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PREFACE. 


I. OFEER tMS' volume to tlie public as a contribution 
to the general' stock: of. infoianation relating to India 
and ber aifairs: — ^information wbicb. in tbe present 
jtmctni'G, it is very desirable to possess. It contains 
mncli that is scattered over a great number of printed 
books,. and much besides that is not to he found in any 
printed hooks. It mil be seen that it is mitten almost 
entirely in .a narrative form — that there is li'^e of the 
disquisitional and controversial in it — and that I have 
not attempted to elucidate the great question of the 
futiu’c Gkt vemment- of India, except by thromng on it 
such, light as is derived from illustrations of the past. 

Perhaps, indeedi the volume may best he described 
as a series of historical illustrations of Indian Govern- 
ment, arranged with some regard to completeness and 
uniformity of design, hut not at all pretending to the d^- 
nity either oka perfect history of the internal adnimis- 
ti'ation of India, or a finished picture of Indian Institu- 
tions. The exigencies of time and space have compelled 
me. to pass liastily over the consideration of many mat- 
ters, of the interest and importance of winch I am hilly 
sensible, and in one or two instances I have been neces- 
sitated to throw into an Appendix papers illustrative 
of certain topics of inquiry of which I had intended to 
treat in the body of the work. The subject of Indian 
Administration, indeed, is so vast ; it branches out into 
so many different chamiels ; and the materials at my 
disposal for its illustration have been so ample, that the 
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more I iKive drawn upon them the further off I hare 
seemed from their exhaustion. 

In dealing with a subject of such magnitude, the 
writer has the choice of two courses which lie before him. 
He may either so compress Ms materials into a narrow 
compass as to direst his fasciculus of facts of all liring 
interest and external grace. Or he may select certain 
prominent topics of discourse, and Ulnstrate them with 


that copiousness of detail wMcli, hy Mmiting its range 
of inq^uiry, necessarily suhtracts from the encyclopceMc 
ralue of the work, hut imparts a ritality to it wMch 
I cannot help tlunking extends its utility hy increasing 
its attractions. I hare followed the latter com’se. 
I believe that the reading puhhc is less instructed 
than it should he on Indian subjects, because it has 
hecn less interested than it might hare been, if winters 
had takeu more pains to appeal to the common sym- 
patliies of ^ mankund. I am not insensible of the value 
of statistics, and, indeed, I hare dealt somewhat 
largely in them ; hut it is principally hy representing 
men in action that the writer on Indian affairs must 
hope to fix the attention of the public. 

It is mainly to anticipate any objections which mar 
be raised on the score of omissions, that I make these 
remarks regarding what may he called the machinerr 
of my work Of the puiTJose and tendency of the 
work itself I have spoken elsewhere; and shall now 

ne 1 ? ^ liope that, in considera- 

tion of what I have done. I shall he forgiven for what 

I l ave necessarily left undone in sneh a Tohme as 


Lcadon, April. \S53. 
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I AM imwillmg to suffer tlie present edition of this 
Yolume to pass into circulation without adding a few 
words to what has ah’ea dy been written under this 
introductory head. 

Since this account of the Administration of the 
East India Compan;;^ was presented to the publiCj 
a few months ago, the great question of the future 
Government of India has been discussed, and, for 
the present, disposed of by the Parliament of Great 
Britain. ITo opinion of the merits or demerits of the 
India Bill of 1863 is called for in this place. But I 
may, without impropriety perhaps, avail myself of 
this opportunity of refening to the frequent allusions 
which, in the course of the Debates, were made to the 
present work. I may say generally of these allusions, 
that, as far as they related to myself, they only did me 
too much honor, and that they would have afforded 
me more gratiff cation if I had not heen painfully con- 
scious, whilst I was cited as a teacher of others, that 
I had myself so very much to learn. But I wish to 
observe more particularly, at the same time, that 
though I wi’ote not without a hope that such a col- 
lection of facts might be an aid to the formation of 
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soimd opinions “by otliers, these chapters of administi’a- 
tire Mstoiy were not written •with the intention of le- 
coi’ding any views, or propounding any doctrines, of 
my ovn. It was my object, in a word, to accumulate 
facts, not to express opinions. I endeavoured, as much 
as was possible, to abstain from argumentation, and to 
preserve the historical character of the' hooky and, on 
carefully repenising what I have written, it appears to 
me that, if m this new edition I had expunged every 
line that is not of this pmnly historical char’acter, the 
book would have lost almost as little in bulk as it 


would lose in permanent interest and value. 

There was a time, perhaps, when I might not have 
hesitated to pronounce the most confident opinions 
upon the whole question of Indian Government — when 
I might not have shrunk from accepting the title and 
tlio office ot tlie Judge. But I have read too. miicli', 
md tliouglit too mudi in later years, .not to appreciate 
tlie difficulties of tliat question. India, with all its 
ocffipecuharities and ethnological Tarieties, is so rast 
comprehenaiTe a subject, that with increased study 
nd ipflechou comes increased diffidence. The light of 

tlu'ows out into 

no S f - 

mite or tn hecomes a man to' 

For mr own^w aodesty and reserye. 

yoai-s i dare been; T'" 

siting ahont hidiLti ! ytemption, reading. 

the business of my life tf t 

“Wturc opinions relatino. to tv 

in the Bast !md tho Weft'll si^l>ieot-aough 

the f'riiTiT 1 ' IT of 
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my solitude; and. my social' life, the books and. the men 
with "whom L have beem familiar liave been mainly 
such as. are depositories of Indian information— al- 
though. I. have - had. access' to such stores of. unpuh- 
lished, documents — the 'wealth alike of public and: of 
priyate arcMres — as few men haye had the good for-- 
tune to approach- or the pa'tienee to esamiue:: — I am 
not ashamed, to confess that there are many great 
q'uestions connected, with' the admiDistration. of our 
Indian. Empire upon, which. I am competent to ex- 
press: only a' qualified, hesitating opinion — or none at 
all. I kno'Wfj.for my own part,, that, after acquiring 
facts illustratiye of such- a subject as this, , it is very 
diSicult to ‘ formi opinions ; though it would seem, in- 
deed, to be the easiest thing in the world to form these 
opinions before acquiring the facts.. 

I am not, however, mthout a belief that what has 
been stated in these volumes has had some effect in 
moderating the opinions of candid and unprejudiced, 
though imperfectly-informed readers. If or am 1 yrith- 
out a hope, now that the subject of Indian Govern- 
ment has ceased to he one of the pressing topics of the 
day, and the hook is divested of the controversial cha- 
racter which was conferred on it rather by this outward 

Ci 

pressure of the times than by its own internal attri- 
butes, tbat it will induce many more to believe witb me, 
that a Histoiy of the Administration of India, under 
the Government of the East India Company, truth- 
fully and conscientiously written, is really a History 
of Indian Progress. That the x^resent system of Indian 
Government is perfect, or that its agenfe axe faultless, 
I have nowhere said, and nou^here implied. It is un- 
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deniable that they are capable of revision and improve- 
ment. To this revision and improvement they have 
continually and nnceasingly been subjected. The 
progressive tendency towards good government has, 
under each new charter, been more and more strikingly 
developed; and if the ameliorative changes of the 
next twenty years only keep pace with those of the 
last, the historian of 1873 -will address himself to his 
work with the deHgbtful conviction that it is his 
to chronicle a series of good deeds done for the ex- 
tension of civilisation and tlie advancement of human 
happiness, which, whether we regard the magnitude 
of the end, or the difficulties to be encountered on 
the way, may be ranked among the greatest ad- 
ministrative efforts which History has ever recorded, 
ox the "World has ever beheld. 


September) 1853. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


The claims of the Goremed on the Governing- 


-How they have been discliarged 
to Domestic Iitiprovemeat 
■ — Crime and Poi erty in the 


When ]\fr. Barlow, tlien Secretarv to tlie Indiau G-o- 
veTHmeut, drew iij) the elah orate minute, on which 
the Bengal Begulations of 1793 were based, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, to whom this important document was 
submitted, struch: his pen across the three fii’st words. 
The correction which he made was a significant one. 
Barlow had r^witten ; “ The two principal objects 
which the GoYerumeut ought to hare in Yierr in all 
its aiTangemcnts, are to insiu’e its political safety, and 
to render the possession of the countrj" as adYanta- 
geoiis as possible to the East India Company and the 
British Nation,” Sir Wdliam Jones, I hare said, 
erased the tlmee first words. Instead of “ the two 
^rineipal objects,” he wrote: ^^tvYo of the primary 
objects 5 ” and then he appended tins marginal note : 
“ I haYc presumed to alter the first words. Siuely 
principal object of eyery Goyemment is the hap- 

r. 
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piness of the governed.”’'' Sixty years have jDassed 
aivay since that significant coiTection was madej and 
it is now a moot q^uestion, whether the practice of the 
Bntish G-ovemment in India, throughout that ihne, 
has been in accordance with the words of Mr. Barlow, 
or those of Su Wijliam Jones. 


Isot, however, that Barlow, who may he supposed, 
in this case, to represent the general hody of the Com- 
pany’s servants in India, had overlooked the ‘'"happi- 
ness of the governed.” In the next paragraph he 
VTote ; It is a sonree of pleasing roilection to know, 
that in proportion as we contiahute to the happiness 
of the people and the prosperity of the country, the 
nearer 3ve approach to the attainment of these objects. 
If the iieople are satisfied with our goveiaunent, we 
siiall he certain that they wish for its contbinance ; 
and as the country increases in wealth, the greater 
will he the advantages which we shall derive from the 
possession of ’ The « happiness of the governed” 
was to he considered as a means to an end — not as the 
rad Itself. But iu tliose eavly days of Anslo-Iudiaii 
rfe, it was sometluug to tliink of tbe people at all. 
It was no small matter, indeed, to recognise the great 
tratii, tliat the prosperity of the governing and the 
governed are mutually dependent upon efoh other; 
that, to seewo the foiiner, we must, at all events 

heen fir neiri ^ei-^ants of the Company had 

India only a? 

Gentiles whom tf +i dark-sonlod 

^ ^ ^ mission to over-readi in 

framthc oTigitinmle IB 5jr*w!'joiJw’| up by jne, nnd oontaintytl 
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busmessj iind to overcome in vrar. But out of iliese 
liuclraters and spoliators bad now arisen a race of 
embiyo statesmen rritli darrmiig’ perceptions of the 
duties and responsibilities of governments and the 
riglitfol claims of tbe people. Barlow, wbo sate at the 
feet of Cornwallis, was far in advance of bis predeces- 
sors— far in advance of tbe gi-eat mass of Ins cotem- 
poraries. There may be expressions in bis suggestive 
minute to jar upon tbe sensitive chords of modern 
phiiantbropy ; l^nt we must read it, not with the eyes 
of meridian enlightenment, but ^vitb tbe baTij^- vision of 
men just awakemng, as it were, from dreams of con- 
quest, and only then ceasing to look upon tbe inbabi- 
tants of India as a race of men to be defrauded and 
subdued. 

“ A spirit of industiy,” contmiied Barlow, “ lias 
been imiiLanted in man, that in seeldng his own good 
he may contribute to the public prosperity. The hus- 
bandman and manufacturer will toil incessantly, if 
they arc permitted to reap the profit of their labours,^’ 
But a question arose in practice, and one which has 
not yet received any very satisfactory solution, as to 
the extent to which, regard being iiad to the pros- 
perity of the State, the people might be suffered to 
“ reap tbe profit of their labours.’’ If the question 
had been satisfactorily solved, that would have been 
achieved by Indian administrators, which, as far as the 
range of my own knowledge extends, has yet been 
achieved by no administrators under Heaven. This, 
humanly spieaking, indeed, is the gi’eatest problem in 
the world. It is nothing, therefore, to say, that in 
India the rights of lahom’ have not been deteiTnined — 
that its claims have not been acknowledged — in a 
manner to give eBtii’c satisfaction to every benevolent 
mind. Under the most favomublc circumstances, we 
can only arrive at something of an approximation, 

H 2 
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And Tvbat onglii non" properly to be considered is, not 
n'lietber India lias been governed by its Enropean 
contpicroYS after any imagined model of abstract per- 
fection, bnt -\vliether, all circumstances duly consi- 
dered, alL obstacles and Irmdrances fairly ■u^eigAed, as 
nmcb bas been done, -witbin a certain time, and rvitli 
certain axipbances and means at om cbsposal, as rea- 
sonable men might rightfully expect. 

All government is, more or less, an experiment. In 
India, it is, especially, an experiment ; and it is one on 
a gigantic scale. 'We have been compelled to experi- 
mentalise upon a foreign people not easy to mider- 
stand — upon a people whose character and institutions 


arc not only extremely dissimilar to onr own, but so 
fenced in mth exelusbnness, so bristling witli aU. kinds 
of discouragements and denials, that "it is difidcult, 
above all things, to acqub-e that comprehensive Icnow- 
Icdge of their feeluigs and opinions which alone can 
enahlc ns to adapt onr le^slation to their moral and 
physical rcqmi-ements. It is the great e\Tl of Eno-Hsh 
legislation, that it is based upon an imperfect know- 
ledge of the wants and wishes of the people. Bnt an 
EngUsb legislator may converse with Avhomsoever he 
^ w snhject, in Ms own language. He may 
walk mto the poor man’s cottage, and ascertain for 
hmiseh what are the poor man’s wants. He has some- 
1 ung m common with the poorest. He was born on 
the same soil— he speaks the same tongue— lie vraxs 

Sc Wd S'l ; tet there is 

'^bh. Til Pro ic M b-‘om the same 

■lucre IS a , ast diiTeronce, I repeat, hetweea St. 
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James’ and St. Giles’, The aristocrat of Belgravia 
bnt imperfectly comprehends the feelings of the inha- 
bitants of the clanging rooheries. The great terri- 
torial lord has little in common vdth the ■^Tr etched la- 
bourer Trho poaches by night on his overgroTm estate. 
And hence the blunders of English legislation. But 
these privileged classes cannot help knowing more 
about the natural history of their own countrymenj 
however wide the distinction of rank, than the 2’i3'i- 
vileged classes of British India — the English con- 
querors — ^know about the dai'k-faced inhabitants of the 
country which they have subdued. 

It is little more than sint-v years since we began io 
govern India at all. Lord Cornwallis is the first In- 
dian ruler who can he properly regarded as an admi- 
nistrator. Up to the time of his arrival, the English 
in India had been engaged in a great struggle for 
existence. Olive conqirered the nchest province of 
Uindostan. Hastings reduced it to something like 
order. But it was not until Cornwallis carried to 
India the large-minded liberality of Ci benevolent Eng- 
lish statesman, that om administrative efforts took 
shape and consistency, and the entne internal manage- 
ment of the country under our rule was regulated by 
a code of written lawsA intended to confer ii^ion the 
natAes of India the benefits of as much Emopean 
wisdom and benevolence as was compatible with a due 
regard for the character of native institutions. During 
those sixty years, India has never enjoyed any pro- 
tracted season of rest. "We have continually been 
engaged in wars and contentions, which have resulted 
in the extension of our empire, until it lias reached 
the confines of the Afghan dominions ; and many who 

^ UarioTT, in tho minute of which I hlj'" era>^e'l it, and sahstitutcd the word 
hnvo spoken nlKivc, .lUvnys used the “ reguhitions.” 
uord "laws;” but CormvaUis invari.a- 
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■would fain liaYO been pcaeeml adimiiisti’afors, bave 
been conq^uerors in spite of tbemselTes- During; the 
sbrfrt' years of wliichl speak, wehaYc been building up 
oui’ present euouDaous ompixe. When, tlieTeCore, ne 
come to consider the time at our disposal, and the 
o]ipoi‘tumties at onr command, ovith reference to the 
amchoratiYe measures wliich haye emanated from the 


British DoYerimront, are must not take account t)f the 
result, as though we had heen for sixty years in pos- 
session of onr present territory, and those sixty years 
had been years of settled tranquillity ; hut as though 
WG had all that time to do nith an empire inchoate 
and imperfect, calling for measures — ^In the first in- 


stance, of defence, then of aggression — --which hane left- 
neillicr leisiue to consider, nor money to prordde the 
means of domestic mprovement, 

Bor let us only just glance at the in story of India 
dui'ing the last centurs' — at the reigns of onr different 
clnef Oonemors, from Clive to Dalliousie, and see 
}3ow they have been consecutively engaged, ndih but 
exceptions, in great and enguiplhng wars, Bhink 
of the wars in Madras and Bengal~the Rohdla wars— 

the Mysore wars— the klahratta wars— the Kepard rvar 
—the Pmdarrcc war— the Biuonose war— the Afghan 
u av the Sinrilt war— the Sikh war— ndth all kinds of 
imnor vum occuprdng smaller space in the great his- 
tory of Indian conquest. Of all onr OovernorslGcnoral 
cither roared m India, or despatched thither horn om 

alone contrived 

to .mvmmd themselves with an atmosphere of peace 
during the entire ■jioT'j/'j/t i • • 1^ ” 

t . ie.-,c ivai-riors and statesmen, mho -were eon 
timiaUy ponvuig: ftcii- hattaUoas into ti.T Jff 

not atl of them men ■■ o,^ if 

r r ’ “easnre adtlicted to 

-men oflargo ambition, gveody of con^uel! 
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■uniuiiidful of the hlesshigs of peace and the claim of 
an industrial people. Gornn-allis — ^IMinto— Amherst — 
Auckland — Hardinge — ^Dalhonsie — rrere all by nature 
peace-Goyemors. hTeither Hastings — commoner nor 
peer — can be Justly accused of unscrupulous aggres- 
sireness. And yet, somehou- or other, all these rulers 
have been arrested in then* career of internal hnproye- 
nient, or utterly prevented ft’orn giving a thought to 
it, by the necessity of coucentratuig them efforts on 
great schemes of military organisation, for the subjec- 
tion of enemies rrho have threatened the secui'ity of 
om' trontier, and compelled ns to possess omselves of 
new territory to enable us to retain possession of the 
old. 

It is not for me now to consider in detail, whether 
this or that war “ might have been avoided.” The 
more thoaightful reader of Indian history will, peahaps, 
arrive at the general conclusion, that although some 
of our wars uith our i mm ediate neighboiu’s might ha'^'e 
been delayed, few, if any, could have been avoided."’ 
It is enough for my j^resent ptupose, that the English 
in India, though not fairly chargeable with that Inst 
of conquest which is often said to have marked onr 
whole career in the East, have been, for a century, 
engaged in an almost continued struggle, wliich bas 
paralysed the humane efforts of men, the desire of 
whose hearts has ever turned towards the domestic im- 
provement of the eoimtry. If it had been possible for 
us to have held possessiou of a siugle province — say 
the rich province of Bengal — ^never to have gone be- 
yond its limits — never to have been distiu’bed by fears 
of invasion — ^never to have been engaged in warhlcc 
operations, offensive or defensive — we might, perad- 

■* I Say with our irotnedinte nei^Ii- parated from ns by an cxtenEire iract 
hours,’* for ^vliorc vre havo crossed Uie of iaterrening territory, this necessity 
frontier to attack another country, se^ is not to be pleaded. 
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VGTitvire, liave establislied a model empire on tbe 
banks of tbe HoogMy. An ovei-floYbng treasmy, at the 
command of an enliglitcned statesman, never arrested 
by any tbreatenings from -witbont, in bis quiet career 
of beneficence, never, indeed, looking beyond tbe 
bmits of bis ovn narrorr territory, niigbt, in tbe 
course of a centmy, have enabled ns to build up an 
Eastern principafrty, so compact in itself, and com- 
plete in all its internal arrangements, as to leave little 
or nothing for the pinlantbropist to desire. But Pro- 
^ndence lias not ivilled that tmcJi sbonld be om’ Eastern 


Empne. If one of tbe little bandful of European 
officers, Tvbo, a oentmy ago, in gaiters and perukes, 
followed tbe fortunes of Eami’ence in tbe Carnatic, 
were now to stand again on Indian soil, and in one of 
onr Kortb-Westem cantonments, to spread out before 
iiini a map of om Eastern Empbe as noiv estabbsbed, 
be would be overwbebned vntb astonislunent and in- 
crcdlditJ^^ He would declare, that not one of bis co- 
temporaries, in tbe wildest flight of imagination ever 
contemplated tbe possibility of tbe erection of sueb an 
empire^ as we bare noiv built up in the East. But, in 
f liese times, it is equally difficult to tmagbie the exist- 
enco of such an empii-c-lhoited, imespansiTe. com- 
py as the jUglo-Indian of I'fSO, regarded as flie 
. tieme result of oui- conquests in flie East. GrouTi 
ujsc by experience, ire now declare that it is in ac- 

™hlc ’1^™' ” natine, uiiirersal and immu- 

tt; ynt our empire should have so expanded Be 

iS.:vXT‘ 
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Many great political x^i’^Mems are yet unsolved — 
many great social evils are yet unremedied. Mucli, 
doubtless^ has yet to be done before the voice of coin- 
jdaint can be autlioritatively called upon, in tbe name 
of reason, to be stUl. Unqualified commendation in 
sucli a case would be as unreasonable as unqualified 
censure — ^not because it is unqualified commendation 
of tbe Indian Government, but because it is unqualified 
commendation of a terrestrial goveiaimcnt, and, tbere- 
fore, of one prone to all sorts of short- coinings, and 
liable to all Idnds of error. If there were nothing 
more to be comx>lained of there would be nothing 
more to be done. Now, in India, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is much to he done. Unt in England, 
also, there is much to be done. Tlie Go^nrnment of 
England has been, and is, a Government of Progress. 
We are astonished at the evils wliich oui’ fathers per- 
mitted, and oiu* sons will be astonished at those which 
we in our turn are permitting. And yet generations 
of Englishmen have boasted, and will boast, of the 
blessings of the Eritish Constitution. We have not to 
consider whether this or that Government has attained 
Xierfection, but whether it is making reasonable efforts 
to approximate to it ; we have not to consider whether 
the mass of the people are positively happy under any 
X^ailiculai’ Government, Imt whether they are happier 
than they were fifty or twenty years ago under that 
Government, Progressive imxn’ovement is all that we 
have a right to expect, or a vocation to consider. 

The history of Civilisation is the obituary of EiTor. 
Wc are continually burjdng defunct fallacies, and 
maldng Suttees of huge x>ractical mistakes. I am not 
an old man. I have seen little more than half of the 
years allotted to humanity, and yet I have Hved in 
tunes which, compared ^vith the jn’esent, were years 
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of Ijarljarism and dai'kiiess. I liaye Tritnessed the 
cvemation of social and political evils, the existence of 
■which, in such recent times, my children will scarcely 
credit. 'Wnien I a hoy, the green slopes of Old 
Savnm were my hahitual play-gi'onnd. There was a 
little inn on the white chaih-road winch sent two 


members to Parliament, whilst Manchester and Bir* 
miogham sent none. A Homan Catholic conld not 
sit in onv Legislative jVssemhUes, or in om’ Mimieipal 
Corporations, or lead a regiment or command a ship. 
Slaves were held as property by English gentlemen in 
the colonies, and honght and sold like sheep. A man 
might be transported for seven years for knoeldug 
down a partiidge or a hare. Such was the general 
effect of the game-laws, 'that it was said of them that 
'Tor evciy ten pheasants huttering in a wood, one 
Enghsh peasant was rotting in gaol.”'^' The Courts of 
Chancery, vith its agonising delays and its desolating 
voracity, made playthings of hxunan life and hnma-n 


I'cason, and vvote its fearful annals on the walls of 
the lunatic’s cch and the grave of the suicide. The 
state of our prisons was so deiestahle, that a young 
and modest giii tlno™ into gaol for some triOing 
offence, or perhaps rrrongfully accused, came out an 
abandoned criminal. The gibhet was in such repute, 
ibat a man might he hanged for stealing a yard of 
SI V n-om a shop-comitcr, for destroying a tree, or 
breaking doum the embankment of a river. And it 
was no nneommon thing for men to he Iniud on to 
^ 1 C gallows by a detective police, who made it theii* 

^th thieves and 

p. .slhute.s and 3ncite them to the commission of 

duty to pre- 


* Sy<lnGy SmUh. 
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Tlese are a few of tlie social and political evils 
wliicb. I have lived to see abolished by the interven- 
tion of a humane legislature. Perhaps I may be 
spared to see many more great changes; for many 
more great changes ai*e needed, and tins is an age of 
progressive amelioration. But although I see clearly 
ai’ound me many tilings which I Icqow cannot he 
right., and I hope earnestly that some day they may 
be remedied, I know how difCLcult it is to devise a fit 
remedial application, and how the best efforts of bene- 
volent statesmen may bo baffled by the magnitude 
and obstinacy of the disease. There are clamorous 
social evils crying out for r^edress almost under the 
walls of the Palace at Westminster. Prom the win- 
dows of the committee-rooms of that great costly 
senate -house, oiu* legislators may look out upon hun- 
dreds of miserable dwellings, overcrowded ivith squalid 
and hungry tenants, whose sufferings far smpass any 
endured by the inhabitants of a village in Bengal. It 
is not long since it uns stated in Pai’liament by a 
nobltjman, who has made the misery and the crime of 
the Xiondon poor Ms peculiar study, that “ there were 
30,000 naked, filthy, deserted, roaming, lawless cliil- 
dren, who formed the seed-plot of 19-20ths of the 
crime which desolates the metropolis and again re- 
peated at a public meeting, that ninety-nine cases of 
crime out of e'^^ery hundred were the result of want of 
honest occupation^ ’ I have no wish to dwell upon 
these tMngs. I would only say that it becomes us, 
before we indignantly expatiate nj^on the sufferings of 
the i^eople of India, to think of the suffering at om* 
omi doors ; and to consider whether we have yet con- 
trived, with all our jMinistcrial Cabinets, oim Xtcgis- 
lativo Assemblies, om’ great corporate l^ofiics, and om’ 
gigantic press, to fiunish anything lilce a remedy for 
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tliis tlie greatest of social CTils — ^tlie physical necessity 
of crime. The most entbiisiastic adyoeate of the Gro- 
vemment of the East India Company wonld not claim 
for it the merit of ahohsliing poverty and "wretchedness, 
and annihilating crime ; hut the people of India are 
not driven to crime hy mant of honest occupation. It 
is easy to conceive what would be said on the subject 
if they were. 


I would say something, too, regarding material 
wants. A well-informed jii'a-ctical man, writing in 
1822, says, ‘‘ The fertile plains of [ ], [ 

^iiid [ 1, are separated from each other hy a de- 

serted coxmtry, hitherto nearly an impassahle harrier. 
This large district comprehends upwards of 900 square 
miles ; in many places it is very popnlous. As might 
he cxx^ected under such circumstances, the people are 
turhrdent, and their lioiLses, being inaccessible for "want 
td roads, it is not surprising that during the disturb- 
ances of 1821-22, this district was the asylum for 
smugglers and robbers, and that stolen cattle were 
tharni into it as to a safe and impenetrahle retreat.” 
Tlie blank spaces which I have left at tlie commence- 


ment of this extract the reader will, doubtless, feel dis- 
posed to fill nith the names of some Indian cities or dis- 
tricts. Eut the fertile plains, sex)arated from each other 
a deserted country, the populous places rendered 
mnccessihlo, and the people turbulent and lawless by 
n ant of roads, are not in any part of the mighty Indian 
pcnmsula, hut m a little island upon the other side of 
Channel. The places whose names I have 
omit ed arc Luucriok, Cork, and Kcrry.’^'^ Kotwith- 
stamlmg, adds the writer, » its present desolate state, 

rtio c'ttract n tnken frmn n tv. 4] ^ . 

vor: liy nr, Griffithf quotc/J in nr j 

hrtors iTork on Oie S servant has paid 

yv.* ofilte Xalion.” I jvriore to think inf of n life of tinceas- 
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tliis coxoit.ry coiitaiiiB witlim itself tlie seeds of future 
improvement and mdustryd’ 

It woiiid be easy to multiply instances of tracts of 
country in Ireland, containmg' ‘^ntbin tbemselves tlie 
seeds of improvement and industry, ndiicli, even at the 
present time, are little better than bowling wildernesses. 
Sut I have no wish to enlarge upon the failures of our 
domestic administration. I merely desne to express my 
conviction that such failures, though deeply to be 
lamented, furnish no proof of the general incompetency 
of the Government which lias unvUlingly permitted 
them; I would not argue that because Ii’eland has 
been and is misgoverned — ^that, because there are large 
tracts of desolate country, and thousands of inhabitants 
in an extreme state of physical and moral destitution, 
the repjeal of the Union is an event to be desired as an 
act of justice to the Irish people. I would give the 
Uritish Government credit for the best intentions — I 
would believe that it has laboured, and not laboured 
in vain, for the l)enetit of the people, though it has left 
much to be done for theh amelioration before we can 
congratulate ourselves on the general result. I will- 
ingly believe that it is no easy thing to govern Ireland, 
although it is a small island within a few hours’ 
journey, by land and sea, from the senate-house of 
Great Britain, and contains less than eight millions of 
souls, all speaking the same language, and worshipping 
the same God. 

But believing as I do that it is no easy thing to 
go’snrn Ireland — ^no easj’’ tlmig to govcici England — 
310 easy thing in one island or the other, to abolish 
luunan misery and eradicate hmnan crime, I would 
wish it also to be believed that the Government of 
India, a country whose area it is difhcult to com- 
pute, and whose population it is diihcult to number, 
whose peopile present almost as many varieties of cha- 
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radov autl language astlae mtirt cuntmcnt of £m’Opej 
and tlio wliole of 'wUlrd) are uttcviy {nssiTnilaT i<'» O'lir 
onrij may lis rJso dnScauf 4o goYom, 

I Tvoiiid Tvish it to be beiioved that in the grivoTii- 
nieiit oi Bueii a cocrntry aotaa asedit k dne lot ■rliat is 
doacvred, and some alloTi'auee io be marie boili for 
tvbat is done aini?s and rrjiat is not done at all. I ara 
afialdtbat toe mrny a^mongst las ore prone tn mabe a. 
severe reckoning of tbe errors and sliorncoTfGng'a. and 
of tiicgood deeds and snoeassfuL results i/j tab: uo sort 
of account. 


It is hecanse I believe iliat, nnde’j Ibe (I'nerameni 
of tlie Hast India Company n • cIi lias bti.n done for 
tjtc boiicfit of ilie people of India of "rbicb liiila is 
iniovn. in tins co'inti'y, or if knovrn, parpoocly i^^nred, 
tliat T notv desii'e to tlu’otv Togetke-, in an liisbricid 
fovtU) some infovniation. derived from a vaxieiT of 
sonrccs, iclitjve to tuc administral ive rosidts of Hrifisli 
coiiiioxion v.itli tliefbu^t. In a,\tOYd, I desire to sliovr 
wlinl n-e lieve done for India, and rrliat rve Jiave 
etfempted to do. Tlie revie'.v may not at aH points 
present matter for conegatuLation. for our efforts in 
Inma, ns oln^vrliero, bavc not always been cro™d 
vidi success. But I LeH-^ve that, viewed in a calm, 
camnd, judmial .pii-it, wiihcul passion aiul wdtkout 
inucmc, tliP aggregate rmnit reflects no iiUlc donor 
n be Company and ibeir servants, andmavbelionestlr 
. np am ed iw mnn je-flons of tbrintercsts’'of rormlroad. 
And assTinimg tlmt tberc is muck vet to ?jo done— 

^ ^ 1 > 1' ' at tunes to be roused and sCttitt 

.y«l „y consideration tint tLci.c i. , 1 A 

<■''-155 'nvo of VT 1 • ®“y>' ra'ilie, ttWcI, tal;c-i 

iliit lli.j ^r-t oW .,f - n U ' .to'kmg 
= ” --ocovmg tiio coalous adivitr of 
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our Indian adminisirators is Lest io Le attained by 
recording and commending' tlieir good deeds, tlian by 
an indiserimmate condemnation of ndiat arc presumed 
to be tbeir bad. I doubt, indeed, Tvbetber the effect 
of all the vagne general censure ■wbich is lavislied upon 
llritisli administration in the East, has not a tendency 
rather to cramp and repress than to foster and dereiop 
the heneficence of our exiled countrymen who consti- 
tute the executiTe Goremment of our Indian Empire. 
But I am certain, on the other hand, that nothing is 
more hlcely to develop all their best feehugs, and stimu- 
late all their energies and activities, than the knowledge 
that their exertions are not overlooked by their bre- 
thren at home — ^tliat their good deeds are duly reported 
to the British public, and by the British public read 
with interest, and eommented on with applause. If 
there be full waiTont for the belief that the British 
public will not be left in p)rofoimd ignorance of all the 
good that is done in our far-off Indian possessions, 
nothing is so animating, so invigorating as the re- 
ffection, TVTiat -will he thought of this at home ?” But 
if the only response that can be given to the stirring 
'question is “ ikothing’' — if a general conviction is left 
to impress itself on the minds of Englislmien in Indio, 
that, let them do what they may, and suffer what they 
may for the people, scorning delight and living labori- 
ous days, stm one general sentence of condemnation 
■will be passed on om Indian administration — still 
ignorance and malevolence will be obstreperous in theii’ 
denunciations — it is easy to conceive how all warmth 
maybe chilled, and all activity paralysed ; how in time 
they may be made to conform to the erring judgment. 
People are very prone to become what the world 
believes them to be. 

Inflnenced by such considerations as these — rooted 
in the faith that I shall best subserve the interests of 
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India and her teeniiag millions of inliahitants, hy en- 
eoui’aging the zealous and stimnlating the actiye^ than 
hy Amting Tvhat can only disheai’ten and repress, I 
pm’pose, in the foUoning chapters, to show n^hat oiu’ 
countrymen hare done, and what they have attempted 
to do, for the better gOYermnent of Indian and the 
amelioration of the condition of the people — as evi- 
denced in the development of the hidnstrial resources 
of the coiintiy, the piu’ification of justice, the ci-sdlisa- 
tion of savage tribes, the suppression ' of unholy rites 
and cruel aboniinatLons, and the general diffusion of 
cnliglitenment and truth. It wiU he my privilege, in 
the coui’se of this attempt, to record some incidents of 
oiu Indian rule, little Imown beyond the area that has 
been the scene of them, hut which arc not to he 
chronicled ndthont the strongest emotions of national 
pride. And if ever snch chronicle of good deeds done 
by English gentlemen,^ under the fieV sides of the 
East, isolated from their Idnd, far removed from ah 
the ordinary incentives to eveHion, amidst dano-m 
and dilhcidties more than sufficient to repel the bmve 
and deter the resolute, should stimulate one other 
Inffian exile to go and do Iffiewise, I shall not have 
VTitten m vam, and I shall not he without my reward 
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CHAPTER II. 

India under the Mo^ls — Tlie Arnli and Tnrtar Coi5C[UGsts — The House of 
Toghlik — Feroz Shah — The first Indian Canal — The House of Tiraour — The 
Emperor A kbar — His internal Admmistratiou — Shall Jehan — Public Works 
— Decline of the iMogul Empire — Cbmpariaoti of Alogul and British Btile — 
Their General Effects on the Happiness of the People. 

I HO not Ihow that it is of much real importance to 
inquire whether the people of India, would haye been 
more or less hapjiy and prosperous if they had been 
left to the goYernment of their old jMaliomedan con- 
querors and rulers, Tlie inquiry must, at best, be un- 
satisfactory and inconclusiye. But, from the days of 
Bmlce to the days of EUenborough, the insatiable 
benevolence, the magnificent pliilanthropy, of the old 
Oriental despots has been so often yaimted, either 
as a rejiroach or an encom*agement to us, that I can- 
not persuade myself to pass ou without deyoting a few 
pages to the subject. 

The rulers whom we supplanted were, Mhe oiu’s elves, 
aliens and usui’pers. We found the Hindoos a con- 
quered people, and, little by little, we substituted one 
yoke for another. The tide of conquest had hitherto 
set in from the inland northern coimties. It was rolled 
back by a power whose approaches commenced from 
the southern sea-board. Erom the Osus and the 
Jaxartes, from the borders of the Aral lake, and 
from the snowy mountains, had come the overwhebn- 
ing desolating’ sti'eam of northern conquest. The 
Greeks and Arabs, who had preceded the Tartar 
hoz'des, scarcely passed the limits of the countiy which 
modern history knows as Hindostan. Biitish arms 

c 
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have HOW again extended the Indian Empire to the 
hanks of the Indus, and om legions have 'encamjDed 
themselves, permanently and securely, upon the seat 
of the old Macedonian conquests. But of neither 
Greeks nor Arabs can it he said that they conquered 
India. A race of men, in whom the shepherd and 
the soldier were strangelj'- blended, streamedjh'om the 
cqimtriDs, watered by the Oxns and Jaxartes, and cs- 
tablisJicd themselves in Afghanistan; looking down 
from which, as from a platform of oliservation, upon 
India, they sighed for its legendary treasures, and 
meditated the invasion of the coveted land. 

How at the daivn of the jiresent milleninni, before 


the iSTorman B'illiam, on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, had stricken down the last of the Saxon kings, 
Mahmoud of Ghnznec, the son of a Toorkhee slave, 
crossed the waters of the Jumna, and with a multi- 
tudinous army, appeared before the stately walls of 
CanoorJ ^liow he attacked, plundered, and destroyed 
klut tia; and how he returned to Ghuznee laden with 
glittering ^ spoil, and attended hj a train of five thou- 
sand captives ; — how, at another time, crossuifi* the 
great desert, he poui-ed Ids battalions into Goozrat 
and made the walls of the far-famed idol-temple echo 
jnth the cry of Allah Amor—ho-^^ he desecrated that 
Jeloved Pagan shi’ine and canded off its hoarded 
ucalth ; and how, on its backward march to Afghan- 
astan, ins ai-my perished miserably on the binning 

01 their remoteness, at which it is scarcely neeessar? 

ent Jd S- 

ompirn. Hreoreted estaldished an 

bnliered, wore h!dl„ ^ r' 
riel) idol-slu-mes • and ],k i ^ Soi’STOus palaces and 
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mantic land. But lie was a spoliator, rather than a 
conqueror; and his victories left upon India little more 
than the impress of ti'ansicnt calamities. 

It was by a prince of less note in the page of his- 
tory — ^by Shahab-oo-deen, of the house of Ghor, that 
India was first really conquered. It is hard to say why 
the life -of one who reduced to subjection almost the 
enthe countiy from Ajmere to Bengal, and left at his 
death the conquered provinces under Ms own officers, 
or under trihutaxy princes, should stand ont with so 
bttle individual distinctness from the great level of 
the JIahomedan chronicles. Little, however, is popu- 
larly recorded of Ins personal history and character. 
On Ms death, about the time when the great Charter 
of English privileges wa-s signed at Bunnyinede, India 
hecame an independont ilahomedan kingdom, under 
the rule of the conqueror's favorite slave; and the 
dynasty of the Slave-Enngs was commenced. Tlien 
the Empire of Bt^lM was estahlishcd. Hindostan was 
nominally subject to one sovereign, the extent of whose 
real intlnence was mainly dependent on the energy of 
his personal character, and the mgor vith wMch he 
lield his satraps in control.’" Much of Ms time was 
consumed in efforts to suppress the rising power of Ms 
provincial goveinors ; and those governors, instead of 
concerning themselves about the welfare of the people, 
were continually striving to advance what they he- 
licved to be theii' oum. Some splendid avcMtectural 
remains, conspicnons among which is the K^ooiah 
JlBnar of Delhi, still bear pleasing testimony to the 

♦ “All Hinclostau, e:ccept some in- cecd the rest, and the pnnccs iWio rc- 
sulated portion^, nniv acknowledged tained the internal goTernment of their 
the government of Ufiltiij hut the olie- territories vrould bo quite eubmis'sive 
ditnce of tlte difFercnt portions was in and obedient in general politics; but 
difi’erent degrees, from oiifirc Eubjection two or tliree weak rulers viOtild ngalii 
to very Imptcrfect dependence; nod in throw all into confusion; new princes 
this state, with various fluctuations, it would start up, and old ones would bc- 
reinained till the end of the liogul Em- coino unnily, until the next vigoroua 
pirc. In a Kuocession of strong reigns, monarch bad almost to begin the con- 
the subject countrs* would greatlv ev- quest nnew.^ — fE^^urufeute.] 

o2 
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magnifioeiit tastes of tlie Slaye-Eangs; Imt, as peaceful 
aclmimstiatoi's and guai'diaus of the pxihliG weol, they 
can lay little claim to the approhation of posterity. 
Indeed, the judgment is not oyer harsh-yrhich Tvould 
pronounce them, for the most part, either unscrupulous 
tyi’auts or indolent dehauchecs. htoru'ere their Ghilji 
successors of a higher class. TJieir eiforts at internal 
administration often took the shape of arhitrary inter- 
ference of the most inntating kind, and they most in- 
censed the people ndieu they interfered most in their 
domestic affairs. 


Of the succeeding dynasty — the house of Tnghlak — 
one of the greatest monarchs ryas a madman.* His 
successor— Peroz Shah— left behind Imn, perhaps, the 
hriglitest name of all the early hlahomedan princes. 
Considering the age in which he lived, and the cirenm- 
stanccs hy which he vras surrounded, he was really an. 
enlightened prince. Greatly in advance of his prede- 
cessor.s, he initiated many important public works ; and 
though the accounts of them which have come doTm 
tohis arc somewhat vague and general, and perhaps 
fairly open to some suspicion of their accuracy, it is 
not to he doubted that he did much to promote the 
prosperity and to advance the chilisation of the country 
pucli Ue govemei.t By IW Shat was oonstruried, 
in the middle of the fourteenth centmy, the fest Indian 

* Mnlimond 


MaJimoud ToglilnL, 
t ‘‘ Hi! wign, tlioupli notlmirmnt in 
otiicr iTnyccis Oisljn/rtasljcd for 

10 CT 1 \,P ucnca spirit cf )r,s re-nila- 
linm mid nnd utiJitv of hts 

P inpiittl pmisl.mcms, anti putn f-irp 
rvf 'it ril"' pTtictico 


t-to riioro TOmtoTious, as it was 
tif . "■ of %o(3- 

ii l.\f' rtJTtnuci in a mciMor 

fitiJ to giro ptfciiion, at\d 


publiciw to tlie demanda of the stale. 
' ' - The foIJoidng list is given of his 
pobhe vorks, for the maintenance of 
yoicli, lands vore assigned:— .50 dams 
across nrers, to promote navigation { 
-Omo^rpms; 30 colleges; lOOcaravatt- 
reservoirs for irrigation ; 
100 hospipp, lOOpnhlic hatlis; 100 

iTriiit^na s . _v . 


of mmiuao.. arhieh hit proSn halih : Vo6 

'SOS thf, r„o,^ meritoTious, as it hni for ^ oilier edifices 


^-“1 “-‘CO iiiiiiiy Olip 

lor plciisiire or ornament.” Eiphin- 

tlie -mn^ f round nnmbors, as veil as 
of the items, .-niff- 
tvl" « the nceuracy of the list; 

h'=’'o='' ^''hicli still rc^ 
evidence of the 

Eso&nits^i. of !ua undertakings.’' 
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canal. The water seems to have been drawn from the 
Ohetang millahi at the foot of the lower range of 
HimalayahSjWest of the Jumna, and the line extended 
thence to Hissar, where wei‘e tlie favourite hunting- 
grounds of the emperor. Wliatever may have been 
the purposes for which it was constructed — and I see 
no reason to question that it was designed for the 
irrigation of the country, and the benefit of the people 
— ^it was hut a httle time in full fertilising operation. 
Not very long after the death of Teroz Shah, it seems 
to have been dried up ; and it is believed that it never 
drew a permanent flow of water, until, two hundred 
years afterwards, the Emperor Akhar issued an order 
for its restoration.'^ 

In 1389, fid! of year's and trouble, Eeroz Shah was 
gathered to his fathers. It was dm’ing the reign of Iris 
grandson, only a few years later, that India was laid 
prosti’ate by that stupendous calamity, the invasion of 
Tamerlane. Gii’t vrith the strange legend of miracu- 
lous conception, the lame shepherd-prince, ■with a fcame 
of iron, and a heart of stone, came ■\nth a mighty Tartar 
army, bristling with pikes and javelins, from the country 
beyond the Oxus, and over -ran the provinces of Hin- 
dostan. Lust of conquest — ^nothing else— brought him 
to Delhi. He had no wrongs to redi’ess-— no insults 
to ■wipe away. But he had conquered the countries of 
Central Asia lying nearer to his liomc. Persia, Georgia, 
Mesopotamia, Syi’ia, bad fallen before his aims. He 
had captured Herat — thus made himself master of 
KTi Grass an — and thence crossing the Punjab, moved 

^ Flphin^'tons srivs that it ivns dis- Shah Badslinli, two .Lundred and ten 
“pei7linp?, since t!ie death of yenrs ago, brought from the 

Ferez” (ill' but it ECPnis, from millnbs and drains m the Ticinitj- of 

the folIoM itJif; passage in a t'Uriiius docu* Sndlinurahj at tlie foot of tbc bills, to 
ment di?coa erth iif Khjtul, by Licutc- Ilansi and Hissnr, and bj wiiicii, for 
nant S. A. jAbbott, to liavo been in ope- four or five montbs of the j ear, n atcr 
r.ition at .a jlater d.atc. It is an edtet of was there avatlable, lias in the course 
the JImpemr' Akbar. relatue to the res- of time, and from numerous obstacles, 
toration of tile canal, commend tig thus; become ■sochohod, that it is Eoaredy dis- 
"Thc Chctanlt Xuddi, by nhich Feroz ccmible,'’ S.C. — [Cnfcntfa Feiarta,] 
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doim Tvitli ji’resistil)le force on the beaxitiful capital of 
file IiidiaTi ^Empire. No language can exaggerate the 
hoYtoi'S of that inNasioii — ^horrors which iiaxe rendered 
the name of “ Timoui’ the Tartar” familiar to every 
school-hoy in "Western "Eiu’ope, as the type of an in- 
satiable t^’ant and a scomgc of the human race. 

It is certain, indeed, that these Mahomedan con- 
quests were acliieTed at an enormous cost of human 
life — ^that the misery winch the conquerors diffused in 
their desolating careers, makes hy comparison the vic- 
torious progress of British arms in the East a mild and 
inerciM migration. The Arabs and the Tartars were 


equally remorseleSvS. Each in tinn mm'dered and pil- 
laged with as little pity and coinpimctioii as the other. 
In the ffi'st, the spirit of proselytism was the .stronger. 
They went forth as cliildrcn of the Prophet, and fought 
and conquered in Ms name. A genuine religious en- 
thusiasm stirred the hearts of those early jSIaliomedan 
invaders. But the Tart.ar hordes were little better than 


lukewarm, neophytes. They over -ran a new country ■. 

tliey made its treasures their own; out they rather 

merged themselves into the general j^opulation, and 

took shape from the siunounding mass, than stamped 

then' own conformation upon it. It was in no spirit of 

toleration mid forbearance, liowever, that they spared 

the idols of the Hindoos.- Their enthusiasm found 

other channels than those of reEgious 

tdi. (.lie idolaters, aad plundered 

and in crndtT, 

ami u ere gi-eedy of spoil.f 


tins 1.1! only niQtaplioiicnllr nnrl 
ttantini_\, 11 13 incorrecf. 77 , g 

”» n.srfsxn':? f? 


roptesentci When t!,e former Xroko 

SmS"’ 

Wahumedan 

Ui in India is full of Inment- 

civ nr and r.dpn- 

y tne e/iriy conquerors TuL 
.q ilhjstrntne of Arab crunltv tbe 

lolloujrsr r^m r?r.Mw *. 

H rom J-'JpJunptEtiQ u account 
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Tamerlane "^as proclaimed Emperor of Dellii, but be 
soon -witbclreu' his army from India, leaAiiig' anarchy 


of Caaim’a conquest of Sindli : — " Ca- 
sim at first contented Mmse^f ■nitli 
circnmcising all the Bralittims ; but 
incensed at their rejection of this sorf 
of conversion, he ordered all above the 
age of seventeen to be put to death, 
and all imder it, witlv the women, to be 
reduced to sl.irery.” And again, from 
the same r\riter — “ The women and 
children were first gacrificod in flaraeg 
of their own kindling; the men bathed, 
and nith other ceremon'es took feme 
of each otlier and the world; the gates 
irere then thrown open, tlie Eojputs 
mslied out sword iu hand, and, throw- 
ing tlioniRelves on the Vrenpons nf thrir 
enemies, perished to a man. Those of 
the gnrriEon wlio did not share in this 
net of despcrntiiin, gained little by their 
prudence; the city was carried by a£- 
smilt, and all the men in arms were 
el luglitcrcd m the storm. Tlieir 
fninilios were reduced to bondage.” 
Speaking more generally of tlie clia- 
r,acter of Arab conquests, lie sny.s. 
“ On tlie first invasion, each city v'ag 
called on, as the army approached, to 
embrace the IMahomedan religion or to 
pay tribute In case of refusal, the city 
was attacked, and if it did not capitu- 
late, all the fighting-men ivere put to 
deatli, lUid thorr fanidics wero sold for 
Biases. Four cities lield out to this 
evtremity; and iu two of thorn tho 
number of soldiers who refused quarter 
is estimated nt COOO each.*’ 

Take the following from the record 
of the career of Mahmoud of Ghu?.nee: 
— “louring a halt of twenty’ dajs, the 
city (Muttra) mos given up to plunder, 
tho iilols nero broken, and tiie temples 
profaned. The excesses of the troops 
led to a fire in the city, and the effects 
of this ronflagratiou were added to its 
other calamities. . , . This expedition 
xvas attended with some circunisfaiices 
more than usually tragical. At Jila- 
hawan, near Muttrn, the Eaiah had 
submitted, and had been favorably 
received; when a quarrel necidentaJly 
breakintr out between the soldiers of flic 
two parties, the liitidoos were m.'is- 
Eocrod and 'driven into the river, and 

the Rnjoh, conceiving himself betrayed, 
destroyed his \i ifo and children, and 
thou made awny with himself. JLt 
klunj, after a desperate resistance, 
p.art of the Eajput garrison rnsiicd out 
tlirough the lircaclies of the enemy. 


whilst the rest dashed themselves to 
pieces from the works, or burned 
tlieniBclvee, with their wives and eldl- 
dreii, in tho houses; so th.at not one of 
the whole body survived.” In Persia, 
Mahmoud seems to have been even 
more remorseless than in India. ” He 
invaded Irak, and, ungenerously, if not 
perfidiously, seized ttie person of the 
prmcc who had trusted liimsclf in the 
camp before Eet. He then took pos- 
session of the uhole terntorjq and 
haidng been opposed .at Ispahan and 
Cazvin, he punished their resistance by 
putting to death some thnns.auds of the 
jnhabitantb of eacli city," “Perhaps, 
however,” s.ays Elplnnstonc, “ tho most 
odious trait of his religious wars is 
given incidentally i*y a Mahomedun 
author, quoted m Price, viio state', 
that such was the mnltittideof c.aptivc.s 
brouglit from India, that n purclia'cr 
could not lie found for a slave at four 
shillings and sl-\ enponce a head.” 

Ag.nn : — “ blinlmb-n-din was more 
sanguinary than Mahmoud. V/Iien he 
took Ajmir. he put some thousands of 
the inlinbitants, vho opposed hiin, to 
the sword, reserving tlie rest for 
slavery.” But it is in tlio Instory of 
such conquerors as Genghis Klinn and 
Tamerlane that the horrors of these 
Mahomedan inro.iils are most clearly 
revealed. 1 can atford space only for 
one more evample, taken from Elph in- 
stone’s account of the bitter, “ He 
(Tnnicrlnne) then proceeded to Batnor, 
and massacred the country' people who 
had taken refoge under the walls. The 
place afterwards surrendered on terms; 
but, by one of those mistakes whicli so 
constantly accompanied Tamcrlanc’a 
capitulations, the ftmn was burned, 
and all the inliahitants put to the 
Bword. He then marched to Sainann, 
where he jumod his main body, baring 
Bhniglitorcd the inhabitants of every 
place lie passed. From Samana the 
towns were deserted, and consequently 
there were no more general nia.'sacres. 
Many prisoners were, lunrever, taken, - 
and on reaching Delhi, T.amcrlane put 
to death all of tiicni above fifteen j ears 
of ago fio the number, acrording to 
the exaggerated accounts of the Slus- 
Etllman historians, of 100,000). .... 
Dcllii surrendered under a folemn pro- 
mise of protection, and Tamerlane 
publiclv proclaimed Emperor of India, 
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and desolation "belujid Iiiin. Tlie great cities were de- 
populated. Tile country was uitliout a go^i^eniment. 
The empire had been gradually faUing to pieces since 
the early years of the reign of Mahomed Toghlak, and 
when now, after the withdrawal of Tamerlane, an 
attempt was made to re-establish imperial power in 
Hindostan, it was found that the sceptre of the new 
dynasty was waved over only a remnant of the exten- 
sive kingdom which had owoied the sovereignty of the 
princes of Delhi. Everywhere independent monarchies 
had risen up, and it was not until a descendant of 
Tamerlane — knowm to the present goneration hy one of 
the pleasantest autobiograpliies ever written hy sove- 
reign or subject, a memoir as instmetive as Xenophon’s, 
and as amusing as Pejiys’, — came from the countries 
which had pomed forth the teeming multitudes with 
wliich his great ancestor had conquered India, fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, and re- conquered Delhi, that 
any attempt was made to consolidate these distracted 
provinces. Eaher foimd the empire broken up into a 
number of small principalities. Hebellion after rebel- 
lion in distant proinnces had shorn the tlmone of Delhi 
of its strength, and reduced it almost to a pageant. 
In some of the prmcipalities there vas a sort of no- 
minal dependence, in otliers there was not even that. 
But the successor of Tamerlane, having established 
himself in the imperial city, had no thought of halting 
tberc, or of returning to his royal home. He had not 
come merely as a conqueror and a spoliator. He had 


W)int follotfj is so constant n con- 
ccmitant of Tnmerlnnc’s promhe^ of 
Wotirtion, tiint wc^ire nt a to^s whe- 
rr t 1'' "ycematic iwrfidv, 

or to the imbjtual Witt nnd msnb- 
cj-dinttion of the troops. On tins oc- 
the tno'^t crtiJjhJc :iLCoumtj nt- 
UiUmc (f.c rr.n:^rT,rra,r>il to the laUci 
«U'o. I lundcr nnd tiolcncfi hroiinhi 
cn rv'-winncc: Uhtn to n pctjtT.il 
rru-' i.Tcrc; fotne streets fcrc rcnflcrc'l 


impassable by heaps of dead; and the 
gates heiriK forced, tbe ^^ho^e Mogul 
rtrniy gained aJniittancc, and a scene of 
Itorror er.suod, easier to be imagined 
than ccicribcd.’ — Urwys Fcrislda.” 

Ve fear that the insatiable cnieltv of 
tnc Malionicdan conquerors stands' rc- 
wrded upon more undeniable nulbority 
inan the msatiable bcnetolence of tbe 
Jinhomedan rulere. 
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come to establisli a grent empire on tlie barLks of tlie 
Hindoo rivers ; and lie realised, in tlie fulness of time, 
the pregnant dreams of his imaginative hoyhood. 

Baber vras sixth in descent from Tamerlane. A 
space of time, exceeding a century and a quarter, in- 
tervened hetw^een the invasion of the latter and the 
accession of the former prince/*' And again, after the 
death of Baher, was the succession interrupted by the 
revolt of a noble of the house of Ghor, who wi’ested 
the sceptre from the hand of the descendant of Tamer- 
lane, and established himself on the thi’one of Delhi, 
Shir Shah reigned only nine years ; hut his reign was 
a lustrous one. Ho prince had, up to this time, done so 
much for the improvement of the conquered country. 
He devoted himself, n-hen not actually in the field, to 
the better ordering of the oiiTl administration, and the 
constru etion of great public works . He improved both 
the fiscal and Judicial systems of the empire. And the 
native annalists head the list of great works which he 
accomplished, noth an account of a broad road, which 
in those days it took fom* months to ti’averse, stretcli- 
insr from BenEral to the banks of the Indus at Bbotas, 
along which noble rows of trees, and wells of good 
water at short intervals, shaded and refi'eshed the tra- 
veller ; and caravanserais, at every stage, supplied ^vith 
food for the poor, and attendants, aldce for Mahome- 
dan and Hindoo, inmted the weary and the hungry to 
enter, t 

• India, daring tliat intorral (from found the highwn3'S shaded bj’ trees, 
1399 to 152G)i ■was governed by the with rcsting-houses and o et)s at regular 
Saj uds and tlie house of Lodt. It iutervals along a great part of the coast 
was a period of great intestine com- of jUalabar, then under the Hindus; 
motion, and httle appears to have and in an inscription lateH ditcincred, 
been done for the improvement of the wliicii there js every reason to_ think is 
country, of the third conturj' before Christ, there 

t It is not, however, to be supposed is an especial order by the king ior 
that lie was the first monarcli who digging wehs and planting trees along 
gave his attention to these things, the public highwa^-s." _ thn Batata, 
“ 'Ilie roads,” says Elplunstone, “ may however, makes no mention of tlio ex- 
have been improved by Shir Shah; but istence of any such works as these in 
Iba Eatuta, 200 j’cars before his time, Nortliern India, where fiie greater jvart 
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Tlie revolts H'bicb interrupted tlie reigns of SMr 
Shah’s successors paved the way for the restoration of 
the house of Tiniour. About the middle of the six- 
teenth centurj^ the expelled son of Baber recovered a 
portion of his lost domioions ; hut only survived by a 
few months his retmm to the capital after sixteen years 
of ignominious exile. An accident deprived him sud- 
denly of life ; and history wouldj in all probability, set 
down against him that he had done notlimg to earn 
the gratitude of posterity, if he bad not begotten the 
greatest monarch who ever sat on the throne of Hin- 
dostan. 

iVJchar was thirteen years old when he began to 
reign, Om' English Mary was then lighting up> the 
fires of vSinithficld in honor of the Pope of Borne. 
The P ortuguese had rounded the Cape of Storms, and 
established themselves in Southern and W esteim India ; 
hut the British merchant had not yet begun to freight 
his argosies with the rich silks and fine muslins of tlie 
Indian world. Incha itself was then broken up into 
many principalities. The empire of the young king, 
on ins accession, extended little be^mnd the government 
of the Punjab and the country about Delhi and Agi’U. 
A series of revolutions had destroyed, not only the in- 
of tlic empire itself, but the regularity of ciidl 
admmistmtion and the continuance of social order and 
prosperity. But the royal pupil, as he entered on 


lime but siyc, an tho 
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ftppoititea to give 
/ri / Trai-clt of Ilin Haluta., 
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manliooclj soon beg^an to perceive the true ebaracter of 
the worlii wMcli then lay before him- He determined 
'to restore tlie integrity of ibe old empire of Hindostan, 
and to place its internal ad mi nistration npon a secure 
and permanent basis. Year by year lie extended Ms 
conquests, until tlie rich eoimtry of Bengal lay at Ms 
feet, and CasMnere became a province of the empire. 
He again reduced to subjection Ms liereditary kingdom 
beyond tlie Indus, and then, turning hie eyes tovrarde 
the southern countries, meditated tlie conquest of the 
Deccan. He was, indeed, continually engaged in war, 
up to the time of Ms death ; but in spite of these ex- 
ternal distractions, he found time to fix Ms thoughts, 
as Ms heart was ever fixed, upon schemes of domestic 
improvement. He was at once a conqueror and an 
administrator. He had no delight in conquest. He 
fought when it was necessary to fight — and he fought 
with courage and vigor seldom surpassed. But he 
was happiest when engaged in the work of ciidl admi- 
nistration ; and Mstory delights to contemplate Imn 
rather as a pMlautliropic statesman, whose internal 
policy has placed Mm in the first rank of the gi-eat 
kings of all ages and all countries, than as a wandor 
whose victories have secured him the apjfiause of more 
luilgar and nnrefiecting minds. 

I wisli briefly and fairly to state what the Emperor 
Allbar did for the improvement of the country and the 
people of Hindostan. He improved the system of land- 
assessment, or rather he improved upon the improve- 
ments instituted by Sliir Shall. He adopted an uni- 
form and improved system of land-measiuement, and 
coinpuicd the average value of the land, by diriding it 
into tM’ee classes, according to the productiveness of 
each. TMs computation being made, one-third of the 
average produce was fixed as the amount of tax to be 
paid to tlie state. But as iMs was ordinarily to be 
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paid in money, it was Docessaxy to ascertain tire vaiue 
of the produeoj ord this was done upon, an average ot 
the nineteen preceding years, according to looai on'- 
CLEXLstnnces ; and if the estimate was conceived to he 
too high, tlie tax-payer was xiriviit'ged to pay the assess- 
ment in kind. These settlements were at hi'st made 
annually, hut afterwards were Hxed for a period of ten 
I ears. TJie regulations for the collection of the re- 
venue enforced hy jVhhar. were well calculated to pre- 
vent fraud and oppression, and. on the whole, they 
v'orlced ivell lor the benefit of the jierple ; but it has 
been said of them, and with truth, that ‘‘ they enn- 
tanied no princix)lc of progressive iniproi ement., and 
held out no hopes to the rural xiopulation, by opening 
paths hy v bioh it might s^iread into other occupations, 
or rise hy mdividuat exertions vdthin its own,"’ 

The judicial regulations of Akbar were liberal and 
luunaue. dustioe, on the whole, was fairly adiniais- 
tered All unnecessary seventy — oil cruel personal 
piinishnients, as torture and mutilation, were 2'ro- 
liibited, except in peculiar case?, and caxutal xnmish- 
ments ncrc considerably r&stricted. The poHce ap- 
pears to have been wcU organised, and subject to 
specific instructions, imolnrg ^rerhaps a. little more 
interference than it was cAXyU-Lient tn entrust to such 
hands, ])nt, on tire vliole, not iH suited to the temyier 
of HiG peo])Ie and the character of the government- 
His eiinctments were, on, the whole, of a humanising 
tendency. Ho proliiliiteci tlrose trials by ordeal, of 
vbicb it is difficult, to say whether they arc more ci’ucl 
nr more alnm’d ; lie 3 uppre.ssed the harbai'ous custom 
ol' comh-mning to sbveiy prisoners taken in war : and 
10 autlioritatii cly forbade the hiiming of ITindco 
v.ulows, except n ilk their onm ffiee and uninfluenced 
consent. He oven interfered in person to suppress the 


* Z.Vy,n'',Tf3Tfr 
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liorrid rite, wlieii lie believed, tliat aii tmiviUitig' victim 
was about to proceed to the limeral-pile. It is re- 
corded in the Akbar-I^ameh^ that when the Bajah of 
Joudpore ivas about to force his son’s widow into this 
horrible self-immolation, the Bmperor mounted his 
horse, rode to the scene of the intended saciifice, and 
prevented its consummation/'' 

That something of the historical lustre which sm- 
rounds the name of the Emperor AJcbar was derived 
rather ii'om the j)crsonal chamcter of the man than 
from the great things that he accomplished, is, I 
tlhnh, not to be denied. BQs actual performances, 
when they come to be computed, fall short of his re- 
putation. But his merits are to be judged not so 
much l3y the standard of wliat he did, as of what he 
did with the opportunities allowed to him, and under 
the circumstances by which he was siu’rounded, Akbar 
built up the Mogul Empire, and had little leisure 
allowed him to perfect its internal economy. He was 


• No mention is made, by the his- 
torirms of liis reign, of Akbar’s efforts 
to extend the S 3 "stem of caaal irrigntion 
initiated bi" Feroz Shah. But from 
tlio edict discovered by Lieut. Abbott 
some information tnny be gleaned. It 
is thus epitomised by the ^^^itcr already 
quoted, in tbc CalciUla li'eview .- “ The 
indications given of his canal system 
are faint and feeble;, and may be con- 
densed into fe^v words. A superm- 
tendent of canals ■was nominated, under 


t-he charge of the works, tJie distribu- 
tion of the water, in short, all e.xecntive 
revenue and police details connected 
with the canal. The works would ap- 
pe.rr t-i h.ii'e been constructed by forced 
labor, since all local olucers are en- 
joined to furrnsli laborers, &C,, with- 
out deJa 3 % To those, however, who 
complierl with tins requisition, water 
is promised during tlic se.TEon of culti- 
vutioiL, and for the entire year. How 


this water was distributed is but faintly 
indicated. The Mir-ab w.as to deter- 
mine the number of cuts necessary for 
each fiergunnab, and in a spirit of equal 
jnstico, he is directed to be careful that 
all parties, rich or poor, strong or weak, 
share alike. From other sources of 
information, it ia supposed that tbc 
amount of water-rent was rated accord- 
ing to the time the heads of the cuts, 
probably of fixed dimensions, remained 
open. Wirilc the necessities of tiio 2ie- 
mindars were thns ministered to, the 
comfort of travellers was not forgotten; 
and it is directed, “ that on both sides 
of the cann), doom to Iliss.ar, trees of 
every description, both for shade and 
blossom, be planted, so as to make it 
like the canal under the tree m Fara- 
di-e, and that the sweet flavor of the 
rare fruits ma}' reach the mouth of 
every one, and that from these lu.viin'es 
a voice may go forth to travellers c.-ill- 
ing them to rest in the cities, where 
their everv'^ want will be supplied.”' 
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SO niucli in the stirmp, that the wonder is his portfolio 
sent forth what it did. But he was a man of a large 
and plastic mind, and so readily adapted himself to 
external circumstances, that the transitions from the 
camp to the councd-chamher hut rarely disquieted 
and nnliinged liiin. 

The successor of this great and wise king was a 
monarch of a very different stamp. Jehanguire inhe- 
rited the vast possessions of his father, hnt none of his 
father’s greatness of sonl. There was no element of 


greatness in his character. He was, indeed, a very little 
man. Inconstant and self-indulgent, easily pleased 
with trifles so that there was some stamp of novelty 
upon them, he lived a careless, sensual life ; now ex- 
cited by wine, now stiipified hy opium, oblivious of 
the responsibilities of his station, and regardless of the 
V elfare of bis people. But he made great progresses to 
Caslmiere, and the way was made pleasant for him. 
His public works were such only as benefited himself. 
Ai’ound the elegant licentiousness of the voluptuous 
monarch the genius of the poet may throw a halo of ro- 
mance, but ah that the historian can say of him is, that 
he was a marveUously poor creaW md a singularly 
jat kmg It IS true that there was one not unlike bim ' 
jylio m-ote letters from " om- palace of -Westmiister,” 
esceeliing him to cliensli and support om- EngliBh 

and nmt ’’V Ms fa-Torahle assignee 

of Veh-m ’ of* character 

he ivas'not'cHl mneh by the admission that 

ourXt Tam^s ' 


aini.c to he met irith in 

Empcro“am the 

=raAdson, Shah Tc an fl r!, 

’ the Mogul Empfr°e reached 
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its liig’liest state of pi'csperity."^ Old travellers, wlio 
foimd tlieir ’way &oin Eiu’ope to tlie Empire of the 
Great Mognl, speak Tritli rai^tru’e of the paternal 
goverruxLent of Shall dehaiij and of the grandeur of 
the cities ndiich dotted his vast empii’e. It was tlie 
good fortime of this prince to reap the henefit of his 
predecessor’s conquests. BTe vns not free ii’oni the 
distractions of war, hut the wars in wliich he was 
engaged were for tlie most payt carried on beyond the 
limits of his ovti dominions, so that they were not 
tom and desolated by the fierce conquests which, both 
before and after his reign, had rent and comadsed the 
provinces of -FTindostan. If great public works were 
ever executed in India under the sway of the kfognls, 
it was whilst Shah Jehan ruled over the coimtry from 
the Peacock throne of Delhi. 

Shah lehan was the cotemporary of our first Charles. 
Lilce that prince, he reigned for more than thirty'- years, 
and was then violently deposed. T)ie Company of 
English merchants, who, under the sanction of his 
predecessor, had established factories at Surat and on 
the coast of Coromandel and Malabar, were stinggling 
for a precarious existence against then powerful idvals, 
the Dutch, It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
idea wliich in those days was entertained by onr 
countrymen of the power, wealth, and grandeur of the 
Great IMogul. Ear above all longs and emperors, in 
tbe imaginations of men, ranked this mighty Eastern 
potentate ; and two centimes later, the name of the 
Great jilogiil capped, with its traditionary magnifi- 
cence, those of aU tlie potentates of the earth, in the 
nm'sery-sports of English cliildren. ISTor did the con- 
ception owe much to the prodigality of the imagina- 

• ‘‘ Klin.fi lOifiTi, flio Lest Instorinn and finances, and the etwcl administrn* 
of those times, gives his opinion, tUnt tion of every department of the state:, 
nlthoug'h Ali-bnr ivas pj-c-emi/ient ns n no prince ever reiimed in Indja that 
conqueror and iaivgiver, yet, for the could be compnrod to Shah Jehan." — 
order and arrange ment of his territorj- {^Elp?an^/anc.J 
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tion. The prince who coTered acres of land mth car- 
pets of silk and gold, who reared above them stately 
pa^dlions glittering with emeralds and rubies, whose 
elephants and horses were lustrous with traj)pmgs of 
jewels and gold, whose crimson tents stretched out 
over long miles of level country, and whose throne the 
practised eyes of European lapidaries valued at six 
millions of English money, might well he regarded as 
the most magnificent sovereign of the earth. But 
magnificence is not hencvolence. It must he admitted 
that the most lavish of our Enghsh viceroys has never 
heen more than partially s^ilfanised.^ Our splendor 
is at best hut tinsel and tawdriness beside the radiant 
magnificence of the Mogul Courts. "We have never 
attempted to compete -with them in this direction. 
Bet credit he allowed them for their royal progresses 
— ^their stately palaces — ^their gorgeous tombs. The 
genius of our country does not display itself in de- 
monstrations of this kind. But we have far greater 
wondei's to sho^Y — far grander spectacles to exhibit, 
"When we have got millions to spend, we do not lock 
them up in peacock-thrones. 

Bid these royal progresses benefit the people ? I 
am veiy certain that they did not. The approach, 
indeed, of the Mogul camp was something lilte the 
dreaded descent of a great flight of locusts. The in- 
habitants of the country tluough which the Emperoi' 
progressed slu’unk from Bie contact of the royal tra- 
veller. The honor may have heen great, hut .the 
injury was gi'eater. Even if the personal character of 
the monarch himself was such as to cause him to de- 
sire the full indemnity of the people, his influence was 
not sufficient to secui-e it. If liis benevolence dictated 

• Sir ynmes JiffickintciFli epokc of any man vrho ever ivent out to India, 
l.ord Wtlieley at a sulcanised Go- but at "best Jie -wnE only a veiy little 
^cmo^-Gent^^ll.” Lord Wellesley had ^ Great JIogTil 
u' RooJ an idc-a of ^icc-rc^ral jwmp aa 
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payment to the nttenuost pice of eYeiy one sup- 
plied the royal camp, it may not uncharitahly he 
doubted whether his satraps were equally scrupulous 
and equally honest. My impression is that the people 
paid heavily for the honor of these royal visits. There 
is one legend, at least, which favors the idea that the 
coming of the Great Mogul was looked upon almost 
with as much horror as English people, in these days, 
anticipate the apx^roach of the Cholera. The Emperor 
had constructed a sort of regal hrmting-hox, at a place 
called, in his honor, Eadshah-mehal, The waters of 
the Eoah canal ran past it, and supplied its sporting 
fonntams and its marble baths. Thither went Shah 
dehan, with Ms courtiers and Ms seiwants. Ins wives 
and his concubines. Brief, however, was their rusti- 
cation, From this pleasant retreat the Court, as tra- 
dition asserts, was soon scared away in fluttering con- 
fusion. At the foot of the hills, that disfigming dis- 
ease so well linown among Alpine residents, the goitre^ 
bnnppnpd to h a very cemmuTL, There were eoine elever 
people in the neighbourhood of Badshah-mehal, who 
tmned it to good account. Assembling a number of 
women so afflicted, thev sent them into the Zenana 
with supplies. At the sight of the unseemly facial 
appendages with wMch these poor women were deco- 
rated, the ladies of the Court, filled with horror and 
pity, eagerly asked what had produced such cruel de- 
formities. 'Well-ins tmeted beforehand, the women 
answered, that the air and water of the place had 
caused these ailments — that no one ever escaped the 
affliction who resided long in these parts — and that 
the ladies would soon discover this unhappy truth for 
themselves. Such alarming intelligence as this burst 
like a loaded shell among the inmates of the Zenana. 
They soon appealed to the Emperor. Would he leave 
them in such a pestiferous country, to be so afflicted 

n 
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and disfigured? Tlieir entreaties are said to have 
preyailed. He sent tlieni away from Badsliah-melial^ 
spent a week or two in tire smToimding forests, en- 
joying the pleasmes of tlie chase, and then followed 
the ladies into a part of the coimtiy more favorable 
to the retention of their charms.^ He never inade 
his appearance in so dangerous a locality again. 

"WTiether, after this mischance, the waters of the 
canal continued to flow in the direction of the reaal 
hnnting-hox, does not very clearly appear. The 
ground upon which we here tread is rough noth con- 
troversial asperities. They who, deshing to produce 
strong contrasts nnfavorahle to the British -Inch an Go- 
vemment, greatly extol and exaggerate the heneficonce 
of the jl'Iogul Emperors, are ever pointmg to tlie re- 
mains of tlie great agueducts and rcservoh's, which the 
traveller in India stnnihles upon and pauses over ; 
wliilst another party, perhaps, with cgnal wani^ of 
eaudor, declares that the IMogul princes were nothing 
hotter than selhsh tenants, and that all the roads 
wliich wewe made, all the trees that were planted, all 
the wells that were dug, all the caravanserais that 
n ci’G erected, and all the canals that were excavated 
hy them, OAved their oidgin to nothing more ennohling 
than a deshe to render their joimicys more afi^reeablc 
and then residences more habitable* to tlieir Imperial 
klajestics themselves. In all probability, the tiaith is 
to be found midway between these two extremes. To 
a certain extent, both parties are right. The klogul 
Emperors may not have been wholly unmindful of the 
interests of their subjects. They irere never unmind- 
II of tbcii own. Eortunatety for the former, the 
claims of the two were not ivhoILy antagonistic. Ji 


tho aikl- S '' ols.^hcte; and it ia 

inihe Npnli-AVcn l'rt^Tjnco®” I’iT e.n nTid ox- 

Ko. XXUI.’ l", .are 
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the Emperor had shut liimself tip in a. single palace, it 
is possible that the fine causeways and the noMe aque- 
ducts, over the remains of wliich we now shed onr 
archgeological tears, would not exist to agitate the 
sources of our regret. But as the Great Mogul was, 
by nature, of the p>eripatetic class — as he delighted in 
change of scene and change of residence — it was ne- 
cessary that there should be roads over which to move 
the material mass of his leviathan camp, and it was 
desirable that the sultriness of his regal halting-places 
should be mitigated by baths and fountains, supplied 
with a constant flow of the refreshing element. The 
roads were made, and they benefited the people. The 
canals were dug, and they benefited the peojfie. But 
when the Enix^eror ordered the construction of a road, 
or the excavation of a canal, and determined the di- 
rection which either should tahe, it may he doubted 
whether the line that was taken was always that which 
most xwomoted the internal traflic or the agidcultirral 
h’rigation of the country. The personal convenience 
of the Emqieror himself was of more aceoimt than the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. But the ha]?- 
jifiiess and prosperity of the people were not wholly 
forgotten. The Mogul Emperors somewhat reversed the 
sentiment contained in Bai’low’s initiatory minute on 
the Begulations of It is a source of pleasing 

reflection/’ they thought, " to Imow that in proportion 
as we contribute to the happiness of oui’s elves and the 
prosperity of the Coml, the nearer we ax>proach to 
these objects”. — i. the welfare of the people. The 

X^’^i^acipal object” of the Mogul Government was 
ceidahfiy not the happiness of the governed. 

That Shah Jehan did much which in effect pro- 
moted the prosperity of the coimtry, is not to he de- 
nied. He was aided hy the greatest executive officer 

* See anle, page 2. 

B 2 
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■wLo ever served a ISIogxu prince. AIi Hm'dan Edian, 
an arcliitect and engineer, tvIio v’^onld liave "been conspi- 
cuons in any age in any country, Tvas at tlie Emperor’s 
right hand. The EelM canal -svas Ms vrorh.^ The 
Eastern Jnmna, or Eoah canal, is also said to he Ms 
V'orlv. The former appears to have been more or less 
in operation np to the year 1753. The efficacy of 
the latter rvas more short-lived. Indeed, it has been 
questioned whether it very long survived the panic of 
the Oom-t ladies at the sight of the disiigm’ed tliroats 
of the poor women who entered the Zenana with their 


* I give tlio follo^ng account of the 
direction it took, and the countries it 
traversed, from an article, already 
quoted in the Cnicuda 7?evi'c!e, hy the 
best historiographer of our Indian 
canals; 

“ All Tifurdan Ivlian’s first linopartod 
from Feroze’s canal at a place called 
Wadlonda, and pursuing a southerly 
course to Korana, it there entered an 
citensive natural holioiv, the licad of a 
great dniinage line, and following that, 
in a highly embanked chnniicU as far as 
Gohnna, it turned thence to tlie south- 
east by Intoula. and, nearly on the ex- 
isting line, entered Delhi. ' On the first 
opening of tlic new canal, it was found 
that the enibatikmciits near G'hana 
vrere inadequate, Tlie water, entering 
the great hollow there, found no cfli- 
cient lino of escape: it gradually- rose 
over, and ultimately burst, the hankE, 
and committing fearful devastation, de- 
Ftroyed ttie town of halpiir, the ca-ten- 
sive ruins of uhieh are still to Vc seen 
in ,a hollow near liohtuk. The inefii- 
cioncy of the line having l>een thus 
fatally demonstrated, an entirely new 
channel was excavated from Eehr to 
Intoula, traversing the anticlinal ridge, 
or natural watcr-shed of tlie country, 
until it reached the vicinity of Bowana- 
Iletwcen this point and the city of 
IJclhl, verj' low /and intervenes ; and 
to carry the canal successfully across 
this hollow much caution and skill 
were required. To pii e command over 
the supply, an ctcape or outlet wag 
canstnieied at. the upper extremity of 
tlie^ hne of embankment, by opening 
which the surfoco-levcl of the canal 
CGuU bo greatly rwhicc-d. Over the 
lowcit part of the hollow the canal was 
carritrl hy a ma'onty aqueduct, be- 


neath which the drainage-water of tho 
country found escape. Clearing the 
low land, tho canal wound for some 
distance along the base of the Aravulli 
hills, and, at a favorable point, boldly 
crossed this ridge by a channel cut 
tlirough the solid rock, no Ices than 
sixty feet deep at the crest. It then 
flowed throngh tho city in a masonry 
bed, throwing ofi* to the right and left 
innucneTable minor streams, by whieh 
the residences of the nobles, and the 
various divisions of the city, were 
abundantly supplied. Throughout the 
great halls, and courts, and private 
apartments of the imperial palace, the 
plentiful strc.um was carried in nu- 
merous channels, both above ground 
and below, supplying the graceful foun- 
tnins, filling the marble baths, watering 
tlm rich fruits and flowers of the ad- 
yoining gardens, and adomiiig, through- 
out its entire extent, that truly regal 
abode in a manner worthy of the mag- 
nificent tuEie of its great architect. 

“ The Success of Ali Slurdan IDian’s 
labors was complete, Tlic immense 
number of old water-courses along the 
whole line of the Delhi canal show to 
how great an extent tho agriculture of 
me countty benefited by its existence. 
Traditions of incredible amounts of 

X’f'Vrmiif* Vi"Tr»-i*irT 1 r- 


rout at Dalbi, iuGmates that tlm clear 
returns from the canal were eufBcient 
Ibrthe maitifeiiancoof 12,000 horsemen, 
a-hc permanent eBtabiifbment, main- 
taincxl for purposes of police and repair, 
consisted of numerous btltHrs (diggers), 
1000 armed peons, and 500 horse, sta- 
tioned, under their officers, at pointg 
three or four milea apart.” 
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supplies. But if tlie goitre liad not destroyed it, 
there were engineering difficulties of too formidable a 
cliaracter to be surmounted ereu liy Ali i^Iurdan 
Kbaii ; and though an attempt uns made long afier- 
rrards to re-open it, it seems uffiolly to haye failed."^ 
The reign of Shah Jehan may be regarded as the 
golden age of Mogul rule. Soon after his deposition, 
it u'as evident that the seeds of decay had heen sorvn 
in that vast empire. Aurungzebe rras a prince of 
greater energy of character ; but it was not permitted 
to him to enjoy the blessings of repose, and to turn its 
opportunities to the advantage of the people. His reign 
was a long and troublous one. He lived in an atmo- 
sphere of strife. And ^vhat were the effects of these 
civil wars may he gathered from the letters of our own 
people. Industry was paralysed ; trade was at a stand- 
still. People hmded their money in the ground : "It 
does not a little trouble us,” vTote one of the Company’s 
chief servants, " to pay nine per cent, interest for what 
money we shall he forced to take up for your account 
towards providing of goods for the next year, and at 
that rate little to be had, every one rather burying 


The following account of the East- 
ern Jymno, or Doah cnnal, is from the 
same source .as the preceding note ; 

“In common vritli the Delhi hmnch, 
the construction of this canal js ordi- 
narily attributed to AU Murdan Klmn. 
Its head was established immediately 
under the euh-IIimnlarao, or Sownlik 
hills; possession having heen taken of 
nn old bed of the river, bearing at this 
day the name of the ‘Budha Jumna.’ 
rassing by the Iiunting-palnce of Shah 
Jehan, called Badshah'incha], it entered 
the bed of the Eaipur-nnla, and, carried 
thence in an exaavated channel across 
the Intunwala and Xowgong mountain 
torrents, it Was tlirown into a low 
ravine ne.ar the town of Bebut, whicli 
it foUoved until it readied the liead of 
the Jlnskurra river, near the village of 
Kuhin. Entering there upon the high 
land, the canal was carried past Saha- 
runpnr, Ilnmpur, Jcllalabad, Slmmli, 
and other largo towmi, until it de- 
Econiled again into the valley of the 
Jumna, mid, p.ibaing another iinponnl 


palace at Eanup, fell into the river 
nearly opposite t ho city of Delhi 

“ The great ditficiilties at the head of 
the canal were doubtless beyond the 
skill of the Mogul engineers : and, ns 
there are no signs of irrigation in the 
Fouthem part, and no masonry works 
of any kind, it may be concluded that, 
after the first opening, vliich is said to 
have been folloned by great injuries to 
the towns of Behut and Snhnmnpiir, 
the attempt to maintaia the supply was 
abandoned. 

“ About 1780, Zabita Klinn, Ttohilln, 
is said to haie re-opened tiie channel, 
and to have brought a stream of water, 
through the bed of the Kiranuni ri\er, 
to the site of the great city projected 
by him in tltc nejglibourho^ of Jella- 
labad, Thana Bhmvn, and Dolinn, in 
the district of MuznfTomnggur. JQut 
Ins canal could have been open only for 
a few months; and with the first rain- 
floods, it was doubtless seen that the 
difiicultics wore too forimdablc to Ikj 
overcome.” 
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tlieir money than adYenturing to trust it out in this 
time of And ■with good reason, too, Tras the 

treasure buried deep in the ground, for another of the 
old Company’s servants mites, ahont the same time, 
that upon any occasion of vnr the long mil either 
have the pmses, or else purse and hejidf’t hTothing 
vras more dangerous, in those days, than to he the pos- 
sessor of a little availahle coin. The Mogul princes 
opened their loans at the edge of the scrmetar. 

In the eyes of the general body of Mahomedans, 
Aurungzebe stands upon a higher pinnacle of reputa- 
tion than any one of his pr-edecessors. He u^as the 
most magnificent of potentates, and the most arbitrary 
of despots. He ■was every inch a long, according to 
the Mussulman standard of consummate royalty. No 
man was more prodigal of money, or more prodigal of 
life. The gorgeonsness of his Court, and the imscrupii- 
iousness of his acts, reached a height that had not been 
atta-ined during the reign of his predecessors. By this 
time Buropean intercourse with the countries of the 
East had greatly increased ; and we have, therefore, 
more Hmd and more faithful pictures of the splendor of 
Auiungzehe s Court, and more detailed accounts of the 
general state of the empire dm*ing his reign, than the 
Maliomedan liistorians have handed domi to us. And 
it must he acknowledged that no ti-avellcr, before or 
since, has dazzled the world with such a glitter of 
words, signifymg gorgeous realities, as the pleasant 
hrench physicianf who accompanied the royal camp 
from Delhi to Cashmere, and has told ns in rapturous 
language, of the stately spectacle of Bowshcra Beo’um, 
on licr Pegue elephant, “ghttermg mtli gold°and 
azure, foUowcd hy five or sm other elephants ahnost as 
stately as her own,- and « a troop of Tartarian and 
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Oaslimeriaii maids of honor around her person, all fan- 
tastically dressed.” 

But the only question to be considered is, -what 
effect had all this upon the happiness of the people ? 
It is certain that regal magnificence is no test of 
national prosperity. The wealth which was lavished 
upon all the sumptuous palaces and the panoramic 
camps of those restless Emperors, must have heen 
primarily es.tracted from the people. How the im- 
perial coffers were filled it is not difileult to conjecture. 
Some of the early Mogul conquerors emdclied them- 
selves hy a series of stupendous brnglaiies. If we 
eonld trace the career of any particular emerald or ruljy 
from the days of Mahmoud of Ghuznec to those of Shah 
ffehan, there are few who would not rather thirds: of 
the costly jewel in the blaze of the peacock's tail, than 
in the deep obsemity of the howels of a hideous idol. 
But we have no means, amidst so many broken d,^mastic 
chains, of establisliing any imperial succession of this 
kind; and wo might fairly assume, even if we had 
no positive evidence to rest upon, that, directly or in- 
directly, the people paid the price of all the gorgeous 
magnilicence which rendered the Com't of the Great 
Mogul a type of regal splendor throughout the whole 
of the chulised world. It is stated that the progresses 
of Shah lehan had no 23erceptibie effect upon liis cof- 
fers — that all Ms vast undertaldngs, indeed, were ma- 
naged -with so niucli economy that he left an overflow- 
ing ti’easmy, and a jewel-house groaning uith wealth.^' 
may gather from tliis sigiiiflcant fact some idea of 
what it was that caused the jjeople to regard with un- 
mingled horror the a2)xn'oach of the Mogul Court.. It 
would be curious to ascertain what was the amount of 

* Jl^iphinsioi.c, EGmior computes flic '*ltG is not likely to cv.nfJpemlc, for 
amount nt sometliiiifr miJer C,000,000.^ lie makes Stiah Jrhnn’s reTeniie 
ofourmDiiev,KlmtiIvli(inat2^,OOO.OOOf, 23,<l00j000g trliilst it is pcne^Iy 
“and,” Bius lljc Ijiptorinn, m a inUo, m’koned to lm\C keen 32,000, 000/," 
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forced labor extracted from tlie people, and to what 
extent they were paid for their supplies. It is easy to 
“ manage vast undertakings with economy,’’ if little or 
nothing is to be paid for work or materials. And I 
hardly think that with such data before us — as costly ex- 
peditions undertaken at little cost, and the popular dread 
of the Emperor’s approach- — -it is very unfair to assume 
that the rights of the people, inhabiting the country 
through which the despot dragged the cumbrous length 
of his gorgeous camp, were very slenderly regarded 
either by the sovereign himself, or the officers who at- 
tended Ills Court 

That the Mogul Emperors left behind them some mag- 
nificent works, rests not merely on the authority of the 
Mahomedan historians. There are many picturesque 
evidences of the fact still patent to the senses of oil who 
journey through the provinces of Hindostan, But only 
a small portion of these worlvs ever conferred any sub- 
stantial benefit on the people, and a stUl smaller portion, 
were intended, primarily, to promote their happiness. 
If they did, it was more by accident than by design. 
Many of the works of which traces are still to be seen, 
were in active operation for any one’s benefit but for 
an extremely short space of time. Mraiy of them had 
served their purpose when a particular king ceased to 
niigi-ate in a particular direction. There is nothing more 
remarkable, indeed, in this florid picture of Mahomedan 
beneficence, than the fact that there is nothing of a s^us- 
famed character about it. The beneficence of the Mogul 
Emperors was personal and accidental. It was never the 
growth of any fixed principle inherent in the Govern- 
ment, and, ns such, handed down from one representative 
o monarchical power to another; but was dependent 
ntirely on individual character, which was often only 

AcVqiiotcd excavated by forced 
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aiiot'her name for indi^ddual caprice. Fortunately, these 
individual changes vrere then of occurrence unusually rare 
in Mahomedan countries. The epoch of which I am now 
writing extended over a period of about a century and a 
half, and embraced only four reigns, Ahbar ascended 
the throne in 1556, and Aurungzebe was carried to the 
tomb in 1707. The evil, therefore, of that capricious 
exercise of power, of those frequent mutations in the 
system of government, which are inseparable from all 
despotisms, was not experienced to that extent which is 
entailed upon a people when they have not merely to con- 
tend against the caprices of an individual, but against the 
caprices of a series of capricious inclhdduals. Still I con- 
fess that I have little faith in the happiness of the people 
under such a despotism as that of the Great Moguls.'^ 
Neither life nor property was secure under their rule. 
The Mahomedan conquerors took what they wanted, and 
executed whom they would. If a merchant possessed 
gold or jewels, he was careful to hide his wealth. If an 
artisan was more than commonly ingenious in his craft, 

♦ I am spcukinp here of the flower the person so jnforme<l of is put to 
of the Mogul princes. It is almost denti), aud his property is given to the 
superfluous to allude to the cruelties of informer.” Again: “’Upon a certain 
tho earlier Mahomedan rulers, Ihn day. when I myself was present, some 
Uatuta says that owing to tlie tj'rauny men were brought out who had been 
of the Emperor, Delhi, triion he entered accused of havmg attempted the iifo of 
it. was almost a desert. The greatest the ViUer. They u ere ordered nccord- 
eity in the world had the fewest in- ingly to be thrown to the elephants, 
habitants” I'he particular instniiccs which had been taught to cut their vic- 
of the prince’s emelty which arc given, time to pieces. Their hoofs ivere cased 
arc too numerous for cihition — one or '\vith sharp iron instruments, and the 
two instances will sutBce: " One of the e.xtrcmities of these were like knives 
Emirs of Earguna came to pay him a On sucli occasions the elephant- driver 
temporary visit. The Emperor re- rode upon them ; and when a man was 
cciveJ liim very kindly, and bestowed thrown to them, they would wrap their 
on him eoine rich presents. After this trunk about him and toss him up, tiien 
the Emir had a wish to return, but take him uith the teeth and throw him 
was afraid the Emperor would not between their fore feet upon the breast, 
allow him to do so; iie began, there- If the order was to cut him to pieces, 
fore, to think of flight. Upon this, a the elephant would do so with his irons, 
whisperer gave intimation ofhis design, and tlien throws the piece among the 
and the Emir was put to death; the assembled irmltitudo; but if the order 
whole of h(s wealth was then given to uas to leave him, he would be left lying 
the informer. For this is the custom, before the Emperor, until the skin 
that when anyone gives private inti- should bo taken off and stuffed withhay, 
matlon of the designs of another, and and the flesh given to the dogs.” 
his information turns out to be true, 
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]ie concealed the extent of his skill. It ^as dangerous 
to he rich. It was daii£!;erous to be clever. It was 
dangerous in any way to be a marked man. If the sove- 
reign was accessible to his subjects, so was the execu- 
tioner. Justice was administered with such extraordi- 


nary promptitude, that offenders were hurried into the 
presence of their Maker almost before they knew that 
they had committed any offence. Nor was the personal 
clemency of the sovereign himself any defence against 
such gross abuse of arbitrary power. He had no means 
of communicating his own mild nature to the provincial 
viceroys and governors who ruled over remote parts of 
his empire, or even to the ministers of his o’wni imme- 
diate cabinet.^'’ His delegated authority was often cruelly 
abused. Old travellers tell of barbarous acts committed 


even in the presence of European gentlemen, at the re- 
cital of which humanity shudders, and creduhty is well- 
nigh staggered. t* There is hardly a native of India in 


Ecbram, Akb.ar's primo rninister, 
TTus rv great man, .'md, on tbe -vvliole, 
not fi bad one. But it is recorded of 
bini, tbnt “ be toolr advantage ol 
Akb.ar’s absence on a iiawking-party, 
to put to do.itli Taidi Beg, the former 
governor of Delhi, vitbout even the 
ccrcniony of taking the king’s orders on 
-so solemn an occasion. One day, vliilc 
Akbar ir.is amuftDg lii.-uscif vrith an 
clcpbnnt-figlit, one of these nnimalE 
ran off the field pursued by its nnt.ago- 
nist, and follon-cd by a promiscuous 
crowd of spectators; it rushed llirough 
the tents of Bcbram, some of wbicli 
■were tbroyn down; thus e.vposing the 
danger, ivhiBt if 
n evT all around 1 dm into the utmost 
confusion and alarm. Irritated by this 
foomtnp ngront, and, lairbaps, susncct- 
mg a dcMgu against Jiis Hte, BebUm 
elephant-driver to be put 
c ^ ’ A nobleman, 

Bel mm was put to death on Vomo 
s igbt charge by that minister. Tlic 
King s own tutor. Bit klaboracd Khan 

■ y* ® banisftc-d on pretence of n 
D^tmage to M^ca.” If nxen of 
V ere treated to tins wild jus- 


tice, it is little likely that tbe eoni- 
monalty escaped. 

t Take, for exnniide, the following 
from the travels of John Mandelslo, 
written in iGtO. The governor of 
Almiedabad bad anvitod tbe principal 
directors of the English and Dutch 
trades to an entertainment, of whiebj 
as usual, displays of dancing-girls 
were among Uie chief features. One 
party having danced themselves out, 
another was sent for; but they refused 
to come, for a reason which need not be 
^ven, and werci then forcibly dragged 
into the presence of the governor. Ho 
listened to their excuse, "Linghed at 
it, hut immediately commanded out a 
party of his guard, and ordered their 
heads to he struck off. They begged 
tlicir lives with horrid cries and lamen- 
tations; but lie would he obeyed, and 
caused tlie execution to be dono in the 
hefore all the company — not one 
4^1 1 then jireseiit daring to mnko 

the least inf erccsEion for thoso wretches, 
who were eight in number. TJie stran- 
gers were startled at the liorror of the 
rind inlmm.anity of the action, 
r II * governor taking notice of, 
leJl a Laughing, and aaked them w'bat 
they were so much Btartlcd at.” 
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tlie present day, ttIio does not ling to himself the precious 
thought that there is no longer any porver in the state 
that can order, imder the influence of a gust of passion, or a 
spasm of caprice, even the meanest lahorer to be trampled 
to death by elephants, or disembowelled with a sharp 
knife. The poorest Cooley is entitled to all the solemn 
formalities of a judicial trial, and the punishment of 
death, by whomsoever administered, and on whomsoever 
inflicted, without the express decree of the law, is a mur- 
der for which the highest functionary in the Company’s 
territories is as much accountable as a sweeper would be 
for the assassination of the Grovern or- General in Durbar. 

It must be admitted that the later Mogul Emperors 
were not intolerant — that they seldom or never gave 
way to the httleness of religious persecution. It would 
seem that the earlier Tartar monarchs filled all the chief 
offices of the state with strangers and aliens, and that 
the Hindoos were almost wholly set aside. But the 
princes of whom I am now writing were more tolerant 
and more liberal. The claims of the Hindoos were not 
disregarded. Men were appointed to offices of high trust 
and emolument, -without reference to the religion which 
they professed, or the country from wliich they drew 
their origin. 

It is not easy to ai'rive at a clear conception of the 
general condition of the great mass of the people duj’iug 
the reign of the Mogul princes. Materials are greatly 
wanting. Early traveller and historians tell us much of 
the Court — little or nothing of the people. Ibn Batuta, the 
Ai'ah traveller, whom Mahomed Toghlak made Judge of 
Delhi, tells -us nothing of the condition of the inhabitauts 
of Northern India, but leaves us to infer that the coimtiy 
was considerably over-run with robbers and wild beasts. 
Of the country on the coast of Malabar, however, he 
gives a flourishing account, “ In all this space,” he sayr 
“ of two months’ joumej', there is not a span free nv. 
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cultivation. For everybody has here a garden, and his 
house is placed in the middle of it, and round the whole 
of this there is a fence of wood, up to which the ground 
of each inhabitant comes.’’ Tlie Italian travellers, who 
visited India about the same time, speak •\\dth rapture of 
the flourishing state of Guzerat and Cambay; and de- 
scribe the populous towns, the rich orchai’ds, and the 
beautiful gardens which everywhere decorated the banks 
of the Ganges, and indicated the prosperity of the people. 
But the knowledge possessed by these travellers was su- 
perflcial in the extreme; what they saw they but im- 
perfectly comprehended, and of what they heard they 
had but scanty means of estimating the truth. One fact 
■was always related to them, and always cai’efully set 
down in their tablets. In every city that they passed 
were stored up immense heaps of jewels and gold. That 
tliere were, in those days, vast accumulatious of this kind 
of unproductive capital is not to be doubted. But the 
many profited little by the hoarded wealth of the few. 
The indications of national prosperity were, I believe, 
local and accidental ; and I have no faith in the general 
result. The wealth of India may have been great, but it 
did not circulate. It is now diffused over a larger space 
— is more reproductive. That, to some extent, these 
once stored-up treasures have, by a gmdiial process 
of extraction, been drained out of the country, is not to 
be denied. But the residue is of more service to the 
people than the gross amount secretly garnered up in the 
most affluent days of the old JMahomedan Icings.* 

Of this gorgeous disjjlay of imperial wealth our own 


* A Yer 3 - OYrcritncctl nnd intelligent 
friend, to ^^■]lnm this work is indebted 
for Fome of its niast Yitluable dctfllls, 
writes, with rcforencc to this nnd the 
pa.Ffn're nt p, 2-J; “Idle question here 
stj-pLKfL-d is n Tcrr carious one, nnd 
one rcttnrdinp which 1 once hnd a talk 
witli Jamc*3 Skinner. Hven so lute ns 
in the days of liis youth, the cxlilhition 
of wealth at the ercat gatherings of 


native chiefs, Malir.attns, and otliors, 
was dar.zhup — wliat lias become of it? 
H.as it. 1 asked — has it not spread 
atnnng' the people, and so raised the 
general level, though the cmmencee 
xnay liave lx«n lowered ? Skinner 
would not admit this— at least, not to 
the ertont I desired — and maintained, 
with the Shroffs and Bunncnlis, that 
wc drain tiio land.”— [jl/, S'. We/as,] 
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countrymen, spoke in tlie same exalted strainsj but they 
contrasted it witb tbe general poverty of'tlie people. 
“ Touching the wealth of the Mng,’’ ivnote one of the 
oldest of the Company’s servants, in the reign of de- 
iDungiure, “ though I cannot be otherwise persuaded 
than that it is “^mny great, yet I cannot believe it to 
amount to that exceeding height that Captain Hawkins 
hath veiy fabulously written of it ; but howsoever, it is 
certainly mammllousl}’’ great; and tliis he raiseth two 
principal ways, by the rent of his lands, and by the 
goods of his noble subjects, for almost the whole estate 
of all the greater persons of his kingdom retuineth to 
him after their decease. The main sum of his wealth 
consisteth partly in ready money in liis coffers, whereof 
he is said to possess wonderful store ; for there is still an 
importation of all sorts of money into his country, but 
never an exportation; and paiily in rich stones, pearls, 
andjewmls, wherewith he is reported to be better fiu’- 
nished than any piince on the face of the earth.” And 
the same 'iviiter adds^ that though some of tlie comtiers 
are very wmalthy, tlie plebeian sort is so poor, that the 
greatest paid of them go naked in their whole bodies, 
saving about their [middle] which they cover with a 
linen coverture a state of beatitude in respect of 
which tliev, in no degree, differ ffom the people of die 
px’esent day. 

Of the dangerous state of the public ways at this time, 
a clear conception maj" he gained from the statements 
of the same writer. “ On my passage from Surat,” lie 
says, “ over a large tract of country as far os Agra, I was 
subject to a world of dangers on the way, it being well 
known that no countiy more dangerous to travel is in 
the whole world than this, by reason of many thousands 
of blood-sucking villains, tliat for so much as one of their 

* t/osepfi tSalVank io the Cawpany., Adv. 22, 1CI7. Irtdta House JRceords.HT.S^ 
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brass pieces of money tliat cotmtervailetli tlie tim’d part of 
a penny sterling cut a man’s tliroat, wliicli doth appear 
1)}^ the example of one of our poor countrymen, travelling 
about a year past betwixt Surat and Agra, over certain 
woody and desolate parts of the country^ was so often 
assaulted by thieves on the way, whereof some stripped 
him of aU his little money about liim; yet wheu cha- 
ritable people did offer him money to buy him victuals, 
he would take none of them, knowing he should quickly 
be deprived of it, besides the fear of his life, but con- 
tented himself only with such poor food as people pre- 
sented to him.” Howbeit,” adds the writer, in a spirit 
of gi'ateful veneration, I for my part passed through all 
those hellish weapons that these cannibal villains used 
to Idll men withal, secm’ely enough, through the tender 
mercies of my gracious God.”"'^ This does not bring out 
in very favorable colors the internal administration of 
the Moguls. 

Some stress has been laid upon the amount of revenue 
raised under the Mahomedan dynasties ; but I do not re- 
gard this as any real test of the prosperity of the coun- 
try. ^ Ihu Batuta says that the revenue raised from the 
district of Dowlatahad, in “ taxes and fines,” amoimted 
to se\enteen crores of rupees, or seventeen millions of 
our money. What the extent of country subject to the 
lieutenantcy of Bowlatabad may have been, is only to 
be vaguely gathered from the assertion that it extends 
tluough a distance of three months,” L e., a three months’ 
journey During the reigns of the later Mogul Emperors, 
from Akbar to Aurungzebe, the revenue seems to liave 
a\ nxage rom twenty-six to twenty milhons of our money. 
iJurmg tlicse reigns, varying according to the personal 
c laraoter of the monarch, a considerable amount was 
realised from the questionable sources of fines and pie- 

• Jc^ph SallanJ. to tht Company, Novemha , 1C17. India House liecords. 
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sents. Besides tLese, there was little else than the land- 
tax to recruit the royal treasury. It would seem that 
in Akbar’s reigOj Upper India yielded more, and Lower 
India less, than at the present period. A comparison of 
the w'ealtli of the different districts will be in some re- 
spects to our advantage ; in others, to our disadvantage. 
But, on the whole, rightly estimated, the balance is not 
against us.f 

There have necessarily been great clianges, and of those 
changes advantage lias been taken by writers eager to 
elevate the Mahomed an rule at tlie expense of that of 
the British Government in India. Doubtless, some once- 
prosperous places exhibit now no sign of prosperity — 
doubtless, there is nothing but waste and ruin visible in 
spots Avhich were once smiling with cultivation, or stately 
with the evidences of mercantile wealth. But look at the 
state of England at the present time. If a traveller were 


* It pliould be ‘borne in mind that, 
under the guvonimont of the Blahome- 
den pruices, the productiveness of the 
Ef)ii 'ivns more uncertain and accidental 
than under our ov,'n Tiie disturlied 
state of tiiG country often caused largo 
breadths of land to remain fallow for 
some years, and when they were again 
brought under cultivation, the yield 
was necessarily great- 

f A very nb/e uTiter in the C>tlrui(a 
Hcvii'vo (Article, The Ia/h and Times ef 
AlJiar) iins given some iutcrostmg de- 
tails of the relative amounts of rcicnue 
raised from different districts in Akbar's 
timo and in oiir own: — -“Wc will take 
at random the rcienuc of different 
zillahs in various parts nf the kingdom, 
and tJic balance-sheet vill be struck in 
our favor. Chittagong or Chatgaon, 
in Abnl Tar.Va scheme, paid three lakhs 
a year. Xow, though oicr-rnn with 
jungle, nnd burdened with an extra- 
ordinary revenue nnd judicial esta- 
blishment, it yields almost six. Pnriica 
gave barely two: it now i iclJs above 
twelve. Tirlmt gave hardly e lakhs, 
and It now produces fourteen; Iludaon 
shows us a balance of nine In kii.s, and 
it gave eight in the tunc of Akbar: 
Abaliabad presents a scorn of twenty- 


two with UK, in opposition to seven with 
the ifogul. We have selected tlic aimve 
fllmost at a venture, and on the other 
band it would be unfiir not to mention 
Several districts where tJic balance 
Eeoms in favor of tlic old scheme. 
These, it may he augured, are mostly 
in Upper Indiu, nnr were the inight3’' 
resources of Uengal ever brouglit nito 
full play by tlic ftlnhomcdan .sn’tcreign 
or hy thu ablest <Jf Jus iiceroys. Jfc- 
tiiaon, under the great financier of 
Akbar, paid in ten. Inkhs at least, and 
it IS now set down as giving onl_v too 
Bahar showed twenty-one I.aklw, rmtl 
Its actual lanJ-rcTonue is probibii' 
about the same, and Agr.a, whicli is 
now tliought ricli at fifteen, is set dovm 
as giving the almost incredible return 
of fifty-one lakh'i of rupees. [This, 
hoivever, niay be cvplninod nw.iy. In 
the Suh.sh wen? probably conipr,, hen drd 
seven'll snjaller Sirenr/; or V-i'labs, as 
^Muttra, Furrukabad, Etawali Xc ] But 
our present great strength bos m the 
revenues of Bengal and Behar, Uere 
We surpass the best days of the IMus- 
Eulmans, and to tliis nlone we trust for 
a corps Jc reserve when war or the cx- 
IHinscsofa province unable to pay itsdf 
have drained the coffers of the state. 
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now to undertalje a journey into the intexiox "by roadj be 
wonld stumble upon many signs of wliat; witb equal 
cundovur and truth., migbt be declared to be evidences of 
tlie decadence of Great Britain. He -would pass tbrougb 
many once-dourisliing countiy towns, now in a state of 
■visible desertion and prostration. He would enter once- 
magnificent caravanserais (posting-liouses and hotels), 
on the spacious court-yards of which the grass is now 
growing. If the windows are not broken, and the house 
and the stables empt)’-, the probability is that the traveller 
will find the many-roomed edifice inhabited by the an- 
cient landlord, now a needy farmer, and the parish curate, 
who finds there permanent accommodation at a lower 


rent than is demanded by any other inhabitant of the 
place. The little town, which once was in a continual 
state of bustle and excitement, is now like a city of the 
silent. Little children play securely in the streets, un- 
scared by the clanging hoofs of post-horses, or the smack- 
ing of post-boys' whips. But, for all this, Bngland is not 
in a state of decay. The tide of traffic and the course of 
our pleasure-progresses ruu in a different dhection. If 


old towns are falling into decay, new ones are springing 
up. As it is in England, so is it in India. It would be 
as reasonable to declare that the prosperity of Great 
iitain is declming, because there are evidences of decay 
along the Great blortli Load, as to comment upon tlie de- 
crepitude of the Indian Empire, because about the grand 
imperial highway from Delhi to Cashmere there are 
indications of a state of bygone road-side grandeur, 
tn the shape of ruined caravanserais and wells. The 
similitude IS not a perfect one, but its imperfections 
eci e y to the disadvantage of my argument. 
Tlie change is, m the one case, horn a state of things in 
accordance noth the interests of the people, to another 
- I CO ^ mgs, lender altered circumstances, advantat^eous 
to the mtereste of the people. In the other case" the 
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change is from, a state of things advantageous to the 
Emperor and his immediate followers, to a state of things 
advantageous to the general mass of the people. The 
evidences of decline which we see around us in India, are 
evidences, in reality, of little more than the decline of the 
paramount power of imperial selfisliuess. We need not 
much concern ourselves about such a decadence as this. 

I have touched upon the subject of the relative amount 
of revenue raised under the Idogul dynasties and under 
the British'Indian Government, But of far more im- 
portance and interest than the question of the amount 
of revenue raised, is the question of the ananner of its 
expeuditui*e. I doubt whether the revenue actually col- 
lected under the most prosperous Mogul Government 
ever exceeded that now raised by our own. I am certain 
that, whatever tlie amount may have been, it was less 
beneficially expended. Now it is paid into what is 
emphatically called the public treasury. It is held in 
trust, and expended for the benefit of the people. But 
in the old times, much of the money collected from the 
people by legitimate, and much besides that was extorted 
from them by illegitimate means, was poured into the 
coders of the Emperor and his dependents. Save in 
rare exceptional cases, there was a lavish waste of money 
on the costly accompaniments of a licentious Comt — 
on dancing' girls and figliting animals, and pleasime-pro- 
gresses and gi’eat panoramic camps. The contributions 
of the people were not sown, as it were, in the national 
soil, to spring up speedily again multiplied into a lich 
harvest. That which was taken from the husbandman 
did not return to him, but went, perhaps, to decorate 
the tail of a jewelled peacoch, or to beautify the costly 
mosaic on the tomb of a Mussulman dame. It is very 
tine that the English in ‘India have erected no Taj- 
hlehals. If a Governor- General were to attempt to spend 
a tithe of the lumdreds of thousands of pounds which 

E 
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tlie Tnj is said to liave cost, on the tomh of a defunct 
"wife, he would he recalled long before the work could 
be completed, and impeached soon after his recall. 

I have no wish to blacken the character of the Ma- 
li omedan Emperors. I am anxious to give them credit 
for all that they have done. But I am almost ashamed 
of myself for having spent so much time in showing — 
what is so patent to the imaided comprehension of all who 
liave not contented themselves mth ignorance or aban- 
doned themselves to prejudice — the manifest inferiority, 
in the scale of benevolence and beneficence, of even the 
best of these Mahomedau despots, as rulers of Hindostan, 
to the most indolent and selfish of our own Governors- 
Generah It is enough, indeed, to write that they were 
despots. Under such a despotism, the people could not 
have been prosperous or happy. There was no security 
for life or propert3\ The luxurious selfishness of the 
Emperors depressed and enfeebled the people. It could 
not be otherwise. The country, indeed, is still prostrated 
by that great curse of hlogul tyranny. It has never re- 
covered from the corrupting influences of the slavisli 
fear which that great domination engendered. India 
owes the confirmed debasement of her morals, no less 
than her mosques and cenotaphs, to the Moguls. It 
mey be that a conquered people are always, more or 
less, a false people — that it is not in the nature of men 
to be truthful with the yoke on their necks. But the 
form of government observed, and the character of 
the religion professed by the conquerors, must always 
regulate the degi'ee to wliich pohtical prostration is 
accompanied by moral debasement. Ealsehood is the 
child of fear. And who can estimate the ti'emendous 
amount of falsehood against which the English legis- 
lator lias now to contend? — falsehood which baffles the 
wisdom of the enlightened, and sets at nought the best 
ofTorts of the liiimane. The state of tliing.s which ex- 
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is ted under the rule of tlie Mogul despots was too 
siu-ely calculated to corrupt both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos — to perpetuate among both classes the selfish- 
ness and faithlessness which years of milder rule and 
more ennobling example have yet scarcely even begun 
to eradicate. 

We found the people of India abject, degraded, false 
to the very core. IMussulmau domination had called 
into full activity all the had quahties which Hhidooism 
has in itself a fatal tendency to generate. To the esoteric 
vices inseparable from such a religion were added the 
exoteric vices born of circumstances, ipiurious to any 
people, but to such a people fatal in the extreme. The 
faithlessness, if not engendered, aggravated, and per- 
petuated by Mussulman despotism, is now the grand 
stumbling-block of British legislation. There is hardly 
an hour of his official existence in whicli it does not 
present itself in the path of the Christian functionary, to 
impede his advance and embaiTass Ids movements. It is 
as patent to him as tlie Taj-Mehal, or the Kootab-Minar ; 
and, go where he will, it is sure to stare him in the face. 

Xt has not been my object in this chapter to draw any 
regular' comparison between the general featuras of IMa^ 
Iiomedan rule and those of our own dominion in the East. 
There is one point of difference, which will I'eadily 
present itself to the mind of even the most inexperienced 
reader. It will at once occur to him, that the Mussul- 
man conqueror, though differing in rehgion, and to a 
certain extent in manners, from the Hindoo, was stOl 
a member of the same great Oriental family, and ex- 
hibited, in his ordinary intercomne with tlie inhabitants 
of the conquered land, as many points of resemblance as 
of difference, and even in the latter very often assimilated 
his own customs to those of the country of his adoption. 
He sat on the ground ; he ate his dinner with his fingers; 
he covered liis head and unco^mred his feet in-doors; he 
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secluded liis woraen; and if he did not bring Avith. him the 
same amount of regard for ceremonial observances, and 
the same rigid ideas on the subject of the cleanliness and 
uncleanliness of external things, he was very soon impreg- 
nated with tliera. The Mahoraedan conqueror rapidly 
became Hindooised. He fused himself into the general 
mass of the people. He Avas not a Tartar, or an Afghan, 
but a hlahomedan Indian. India was his country ; he 
was not merely in it, but of it. He, or his father, or some 
more remote ancestor, had emigrated thither, and had 
forgotten the country he had left behind. But between 
the English conqueror and his Hindoo subject there is 
an impassable gulf. There is nothing in common be- 
tween them. The British gentlemen, ivlio fill all the 
principal offices of the state, are not Christian Indians, 
but Christian Englishmen. They have brought their own 
costume and their own customs with them, and they keep 
them on the banks of the Ganges as they would on the 
banks of tbe Tiiames. They live alone — utterly sepa- 
rated from the mass of the people — and are suiTounded 
Avith a prestige of superior Avisdom and superior strength ; 
but still, in many respects, an astonishment and a reproach 
in the e3''es of our benighted brethren. 

It is Avithiu the scope of this inquiiy only to consider 
the veiy obvious difference of Avhich I speak in relation 
to the liappiness and prosperity of the people. And, 
on this point, it needs not that much should be said. 
The more you know of a man’s circumstances — the 
more clearly yon rmderstand his character, and are 
acquainted Avith his feelings and opinions — the more 
familiar you ai'e Avitli his domestic habits, and the more 
unrestrained is your intercourse Avitli him — the more good 
j'ou maj" do him, if j-ou AS'-ill. But the greater, at the same 
time, is the injury" Avlhch these advantages enable you 
to inflict ujDon him. Doubtless the orientabsm of our 
hrahomedaii predecessors might have Avronght mightilj^ 
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for tlie benefit of the people of India, but it be fair!}’- 
doubted that it did. It was used rather as an engine of 
oppression than of protection. It manifested itself rather 
in arbitrary interference than in kindly conceniment. It 
was insolent and magisterial, rather than tender and 
paternal in its demonstrations. If the familiarity of the 
Mahomedans with the language, the usages, the feelings, 
and opinions of the people of India had been associated 
with our own earnest and sustained deshe to turn these 
advantages to account, great, doubtless, would have been 
the gain. But it was the study of the Mahomedans to 
turn them only to their own account, and they were 
rai’ely used as anything more than instruments of extor- 
tion and oppression. 

Apart from these considerations, it is probable that the 
points of resemblance between the conquerors and the con- 
quered rendered the yoke more irritating and oppressive. 
Tlie greater the difference between the master and the 
ser^'allt, the less intolerable is the state of servitude. But 
not merely upon this account is the latter less restless 
beneath it. It is certain that under the Maliomedan 
Governinents the people were conttriually breaking out 
into revolt. Under the British Government internal re- 
bellion is a thing almost unknown. I believe that this is 
in no small measme attributable to the approximation in 
the one case, and the divergence in the other, of which 
I have been speaking. When the difference betAvecn the 
master and the servant is slight, the latter is little able to 
understand why the relationship should exist, and little 
wiihng to suffer its continued existence. He does not 
recognise either the physical or the moral superiority 
which should place one in subjection to the other. And, 
therefore, he is restless under the yoke, and endeavors 
to cast it off. But when the master comes from a distance 
— from some far-off fabulous country*' — when he speaks 
anotlier language, has another complexion. Avenrs anotlier 
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dresSj and comes witli all tlie environments of wealth, 
and wisdom, and physical power, great alike in activity 
and endmnnce — the seiwant recognises the necessity of 
submission; his self-love is less wounded, he is more 
patient under the yoke. Now, if the yoke is to he home 
at all, it cannot he home too patiently. Everj^^ effort to 
cast it off increases the cost of the subjugation. 

I have one more argument to notice in this chapter, 
which has swollen to a length which I did not contem- 
plate at its commencement. Xt is said that if the 
people of India were happiei* under onr mJe than under 
that of then* Asiatic conquerors, they would emigrate 
largely into the British provinces trojn those states, as 
Oude and Hyderabad, which are still inider Asiatic 
domination. ^Ind it has been tu'ged by a veay high 
authoiity that this circumstance is to he attiihnted to 
the fact that, although under British rule there is 
more security and more tranquillity, our monopoly of 
all the chief olTices of the state more than counter- 
balances these advantages, and deters men from seek- 
ing our protection. Bat it appears to me that we need 
not look fmthcr than the Imown character of the 
people of India for the cause of their immove ability and 
quiescence. Tlie natives of India am not a migi'atory 
people, Tliey are not an enterprising people. Apathy 
is one thing; content is another. Of the nhsgovem- 
ment of the Oude and Hyderabad provinces I need not 
speak in tliis place. It is argued that this misgovem- 
ment is submitted to, because the natives under native 
rule may rise to offices of dignity and emolument. But 
how little, after all, docs this affect the happiness of 
the gi'oat mass of the people. It is small consolation 
to Ihc husbandman whose crops are destroyed, or to 
the artisan whose house is burnt to the ground, that 
there is no law against his sitting as a judge, or com- 
manthng a regiment of horse. It is of far more iin- 
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portance to liim that they who command regiments of 
horse should protect instead of opimessing, and that 
they who sit as judges should conscientiously admi- 
nister justice to the people. It appears to me that the 
view taken of this matter by the Comt of Dhectors 
of the East India Company is pre-eminently sound. 
^■^Eacilities of official advancement,' ’they wrote hi an 
admirahle letter to the Supreme Government of India, 
emmeiating their opinions respecting the interpretation 
of the Charter Act of 183h, “ can little affect the hulk 
of the people under any government, and least under 
a good government. It is not by holding out incen- 
tives to official amhition, hut hy repressing crime, hy 
sccui’ing and guarding property, hy creating confidence, 
by ensui'ing to industiy the fruit of its labors, by pro- 
tecting men in the undistui-bed enjojnnent of their 
rights, and in the unfettered exercise of their faculties, 
that government best ministers to the public wealth 
and happiness. In effect, the free access to office is 
cMaffiv T-ahiable 'trlipu. tfj. Is. Ol nart’ ypupval fVppdoTn.”'^- 

</ X O 

Eut it is time that this inquiry should cease. The 
paper upon which I have wiitteu these last pages has 
rested upon a folio Blue Book,” contaming a retuin 
'' of all public ^rorks which liavc been completed in 
India by the East India Comjiany within the last ten 
years ; including emhankments, canals, and vroil^s of 
irrigation; roads and bridges, buildings, factories, docks, 
and all other public works.” — Also, a similar return 
of all public ^vorks now' in progress in India (with the 
addition of any proposed railways), showing in each 
case the object of the work, the date of its commence- 
ment. and (where terminated) its tennination, the 
amomit of expense incmTcd, the amoimt estimated for 
completion, and the probable time of comjdetian, of all 

?7^e CVii/rf r\f fi> the ^oVCrtitT' {^crtcral of tn 

10^ IS? I ^fS Ixi^coids See po^t, pnircs -12-1, 
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uidiiiiBTied ■works ; Avitli suck statements or documents as 
may ke deemed necessarj’' to explain or illustrate tke 
above returns.” — (Ordered by tke House of Commons 
to be printed, August 1, 1851.) T shall have occasion 
to refer to this, in less general terms, in a subsequent 
portion of this work. In tke mean 'wkile, tkere it is, 
as a solid argument in itself, against which little can 
be said by those who vaunt the superior beneficence 
of the Mahomedan Emperors, and discourse upon the 
short-comings of om’ British rule in the East. It may 
not be all that I could desire ; but, e'ven as it is, could 
Alibar and his famou.s minister, Abul Eazul, have 
brought out such a “ Blue Book” as this ? 


Note , — niuBtratiTe of Tcbat I liavo 
remarked, at page 39, oa the subject of 
forced laborcmplojed in theconstruction 
of tfio great public works of tlic native 
princes of India, 1 find a passage iu 
5fr. Rohcrt'.on’s very interesting work, 
"Political Incidents of the First Bur- 
mese War,” which I should have quoted 
m the right place had the volume been 
in opstence wiien I was writing on the 
subject. Speaking of the remajns of a 
great wall in Arracan, Mr. Robertson 
bays; “It is always to be borne in 
niind, in drawing conclusions from the 
ftre.at doings of ancient rulers, of whom 
no Ollier record remains, that the power 
nncerupnloiisly exorcised by the ino' 
of those early days, at least in 
Asia and Africa, of compolhng the 
Apiolc mass of their subjects to devote 
their labors to the aceonvpHshmcnt of 
any favonto design, rendered it possible 


for a very feeble state to leave very 
bulky vestiges to excite the admiration 
and cunosity of succeeding generations. 
Wliat ancient Egypt suflered that the 
Pyramids might rise no one can tell ; 
and who thinks nowof tlic so, 000 men, 
women, and children, said t-o have 
perished, since this century commenced, 
to accelerate the excavation of the 
canal connecting the Nile tritli Alex- 
andna ? ’ It was observed, too, by 
Lord Aberdeen, in the House of Lords, 
vith rcierenco to tjje " humiliating’' 
^ct of the “ great works of the Mogul 
Emperors, that wq “ might as well 
from tlie Pyramids 
h-gypt, and conclude that their 
builders were suiHirior to us in moral 
quniiDcations."— [/■’ar^/amcn(arv Fro- 
crcdin^s, Marcfi 11, i853.] See also, 
on this subject, the chapter on " Public 
Works, ” p. 290, and note. 
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CHAPTER ni. 


OiirEuropcn- — I'.^i . 

raents at ‘ | ■ : i ■ "i , . 

— The Coi i . . j! : E « .■ . ■■ 

Act — Ck)r] ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I . — ' • ■ r ‘ . 

There is no need tliat, in pursuing tlie history of 
Indian Administration, I should treat in detail of the 
measures of our European predecessoi’s on the great field 
of Eastern adventure. They were traders ; they were 
conquerors ; they were spoliators j they were prose- 
lytisers. But they were not administrators. 

I woidd only speak of them in so far as their doings 
influenced the rise and progress of our o’vvn power in the 
East. On the last day of the sixteenth century the 
London East India Company became a suhstantial fact. 
The Portuguese had preceded us on the greiit patliwaj'S 
of the Eastern seas, and had even claimed a sort of ex- 
clusive right to the traflic of the fai* Indies. Thev had 
led the way to the gi'eat discoveiies, by which other 
coim tries were eager to profit, and looked upon our 
merchant-ships as phatical interlopers. They had naW- 
gated and ti'aded ; they had fought and coiiquered ; they 
had intrigued and proselytised, before the traders of 
London had "met at Alderman Goddard’s house or 
Foimdci’s’ Hall, and taken measm'cs to equip certain 
vessels of theii' o'wn “upon a pure mercantile bottom." 
Tlie commercial entoiprise of the substantial Flemings, 
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too, liad been roused into actbritj’- before onr own, and 
they sent out their heavy vessels to the spice-islands 
before we had done more than talk about it. When, 
therefore, we faiidy started as adventurers in the Eastern 
seas, we had rivals to cope rvith, whose antagonism cannot 
be estimated by those who would measure it in accord- 
ance with the relative powers of the three nations in the 
middle of the present century. 

Tiie progress of the Portuguese on the Continent of 
India had been rapid and dazzling. But the seeds of 
decay had been planted deep in the constitution of the 
Indo-Lusitaiiian power from its birth. Eacouraged by 
the first successes of their countrymen, all kinds of 
adventurers, bound by no laws, and restrained by no 
scruples, flooded into the comitry, and made a deluge of 
licentiousness wherever they went. Soldiers swaggered, 
and priests crept about the seaports. Ports and churelres 
rose up at their bidding. Strong in numbers, with all 
the muniments and equipments of war by sea and by 
land, they had no need to crouch to the native princes 
and humbly solicit their protection. Insolence and 
violence were the characteristics of the ^‘braggard 
loitiigals, and tor a little while they carried everythin £t 
before them. 


It is not easy to arrive at a just conception of the 
extent of Portuguese immigration in the sixteenth and 
seventemth centmies. Some, at least, of the statemeihs 
liinstratlvG of this subject should be received vith ex- 
treine caution. It is related, for example, that when 
tJiG IMogids attacked Hooghly, ^vhere the Portuguese 
wore gaiTisoned, m 1632, ten thousand of the latter fell 
m the course of the siege. Such statements as these may 
10 mfely discarded. The stamp of exaggeration is too 
p am } ipmn t lem to suffer us to hesitate about their re- 
jection But wlien every allowance is made for these 
-voT-charged traditions, it still remains to be accredited 
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that Portugal poured her thousands into India in tne 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that a. iarffe 

* O 

proportion of them ivere desperate and imscnipulous 
adventurers, who loved neither God nor Man. 

The evil influence of the Portuguese was, in those 
early days, recited as the main hindrance to our advance- 
ment in die East. But it only kept us in check for a 
time to contrihute to our ultimate greatness. At first, it 
would seem that the native powers, aheady alainaed and 
iixitated by the fortifying of the Portuguese, had done 
their best to restrain a like evil habit in the new tribe of 
Feringhces ; but they began, after a while, to understand 
that the countiymen of Hawkins and Poe could tight as 
well h}'- sea and land as the descendants of Albuquerque ; 
and it was conjectured that we might exjicl the lawless 
intruders, who had plundered their towns, massacred 
then- peopile, and broken their idols without remorse. 
These thhiiis were in our favor. And whatever re- 
proaches we may rightfully heap on the iniquitous career 
of the Lusitanian conquerors, this much at least must be 
conceded to them, that they were the first to breast the 
heady toiTcnt of Mussultnan usurpation in Hiudostan, 
and to destroy the prestige of the imflncibihty of the 
Mogul. It was no fight thing to bring the skill and 
enterprise of Avestem chfllisation face to face icith the 
embodiment of that great Mahomedaii power, which, 
streaming li'om its wild home in Central Asia, had over- 
lain so many countries, and absorbed so many princi- 
palities. It was no light thing to di'ive a thorn into the 
iiesh which had swollen so proudly under the infiuence 
of years of unbroken prosperit}^, and to raise festering 
anxieties and misgivings ivhere before had been only 
security and ti’iumph. 

It is clear to me that the eirors of the Portuguese 
■UTought miglitil^^ to oiu’ advantage. Hot that we vo- 
luntarily profited by them in tlie way of example, but 
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that were compelled to avoid tlie excesses into wMcli 
they had hunaed themselves, and those veiy excesses 
tended to facilitate our gradual progi'ess. We have 
established ourselves in India, because oirr progress has 
been gradual. Whilst we were slowly advancing step by 
step, the Portuguese Empire in India was rapidly falhng 
to pieces. Wo need not look to any foreign sources for 
the cause of its decline and fall. The enmity of the 
Dutch may have precipitated the event, but sooner or 
later it must have fallen to pieces by the innate force of 
its own corruption. 

Outwardly these Flemish adventurers, who were so 
eager to grapple with the Portuguese, were our alhes. 
But they were false fiiends, and, as such, more dangerous 
than open enemies. Our ewn seamen and factors had 
from the first been suspicious of the designs of these 
“honest Dutch,” and had wnitten one to another, from 
onr insular establishments, warning them that they were 
“ our enemies to the utter ruin of our trade, so far as 
their power will give them leave.”* And this was very 
soon apparent. They obstructed us, and dictated to 
us. The}^ compelled us to do what we did not vdsh, and 
prevented us from doing wliat we did. They committed 
excesses, and we paid the penalty of them m vicarious 
forfeitiu'cs and imprisonments. They ^vi'onged us, and 
lorded it over us ; and we Avere peipetuaUy seeking 
redress at home and abroad, but ueA^er succeeded even 
in obtaiumg an instalment of tardy justice. According 
to idl human calculations at this time, the Dutch Avere 
about to establish a great empire in India, and the 
English Avere about to he driven igiiominiouslj'’ into ncAV 
fields of enterprise in another quarter of the globe. All 
that the Company could do at this time was to maintain 
a gasping existence against the threatened danger of 
total destruction. But the very obstructions Avhicli 

* fMlrrnf Ball, from Maca^^ar^ tn Ban/cnn. J„di'a House Bccords. 
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seemed to menace tlie life of tlie Company vrere the 
elements of ite permanent success. 

For these ver^^ discouragements, -which beset the 
Company at tlie commencement of their career, averted 
envy and compelled caution, and were therefore then 
protection and support. If India had really embraced 
within its hmits the “ arva hcata divites et huulas'' wliich 
the imaginations of our conntrymen pictured to them so 
luxurtantly at the da\vn of the seventeenth centm-y — if 
the traffic had been as profitable, if the fields of adven- 
ture had been as ailming in reahty as in expectation — if 
the young men of good family who went out in ora'em'l^^ 
fleets liad met -with brave entertainment fi'oui the native 
princes, and had sent home dazzling accounts of their 
marvellous success, there would soon have been an end 
of the Companv'. A little cluster of London merchants 
could never have kept in their owm hands the prhnlege 
of exclusive trade with the iar Indies, if it bad not been 
that this pri\TlcgG appeared to be little worth contest- 
ing. The Company wore opposed abroad and vilified at 
home. Their dividends Avere unexpectedly Ioa't. Then- 
shares were at a discount. Then factors Avrote home 
that English goods “ Avouid not vent among the Gentiles C 
and the Lord Ambassador, Avhom King James sent out 
to the Mogul, protested that “ the country was mistahenf ’ 
Tbis embassy seemed for a time to raise the dignity ot 
Indian adventure, and to give an impetus to the ignorant 
ambition of the unprofitable classes at home. But they 
soon discoAmred the eiTor they had committed, and re- 
turned home to report that there Avas no hopeful enter- 
tainment for them in the kingdom of the Great Mogul. 
The war in the Loav Countries gave better prospect of 
employment to our younger sons. And so, in this the seem- 
ing hopelessness of Indian enterprise, lay strong and deep 
all om- hope. If the Company’s monopoly had not been 
preserved avc should have established no Indian Empire. 
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Not that the Cornpajiy ever thought of empire. The 
Tondon merchants, who looked auxiousl}^ for the return 
of their rich argosies, when the Stuarts sat in. White- 
hall, and the hloguls mled the empire of Hindostan from 
the Peacock tlu’one of Dellii, were no more than adven- 
turous traders. They were never stirred by dreams of con- 
quest, or perplexed hj projects of government. Then 
■^vildest speculations werehoimded by the rision of a few 
factories witlim sight of the white surf of the southern and 
western coasts, or washed by the dark waters ol the 
Ganges, They were settlers only by sufferance of the 
native princes, of whom they stood in continual awe ; and 
it would have seemed as impossible to them to reduce the 
“ Great Mogul” to a pensioner and a supphant, as to 
lloat the continent of Hindostan mto the British Channel, 
and annex it materially to the British Isles. 

In all their counsels at home — ^in all their instructions 
to their servants abroad — the trader was everywhere 
dominant. It was then: policy to retain the slightest pos- 
sible hold of the soil — to encumber themselves with as 
little as possible that they could not carry off at a 
moments notice. They hated tlie thought of an increase 
of dead stock. The multiplication of factories was 
odious to them; and a fort was an abomination. They 
looked only for a brisk trade and a good dividend. And 
although for “neglectiug to establish for tided factories”*' 
they weie nearly losing their monopoly altogether, they 
reprehended their servants abroad for thinking of terri- 
tonal acquisition and military defence. Indeed, so Httle 
c it seem to them that there was any chance of ever 
fightmg with the natives of India, that, dm-ing the war 
of succession at the end of Shah Jehan’s reign, they ex- 
porte or nance and ordnance-stores “ on a pure mercan- 
1 c Jottom, calculating that there 'would be a demand 

Council tliG cLarter to 
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for sucli articles of merchandise, and that the roTal 
princes nrould pay highly for goods -which they could 
tuin to such profitable account. Eut the disposal of 
events was far. beyond the reach of that little handful 
of London merchants. All things were worhing quietly, 
but powerfully, nAen least they thought it, towaids 
the estabiislunent of that great empire of the hterchant 
Princes wliich now stretches from Pesbawur to Pemi. 

Eager as the Company were, and earnestly as they tried, 
to limit the number of theii’ factories, the number con- 
tinued to increase. Expansion seemed to be the natural 
la-w which governed onr position in the East. Prom the 
Bombay coast, where the Company’s factors first settled 
themselves, they made their way by land to Agra, then 
rounded Cape Cormorin, settled themselves on the 
coast of Madras, and soon stretched up the Bay of 
Bengal, to establish themselves in that rich province/ 
Tills was not the result either of commercial cupidit}’ or 
teiTitorial ambition. Naturally disposed tov’aids slow and 
cautious movement, the Company were hmried onward 
by an iiTesistiblc power, -which made them, in spite of 
themselves, Merchant Princes andgi’eat temtorial Lords. 
Wonderfiil, indeed, -was the manner in which the road 
was cleared for the advance of the Company. Eveiything 
-was falling to pieces and decaying around them. The 
Mogul 2:iDwer was ciMinbling at tlmm feet. The Portu- 
guese Empire was rotting away, devoured by worms and 
maggots— filthy mass of con-up ti on. Nothing had any 
vitality and progrossiveness in it, except that little bod}- 
of London merchants, -winch seemed beyond the reach of 
human accident to damage or to I'eprers. Heavy bloivs and 
great discouragements gave them only ne-rr courage and 

* It was not, Inno-orer, consilcreii a “is a Jzot eatmfr^- — tJi(? most of tijo 
ndi proTincc in tlic oarlj' Cays of people Tory poor Gentiles." — 
Britisli adventure. Out factors looked Itccojtfs of the East India Companii.'} 
askance at it. “ Bengal la,” they ivrote. 
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neip EtrenjitlL He wlirise Ai^avs are uot our wroueLt 

ibxtViUPi deliverance outof p'.ni — ^povrer ont of ’.vcakticES 
—victory out of defeat There is uht more instructive 
lesson in all "history tlian llos. The great Btructure of 
our IndiCuU lampire has been reared as no tuiman intellect 
vould hiivG designed, ami no liuinan hands '\vou3d Lave 
lasbioned it. It has been reaivd for us as fn: a cliosen 
Tieonle, and inicLtv is the resnousibiLva vdiicb a trust st> 

j. j. X « 

imposed upon U'^ entails The more rve consnlor all tin" 
circumstances of iLe Hpv and progress of tlie Bntfsh 
pover in the East, the luore palpable and obstniate ap* 
pears the S'^eptiOism which would attribute so Etupendoiis 
and mystennns a niovcinenr. to anything bitt the special 
interfeierice of an almighty Providence tor a purpose 
commensui. ve with rlie graiideui ol tfie flcsign 

It. 13 not the ebj.'ct ol iliis avorh to tiacc the tmimpus 
of Entisli anna and the estensKm of our territorial 
dominion I liave hero to do oidv with matters of 
internal adminiEtration. and I arsume the possession by 
the render of a neueral kuowledne of the Rahent events 
of Anglodndian histojT, from the clay on wliich Cap^tam 
Pest Wrote to the Compaiiyi •Wve have settled m 
Siiiatj to the time vlien EorJ Dalhou^ie announced the 
annexation oi Pegu” traded, wm conquered, ive 

governed It v as long beioie tins matter of govern 
ment came very palpably before us- At Erst, aU that we 
h"’d to do was to govero our- Tver, and tins wc did in a 
amry Ico'^e mannvT — ratliei according to laws of powei 
and ]mpul^i*"=: of passion, than pnnciplCi; of jnstice and 
reason At the outset of our caieer the Coiupanv'' = 
faclors were nnder the ininiCLhate orders of their own 

clnel^:; — tjQiitt being the peat of the central aulhoiity 

bnt the “ GenornL ' or commander of tlin Fleet, teems to 


V. r had a fictoTT- of old in — 

Lnt it'vaj n inili-r^r-,! Qa,- 


tD report ttat the c.jTmtrT,’ 
full uf V'XV'ii 
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have had a controlling power. The factors complained 
that he regulated their promotion,^ and that the captains 
of his ships sat in their councils and interfered with 
their affairs.j As the British population of Surat con- 
sisted, in no small measiu'e, of the peopde of the Fleet, 
perhaps this fusion of the two authorities was not alto- 
gether unreasonable or inexpedient. The consultations 
were often held on board the ships in the Roads; and 
tiie chief of the factory signed his name after that of the 
principal naval officer. 

The lavrs under which our people lived at this time 
were necessarily two-sided. In regard to all our trans- 
actions with the native inhabitants of the place, we were 
subject to the judicial tiihunals of the country. On the 
first establishment of our factor}’' at Surat, Captain Best, 
in his treaty with the Yiceroy, had stipulated that “ in 
all questions, wrongs and injuries that shall be oflered to 
us and to our nation, we do receive ffiom the judges aud 
those that be in authority speedy justice, according to 
the quality of our complaints and wrongs done us, and 
that by delays we be not put off or wearied by time or 
charge. ’'j: But our people had no giuat liking for these 
native courts, and when it could be done without ma- 
nifest danger, took the law into their oTvm hands. Among 
themselves justice was administered in criminal cases by 
virtue of a King’s commission under the Great Seal, 
which empowered the Commissioners to punish and 

* Joaepb Salbanlr, one of the oldest f " Whereby the vrjiy your worships 
of OUT factors, wrote home to the Cora- rap.y be pleased to take* nobco, tliat it 
pany in 1617, complaining “ that yonr may be a thing of ill conscq^ueiico, when 
proud Captain Keelmg, towards whom you make commanders of ships to bo 
I have over carried rajscif xery gen- of yonr Council of India, though to bo 
teelly, or rather more humbly than I ronsnltcd without hy your President 
ought to have done, should offer ine and Council in some things, ospeemUy 
that indignity ns to place me under such as concerns tca-a0hirs, Iiatii been 
pumes and youngling? to wliom, for ray ’ ' ' ' . . _ 

years’ sake, I might be esteemed grand- 

faUier-.-j ea, tliLs he did, thougli he _ ' ' 

net er 6a\v them to whom he gn\c pro- Jiccords.2 
ccdcucc above me” — fYS. India House ± J/iS. India Hotc^c Hecords 

Ttecord,, ] 

F 
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execute offenders "by martial law.* In chdl cases the 
'Will of the President or Chief of the Pactory seems to 
have been absolute. 

As our factories increased in number, there became a 
divided authority and control. The establislmients on 
the western, coast and in the interior of the peninsula 
were subordinate to Surat, whilst those on the Coro- 
mandel coast were off-shoots from, and subject to, tlie 
factoiy at Bantam. But the Company’s servants in India 
recommended a system of greater centralisation. H^e 
are told,” they u’Tote, “to declare our opinions that 
yoirr affahs, like those of other nations which are far 
greater, wonld he best managed if they were submitted 
under one government, which 5 ^ou might place at yom’ 
pleasure either at Bantam or here (Surat), as you shall 
find to stand with yoiu* most conveniency.”j* It could 
hardly be questioned wh ether the central authority might 
be fixed, more expediently, at Smut or Bantam. The 
importance of our msular establishments had been great, 
when it was doubtful whether we should be able to 


* And tins povrer was exercised too. 
I find among tbc Surat consultations, 
as far tack as Fetruary, IGIG, the 
follo^ving record of criminal proceed- 
inps; 

“ Consultations held on board the 
ship Charles, dated Swally Hoad, Feh. 
2?, IGIC. Present, Captain II. Pep- 
vroll. Chief Commander of the fleet, &c. 

" TVlicrcas Gregory Lellington had on 
Sunday, the loth of I'chruaia' last past, 
in or near the tuivn of Surat in the 
clotTiinions or_ the Mog\il, Idlletl Henry 
Harton, Hnclishman, and belonging to 
the company of the good ship the 
Jnmrt, then riding in or near the Hoad 
of EtraHy. it was concluded by the 
^uncil nforesaiA that the raid Lei- 
Jington sliould ho called to nnswer for 
the f.airf murder ; which being cflectcd, 
thoHing.i^ Majesty’s Commission, under 
iFie Great Pt-ah m point of authority and 
t^at-cr to punish and execute by mar- 
lial taw, where need required, wiis read 
publicly If’fore tlic pri-emer, and that 
done it was laid to Jiis charge as fol- 


lowcth.’’_ [Here follow the crimes 
with which he was cliarpcd.^ “Where- 
fore the said Gregory Lellington being 
convicted by his oirn confession, it was 
generally resolved on, that ns well in 
respect of the oflence itself ns for ex- 
ample and prevention of others in the 
like, that he should sufTer pains of 
death wliercof lie rceoivod judgment 
Hie mouth of the Chief Couimander, 
wlimh was (according to liis oan 
dcsireh that he should the next day be 
conveyed ashore, and by the musketeers 
of the guard be shot to dcatli—and so 
the L^ird have mercy upon his soul. — 
Signed IIexkv PimwimT. (Cliief Com- 
mander of the fleet) — Thoitae Kna- 
itroac, Ckicfofihe Fnctojy, fee.”— [ilJS. 
Tttdia fjou^c X Ji/ive *^ivcn 

this nt length, as the earliest account of 
our judicial proceedings in India nith 
which I am acquainted. 

I TTVy/tura 'I'rcmlcn and others to OiC 
Jan. 4, tC3B. MS. India 
IJmisc liccords. 
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establisli a trade the continent of India, but it had 
continued gradually to decline as our factories took root 
on the great Indian peninsula, and, \ve had. become more 
willing to leave the island trade to the Dutch. Surat 
was therefore erected into a presidency. As time ad- 
vanced, the control of the naval authorities was shaken 
off j and the President at Sui’at became the chief repre- 
sentative of the Company in the East. 

The power which this officer possessed was great ; and 
it was often fearfully abused. Everything depended 
upon the personal character of the man ; and the Com- 
pany were not alvYa 3 -s fortunate iu their representatives.* 
But great local changes were now impending. In 1653 
the settlement of Madras, or, as it wms now officially 
known, of Fort St. George, was erected into a presidency, 
la 16G8 the island of Bombay, which had formed a por- 
tion of the do-wry of the Infanta on her marriage to oui- 
second Charles, "^vas granted to the Company, and placed 
under the government of the Compam’^s servants. It 
soon began, to rise into importance. But at this time 
Bengal, -which has now dwarfed the other Indian presi- 
dencies, held the lowest place in tlie settle, and was sub- 
ordinate to tlie Presidency of Madras. It was not until 
the year 1715 that it was created an independent presi- 
dency, under the name of the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, f Our Ih’st efforts at improved administration were 
made upon the western coast. 

On the first grant of Bombay to the Company, a Go- 
vernor was appointed, with a Council, from among the 
members of which a Deputy-Governor was to be selected 
by the chiefs. But this Council was held subordinate to 

*' It nrpfjaTa to me tliat as time nd- t In iGflt) the viUagea of ChuHtinct- 
vanisd, ttio character of the chiefs, or tcc (or Calcutta) aiid Go^jedporo were 
presidents, rather lietcnoratoil than im- }trant«l to the CoHipaiij, Sir Cljarles 
prored. The earliest ivorc among- the Lyre ivas sent out as eliicf ncent in 

— ^Ir. Thomas Kcmdge, for cs- nengnl.iritli instructions to build a fort, 
ample, the first chief of Surat. sEuns to arhich, in honor of the reigning: rno- 
ha\c been fi tnnn of great mtegUtv and n.ncl! avns called Fort William, 
ability. , 
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tlie President and Council of Snrat, and in the following 
year an effort was made by the Court of Directors to 
place upon some better and more substantial footing 
the general administrative agency of their several settle- 
ments. It was then determined that the central anthoiity 
should consist of a President at Snintj with a Council of 
eight members, five of whom were to reside permanently 
at the Presidency.^' In this year, 1669-70, two Courts of 
Judicature were established at Bombay. The lower 
Court was presided over by one of the Company’s civil 
officers ; and the other, which was a Court of Appeal, 
was composed of the Deputy-Governor and members of 
Council. f The Deputy-Governor and three military 
officers were to constitute a Court for the administration 
of maidial law. Tlie Court of Directors took this matter 
of the legal tribunals into their serious consideration at 
this time ; and were anxious, whenever it was possible, 
that trial by jury should be the practice in force. At the 
same time they recommended the establishment of a 
hlint. But they were extremely jealous of the growth 
of military influence at their settlements, and turned 
their soldiers into civilians and their civilians into soldiers 
at discretion ; that the pure military element might not 
anywhere assert itself in dangerous predominance.;!; 

There was another advantage, too, in this. It ap- 
peared to the Company that indifferent book-keepers 
and accountants might make very decent soldiers ; and 
that if their chUians were trained to arms, an occasional 
liard bargain might he got rid of by the gift of a military 
commission. Three-quarters of a centur)^ afterwai’ds 
tlie force of this reasoning met with the most remarkable 


’ Urucp, 

The TTiiter add? : This plan ments 
p.T.r(icurar miicc. from beinp the first 
ox^niple of a rojzolar constitution, 'wiUi 
cLic-ff, in tlie Company’s foroiftn dc- 
peDdcnc-iej.” 

t In t£;2-73 the rre^ident and Coun- 


cil recommended the establish ment of 
a police force .at Benihap. 

t ^Ir.Bmco rolates that one Captain 
Shacton, irjio iras sent to Bombay in 
command of troops, ivns made a factor 
forthiivitli, « that he mipht combine his 
mditfiry irifh his civil duties." 
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iliustrRtion to be fb imd in the lii story of the world. 
There was a young man at Madras, who had gone out 
as a writer on the estabiishment., but who made no 
great progress with accounts, and exhibited no very 
warm passion for the ledger. But he had been de- 
sci'ibed., when a boy, as one “ out of measure addicted 
to fighting,” and no sooner were our settlements on the 
coast threatened by the enmity of oui' French riyals than 
he pushed aside the ledger, accepted a military com- 
roission — and laid, broad and deep, the foundation of 
OUT British Empire in the East. 

The only recognised substantive service at the close of 
the seventeenth century, was that which is now kno’wn 
as the Civil Seiwice. The Court of Directors w^ere eager, 
in those early days, to organise it after a fashion of 
tlieir o%vii — a fashion, which was preserved imchanged 
long after the English had become the lords-paramount 
of the Indian world. The gradations of "Writer, Fac- 
tor, Merchant, and Senior Merchant, were then esta- 
blished, and the names of the Company’s servants en- 
rolled in a regular seniority list.’^ They passed, however, 
from one presidency to another ; and, it sometimes hap- 
pened, that when any emergency arose — when the Com- 
jiany’s servants were at strife among themselves, or the 
trade of an3!' particular agcnc}’ was embai'rassed — that 
the Directors sent out one of their own body, or a rela- 
tive of one of their chief members, to bring matters to a 
favorable adjustment. It appears, too, to have been 

' Tiie followicg nre the eexvicc rc- years And knowing tliat a distlnc- 
fnilations as cont.iined in the Court’s tjon of titles is, hi rntiny respects, ny 
letters- — For the advancement of o«r cessniy, wo do order that lOicn the 
apprentices we direct that, afler they apprentices have eerred their tiirry, 
im^o served the first five ycare, they they be styled irratcr^i tind_ iihon the 
eliall have 10/. nor annum fur the last writers liai e served their times, they 
two years, and liai-inp served those he styled factors , and factors, JiaTing 
two yenrp, (0 be entertained one year scrittl their times, to ho sivicd 
longer as irritcrs, and have Mriters’ c/iants / and merchants having served 
salary ; and haviuy served liiat year, their times, to he styled icmof raer- 
to enter into tlio dejrrec of factors, r/mnts.” 
which nthenvjse wouid leave been ten 
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very mucb. the custom, even in those early days -when 
the mercantile affairs of the Company Tvere in a had 
way — when trade was slack and money was scarce, or 
when their dead stock was consuming then: revenue, to 
send out instructions to reduce the pay of their servants, 
and so to save a few hundreds a year.^"' Tins was not 
the way to obtain good service, and to keep the Factors 
and Merchants from trading on their own accounts at 
a greater loss to the Company than would have been 
entailed upon them if they had doubled, instead of re- 
duced, the salaries of then servants. 

It is in the records of the year 1679-80 that I trace, 
for the first time, anything like a scheme of general 
administration, emhracmg the whole question of Inland 
Revenue. In that year instructions were sent out to the 
Local Government to make Bombay dischai'ge its own 
civil and military expenses. A duty was to be levied 
on the houses in the island ; and the land was to he 
siu'veyed and assessed — or rather let out on lease. 
There was a dim idea, too, even in those days, of the 
development of the resources of the country by means of 
artificial works, and a system of drainage was recom- 
mended, by which the low marshy grounds of the Bom- 
bay island might he rendered fit for cultivation. 

In 1681-82, Bengal was estabhshed as a distinct 
agency, with instiuctions to communicate immediately* 
^^nth the Court of Directors. This arrangement, however, 
did not last long. The chief Agent, who had been sent 
out directly by the Coui't, mismanaged affairs and mis- 
conducted himself j and Bengal was accordingly brought 
back again to its old subordination to IMadras. About 


• For example, in 1G7S-T0, orders 
v.ciit out to reduce the pay of the Pre- 
Fident of Snrat to .aoot a'year, and to 
change liis title to that of A/icnt. The 
t-enior nieintKjr of Council ivKs to hate 
!=at. per annum ; and t!ie Deputv-Go- 
Tcmor of Iloinbay 120/. The etuire 


expense': of Roinba 3 ', civil and military, 
wore limited to 7000/. a year. The 
rcault of these measures was a rebel- 
lion, lieadcd by the cliief niiUtary 
officer, ■which wcll-nipih lost Bombay to 
llic Company aitoirclher. 
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the same time Boraba}^ wag constituted au independent 
settlement j and in 1685-86 was erected into tbe chief 
seat of tbe British power in the East Indies, whilst Surat, 
with a subordinate Agent and Council, was reduced to a 
FactorjA In Ajjril, 1686, a new charter was granted to 
tbe Company, confirming all their former privileges, and 
further empowering them to erect courts of judicatm’e, 
to exercise martial law, and coin money at a IVEnt of 
their own. The establishment of a brint had long l)e- 
fore been recommended to the Company by their ser- 
vants abroad ; and it had been much considered and 
discussed, but bad never before taken practical shape. It 
was now, hovmver, actually to pass into a fact by the ex- 
pi’ess permission of the Crown. The Company regarded 
it simply as an instrument of trade, but their servants, 
five-and-twent}'" years before, had been looking at the 
matter of a Taukshall in the Deccan, in connexion with 
the question of wai-.’^ 

In 1G87, Bombay, hi imitation of the more ambitious 
style of the Portuguese and tthe Dutch, was elevated to 
the dignity of a Eegency, and the Governor was created 
Gcneral-iu- Chief of ail our Indian settlements. Tliis was 
a matter, however, merely of outward titles and digni- 
ties. It is of more importauce to record, that at this time 
kfadras was formed into a. Corporation, wdth a Mayor 

* Tlie factors at Rajaporo — Henry acconnt for, irhen your ivorsbips Ebftit 
RevijiRton and otherg— rrrotc, m 1650, fhinP fit to call t])e Persian to account 
durmfi: the rrar of succestiion, recom- for Ins (imd both tofrether must be, if 
mending the Company to take nclvnn- ever you call tlio latter to account)? 
tago of the wcakneg's cngendere<i by IVilI it not bu necossary to h[l^c a 
this intomccmo strife, to coin money Taukshall m the Deccan, and a coin 
and make Tvnr on tiie Jilogifi. “Tor that mil be current to cany- on a trade 
your irorEliips may please to knorr,” here, ns large ns you please, during 
they said, “that all these artificial your n nr irith India, uJiich ■vUll coo 
mines of money Tvhicli wore made in tinuc no longer than 3 'ou please? .... 
time of jicacc, are now exlianstcd Then judge if yon would not m 
tiirough a citil war; and what hotter Tankslmll cry ns mournful to 
time tlian nmr to make them ECiwiblc of India’s cars as tbe iiier 
of the benefit they have for many j ears tain of blood, should cc 
received from jou, and likewise of the natur.al body, and then 
itijurica, oppressions, and 'arongs, that von ni a;- bring him to, 
you liavc received bom them, iihich tel." — [.lA?. laths 
nould be a pond time to call them to 
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and Aldermen on tlie English model. But the charter 
of incorporation came not from the King himself, under 
the Great Seal, but under the seal of the Company. 
Already had it been seen, in the case of legal no less 
than of militar)^ officers bearing commissions direct from 
the Crown, that, in the words of the Court, “ the ■ 
wind of extraordinary honor in their heads made them 
haughty and oxeiheaxing.” The Company, jealous of 
sucli interference, argued against the use of the Great 
Seal, and maintained their ground with such good effect, 
that they carried the point in Council, and the Charter, 
imder theh own seal, was duly engrossed, and sent out to 
Madras/^ 

I set these things down in a fragmentary insequential 
manner, because there is not'hing of a sustained character 
—no evidences of any comprehensive design — in these 
early efforts of the Company at civil administration. 
But it was about the period which I have now reached 
that the3’ began to think jserionslj’- of their position in 
India — not merely as traders, hut as representatives of a 
groat nation. The power of the Mogul had seusihly 
diminished as theh oxvu power had increased. They had 
become more conscious of their strength, and had begim 
to weary of subseivience to the native prmces. Indeed, 
it had become apparent that these proud ilussulmans 
were uo such formidable enemies after all. The enemies 
whom they most di'eaded at this time were much nearer 
at home. A lival Company was starting up. The seas 
were hiistlhig uatb interlopers. Tlie Company’s own 
servants were conniving at the piratical trade. The mer- 


The corporation of ^ilndraS; under 

tins charter, wore to consist of a mnyor 
.ind ten ntdermen (llircc to Com- 
pany’s F crvnnts and seven to bo n-nth os')! 
"■J)o irfro to lx? justices of the peacCj 
and to ^vea^ thin silk scarlet gonjiSi 
and of one ImndrtHl and twenty hnr- 
pe*'rj, to ■^'^■lr black silk powns ; a. 
lO'm clerk and a rceonler were to be 
npp'Jtnte'l, and all the Etibonlinato of- 


ficers were to he elected bj the mayor 
nod aldermen, subject to the approba- 
tion of the president. A sn'ord and 
mace were to be carried before tlie 
mayor, and a silver one before the 
judgn-adToeatc. A record rvas to bo 
kept of their proceedings, and rofrul^irly 
transmitted to the Court." — ri?rwairV 
Annals of Utc East India Conipani;.'] 
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can tile prospeiit}"' of tlie old coiporation ttqs tlireatened, 
and ^vitli tlieir increased establisbmeut-s and accmnnlated 
dead stock tliey were natni’ally alarmed by tbe tbonglit 
of tbe loss of tbeb' commercial profits. Tims situated, 
they turned tbeir tbongbts "witli increased anxiety to tlie 
matter of revennej tbe importance of wbicb bad been 
greatly enhanced by tbe jeopardy of the trade. Tbe 
increase of oni' reyenue,” tbey wi'ote out to Bombay, “ is 
tbe subject of our care as mucb as om* trade; ’tis that 
must make ns a nation in India — witbout that we ore but 
as a great number of interlopers, united by bis Majesty’s 
Royal Charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power 
thinks it their interest to prevent us — and npon tliis 
account it is that the wnse Dutch, in all their general 
advices which we have seen, write ten paragraphs con- 
cerning their government, their civil and militaiy policy, 
warfai’e, and tlie increase of their revenue, for one para- 
grapli tliey vnitc concerning trade.”* The drift' of tliis 
is not that the Company bad become ambitious, but that 
the trade had become precarious. It appeared to be a 
necessity to think of revenue, if tbey were to miiiutain 
tbeir position at all. But tbe national phase of the ques- 
tion woidd not have forced itself npon them i,vith this 
urgency if there had been more hopefulness m the aspects 
of their commercial life. 

Indeed, all this talk about tbe ivise Dutch, thoir 
mihtai'Y establishments and their warfare, seems to hai’c 
been httle more than a spasmodic outbreak of bitterness 
incited by the evil cireum stances of the trade, for instead 
of increasiug theh armaments, wc find the Company at 
this time reducing them. Tbey were ‘wise enough, 

'w' ^ 


* llr, Jlill, quoting this pnss.ici?, 
eays: “It thus upnears at lioar early a 
peiiad, when traae and EorereiRnty 
were blended, the trade, as was abim- 
dantU’ natur.xl, but no less unTortun-ite. 
became nn object of contempt, .and from 
nn object of contempt bv ncces<:nrv 


consennence an object of ne.Klcct. But, 
it nppenrs to me, that it had I'Ccome 
not un ohjont of contempt, nr nnohjyt 
of neglect, hut an object of ynecrtaiid w 
Jf the trade had not been in . 
these paragraphs would i. ■ 
been writ ten. 
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]iowe\^er, to look aftei’ their revenue and exert tbem- 
selve:^ to improve the internal condition of their settle- 
xnents — they kept a steady eye on the municipal insti- 
tutions of kladras — approved of the erection of a new 
Town-hall, “recommended that a Post-olEce and an 
lusui'ance-ofTice should he established, and repeated 
theii’ inst.ructions to offer encouragement to artists who 
were eminent for ornamenting cloths, to settle at the 
To accomplish these objects; the “ revenue 
was to he increased.” But the Company’s servants do 
not appear to have been very successful in this depart- 
ment, and circumstances were greatly against them, for 
we ai-e told that, at this time, the revenue of Bombay 
had fallen down to less than a thh'd of its previous 
Limount. External enemies and internal disj^ntes had 
embarrassed their fiscal proceedings ; and the Company’s 
debt contiuued to inerease. 


Those wci'O cloudy days for the Company at the end 
of the seventeenth century. They had made their way, 
.V A'awrhmd j'WAVf', cCgtaAnfJ- .Cxh A'Aw.V Awjpiehivravii' 
and obstructions, foreign and domestic, and now a 
greater peril than any stared them obtrusively in the 
face. The interloper.*:, under shelter of a needy Govern- 
ment, glad to sell any privileges or patents for which 
tlicy could obtain jnu’chasers, were consolidated into a 


chartered company, wliich was intended to supplant the 
centenarian association wliich had planted its settlements 
along the whole coast of the Indian peninsula. But the 
old Coin pan 3'' did not lose licart. lowed by then.' con- 
stitution three 3'oars of gi’aco, the3'‘ determined to make 
the best use of them time, and to battle it out manfully 
vith the intruder-:, still hopeful of di’iving them fi'om 
the field.!' In the discreditable contest which then 


* />n.rr's Arrn’^. 

t Tiicy ifrojrt ont (heir serrants 
ill In'ir.i tliit “ t^ra litrlia Coiii- 

faniL-; in Enf-lnn-J could no more 


than Wo kings nt (ho Fame time reg- 
nant in tlic liro kingdoms — Hint now a. 
citil hattlc Was to he fought lictwecn 
the old and new Company, and iJiat two 
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ensued, all thouglit of the iniproveraent of the intenial 
adinirdstration of our settlements Tas srvallowed up. 
The taro Companies ohstnicted each other; injured each 
other ; maligned each other. And the character of the 
nation sulferod in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India. But the old Company liad irisely predicted that 
such a contest could not last long, although they did not 
foresee the manner in trhich it would be brought to a 
close. I need not add that a compromise was efeeted ; 
that the two Companies, sinking their animosities at home 
and making' arrangements about their stocks, were con soli- 
dated into one ; and that in the 1702 the “United 
Company of Merchant trading to the East India” was 
prospect! rely incoiporated under the Great Seal. 

The e^^l that this unseemly stiife had engendered 
“lived after it.” The violence of the Companies’ ser- 
vants in India did not easily subside. Wliilst tlm affairs 
of the two associations were being wound up, prepaiu- 
tory to then practical incoiporation as one joint stock, all 
r:orts of onriages were committed. There was no Jaw^ 
there was no decency. The revenue fell ofiT. The ad- 
ministration was at a stand-stiJl. They were evil days 
for the dignitv of Indian adventui’e. But when, in 17011, 
the United Company were fairly in operation, a brighter 
dav began to dawn. The trade of the Company revived ; 
their administrative affairs recovered something of order 
and regularity. At all events, there was no open scandal 
of a very notorious Mud. Of government, as we under- 


or tliree j-enrs must end ttis ■n'.or, as 
the old or die neiv mtiEt give irny — that 
hoing ’^etc^n^5, jf their forvnnts nhroad 
Mould do their duW, tliej did notdouht 
of the ^torj — tliat )f tlie ^vorltl 
lauglie^lrtt the pains tha t^ro Compjnic-? 
took to ruin caeh other, they <-ouId not 
help it, as tliey M'ero on good ground 
iind had achiirter — that ^Tilen the three 
years expired, still tlicy li.id revenues 
and possessions, and liad a shore in the 
isGv. Company’s slock, to the amount of 


315,onog and wore therefore entitled 
to trado annually to that amount.” — 
lyir Court Uirectors to the Council of 
lSrit<jal, Auijuft 2C, ICO 6, Brifcc's An- 
iia/s.1 

* Xhe ttm'oa u'as nof completed until 
1709. The intervening years were de- 
voted to tJte winding up of tfic concerns 
of the two Companies, under a commit- 
tee of nianagcment at liome, compoyd 
of equal nnmhers ofmemhers belonging 
to the two associations. 
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stand it, in these days tliere was little. We did not get 
mncli heyond temporary sMfts and expedients. There 
was no system; no nniformity. Dming the first qnarter 
of the eighteenth century there was a Court of Justice 
at Bombay, and one at Madras, known as the Mayor’s 
Court ; hut in Bengal there was none. The records of 
these coru’ts contain some curious illustrations of the 
morals and manners of the early settlers, and of the 
natives, Portuguese and Indian, who clustered round 
them at the presidencies. The people in whose cases 
they adjudicated were for the most part the public or 
pu-ivate sennnts of the settlers themselves, or pieople 
connected with the sliipjping in the ports. The Court 
carried on aH lands of husiness. It vus at once a civil, 
a criminal, a military, and a prerogative court. It 
proceeded with remarkable promptitude and despatch, 
from the piroidng of a will to the trial of a nimderer ; 
from the settlement of a dispute regarding the sale of 
a slave-gh’l to the pimishment of a drunken troop^er or 
an extortionate witch. Blogging was the usual re- 
medy prescribed. It was one of general apiplication, 
and fell vith the greatest impartiality on all offenders, 
old and young, male and female alike. 

But it was not on the southern or western coasts, 
hut ou the hanks of the Mooghly, on those low lands 
of which oui’ first settlers spoke contemptuonslv as of 
a hot country inhabited by very poor Gentiles, that in 
tho early part of the eighteenth century there was 
made the greatest administrative progress. In the 
A ear ITlo, as I have said, the Bnglish settlements in 
Bengal were erected into an independent Presidency; 
ami some ten years afterwards a Mayor’s Coui-t was 
esfabhshcd in Calcutta, which had become the cliief 
pfacc of OUT trade in that piart of the world We 
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liad become by tMa time Zemindars, or landed-pro- 
prietors, under the Soubahdar of Bengal, and, in. this 
capacity, Tfitli the consent of the native Government, 
we had before erected a criminal, a civil, and a revenue 
com*t, Math limited jurisdiction, in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, for the trial of cases connected with the 
people located upon onr estates. The Gutcheeey, in- 
deed, was fast becoming an English institution. The 
Company’s servants were rising into admiihstratii^e 
importance as lienven-bom judges and territorial finan- 
ciers. They constituted themsidves tribunals for the 
trial of their oivn causes ; they had power without re- 
sponsibility, and dealt in judgments without law. They 
had liberty to line, to imprison, to sentence to labor on 
the roads, but they could not hang the subjects of the 
Mogul, The lash, however, took the place of the gibbet, 
and malefactors were whipped into another world by 
the manual skill of the native flagellants. 

From this time, up to the eventful. daj’" when Bohert 
Clive, in the heai'y turban and loose trousers of a 
Mogul, escaped from Madi’as to Pondicheny, and 
tumed his back for ever on the drudgery of the desk, 
no very noticeable events, bearing upon the progress 
of English admimsti'ation in India, present tliemselves 
for specific mention. But great events were now 
hurrying the English into an open manifestation of 
national power, and their tenitorial possessions, from 
ohscui'e farms, were fast swelling into rich principa- 
lities. Clive and his little army appeared before Port 
TVilliam, and the pounr of the Soubahdar of Bengal 
^vas broken by a handful of English strangers. The 
Erench, who had been contending with us for the 
European masteiy of the southern coast of India, had 
taught ns howto discipline the natives of the coimtiy, 
and we had learnt that these hireling troops would 
be true to tlie hand that gave them their salt. The 
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iii'st great- battle ever fought by tlie Eiiglisb m Inflja 
placcii Bengal at mji' font. lu a little avliile. tbi? Ec- 
■waimeej or administration, of the piovinces of Bengal, 
Bebar, ami Orissa, -with, all their wealth, placed 
at oirr disposal hy a povrer no longer able to stem the 
iiTcsistihlo tide of Eiunpcau vlomination; and torii- 
tonal reTcnuc norr began to lake a Rnl>stantial place 
m the censid ^rations of the East India Corapany, and 
to attract the delicate regards of the Cromi. 

But although, in Itflo. the reTennes of those pro- 
vinces became our omi, nioEvcs of poHey, natiu'al Iml 
short-sighted, iinpeOed Olive to leave the actual ad- 
TDimstraEon in the hands of the old native functiouarie-s 
to bo eaio'icd on m the name of the Sonhahdar. It 
seemed expedient that tre should he content with the 


unambitious part of gorging ourselves upon the 
revcTiucs of the Bevrannee, and leoviug uli the rc- 
pponsibilityj and all the danger of its intcimal manage- 
ment and its external defence, in the hands of the 
native potver. “The first point in politics vdiich I 
offer to yoim consideration.” he wi'ote to the Select 
Conunittcc m 17b <, “■is the form of unvernment. 


lYe are sensible that bin{!G the aetjuisition of the 
Bowuniicej the pou'cr formerly bclonaiug to the 
Souhah of these provinces is totally, in fact, vested in 
tlm East India Company, dsothing remains to him 
but the naino and skadon of authority. This name, 
lioncT, er, this shadotv. it is iadhpensahly necessary 
Biat Avc should venerate. Under the sanction of a 
btnhah, every eneroaclmicnt that raav he attempted 
uy foreign pon ers can effectually he crushed, v, itliout 
anr apparent interposition of our own nuihoritv. and 
m. rea. fivu-raaccs coraplained of by them can, timougii 
t m same eliamie). be evaniined into and redressed. Be 
li. uiereiore, aln ays reuiemhcred that tlicre ii- a Souhah ; 
and that though the revenues belong to the Company’ 
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the territorial jui’isdiction must still rest in the cliiefs 
of the country, acting' under him, and thus presiding 
in conjunction. To appoint the Company’s servants 
to the offices of collectors, or, indeed, to do any act hy 
any exertion of the English power, which can eq^ually 
he done by the nabob at our instance, would he 
throwing oif the mask, would he declaring the Com- 
pany Sonbah of the rrovince. Eoreign nations would 
immediately take umbrage, and complaiuts preferred 
to the British Court might be attended with very em- 
barrassing conseqnences.”"^ It seemed, indeed, incon- 
rnnient at this time to do anything hut swallow the 
emoluurents of power; its risks and responsibilities 
were to be studiously ignored. We were to remember 
whehever there was an emergency, that there was a 
Souhahdar. 

But the mask had its pains and penalties, too ; it 

did not sit easily upon us, and it was now soon to be 

discai’ded. Oldkli*. Hoi well, who had escaped the de- 

str ovine' horj'ors of the Black Hole, to write pleas ant 
6 / 

tracts ” in England, which now, after the lapse of 
nearly a centmy, arc still to be read nuth uiterest, had 
protested strongly against this “ ringing changes on 
Soubahs,” from the first. “ Bet us boldly dare,” he 
exclaimed, “ to be Soubahs oui’selves.” “ We have 
nibbled at these provinces,” he added, ‘‘ for eight 
years, and notivithstauding an immense acquisition — 
an immense acqiusition of territory and revenne — 
wdiat benefit has resulted from our successes, to the 
Company ? Shall vtq then go on nibbling and nibbling 
at the bait, until the trap falls and crushes us ?” He 
wrote this, and much more, in the same strain, in 

* Clue had been appointed in 1754 *’ '■ - ’■ 

President and Goremor in Bengal, n itli ■ . i ■ ■ . " 

n Select Comniitteo of four gcntlmncii. ■ ' ' ' ' 

They wera empowered to act upon Clive beat down all opposition. 
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1765, just as Clive was recehong tlie Dewaunee from 
the Souhalidar and the Emperor ; hut we still con- 
tinued to ring changes on Souhahs/’ and to nibble at 
the administration of the country. The collection of 
the revenue, and the administration of justice, were 
at first left uncontrolledly in the hands of the native 
officers. It was foimd that, in eveiy respect but the 
promotion of their own interests, they were utterly 
inefficient. It vnuld be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate 
the vices of such a system, hlatives and Europeans 
ablve took advantage of it. There was no responsibi- 
Eiy and no control. The strong preyed upon the 
■sveak — and the weak had none to look up to for pro- 
tection. jMisgoveinment brought its wonted bitter 
fruit, and the revenue soon began to decline. So, in 
1769, European superffisors were appointed as a check 
to the native functionaries. The most elaborate in- 
stiuctions were issued to them. It is hard to say what 
they were not expected to do ; — ^Imt stfil the double 
goA'crmnent continued to work grievously. And there 
were those who thought that the supervisors only made 
confusion worse confounded and corruption more cor- 
rupt.^ 

A-fter all due abatement made for the rhetorical 
exaggerations of florid writers and speakers, it is not 
to he denied that om* administrative agency was at 
this time exceedingly fficious and corrupt. The temp- 
tation to excess was very great, and the power of re- 
sistance was of the slenderest order. The Company’s 
scivants in Bengal did very much what they liked, 
and grew rich on unhallowed gains without comx:)unc- 

* Mp. Vcrclst MVS thnt it \'ras im- cointtiercLil 'business; tbey were quite 
pns^ible nt that time for the Company itmorimt of tlie genius of the people, and 
to Ija-io lakcu the management of the totally untit for the work of adminis- 
Ueirannce into its own hand®, for thnt tration. — [FiVip of Oic IZnglhh Govern- 
the number of civil servants was barely ment m liengaJ, p. 02.1 
cdi’quatc to the due performance of the 
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tion or remorse. It vras not to be supposed in those 
days, it is not to be supposed ia these, that men would 
Ipave their IiomeSj to rot like sheep, among strangers, in. 
a destroying climate, ivithoufc some adequate rewai’d. 
The Company’s service, in all its open recognised con- 
ditions, presented nothing that conld be regarded as a 
moderate compensation for all the pains and penalties 
of Eastern exile. The pay was so miserably small that 
the whole of it would not cover the house-rent of a 
civilian, and the young wu'iter was sometimes obliged 
to go to bed soon after the early day-close of the tro- 
pics, because he could not afford to suppty himself 
with the luxury of a candle or a supper."^ Yet in 
those ' days large fortunes were made — how, has often 
been told before. The e\Tl was one which necessarily 
increased "with the progress of the udininisfci’ation, for 
the more deteimined the administrative characier of 
the Company’s servants, the more important it was to 
divest them of the prestige of dishonesty and rapacity, 
and to withdraw them from the practice of such crimes, 
Nothing could be more clear than tins to the soldier- 
statesman Clive, who declared that the Company’s ser- 
vants shonld cease altogether to touch the profits of trade, 
and never handle native money. On his return to India 
in 1765, he had taken the resolution, to use his own 
words, “ to cleanse the Angman stable;” and it is hal'd to 
say how much the purity of the civil service at tlie 
present time is assignable to the efforts of die President 
and the Select Committee. 

But it was not until some time after die final de- 
parture of Clive that the prmciple for wliich he con- 
tended became the rule of the Compau}^, and the ad- 
muiisti'ative business of our empire in the East was 
peiformed by men recening fixed salaries, propor- 
tionate to tbe respectability of tbeh' position and the 

* iOrifs* OricninUfcnioirs. 

G 
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services wHcli they rendered to the State. There was a 
season of shifts and expedients — of devices and expeii- 
ments — during which the character of the Company’s 
service continued to improve, because tliere was more 
rigorous supervision, but did not reach a high standard 
of integrity or eihciency. Affairs, indeed, at this time 
were in a transition state. The Company, nnac- 
customed to their new diaracter of great territorial 
lords and incipient administratoix, seemed to stagger 
under’ the responsibility which had been thrust upon 
them, and to wonder what would come next. Thej'' 
were eager to confine their territorial possessions to 
Bengal, and fearful of expansion on the side of Madras. 
Great questions of government were new to them. 
They were suddenly called upon to administer the 
affairs, not any longer of a few factories, but of an 
empirG of the iutemal concerns of rvlnch, except in 
their commercial relations, they had the most limited 
Imowledge, and could hardly in reason be expected to 
have more. Iir this conjuncture, they did the best tlung 
that could he done, though it grievously iniscairied in 
the issue. They sent out a Commission, consisting of 
tlirce gentlemen t of high character and extensive ex- 
perience, with large powers of superintendence and con- 
trol over all the Company’s settlements, rvith instimc- 
tions to inquire into and remedy all abuses, and to 
dismiss without scruple any of the Company’s seiwants 
convicted of incapacity or conaiplion. What they 
woidd have done it is impossible to say. They sailed 
for Bengal in 1769, and nothing was ever heard of them 
again. 

^ mcnClivo FVirun'U froin the iclcn atnbUious nnd ab';urdj that no g'ovcmor 
of a further ^dtciision of Oominion, and council in their ECnsos can ever 
"My resolution ^tos, nml my hopes adopt it, \inless the v,']io1g schemo of the 
alirays be," he v^rotc in 17C5, " to Company’s interest be tirst entirely 
confine our assistance, our conquests nevr-mcdclled.” 

and our possessions to Beng’al, Behnr, f Messrs. Vansiltart, Scrafton, and 
and Orissa, To go further is, in my Eorcle. 
cpimon. n cchcmc eo cxtravngnntly 
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ISTo noticeable cbanges in the internal administration 
of Bengal took place under the governments of jSIr. 
Verelst and IMr, Cartier; but in 1772 there succeeded 
to the chief seat at the Presidency a man destined, in 
the fulness of time, to take the very liighest place 
among onr Indian statesmen. Wamen Hastings, one 
of the civil servants of the Company, was appointed 
President of Bengal. The donble government had bj^ 
this time fulfilled its mission. It had introduced an 
incredible amount of disorder and corruption into the 
state, and of poverty and wretchedness among the 
people ; it had embarrassed our finances and soiled our 
character, and was now to be openly recognised as a 
failure.'-'^ On the 11th of May, 1772, it was proclaimed 
that the Company had determined to “ stand forth 
publicly in the character of Dewan and the whole 
fiscal admhiistration of the country now passed avowedly 
into our hands. 


This was the greatest step in the progi'css of Anglo- 
Indian administration ever made by the Company — the 
gi’eatest administrative revolution, perhaps, to which 
Bengal had ever been subjected. But although the 
Directors at liome clearly enunciated the evils of the 
old double goverament, and ordered that a new system 
shoidd be introduced directlv in the name of the Com- 

V 

pany, they did not instruct their sei'^'ants in India what 
the natui'e of the new government was to be. They 


* Tlienpp ointment oftlie supervisors, 
iutended to remedy some of the defects 
of the sv'^tem, ■\ 7 r 0 ught more harm than 
good. The Court of Directors, rrbo 
seem to Jiave been nt this time consider- 
nbly in advance of their eervants, •\rrote 
to ilr. Hastings, in 1773, “We wish 
tliat ve could refute the observation 
that almost every attempt made by 
ns and. our administration st your 
rrosidency, fur the reforming of abnres, 
lies rather increased them, and added 
to the miseries of the conntryvrc are 
.anxious to protect and clicrish. The 
truth of this observation appears fullj" 
in the late appointment of supervisors 
and chiefs, instrcctcd as they avero to 


give relief to the industrious tenants, 
to improve and enlarge our investments, 
to destroy monopolies, nnd to retrench 
expenses, the end lias by no means 
been ntisv'crablc to the institution. Are 
not tlie tenants more than ever op- 
pressed andvretchod? Arc our invest- 
ments improved? Hn^c not the raiv 
eilk nnd cocoons hecn raised ui>on ns 
50 per cent, in price? We can hardly 
eaj’ n hat has not been made a nionopop". 
And as to the expense'^ of your iTcsi- 
doncy, they arc at length gettlcd to a 
degree ivo are no longer able to sup- 
port " — [Jlfi'auto of Vvidcncc on Hail- 
Trill, quoted lu J/i/fa JJtstory.^ 


G 
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left to tlieir local officers tlie great work of sketch- 
ing out the system and filling in the details ; and 
fortunate was it that, at that time, the administration 
was in the ablest hands to which it had ever been en- 
trusted. 

In subsequent chapters on the Itevenne and Judicial 
systems of India, some account will be given of the 
ciianges introduced on the first standing forth of the 
Company as Dewan. For a few days there seems to 
have been an administrative hiatus. IVe had not yet 
come very clearly to understand the duties and respon- 
sibilities of government, or to take those clear consti- 
tutional views of the relations subsisting between the 
rulers and the ruled, and the necessity of a precise defi- 
nition of authority, wliich are now inseparable firom even 
the crudest ideas of Indian administration. The work- 
ing of one machine was stopped, hefore another was 
ready to be set in motion. It is mstmctive to contem- 
plate a state of tlfings,. winch in these days could have no 
existence, and mark what progress we have made since 
we first stood forth as Dewan. 

Tut the new Eegulations W'^ere hot upon the ■anvil, and 
Hastings soon began to set the administrative niachineiy 
again at wmrk. I will only here state that he \visely de- 
termined not to wield tlie besom of destruction at the 
outset in too fierce and uncompromising a manner. He 
kne^Y that the first step towards the reform of the admi- 
nistration of Fengal was the acquisition of information 
relating to the institutions of the country. He knew 
that the most experienced servants of the Company 
ivere groping in tlie dark, fimidst eri'ors and delusions, 
and that to base a system of the highest abstract 
cxcclleuce, on such errors and delusions, unsuited to 
the character and the usages of the people, would be 
to inflict greater injury upon, them than had resulted 
from the double government which had gi'ound them 
down to the dust. jHI that he did was of a proba- 
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tionary, espenmental cliaracter- H!e was the first to 
come face to face ivith the mhahitantg of the coimtiy 
as their immediate mler and protector, and he T 7 as the 
fii’st to acquire estensiye information relating to the 
people who l30wed to his rule and looked up to him for 
protection. 

But other great clianges were now impending. By 
this tune the British Parliament and the Bjitish puhlic 
had begun to bestir themselves about Indian aftairs. 
There have been ever since that important year, 1772, 
periodical spasms of intense interest in the details of 
Indian admixdstration, which come and go like the 
cramp or the colic, and are very formidable v'^hilst they 
last, l3nt do not seem to have any abiding effect npon the 
constitution which they assail. The year 1772 was the 
first spasm-year— hut it was a great one. It opened 
vdth an Indian paragraph in the Eling’s Speech, and 
closed with a report from a Select Committee of Secrecy 
wliich had been intermediately appointed. India was 
not so large a subject in those days as in these. The 
foUovdng year produced the Begulating Act. 

I shall speak of this more fully in the- next chapter. 
I have only now to do with its effects on the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Government. And those effects 
were prodigious. A Governor and Council, consisting 
of four members, was to he apj)ointed to Bengal, vith 
supreme authority over all the presidencies of India ; 
and a Supreme Comt of Judicature was to he esta- 
blished in Calcutta, with civil, criminal, and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction over all persons except the Governor- 
General and the Councillors. The appointment of the 
Councillors, as of the Judges, was to he vested in the 
Crown. One member of the Indian serwee, jiH. Bai*- 
well, was selected, and tlu’ee strangers — General Cla- 
vering, Colonel jMonson, and Mr. Philip Pi’ancis — -were 
sent out to Bengal. The Govermnent of tliis new body 
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Tvas declared "by Act of Parliament to commence on tlie 
1st of Angnst, 1774, bnt the Conncillors did not reach 
Calcutta before the 19th of Octoher. On the day fol- 
lo^villg the old Government was formally dissolved, 
and the Governor- General and Cotmcil entered upon 
their administrative duties. 

By the Act of 1773 (13th Geo. III., cap. 63) the 
Presidency of Port William, or Bengal, was erected 
into the seat of the chief power in India; and the Pre- 
sidencies of hladras and Bombay were rendered suhor- 
dinate to it. The Bengal Council was to consist of a 
Governor-General and four members, one of whom 
was Conmiander-in-ehief. The salaries of these othcers 
were fixed at 25,000?. for the Governor- General, and 
10,000?. for each member of Council — a tariff which 
has existed without alteration np to the present time.^-' 
The Governor- General had a casting vote in Council, 
hnt no power to act independently of liis colleagues. 
There was a general authority vested in them from 
time to time to make and issue such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of the settlement of Port WiUiam, and other fac- 
tories and places subordinate or to he subordinate 
thereto, as shall he deemed just and reasonable — such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant 
to the laws of the realm.’’ They were empowered also 
to act as Justices of the Peace, and to hold quarter 
sessions four times a year within the settlement of Port 
^'illiam. Such were the powers of the Govemor- 
Gencral and Council under the Begulating Act. Pov 
any offence against this Act, or for any " crimes, mis- 
demcanop, or offences” committed by them against 
of his Majesty’s subjects, or any of tbe inhabitants 
of India witbin then* respective jm’isdictions, tbey were 


* It i'! Fakl that Ijoni CiiTc rccoTn. 
mcajin tkat the couacUlora chould each 


liaro an additional 5000?. a year for 
table-inoncy. 
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rendered amenable to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
liable, on con\nction, to “ such fine or corporal punish- 
ment as the said Court shall think fit to inflict.” 

Thus, for the first time, was the administrative cha- 
racter of the Company’s government fixed and deter- 
mined by Act of Parliament. Up to this period there 
had been nothing more than a general recognition of 
the Company’s right to “ have the ordering, rule, and 
government of all their forts, factories, and planta- 
tions f ’ and to “ appoint governors and officers for 
the said forts, factories, and plantations.”"^ But the 
system of government and the powers of the governors 
had been left entirely to the discretion of the Company 
to define and limit- The administration of these distant 
settlements had been matter of little concernment to the 
CroAvn j but now that the Company had become great 
territorial lords, and the possessors of a large territorial 
revenue, it became necessary for the Parliament of 
Great Britain to fix and regulate the administrative 
agencies and authorities to be establislmd in the British 
possessions in the East, and to exercise, through the 
ministers of the Crovm, a direct control over the 
Directors of the Company themselves. The admimstra- 
tion of the East India Company had now become a 
great recognised fact. 

The Act of 1773 continued in force up to the year 
1781, throughout the whole of which time WaiTen 
Hastings presided over the Supreme Council of India, 
It was, in spite of the intestine strife which so embar- 
rassed the administrative efforts of the Governor- General, 
a period of progressive improvement. The Company s 
servants had eveiything to learn as administrators, 


• Sco tlic oil ar ter granted by Wil- “to punisli goTcmors pf plytations 
liam IH. to the English Company, and in this kingdom for crimes ^by them 
subsequently conDrmed to the United committed in the rlpnt^ibons. It 
Company. A subEcquent Act was of general application to governors, 
passed, ll and 12 William UL, cap. 12, &c., of any colony beyond the sea. 
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aud those great lessons rvere not to be leamt in a day. 
But considering the strangeness of the duties wliicli 
tlien devolved upon them — the magnitude of the labor 
imx^osed and the extreme difficulty of acquiring a com- 
petent knowledge of the languagej the institutions, the 
usages, and the character of the people, in all their 
multiform social aspects, a people whom before they 
had only kno^m in the one relation of trader, the 
wonder is not that they advanced so little towards 
good government, but that they advanced so much. 
Duiiug this great experimental period of British rule 
there was gradually springing np a race of trained 
administrators, around whom the old commercial tra- 
ditions did not cling — bvho had not graduated in 
chicanery, or grown grey in fraud and coriaiption, and 
who brought to their work not only a sounder intel- 
ligence hut purer moral perceptions, and a higher sense 
of what they owed to the people of the soil. When, 
therefore, in 17S6, it seemed to the authorities at 
home expedient to appoint to the chief seat in the 
council of India, not one of the Company’s own 
seiwants, hut an Eughsh nobleman of good parts, 
unsullied diaracter, and extensive influence, the Go- 
vei-nor-General so selected fr-om the aristocracy of 
Great Britain, found himself on his arrival siuTounded 
b}' a class of men with little resemblance to the old 
denizens of the Augasan stable wdiich, twenty year's 
before, Clive had so courageously ventured to cleanse. 
Tiic Shores and the Barlows were at his elbow — men 
whosG talents attracted admiration, and whose integrity 
cormuanded respect. 

Under the rule of Lord Cor'nwallis the progress made 
in the internal admuustration was great and strilcing. 
lie gathered up the scattered fragments of goven'CTieut 
wirich he found, and reduced them to one comprehen- 
sive system. Ido gave substance and permanency to 
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wliat had before -been liglit and transient. He laid the 
foxmdatdon of the present Indian constitution — not 
hastily and xmadvisedly, as has been often said, but 
after much profound thought and earnest const deration , 
with the advice and instruction of some of the ablest 
and most experienced of the Company’s seiwants. A 
pecubar merit of the system which he introduced wns 
that, broadly enunciating the principles of the Govern- 
ment, it created a code of written laws or regulations, 
to wbidr publicity was to be given ; it made legislation 
thencefortb proceed in the presence of the people; it 
taught the Company’s servants, clearly and cbstmctl 3 ', 
the la-\vs or regulations which they were to administer, 
and opened the Indian statute-book to every man in the 
country who had the will and the power to peruse it. 
But its leading feature was the recognition of the great 
constitutional ti’uth that the legislatixm, the executive, 
and the judicial powers of the State ought to be in 
sepai’ate hands. It is true that no despotic Govern- 
ment ever submits to the fetters imposed by this great 
protective principle. But in no other way was Corn- 
wallis’s system an arbitrary setting aside of existing 
usages, in disregard of native prejudices and predilec- 
tions ; it recognised those usages, it respected those 
prejudices and predilections, and was most honestly' 
and humanely devised for the protection of the people. 

Of the changes xvliich, duiing this great adminis- 
ti'ation, were introduced hi the Bevenue and Judicial 
sj'stems, I shall speak in detail when I come specially 
to consider these important subjects. But this xvould 
seem to be the riglit place in which to speak of tlie 
legislative powers and functions of the Indian Govera- 
inent, as they existed at that time. It has been seen 
that the Charter of 1773 gave the Govemor-Geneiul 
and Council authoritj’- to frame from time to time 
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rules, ordinances, and regulations for tlie good order 
and civil government of tlie Company’s settlements. 
Tliere "was some thing rather vague and indeterrohiate 
in this; hut the Company’s servants thought that they 
discerned in it the indication of general legislative power, 
and Barlow, who drew up the minute containing the 
first rough draft of the new constitution, fireely used 
the word “laws,” instead of “regulations,” in all parts 
of the document. 

Clearly setting forth the principles by which the 
Government were actuated, and establishing such a 
s^'stem of checks as would leave it “ for the Govern- 
ment only in its collective capacity to have the power 
to commit oppression,” it proposed that every law 
thenceforth to he passed by Government should he 
piinted and published, so that if it be unwise it may 
stand in evidence against the framers of it, and then 
went on to say — “ It may be ni*ged that these ideas of 
,iustice ai'e mcompafibie wifli, onx political ^tuation— 
that as the people become rich they will feel theh 
power, and combine to subvert our Government. But 
there appears to me to be no ground for such a suppo- 
sition, foi’ although we hope to render oiu: sulpects the 
people in India, I should by no means propose 
to admit the aiatives to any participation in the le^la- 
tive power.” 

T]ic ch-aft of this famous minute was submitted by the 
Governor-General to Sir William Jones, Sir Bobert 
Chambeis, and others, and was by them diligently exa- 
mined. Their verdict was all in its favor. “ I return,” 
wrotc^ Sir William Jones to ilr. Barlow, “ Lord Gorn- 
waiiis’s incomparable minute, with which I have been so 
charmed, that I have read it attentively five or six times, 
and I have scribbled a few mai'ginal notes without 
rcscTvm. The plan is so perfect that I could suggest no 
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material addition to “ In obedience to ^^-o-ur lord- 

ship’s commands,’' wrote Sir H, Chambers to Lord Com- 
-wallis, “ I have perused -with attention the judicious and 
elaborate minute -which I received therewith. ”f But 
there were one or two points contained in the document 
which startled the English lawyers, and made them 
hesitate before they could express their entire approval 
of all the contents of Barlow’s minute. Arrainst the 

Cj 

Kegulation which made British residents in the MoftissiL 
amenable to the local courts, they respectfully protested. 
“ I recommend,” wrote Jones, “ a serious re-consideration 
of the article concerning British subjects residing in tire 
provinces.” And Chambers recorded at some length an 
opinion dilfeiing in no great measui’e horn that of his 
brother judge, t But that which seemed most to stagger 
the English lawyers was the assumption, indicated in the 
minute, of legislative power hy the Indian Government 
— power of wliich the Judges of the Supreme Court 
denied their possession. “ Many passages in this excel- 
lent minute,” wrote Sir William Jones, seem to imply 
a general le^islaUve power in the Government, but I 

* ATS. 2iCcorJs . — Sir W- Jonej to fJ/?. 23u7~roufj'hs to J/r, Harhar. — JfS. 
Mr. Bnrlo^r. ‘‘Ganlens — December 2, CorrcspondenceJ^ 

1792.'* ' X T]io proposed Ee^tdation called 

■f J/S*. i?ccortfs. — Sir mCli ambers to tipoa Europeans desiring to settle in 
Lord Corner nil is, Feb. 4, 1793. A still tbe pro\ inces to sign n bond mailing 
stronger opinion was after'irards ex- tlicm amenable in civil c,tfcs to the 
pressed by Mr. (subseq^ueiitly Sir) W. local courts, Jones doubted the legality 
burroughs. of sneb a process, uiul argued tiiat the 

“Tlicy (the licgulatioas),” ivrotc the validity of sueli a bond would not be 
Advocate-General, "arc n or thy of recognised jn any court of justice; but 
every prmsc v/liicli can be bestoivcJ Chambers on tbo tvIioIc ** inclined to 
upon tlicm, and vould do credit to nnj' the opinion that such a bond, if en- 
legislator of ancient or modem times, forced in a proper manner and on a 
I am, I do assure you, sincere in think- . -i ‘ ^ 

in g that they areas likely to prolong . ■ .. t i 

our empire in Asm, ns they .arc certain • . . 

of promoting tiie prosperity and liappi- to condno the condition “ to aefaons fur 
ness of tile millions irhich inhabit rt, small sums, such .as a native manofric- 
Should wo ever, as probably we must, ' ■ - - , . ■■■- 

be driven from onr present power in 

the East, they will remain a monn- , ,, , J 

ment of our justice and tme gIorj% and — pjUfirpinaZ JVcfcsofiyt/' If. Ubres, onti 
may contimie to the people forwhom Correspondence of Sir Sd. Cham- 

they have been framed many blessings ters.^] 
which under them tlicy now enjoy." — 
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]iave searched in vain for the statute by which such a 
power is given. The rules and orders of Courts may, 
indeed, be called laws of those Courts; but I should 
thinh rules and orders^ or regulations^ a clearer and 
better expression than laios^^ And again: “These and 
many similar phrases in the minute seem to assert a 
greater power of legislation than (I believe) the execu- 
tive Government has been entrusted 'with.”* Chambers 


wrote a long letter on this especial subject to the Go- 
vernor-General, urging that the 9th article of the pro- 
posed hegulations seemed to “ take for granted a general 
legislative power, and supposes that laws aSecting pro- 
perty and private rights may be passed by the English 
Government in this country, just as they are by the King 
and Parhament of Great Britain and setting forth, 
after a hill statement of the argument, that “the con- 
clusion which may be reasonably inferred from all these 
particulars is, that the Kung and Parliament having 
taken into them hands the legislation of this conquered 
country, no subordinate legislature can exist here, but 
such as is derived from Act of Parliament, or such as, 
either expressly or by fair implication, is recognised and 
allowed by Parliament.” “And,” contumed this excel- 
lent man, and upright judge, “ it will, 1 believe, be found 
on examination, that there is no general legislative 
power here which can be so derived, or which has been 
so recognised.”y 

Kor did the English lawyer stop here. He laid it 
down as his opinion that even the British Parliament 


^fargmal 2Vctcs of Sir W. JvTics 
to rough draft of MS.—Jt 

cunou"? to observe tlic diflercnt 
■views trikcn of tliis pirlicular subject 
by tliQ most eminent Company’s scr- 
n.int'T, INfr, J. H. Harrington, to ■whom 
the Minute had been submitted, wrote: 
'•R'icn tlic siibstitutton of t!ic term 
m-ws for Regulation’!, though it be but 
n rerba! atnondment, will, J am per- 
snuled, tend ta substantial ndvantages- 
Tlicre is nu Imbltual assocuition of ideas 


attached to the term iate, which in- 
voluntarily influences a more serions 
and (leliborate attention as to n solemn 
act of the legislature, which is not eo 
much excited by the less appropriate 
and more familiar term Jiegiilation ." — 
C-^A5. Jtecorc[s.'\ Tlic lawyers, ho'wcTer, 
Could not tolerate wliat they thought 
nn abuse of the sacred word; and Lord 
Cornwallis erased it. 
t 2TS. Con espondcncc. 
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could not rigliteoiislj’ interfere with the existing laws of 
Mahon: edaus and Hindoos. By the Parliament,” lie 
wrote, “they certainly may legally he altered, for what 
is enacted hy the supreme legislative power must, ea:'m 
termini^ be legal. But it maj* he doubted whether even 
the Parliament, after all that has been done and declared, 
can consistently with prudence, merc}', and natural equiH, 
overturn the estabhshed doctiines of the Hindoos, or the 
Mahoniedans, or any of the subjects before enumerated, 
or on any other points which either of those two classes 
of people consider as fundamental pianciples of theh 
respective rehgion. !More especially when it is remem- 
bered that them native pii'hices, whether Mnssulmans or 
Idolaters, though they might sometimes infiinge those 
hnvs which they believed to be divine, never claimed 
or pretended to have any right to abrogate or alter 
them.”"^' But it was this very overtuiming of the esta- 
blished doctrines of the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
which tlie authors of the new constitution declared was 
ever fiii'thest from their thoughts. The ai'guments, liov.'- 
ever, against the use of the word “ laws ” seem to have 
prevailed, for Cornwallis erased it and substituted Hides 
or llagiilatimis. 

hlany years Mteiwards Barlow, in his green old age, 
looking back through a vista of half a century upon 
those early days, wdicn at the elbow of Lord CornwaIli.s 
he sketched the Pegulations, which have siuce been the 
basis of oui' Anglo-Indian code, wi'ote, in the clear 
dehcate penmanship of liis youth, these retrospective 
notes : 

“Great ralsundeTEtandings have prevailed 'with regard to the 
new constitution for tlio civil goverument of the British posses- 
sions in India, established by the hlarquis Cornwallis in 1793, and 
completed hy his successor, Sfarquis 'Wellesley. Tlie change did 
itot consist in alterations in the ancient customs and usages of the 

* jWS. Corrc^ontlaicc. 
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country, a-fTecting tlie rights of persons and property. It related 
chiefly to the giving security to those rights, hy affording to our 
native subjects the means of obtaining redress against any infringe- 
ment of them, either hy the Government itself, its officers, or in- 
dividuals of any character of description. 

Every Government in the world, from the most free to the 
most despotic, consists of tlie same elements. In each of these, 
there must necessarily ho a power to make laws, a power to 
administer these laws, and a power to conduct what is termed 
the executive branch of public affairs. The difference be- 
tween the two descriptions of government consists chiefly in 
the union or separation of these powers in the same or different 
hands. In the despotic Government, all authority — the mating 
of laws, the administration of them, and all the duties of the 
executive branch, are lodged in the same hands* In a free 
Government these power;? are lodged in different hands, so as to 
ensure the enactment of good laws and the just administration of 
them, and to provide for the due conduct of the executive duties. 
Tile despotic Government may he compared to the natural world 
in a state of chaos — the well-regulated Government to the natural 
world with all the elements assigned to their proper purposes. In 
this distinction consists the difference between an Asiatic or Turkish 
Pashalick and British form of Government, and each is known hy 
its different effects on the lives, properties, and persons of the 
people, 

Lord Cornwallis made no innovations on the ancient laws and 
customs of the people. On the contrary, the main object of the 
constitution wliicli he established was to secure to them the en- 
jo^’ment of those laws and customs with such improvement as 
times and circumstances might suggest. When he arrived in the 
country the Government was, in fact, a pure despotism, with no 
ether check hut that which resulted from the character of those 
hv whom the Government was administered. The Governor- 
General not only was the sole power for making all laws, but he 
c-\ercised the power of administering the laws in the last resort, 
and also all the functions of the c.xcciitive aulhozity, Tlie abuses 
to which such a system of government is liable from corruption, 
negligence, and want of information, are too well knovm to re- 
qmro hcing particularised. It is, in fact, from the want of a 
projior distribution of these authorities in different hands that all 
chuses m government piiucipally proceed. 
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His lord ship’s first step -was to make it a fundaniental la-w 
(see Heguiations ^XXiIIL, 17933 that all la'svs framed by the Go- 
vernment should be printed and published in the form prescribed 
by that Regulation, and that the Courts of Judicature should be 
guided by the laws so printed and published, and no other. It 
had before been the practice to caiTj on the affairs of the Govern- 
ment, and those of individuals, by a correspondence by letter wdth 
ail tbe subordinate officers.”'^ 


In tMs Harlots repeated Tvliat he had often em~ 
phatically insisted upon at the time. 3 1 was his wont 
to declare that improrement was one thing — ^innova- 
tion another; and tliat he had oiil j improred upon the 
laws of the Mognls.f 

Lord Cornwallis governed India with enlarged 
powers. The Hegulating Act” had invested the Go- 
vernor-General with no power independent of his Coun- 
cil; and Pitt’s India Pill, which passed into law in 
17Sd<, though it had given to the Comt of Directors 
the power of nominating and recaUing the Governor- 
General t and Coimcillors, had introduced no further 
change into the constitution of the supreme Govern- 


* JJ'S -^(.-T-'iVnr/roIi. 
t “By imprarement,” lie wrote, “I 
understand the gradnal correction of 

1 .T _ — Tw .i.._ 


occuried. The new is thus in a manner 

J t ^ , r J r t ^ f,7 


way. It sets out with rejcctinp all 
connexion witii the past, and adopts 
principles .and measures that can never 
assimij.ite irdth it." — [A'bfcvpcr £(,, 
1(95.3 -^'1 the same letter he says: 
“Tlic Begulations of 1793-4-5 are CUed 
ivitli injunctions for the obserr.ance of 
the Hindoo and Mahoniedan law in all 
m.ittcrs to which they have inrariahly 
hoen applied, and contain all the specific 
rules nfl’cetin”' priTato rights and pro- 
perty', about which alone the people can 
he irntuediatcly interested, that h.are 
passed during the last twenty years, 
with alterationt and amendments to 
render tliera better fitted to the intended 


purpose. The distribution of the three 
powers (which constinitcs one of the 
cEEcntial differences between the present 
and past arr.'ingements) is calcnhitcd to 
ensure to our subjects what they never 
enjoyed before, the full benefit of all 
laws" and regulations; and from the 
mode in whicli it operatcs_ renders the 
introduction of any principles or mea- 
sures, which wonl'l afford ground for 
the objections urged by the favorers of 
tiie Jtognl sTstciii, next to impracU- 
cahlo.” — CorrcsponiJcticc.] 

+ The recall clause in Titi's India 
Bifl runs thus— ‘'And be it further 
enacted, that it shall nnd_may lie Lawful 
to and for the King’s ^lajcs ty, liis heirs 
and succcESDrs, by any writing or in- 
stmnient under his or their sign 
manual, countersigned by the Secretary,' 
of State, or for the Court of directors 
of the United Company, for tiie tunc 
being, by niiting under their hands, to 
rcTnoiv or rcealL the present, or nny 
future Governor-General,'’ £:c.- i.Ac( 
24 Gcery; /TJ., cftqp. 25.3 
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ment tlian tliat of the reduction of the number of 


Connciilors from four to three, on the occurrence of the 
first vacancy. IBut two years afterwards, a Bill was 
introduced to explain and amend certain provisions*’ 
of this Act. It enacted that no person (except the Go- 
vernors or Conunanders-in-Gluef ) should be appointed 
to the supreme or suhordinate Councils who had not 
“ heen twelve years at the least, in the whole, resident 
in India, in the civil line of the Company’s service 
and it empowered the Governor-General and minor 
Governors in extraordinary cases to act withont the 
cotLCurrence of the Cormeil, inasmuch as that such 
pounr would tend greatly “ to the strength and secnrity 
of the British possessions in India, and give energy, 
vigor, and despatch to the measures and proceedings 
of the executive Government.” This was in effect a 


public recognition of the ntter faiim'e of the system 
under wliich Brancis’^ and his colleagnes had heen sent 
out to India to “regulate,” by their ignorance and 
impetuosity, tlie proceedings of a really capable Go- 
vernor-General, Avho had graduated in the Indian ser- 
vice ; and though the restraint of Council has since the 
Xiassing of this Act heen sometimes a little too loosely 
regarded, the new jirovision was a salutary one. Under 
tliis Act (26th George III., chap. 16) it was decreed 
that ah. acts of the supreme or minor Councils should 
bo “expressed to be made” by the Governor- General, or 
by the Governor or President ComiciV ' — a nomen- 

clature, expressive of the supremacy of tlie Governor, 
which has been maintained to the present day.f 

It uas under this Act that Lord Coi'nwallis governed 
our Indian possessions. In 1793 a new Chaider Act 


PraTicis, it-Lo had been by this time 
TPtiirnerl to Parltanienf, ende.T.voure<l 
to mtrrKiuce a Bfll of iiis aim, intended 
tliat 'illicit Dundas iiad framed 
— ont, lie unsuccessful, 

t A ‘■ni''Cfiuent Act oftliG Fame year 
(ESC) decreed or explained that the 


Court of Directors should have the 
power of appointing their Governors 
and Councillors ivithout the approba- 
tion of the Crown , — George ///. p 
cliap. 25-3 Xiiis was siil)se<iuent:ly con- 
firmed by the Charter Act of 1793.— 
C33rJ George HI., cftaji. 52.] 
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was parsed, continuing tLe Company’s privileges for 
twenty years ; and in this the jjowers and responsibili- 
ties of the Governor-General and minor Governors were 
more clearly defined. It was then provided that they 
should have no power to act without the concurrence of 
their Councils in matters of pumly cid government — 
that is, in the words of the Act, in any matter which 
shall come under their consideration “in their judicial 
capacity” — “ or to make, repeal, or suspend any general 
rule, order, or regulation, for the good order and civil 
government of the United Company’s settlements, or 
to impose of his owm authority any tax or duty within 
the said respective Governments or Presidencies.”'^ By 
this Act the Governor-General was empowered, during 
his absence from the Presidency’', to appoint one of the 
members of liis Council Vice-President, and Deputy’-- 
Governor of Bengal, with authority^ coincidental with 
that exercised, in Council, by the Governor of one of the 
minor Fresidencies. 

Those minor Presidencies, under the Act of 1773, 
liad been left very much in the same constitutional stale 
as they were prior to tlie passiiig of the Bill. They' 
were at this time three in number — “ tbe Presidencies of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bencooleu their chief officer 
was designated President ; the number of their Coun- 
cillors was nrbitraiy, not limited by Act of Pai'Iia- 
meut ; and they’" ’were directed and required to j^ay'' 
due obedience to the Governor-General and Council, 
who had the power of suspending them fi-om office. 
But the Act of 178-i had decreed that “ the Govern- 
ment of the several Presidencies and settlements of Port 
>St. George and Bombay’’ shall, after tlie commencement 
of this Act, consist of a Governor or President, and 

* Act sard George III-, chap. 52 , Commissioners, “ to suspend .ill or -ttiv 

55. — -Bj" ciniiso 55 of this Not, of tjjc poirors Jmrobjr to the Gd- 

t!ic Court of Directors are cmpoirorctl, Tcmor'Gencrnl to net upon his o\r;i 
u'ith the approbation of the Board of eoIo authority.” 

II 
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tlirec Councillors only” — of whom the Commander-in- 
chief was to be one. And this is the constitution of the 
minor Governments as established in the present day. 
At the same time it was enacted that the Governor- 
General and Conned of Fort William should have 
po-\ver and authority to superintend, control, and di- 
rect the several Presidencies and Governments in all 
such points as relate to any transactions with the 
coimtry powers, or to war or peace, or to the applica- 
tion of the revenues or forces of such Presidencies and 
settlements in time of war that this subordina- 
tion to the Supreme Government might be complete, 
another change was introduced, which compelled the 
minor Governments to obey the orders of the supreme 
authority, notwithstanding any doubts that they might 
entertain of such instructions coming within the limits 
assigned by the wording of the statute. By the sub- 
sequent Charter Acts of 1793, this subjection to the 
clnef Presidency was confirmed; and the Act of 1833 
more distinctly and minutely defined it. The general 
authority of the >Supreme Government is declared in 
one clausef — and in another it is expressly enacted 
that no Governor or Governor in Council shall have 
the power of making or suspending any regulations or 
laA\ s in any case whatever, unless in cases of mgent 
uecessil}' (the hurden of the proof whereof shall be on 
such Governor or Governor in Council), and then only 
until the decision of the Governor-General in Council 
^lall be signified thereon; and provided also that no 
Governor or Governors in Council shall have the power 
creatmg any new office or gi-anting any salary, gra- 
biitj, or allowance, without the previous sanction* of the 
Governor-General of India in Council.” J 

The Governments of the minor Presidencies had be- 


* -i-IcfS-l <7n. ///., 25j 

t Act 3 an'l 4 U'f?/. /Ig chap, S5, 
CM.-iricCS. 


+ Art 5 4 IV,, chap, 85 , 

ctaH&c 50. 
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fore tills possessed tbe power of framing laws or regula- 
tions for tliemselves, but this clause of tlie Charter Act 
of 1833 deprived them wholly of this power, and ren- 
dered their humiliation complete. The passing of this 
Act is one of the most important events in the whole 
history of Indian administration. The commercial privi- 
leges of the Company were no longer recognised, and the 
new Bill related, therefore, entirely to matters of govern- 
ment, Under the Acts existing premous to this date, it 
has been seen that there were three Governments, each 
similarly constituted, with a Governor (or Governor- 
General) and three Councillors, of whom the Com- 
mander-in- Chief was one. The new Act left the minor 
Governments witli their old constitutions,’*' but re- 
modelled the Sujn-eme Government, and erected two 
other subordinate Governments — the Governments of 
Aura and Bengal. 

Under this Act the Supreme Council of India was to 
consist, and does now consist, of a Governor- General, 
appointed by the Court of Directors, with the appro- 
bation of the Crown, and four ordinary members of 
Council, three of whom were to be seiwants of the 
Company, civil or militai'^'-, of ten years’ service, ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, and the fourth, a 
member not of the Company’s seivice, to be appointed 
])y the Court with the approbation of his Majesty, and 
“ not to be entitled to sit or vote in Council, except in 
meetings thereof for making laws and regulationsf’f 
The Commander-in-Chief might also be, and always 
has been, an exfraordinary member of this Council — 
that is, lie has always drawn the salary, and sometimes 
he has taken his seat. The efiect of the new law was 
to constitute the Supreme Council of two members of 

* Tho Act, liowcrer, conferred on f Kno\m ns tho logisUtivc member 
the Court of Directors antbority, "vritb of Council, imd selected alrravs froro 
the consent of tbe Board, to reduce or tlio legal profession at borne, 

(0 nbolisli the Couneila of tlic minor 
Govemmeuts. 

II 2 
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the Bengal civil service — one member of the Indian 
army, and a member of the legal professioh from home* 
Sometimes the Governor-Genenal presided over it' — ■ 
sometimes the Commander-in-Chief bestowed himself 
npon it ; but these functionaries were more hecLuently 
at a frontier station superintending an unhappy war, or 
refreshing mind and body under the bracing influence of 
the cool breezes of the northern hills. 

Under this Act I have said two new Governments 
were erected, that is, the old Presidency of Port Wil- 
liam in Bengal was “ divided into two distinct Presi- 
dencies, one of such Presidencies in which shall he 
included Port William, to be styled the Presidency of 
Fort William, in Bengal, and the other of such Pre- 
sidencies to be styled the Presidency of Agra.” The 
administration of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency was entrusted to what is called the Bengal 
Government, and its precise limits were to be defined 
by the Court ol Directors. The Governor-General was 
to be ox-qgicio Governor of Bengal, with power to 
appoint one of his Comicillors to act for him, in the 
capacity of Deputy-Governor, with three members of 
Council. The Presidenej^ of Agra was to consist of 
the Upper Provinces of the old Bengal Presidency ; 
and its affairs were to be administered by a Governor 
and Coimcil of three.”' The Court of Directors, how- 
c\cr, had the i^ower of determining, with the sanction 
of the Board, whether there should or should not bo 
Councils in^ the subordinate Presidencies;! and the 
oiigiual design of the Bengal and Agra Governments 
ayis revised. It was deemed expedient that these new 
I icsidoncies should have no separate amfleS' — no sepa- 
rate civil establishments ; and therefore it was con- 
cob cd that Councils were unueccssar^v By a subse- 


* Chase CO, yict 3 tiiiS 4 ll’i//. JV 


t CImtsi: 57, Act 3 and 4 JTt, 
chap. S5. 
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■quGGt Act,^ to -authorise the Court of Dh’ectors of 
the East India Company to suspend the execution of 
the profusions of the Act of 1833, so far as they relate 
to the creation of the G-overnment of Agra, the Go- 
vernor-General fvas empowered to appoint any member 
of the Company’s service, of ten years’ standing, Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the ISTorth-Wcstern Provinces of India, 
And such has been the system pm'sued up to the present 
tune. The two Governments of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces administer, witliont a Council, but 
fvith a separate Secretariat, the ciGl aSans, and have 
the general domestic superintendence of, all that tract of 
country, which previously constituted, aud in respect of 
military arrangements does still constitute, the Presi- 
dency of Bengal, But they have no military or political 
authority, and no financial control except in subordina- 
tion to the Supreme Government. In fact, the system 
is one of extreme centralisation, and the Governor of 
Bomba}’' or Madras, or the Governor of Bengal, being also 
Governor-General of India, cannot lawfully entertain an 
additional Cooley, on a salary of seven sliillings a month, 
vdthout the recorded assent of the Governor- General in 
ConneiL 

But that which most of all imparted a distinctive 
character to the new Act, was the earnestness with 
which it addressed itself to the great matter of Indian 
legislation. It recognised the necessity of constructing 
a comprehensive code of laws for the protection and 
restraint of ovn Anglo-Indian subjects, of all colors 
and all creeds -f it vested, as I have shown, the sole 

* 3 and Q cltap. 25. common to all classes of tlio ialiabitants 

f It is expedient that, subject to of ttie said territories, due regard being 
such special arrangements as local cir- had to the rights, feelings, and pccuhnr 
camstanocs may require, a general usages of the people, should ho enacted, 
system nf judicial establishments and and that all laws end customs having 
police, to wJiich all persons whatsoever, the force of law nithin the same torn* 
ns ircll Jitiropoans ns natives, may be torics should bo nscertainod nnd conso- 
«ubjcct, should be established iu the Hdalod, aud as occasion may require 
■said territories at an early period, and amended.” — f Prcatnile to cJati^e 5.7, 0 
that such laws ns iua\ be applicable in and 4 of iriV/mn /TC, chapter 53.] 
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power of legislating for all parts of India in tlie Supreme 
Council, and it not only imparted to that Council a dis- 
tinctive legislative eliaracter and a presumed legislative 
efSciency sucli as it lad never Imown before, but it 
afforded, by tie establishment of a body of Law Com- 
missioners, certain external legislative aids wliich were 
calculated to contribute largely to the success of its codi- 
lications. 

This Law Commission, of which the legislative mem- 
ber of Council was generally President,* was to consist 
of not more than five members, selected by the Court of 
Directors with the approbation of the Board of Control. 
It was to be their care “ fiiliy to inquire into the juris- 
diction, powers, and rules of the existing courts of justice 
and police establishments, and all existing forms of judi- 
cial procedure, and into the nature and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or military, written or customary, 
prevailing and in force in any part of our territories;’' 
aud “ Lorn time to time to make reports, in which they 
shall fully set forth the result of their said inquiries, aud 
shall from time to time suggest such alterations as may 
in their opinion be beneficially made in the said courts 
of justice and police estabhshments, forms of judicial 
procedui’e and laws, due regard being had to the dis- 
tinction of castes, diflereiico of religion, and the manners 
and opinions prevailing among different races and in 
difTercnt parts of the said territozics.” In a word, it zvas 
their duty to supply the materials of legislation ; and 
considering the extent of the country^ and the diversity 
inlrabitants, it would be difficult to over-rate the 
magnitude of the task. 

Excellent as was the intention, and apparently sound 
in theory as was this provision of the Legislatui’e, there 


" aiils 'trss n matter. I teb'ere, of 
ynxiiit nrmn^rement. It is not “ 60 

nomuiatetl io tbe Imnd." The Com- 


imssion iras principally compoEci of 
tlte^ Company'^ civjl servants; nnd 
dwindled do^vn nt last to one meiaber. 
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%Eere mfm}" grave reasons to- doubt, if not to despair, of 
its practic-al snccess. And some of the ablest members 
of the Court, of Directors looked upon the expciiment 
os one h:om which it would be expedient to abstain. 
They questioned the wisdom of this centralisation of 
the legislative power ; and contemplating the many 
varieties of our Indian subjects. — of a people with 
different languages, different creeds, different social 
institutions, different social usages, different tempers, 
and different intelligences, they could not bring tbem- 
selves to tbink that an uniform code of laws, appli- 
cable to all these varieties of mankind, could be framed 
by any number of xaen, -with the head of a Bentham or 
a Bomilly, and the heart of a. Wilberforce or a Howard. 
But, as a body, tlie Court of Directors, bowing to the 
behests of the Legislature, accepted the scheme, for 
better or worse, and wrote out to the Supreme Council, 
exliorfciug them to do their best to give it beneficial 
effect. ISlotliing could be more liberal than the spirit 
of their instructions. They exhorted the Legislative 
Council to legislate for the people ; and urged them to 
, spai-c no pains to obtain for tbemselves the aid of all the 
wisdom and experience of the country, to whomsoever 
it might belong, os the basis of their legislative enact- 
ments/'’ 


■* Tlio following cstr.acts from this 
letter .trdl indicate the tenor of Uieir 
instructions; — “ Wc shall sny no more 
of the necessity of ddil'erntion .anions' 
yourselves, Anotiicr point not less im- 
portant, is to provide that in the vrork 
of legislation you siiaUj ns ihr .as maj' 
be pr.acticabiC; avail yourseUcs of ex- 
ternal nid Persons vlio are not rncm- 
bers of your body may afford you vatn- 
nble assistance, either by suggesting 
laws that are required, or by pointing 
out wimt is improvable or objection- 
able, in the drafts or projects of la'Wfl 
■under consideration. With respect to 
the suggestion of new luivs, the Act, 
bj clause 65, expressly reepures yon to 
take into consideration the drafts or 


projects of haws, or regulations, which 
any of the subordinate Governments 
niny propose to you ; but on this point 
VC shall .afterwurtls have occasion to 
observe more particularly. The Act 
also, we need not say, contemplates 
constant communications from the Xaw 
Commissioners, vhieh communications 
arc intended to furnish the grounds or 
the nmteriala for legislation. Useful 
intimations may also bo dorired from 
the Public Eo.urds, from tlie Judges of 
the Supreme Court, from nil persons, 
whether native or European, invested 
vrith a judicial cliaractcT, or holding 
official stations of emiaenco ; from all 
colleges and otiicr constituted bodies, 
perhaps from the native heads of 
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It is possible that this scheme of imiform codification 
-would soon be forgotten — ^bnried in that “ Limbo of 
Vanity,” -where all deca^’ed errors and rotten fallacies 
arc stowed away — but for one circrunstance connected 
with it. It will be remembered by fut-ure generations, 
wherever the English language is spoken or under- 
stood, that the great historian of England, whose 
captivating pages charm the young and fascinate the 
old -with equal power, Avas sent out to India, in the 
year 1834, to take his place in the Council to Avhich 
sixty years before another great writer had imjiarted 
an evil reputation. That INIacaulay Avas for some years 
an Indian legislator Avill he held in ptopnlai’ remem- 
brance long after the duties of the legislative memher 
of the Supreme Council of India, and the labors of 
the Law CouunissLoners, haAm ceased to be matters 
knoAAm to any but the laborious student of remote 
Indian chronologies, who perhaps, in those days when 
the “ Kgav Zealander stands on the iniined arch of 
London Bridge,” and the Anglo-Saxon races of ^hmerica 
and Australia are coutending for the emphes of ludia, 
China, and Japan, or are amicably partitioning these 
A'ast territories among tliem, more as missionaries than as 
conquerors, may be AAuiriug, after the manner of Gibbon, 
a liistory of the “ Decline and Fall of the British Empire 
in the East.-”^ 

I AS ould speak tenderly of the labors of the Commis- 
sion. Some able English laAvg'ers, and some of the 
ablest of the Company’s seiwants, have been connected 
A^ ith it. Ihcy cai-ried to their Avork as much zeal and 


Vjllnj^cs, OT oven rrivatc intliviauan of 
personal vrelplit nnil influence. AA’c flo 
not mean tlint tlioso p.trties should br 
ln\r be cntUlixl to cnll on tbo ure 

to (liicuss such Bu^iee^tions, orio cornc 
to .any decision respecting them. No 
sucli right belongs to tho^c trim petition 
O'.e lIon*C5 of Parliament in this coan- 
m . AVe mean only that their sugges- 


tions shonlfl be received, arul should 
even bo invited," — [T/^e Court of T>trfc- 
to the Supreme Conned of Znditi, 
Deecmhcr 18 , IS34. MS. Jiecords.l 
* It rr.-is, I believe, for some time a 
•luostion rviietlicr Robert Grant or 
Alacaulay should be tholiraLlcgislativc 
member of Council. 
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industry, ss ability and experience. Sncb men as Amos 
and Cameron, Macleod, Eliott, and Slibett, mere not 
likel}^ to address themselves carelessly to their new 
duties, or to toil on without profitable results. They 
liave at least brought together an immense mass of ser- 
viceable mformation — the raw materials o£ legislation ; 
and what they have done wdll go far to lighten, as in- 
deed it has already lightened, the labors of those whose 
duty it is to send out the fabric, full fashioned, from 
the legislative loom. The mistake that was made, was 
made by the British Legislature. It xmesenbed duties, 
the adequate xierformauce of whicli, according to the 
intent signified in the Act of Parliament, was simply 
an impossibility. The Law Commission were exx^ccted 
to x^mpare a comprehensive code of laws — to suit men 
of all denominations living in the territories of the East 
India Coinx^my — Englishmen, Eurasians, Portuguese, 
Armenians, Parsees, and every variety of hlahomedan 
and Hindoo. But it was felt after a time that the 
work entrusted to the Commissioners could not be 
performed in all the integrit}* and completeness of the 
original design. People looked impatiently for results 
before results were forthcoming. The Coiui: of Direc- 
tors had written out to the Supreme Government, that 
with respect to this matter of codification “ no time 
should he lost by delay — none should he wome than 
lost by precipitation.” Doubtless, there was some 
Xirecixiitation at the outset ; and aftervrnrds there were 
apparent delays, the result of an earnest desire on the 
part of the Commissioners to sift all subjects of inquiry 
to the bottom. The Commissioners did their duty, 
but it was only in the nature of tilings that the Com- 
mission should have disapxiointed exxrectatiou, 

and left the design of the Legislature imfidfihod. It 
vtas suffered therefore, little by littlej to die a natural 
death j and it must be acknowledged that it has left 
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beliind it only an impression that it "\Yas a failm'e, as 
costly as it Ti'^as complete/'" 

I think that this condemnation is far too sweexhng. 
It is not to be denied that the Act of 1833, nnder 

* X may advantageously give hero ■wliile small-cause judicaturo "ivas not 
the sutstance of the evideneo given to be committed to inferior judges, but 
before tlio XiOrds’ Committee in 1S52, all causes, vliatever tbeir amount^ 'veerc 
by Hr, C, Hay Cameron, lately legisla- to be cognisable in tbe same Courts, 
live member of tbe Supreme Council of In regard to appeals, tbe scheme of the 
India, and President of tbe La'w Com- La-\v Commissionvras to have a general 
mission, relative to tbe performances of Court of Appeal in each Presidency, 
that body. “ Practically, the functions consisting of the judges of the Supreme 
of tbe Lavr Commission have ceased. Courts and the judges of tbe Sudder 
Some years ago tbe Government dis- Courts, trbicb should receive appeals 
continued filling up tbe vacancies ns to both in civil and criminal cases, and 
the now legal members of the Commis- from all tbe Courts in the country. The 
sion. and its existence would liave been iMabomednn law was to be codified, tbe 
entirely terminated, but for doubts Hindoo law was to be codified, and a 
wbicli began to be entertained wbetber third ‘civil code, the le^ loci\ was to be 
it was competent for the Government nppbcable to all but iSIabomedans or 
to di.sponsc with its maintenance ns Ilindoos. This was much wanted, ns, 
directed by the Act. But it not being beyond tbe jnrisdiction of tbe Supreme 
considered necessary to incur the ex- Courts, there is diClciilty in knowing 
pense of paid Commissioners, certain bow to deal with foreigners. Tbe course 
members were requested to act ns Com- of the Company's Courts is to inquire 
missioners ■without additional salary, wliat is the law of the country of every 
simply that the Act might be complied man that comes before them. If n 
with, and that the only remaining paid Frcncbraan, they consult Preneb nu- 
Commissioner might bo enabled to tborities; if a Portuguese, Portuguese 
complete and submit to Government authorities; and so with regard to all 
some reports on wldcli be was engaged, foreign nations. Tbe condition of the 
Hr. Cameron stated, that when the Law Armenians, who consider themselves a 
Commission was nearly extinct (con- separate nation, is also peculiar, and 
sisdng only of two members, himself the position of the East India or hnlf- 
niiQ another), it proceeded, by reference caste population seems unsettled. Then 
from the Govcrnor-Gcnoral in Council, in cases between persons of different 
to examine the criticisms upon klr. nations, ns when one party is a Prench- 
IMacaulay’s Penal Code, made by all man and the other not, increased dilH- 
the judges of the Supreme Court and cidty arises. Tliorc was also to be a 
the judges of the Company’s Sudder single penal code, tho Mahomedan law. 
Courts, which criticisms, it is said, bad in this respect, being swept away, and 
accumulated to an unmariagcahlc bulk, that substituted applying to all classes 
Upon these the Law Commission re- of persons witliout exception, hut vary- 
portcfb recommending that the code, ing the penalties according to the diver- 
as revised hr that Commission, should Bities of birth, class, and circumstances. 
^ passed into law. Permission for the Tlie Courts of first instance all over 
Commissioners to tr.avcl into various the country were to adininister the 
ui'tncts, for the purpose of instituting three codes of civil law, and tiic new 
inquiries into slavery and other sub- code of criminal law. Subsequently, 
sought, but not obtained, tbe Law Commission proposed a Small 
I. proposed for a Hodel Cause Court, with jurisdiction extend- 

Crmimal Court for the trial of oficnces ing to 3000 rupees, but it was not 
no. of the gTaTc^t chnracteri as well as adopted- Certain parts of the lex loci 
.or a Jfodel Civil Court and a iilan of code, winch protected converts from 
civd proce*lnro, under which the ad- irahomodanism or Ilindooism from loss 
unnistration of law and equity was to of ancestral or other property whicii 
be imitcd, and tlic wliolo case brought they previously incurred, have fUicc 
under the cognisance of one judge, become Jaw.” 
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tv^HcTi tlie legislatiye member of Council -was appointedj 
and the Law Commission establislied, found tbe laws 
of India in a very conliised and anomalous state, and 
that now, after taventy yeai’s, it still leaves mncli ano- 
maly and confusion behind it. But there is little room 
to doubt that, since the passing of that Act, there has 
been a gi’eat improvement in the character of Indian 
legislation. The labors of the Law Commission may 
not have resnlted in any very large number of substan- 
tial acts, but they have had a sensible ctfect upon the 
worldng of the legislative forge ; and much of what the 
Commissioners have done has been iufased into the Acts 
which, from time to time, have passed the Legislative 
Council. And I am certain that all future Indian 
legislators will derive extensive benefit from the mate- 
rials which they have amassed. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, w'hen spealdng of the general progress of legis- 
lation, that since the establishment of the Legislative 
Coimcil, the people of India, Eurox:>eans and natives, 
liave had a larger share in the manipulation of the law. 
A draft of every new Act is now piiblisbed ; the com- 
munity ai'e thus invited to comment on its provisions, 
and often the result of these commentaries is discernible 
in the modification, or even the withdrawal, of the pro- 
posed law, when it has been foimd to be obnoxious to 
the people. 

Looking norv to general results, it would appear that 
this 'system of extreme concentration of power in the 
liands of the Supreme Government has imperfectly 
fulfilled tire intentions of the Legislature. It has 

^ With regard to tho criminal code, referrod to, ruid extracts are Ttiadc from 
Jilr. Prmsep, no great admirer of the it in any cases of importance that arise 
Law Commission, but a groat antliority, iriiorc a law is retjuired for t1io purpose; 
said in Ms CTiiloncc before the House of and several of its chapters have so been 
Commons, ill 1351, “A code of cnininal incorporated, I beh ere, into the laws 
laws hns been prepared, but has nob that tiave been passed from time to 
been passed. It is, no doubt, frequently time,” 
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borne, indeed, tlie accustomed finiits of ceiitralisatiou.'^'' 
It bas dispirited and enervated tlie local Grovernments. 
It lias thrown upon the central authority an accumulated 
burden, under which it has not made much progress in 
the work of provincial improvement. I speak especially 
with reference to the Governments of Madras and Bom- 


bay. The Bengal and Agra Governments are imme- 
diately undez’ the eye of tJze Govezmor-General. He 
passes from one to the other, ti'averses the whole tract 
of countiy from Peshawur to Pegu, and has a Idndly 
paternal interest in the welfare of all those provinces, 
which, ill spite of the divided administration, still in- 
tegrally constitute the one great Presidency of Bengal. 
The vast juogress, therefore, which has been made, 
under the Government of the hTorth-W^estern Provinces, 
can hardly he admitted as an argument in favor of this 


excessive centralisation. "We must look for arguments 
on the southern and western coasts ; and I fear that we 


sbid'jL. liOi, gullfiei, fLOiu ilur; iqipicceiit nexcuts, uuy 
satisfactoiy proofs that the tendency of the system is to 
kindle much administrative zeal, or to develop much 
internal improvement. 


* I (hint tliat Sir. Helps has eo fairly 
stated the ad vantages and disadvantages 
of centralisation in the fallowing pas- 
sage, that I am tempted to quote it. 
It is written with especial reference to 
a “free Government,” but it oriually 
applies to such n Government as that 
of India; — “ IJow mucii depends upon 
the happy admixture of local and cen- 
tral authority. If there ho too much 
local jMjwcr, how much time will elapse 
bofora tbc results of collected wisdom 
and tbe crTpcricnce of the shrewdest 
inon in public affairs will bo carried 
into tile local administratian . . , . how 


completely thcirupsHal ideas are likely 
to be sacrifleed to petty privileges and 
ncnr-Bighted interests. On the other 
hand, if the central power prevaila too 
much, the minds and energies of the 
small communities dependent on it arc 
weakened by disuse ; at the centre itself 
too much influence falls into the hands 
of faction, so that sullonncss becomes 
the arbitress of national affairs ; and, 


— LFrtirrid? tn CottnciV, J3ooJi IT.-] 
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Estfiblishment c" ^ ^ ‘ 

Becomes a 

Interlopers — '.! ' • ' - - : ' . ; ' - - - . 

Riglits- — Tlie : _ ■ _ ‘ !■ ■■ ■ ■ ■- ' ■ ■ 

1S13, and 1833 — Presetit State of tlio Companj". 

Having rudely traced in the preceding chapter the 
progress of British administration in India np to the 
present time, I proceed to give some account of the 
Home Government — of the authorities and agencies 
which direct the movements of the local Governments, 
and to which the whole body of Indian administrators 
are responsible— the Authorities and -tiLgencies which 
ai’e now known as the Court of Directors of the East 
India Coinjrany and the Board of Control, but which for 
more than a century and three-quarters were all included 
in the former. 

The bells which rang out the year 1600 rang in the 
first East India Compan 3 ^ It ivas incorporated, bj'- 
a cliarter from Queen Elizabeth, under the name of 
the Governor and Compau}’’ of iVferchaiits of London 
trading into the East Indies.” It was a , ver^" small 
beginrdng. A few English traders — ironmongers, clo- 
thiers, and other substantial people of that land — 
headed by the Lord Mayor, subscribed 60,000/.,^ and, 
as soon as the}'" obtained their charter, began to or- 

* TJic precise amount -vriis 30,133?. set Uown opposite to the tiimc of 
— ^utscribetl "by lOl dtffercnt i)artiCF* Corkain itntl Co. — 

The highest suhscription "was 0000?, Jv€Cords~2 
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gamse their system of managementj and to adopt inea- 
sirres for the equipment of their fleets. First seventeen 
— ^then tv’-enty-four — Directors, or, as they -were called, 
“ Committees,” were chosen, and from among them a 
Governor "was elected — the fii'st being Sir Thomas 
Smith, Alderman of London — to serve for a single year. 
The Company in the first instance had not even the dig- 
nity of a Joint-Stock. The adventures were promoted 
by private subscription, and the profits divided in the 
proportions of the sums subscribed by individual share- 
holders. 

The lousiness of the Committees at this time consisted 
mainly in the equipment of their ships, the purchase of 
goods likely to have a ready “ vent” among the Indians, 
and the supply of bullion wherewith to procure the rich 
produce of the Eastern world. Occasionally, at long 
intervals, came in a letter from the commander, or 
“ general” of one of their e:s:pGditions, setting forth the 
doubts which perplexed his mind, and the diificulties 
winch beset his career — ^how their efforts, in one quar- 
ter, to establish a factory had proved fruitless, and that 
thei e was no way bnt to remove and goj’* how, in 
another direction, “ the bloodthirsty Turks” had come 
down upon them, murdered them distrustless naked 
men, and sefred their goods;” how the Portugals had 
obstructed them trade until they had turned round and 
' checked their insufferable saucy insolence by taking 
one of their bragging frigates;” how the drunken 
‘ Limngb had hindered them less openly in another 
place, and how our own people Imd been drin''^g with 
t ie said demings, and trustmg them over-mnch; how 
their goods would not vent among tlie Gentiles; how 
I le Gentiles, in their dealings, contrived to oveiTeach 
i iiem, and how they -were compelled to submit to lieav^- 
iusms, or else to carry back their damaged goods.*' The 

* Jrdtfi House Jiccords, 
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record of tliese tilings still survives in quaint homely 
English^ and in spite of some ohscnrities of style and 
penmanship, render the Indian correspondence of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century as patent to the 
historian as the ehhsions of “ onr Governor-G-eneral in 
Councif^ at the beninnino: of last month. 

Tliere were other anxieties than these to disturb the 
Committees in the infancy of the Compan;^^s existence — 
anxieties generated by popular complaints at the vciy 
doors of their council-chamber. The trade went on 
bristly enougli in one department of commerce, but 
very flatly in another. It. was nearly all buying — little 
or no selling. English produce did not vend' among 
the Gentiles. It was necessary", therefore, to export 
large quantities of bulhon. This was nearly promng 
fatal to the Company at the ver}’" outset of their career.'" 
There arose a cry in London that the India Company 
was draining the coimtiy of its wealth. iRIen spoke 
loudly against the system in places of public resort, and 
wrote wordy pamphlets against it. It is cmious, now 
that the English traders have well-ninh absorbed the 

V»-|' 

whole of India, whilst the prescient exclusiveness of 
Japan has preserved its integrity' inviolate, to read that, 
two centuries and a half ago, the Company were scii- 
onsly meditathig the abandonment of their trade with 
the foi*mcr country, and confining their eflbrts to the es- 
tablishment of commercial intercourse with the latter. 

For nearly a century this London Company conthined 
nominaiiy to enjoy tlie exclusive privilege of trading 
with all parts of Asia, Alrica, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope eastward of the Straits of MageUan. 
During that century' eight successive charters were 
granted by different monarchs to the London Com- 

V “Tile IToiiornTjiG Conip.iny, as they India, Uantam, ac., and tlieir large and 
Trritc to ns, make doubt of contmumg hopeful intimations no\e lately ghen 
tlicor East India Trade, being chuly them of the Japan trade' — [Iv/ct'j.’y 
niurnmrcd at and Ecaiiuahsc-d for ship* CorTc^potidevcc. 7;itfin Jdousc liccordt,'} 
ping rtTray eo much money yearly for 
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Tlie second o£ tliese cliarters, granted under 
tlie reign of tlie first Janies, conferred upon tlieni ex- 
clusive privileges in peipetnitj^ — or at least as long as 
tljey could be continued witliout prejudice to tlie inte- 
rests of the nation. Under this second charter, in the 
year 1G12, the Company became, by a resolution of its 
■members, a joint-stock ; money was no longer sub- 
scribed arbitrarily for the promotion of a paiticular 
adventm-e, but was tbroivn into a general fund, to be 
managed according to the discretion of the Governor 
and the Committees. In 1617-18 there were nearly a 
thousand proprietors of India Stock, who in that 3 ’'ear 
had subscribed l,600,000h towards a new fund. There 
ivas hopeful assurance in this. But increase of trade did 
not bring increase of profit ; and in 1626-27 they had a 
debt of 200,000h, and their shares were selling at a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. 

Tlie charter of 1609 continued in force for more than 
half a centUT}’-. But those were not days when Idngly 
faith stood on a veiy lofty eminence. The needj' 
Stuarts and their prolligate ccurtiers made what thej’^ 
could out of the Indian ti'ade, and many were the inju- 
ries inflicted upon the Corporation by the liands of the 
denizens of TV^hitehall. Just at the close of the first 
James s reign that dissolute “ Steenie,” the Duke of 
Buckingham, in his capacity of Lord High Admiral, 
extorted 10,OOOZ. from the Company', as a doncem’, to 
obtain bis sanction to the despatch of a fleet. Some 
} oait. afterwards, Charles, in one of those pecuniayv 
fcUaits which abvaj’s drove all sense of justice out of 
him, bought up all tlie Company’s pepper on credit, sold 
it for cash, and never paid for it after all. 

Tliese, however, •were mere temporary, accidental 
hindrances. A lioavier blow was aimed at the Oom- 


' Tlint is iimlcr date December .ai, 
icon ; April a, icci ; 
October r., icv: ; August 9 , ICSa : 


April 12, IGSC; October 7 , 1C5C; tmd 
April 13, JG2S. 
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pany, ^yh.e^l back-stairs iaSnence induced tbc needy 
Stuart to strike at tbe monopoly -svldcb bad been granted 
by bis predecessors, and to issue a bcense autborisuig 
a priyate association to embark on those fields of com- 
mercial enterprise wMcb bad bitberto been deemed, in 
tbeb relations to Englisb trade, tbe exclusive domains 
of tbe Company. 

It bas been obsei’ved, in tbe preceding ebapter, rntb 
no love of paradox, tbat tbe enmity of the Portuguese, 
and tbe treachery of tbe Dutch, were long tbe defences of 
tbe London Company, If any further proof of this be 
needed, it may be found in tbe fact tbat, "wben tbe 
Engbsb and Portuguese patched up a sort, of covenant, 
nlricb promised to shield the former against tbe out- 
rages of tbeb* unscrupulous rivals, and gave them, 
moreover, access to tbeb* ports, competitors for a sbai'e 
of tbe Indian trade rose up in London, and Iiaxmted 
tbe back lobbies of TiTiiteball. The Indian trade xras 
noxv IDcely to become more profitable, and less dan- 
gerous. So it seemed to tbe gentlemen of London tliat 
a share of it xvas mortb grasping. They bad left tbe 
Company to breast tlie stoian alone ; but noTv tbat 
there xvas a glimpse of fine weather and smooth seas, 
tbc IVest-end people began to sound tbe depths of 
Charles’s fidebty, and to bait tbeb books with tbc pro- 
mise of a share of tbe contemplated spoil. A con- 
venient gentleman of tbe bed-chamber, named Endy- 
mion Porter, acted as tbe go-betivcen. Sb TTilbam 
Courten and others obtained a beense for a new Asso- 
ciation, and tbe King received a share in tbe venture. 

Por this violation of tbc cliarter, granted to the 
Ijondon Company, it was necessary to find an excuse. 
It was alleged, therefore, and duly set forth in tlic pre- 
amble to tbe gi'ant, tbat “ tbe East India Company bad 
neglected to estabbsb fortified factortes, or seats of tinde 
to wldcb tbc King’s subjects could resort with safety — 

I 
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that they had consulted their own interests only, without 
any regard to the King’s reTenue — and^, in general, that 
they had broken the conditions npon which then* charter 
and exelnsiYe privileges had been granted to them.” 

It has always been the fate of the Company to be 
subjected to charges of the most opposite and incon- 
sistent character. One day they are charged with 
doing too little — another, with doing too much. The 
" Lord Ambassador,” whom King James had sent out 
to the Oom't of the Mogul, had recommended the Com- 
pany to establish as few factories as possible, and not 
to fortify them at all ; and now, in a public document, 
presumedly expressing the sentiments of the King, the 
Company were charged with the offence of “ neglecting 
to establish fortified factories.” Tire Company, indeed, 
were in no hurry to fortify. Sir Thomas Koe had told 
them that the Portuguese had “ never made advantage 
of the Indies since they defended them;” and that 

the Dutch, who had sought plantations by tbe 
sword,” had found that ‘‘their dead pays consumed 
all their gain,” Profiting by these cogent hints, 
the Company had never forgotten that theh position 
in India was tliat of traders, and not of princes. 
Territorial acquisition and military defence foj'med no 
part of their pohey. And as it was at the outset of 
theh* career, so has it been from generation to genera- 
tion. It is nothing to say that no such empire as the 
Pritish Empire in the East has ever been built np 
by the exercise of so little deliberate aggression, hut 
that notliing even remotely resemhling it is to he found 
in the lustoiw of the world. 

Put although the sun of royal favor brought Comlen’s 
^sociation into life, that great chartered party of 
Interlopers acliieved no very hrilhant success. They 
endravoured to caw’y everytliing before them— 
Lv.s2ianoriun — by a series of rapid conps de oT^ahi. 
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But the aggressive hostility of the Butch, vho treated 
them as pirates, cramped their energies, and contracted 
then efforts. They encountered many difficulties, and 
were assailed hy many disasters. But more than all 
the malice of their enemies, did thch own unscrupulous 
conduct hasten their undoing; and when an aiTange- 
ment was made hy which they were swamped into the 
legitimate body of the Loudon Company, they were 
nearly at their last gasp. A failure such as tins had 
a natural tendency to discourage private adventure in 
the Indian seas. Domestic dissensions, too, wMch 
filled men’s minds, and evoked their bodily activitias, 
shnt out all thought of foreign speculation ; and when 
new homes beyond the seas were di’eamt of by men 
weaiy of intestine strife and oppression, then imagina- 
tions turned to the gentle cli m e and the gi’een savannahs 
of the western world, where, with their wives and little 
ones around them, they might live and pray in quietude 
and peace. 

The civil wars did not promote the Company's trade,’" 
hut then tendency was to keep do'wu competition, and 
so far they benefited the Company. But when tlie 
King’s head had been brought to the block, and the 

* JVfr. Itruco. a etaunch FojoUsf, the times, or tlic “austere jBonners of 
eflve, under tlie year 164‘}'45, that the the Itopubncans," had this disastrous 
King of Fersia refused the iisonlyTnnHa cfll-et upon the comnicrcitd pro'^perity 
to the Com puny because our agents did of the country. The passage is not 
not take oft the TTonted quantity of ailk. vcr3' logical aa it stands It rvoujd 
“ It is a nicnioTablc proof,” he adds, “of Ecem, ho\rc\cr, thatStr, Bruce intendod 
the effects of the political distractions to liutid up an argument in faror of 
in England at tins period, that the ahsolutism, for he goes on to say, “If 
agent irns coTtipclled to explain to the the convulsed and austere manners of 
King of Persia the reason of tills chongo England thus struck at the prosperity 
to the distracted stnto of the Go- of the Company’s trade in Persia, it in 
varnmeut in England, in ivliich the .a remarkable contrast to find, at the 
rigid and austere manners of the Be- same juncture, that the settled, though 
publicans had tendered Bilks (an article absolute Government of Turkey, avas 
of former Jn'niry) less an article in favorable to the introduction of the 
demand than under the polished man* Company's trade; hecause, under sueb 
ners of a Court — .i melancholy c:c ample n Government, articles of foreign im- 
of the effect of political nnarcliy on port found a rendj' sale for the Itivu- 
cotnmcrcial prosperity.” It is not very ries of the great, vrluLst this luxury' fo- 
clc.Tr from tJiis irhethor, in lilr. Brace's ciUkitcH the exports of Turkish pro* 
estimatiori, the “ political anarchy ” of duec ” 

I 2 
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monarciiy for a time suspended^ it was natural that the 
general -^Indication of liberty should embrace liberty of 
trade, and that the Company’s monopoly should be in 
danger. During the first years of the Gommonnnalth, 
however, the war ndth the Dutch kept this esj^eriment 
in abeyance, and it was not until the peace had been 
completed that the Company found that their exclusive 
privileges were again threatened. It was not even then 
that then’ charter was endangered by a general demand 
for license to trade with the continent and islands of 
India, but that some of the members of their own pro- 
prietary body nrged their right to be emancipated from 
the trammels of the Joint-Stock, and nnder the name 
of jMerchant-Adventurers, set forth their grounds for 
desiring to substitute for the existing system “ a free 
regulated trade,” An eager controversy then ensued ; 
argumentative petitions from both sides were laid at 
the feet of the Protector, and for a time it seemed that 
the chances of the conten din g parties were pretty egnally 
balanced. Certainly, as we regard with the eyes of 
modem enlightenment the arguments which were thus 
paraded by the two disputants, the Merchant- Adven- 
turers have the best of the controversy. Dnt the Dree- 
trade arguments of 1813-33, which are here fore- 
shadowed, do not apply -with equal force to the gi’eat 
commercial question raised in 1651-55. Tlie reasoning 
of the Company in favor of the Dnited Joint-Stock was 
not unsound in its application to the existing state of 
things, and when the question at issue was referred in 
165G to a committee of the CoimcU of State, that body, 
after hearing e^'idence, delivered a private opinion in 
favor of the Joint-Stock, but left it to the Cotmeil to 
pronounce an authoritative decision.^- The Council 


* Mr. MiU savK: “llic'c coutontiin" 
pretension'; vtro r<;rcrrtxl to a coni- 
Tnlttco of the Council of St.-ito, and 
Ciev. irjtViout coniin" to a decision, tc- 
mitted tho subject to the Trotcctor and 


Council, as too diflicult and iniporCatit 
for the jiidcrncnt of any inforior tribu- 
nal.” Tlierc bore diEcernible somo 
thinp; of the fiippra^^io veri. The bis- 
torinn ought to haie stated that the 
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declared in favor of tlie “ United Joint-Stock, exclnsive 
of all others/’ and CromTveU ratified the decision. 

But in the mean while — -pendente lite — the Merchant- 
Adventurers had suhscrihed 46,000^,, fitted out a deet 
of three ships, appointed a committee of management, 
and obtained a commission Aom Cromwell to Aade 
with the Bast Indies. Courtcn’s Association had heen 
broken up, hut it had left a trail of piratical spa,wn 
heliind it. The troubles of the Company and ’them 
servants had heen great ever since the evil “ Kliutput” 
of Mr. Bndymion Porter had covered the Indian seas 
with these reckless corsairs, and now a new tribe of 
chartered Interlopers were ponimg in, seemingly with a 
fair chance of superseding the Company altogether. 
But the decision of the Council of State brought the 
Merchant- Adventurers back to their old allegiance ; 
they fused themselves again into the general Joint- 
Stock, and the only interlopers left on the seas were 
pirates vdthout charter or commission. 

But the days of the Common weal lA adverse^ doubt- 
less, to corporations and monopolies, were numbered. 
The people of England, though erring and straying, 
for a little space, Aom then’ monai-chical ways, like lost 
sheep, Avere eager to return to their old allegiance to a 
royal master ; and the Bestoration was at hand. They 
A^'■ere filling to Ay another of the false SAiarts, and 
Charles the Second was proclaimed. 

To the Company this seemed a propiAous event. It 
was naAu’al that the restored monarch should bare 
looked with a benignant eye on all lands of legiti- 
macies, real or supposed — ^upon all vested interests and 
coi'porate privileges, and especially those wliich had 

commitfoo reported that tLcyliadho.ird the3' deemed it expedient to refer it, 
oridence on hnth sides, and tlint their vith tlie papers, to flic Council of St ate, 
private op tniona'-a*^, that the trade ought fur their formal doei -=10 o- This is duly 
to 1)0 conducted on nn United Joint- 'tated in “ Bruce's Anna]?,” to tvIucJi 
S toch, but that, as the subject 'uas one Mill refers in the margin, 
of fo much dilllculty and importnnec. 
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156011 violated by tlie saoiilegions Land of tLe lawless 
Protectorate. The opportunity was a good one — not 
to be neglected by the Company ; and they songht 
renewed protection firom the Crown. They sought for 
such a recognition and confirmation of their privileges 
as would secure them ascainst all intrusion, chartered 
or imchartered ; and they obtained for themselves a 
new charter, wliich promised at least all that they 
desired. 

It promised them for ever, hereafter,’’ the whole 
entire and only trade and traffic to and from the East 
Indies.” It established them as a body pohtic and 
corporate in perpetual succession. It gave them tlic 
powe5' to change and alter whatever might be for the 
common interest and weal of the Companj'-; to hold 
general courts, to make by-laws, and to establish a 
constituency, each adventurer voting according to liis 
stock. It gave them full control over all their plan- 
tations, forts, factories, and colonies in the East Indies, 
It empowered them to make peace and war with any 
prince or people not being Christians, to build fortifica- 
tions, and to send out soldiers and military stores. It 
fuilher gave tliem the power to seize and ship off to 
England all unheensed persons invading the Com- 
pany’s privileges ; in fact, it conferred upon the Com- 
pany a strict monopoly with very large powers ; and it 
acknowledged wliat iu tlie tinie of the new King’s 
sainted father had been authoritatively denied, that the 
Company had for a long scries of years been enjoying 
the liberties^ and exercising- the privileges granted to 

cm by Elwabcth and James for the honor and 
profit of the nation.” 


Tills nas the Comjiany’s third chaider. It continued 
without alteration or infringement mith October, 167 /. 


pnfent from Kinp Charles 
to the Ea=t Inilta Company, April 3, 
JCr.l, ill -srliQtj by (X pleasant eon®(i- 


tutioTial ficlioti, was called “ the Ihir- 
teciith year of his reign.” 
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It liad been grantedj as I have saidj imder letters 
patent from tlie second Obarles ; bnt about tliis time 
the legabtjr of such cbaiders began to be qnestioned, 
and people openly declared that nothing but an Act of 
ParKament conid legalise the monopoly Tv^iiich the 
Company sought to enjoy. It was nrgedj moreoYer, 
that they bad forfeited then* privileges, by divers acts 
of omission and co m mission ; but the popular clamor 
seems to have bad little effect either on the fortunes of 
the Company, or the favor of the Eling ; for letters 
patent were again issued, imder date October 5, 1667, 
coiifirming to the Company “ all rights, bberties, and 
lianeHses ” granted by former charters. It gave them 
also the fm'ther power of establishing mints in any 
of the Company's settloments, and to issue money of 
any Mnd, so long as it was not called by the name 
of the ciuTent coin in otlier parts of his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

In 1683, the Company I’eceived then* fifth cli aider 
from the Crown,’*' The Interlopers’’ had, by tliis 
time, risen to a height of daring which the Com]iany’s 
powers were iusnlhcient to repress. They apphed, 
therefore, for additional powers to seize on the ships 
and the merchandise of these lawless intruders, to tiy 
them, as phates, hy martial law, and to execute them 
upon conviction. The charter was granted. It em- 
powered them to seize the ships and goods of Inter- 
lopers, within the limits of their exclusive trade — ^to 
hold forts, factories, and plantations — to make war — to 

* Mr. Wispettj in lits “ Compendium volume. Tlie Cimrter of ICE.T \ras llie 
of Ensfc Indian AfFuirf, coDected and fiftli charter granted to the Company 
arranged for the uee of the Court of since its lirst cstabbshment in the reign. 
Hirectors/'s.ays, tinder tins 5'ear(! CSS): of Queen Elrzaiwth. TJierc tvcrc tfiree 
“ Tlio Companj’s trade haring 'been charters granted by Cliarlcs LL, the 
materiallj* injured by the proceedings last of irluch ,iras littJo more tlian im 
of the Interlopers, Charles IL granted net for the supprcFEion of the Inter- 
tliD Company a nevr charter (the fifth Jopers. Hi ere trere besides those the 
in liis reigu),’' f.c., &C. It is fortunate grants of the Islands of Bombay rmd 
Mint there is much more trustworthy St. Helena ; but they arc not properly 
informnlion than this in Mr, Wissett’s to Ik? described ns chnrters. 
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muster forces — ^to execute martial la^v — ^to erect Courts 
of Judicature, aud to appoint Judges tliereof, tvIio vrere 
‘*to determine according to equity and good conscience 
and the liuws and Customs of Mercliants,’’ But this 
cliarter vtSlS not sufficient ; and three years aft-erwards 
anotlier U'as granted to the Company, giving them 
further povrer to make vrar on such Intlian princes as 
may hurt the Company,” if satisfaction fox injuries 
should not he obtained in a peaceable may, and authoris- 
ing to use theii- ships in a mai'tial manner, to appoint 
Admnals, Vice-Admirals, Bear- Admirals, Captains, &c., 
mho may raise and muster seamen and soldiers on 
hoard their ships. All the mrongs mliich the Company 
had sustained at the hands of the native princes mere 
attributed to the Interlopers, mho mere recited to have 
instigated the Mogul’s people to make mar upon the 
lamful traders. 

Tliese charters granted by the Stuarts related almost 
entirely to the foreign management of the Companj^’s 
affairs, hut the next, which mas conferred on them in 
169S (3rd and Ith of AVilbam and Mary, chapter 15), 
related to their domestic aiTangements. Various rules 
and orders for the Company’s observance mere pi’e- 
scribed by the Crorni. Every subscriber to the Joint- 
Stock mas to be a member of the Company. A pro- 
prietor of 1000^. stock mas to have one vote in the 
General Comd. bio proprietor mas to hold more than 
10,000?., ox to have more than ten votes. Each di- 
rector or Committee-man nns to he possessed of 1000?. 
stock, and the Governor and depntj^-Govemor of tlie 
Company mere to possess JOOO?. stock The Governor 
(tUid in his absence the Deputy-Governor) mas to bave 
a casting i ote in all Courts. And the Company mere 
to e requiied to export to India goods '' the growth 
and produce of England,” every year, of the -minirmirn 
value of 100,000?. 
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But tliese regulatioiis were not altogetlier pleasing 
to tlie Company, so they besought the Bang to modify 
them, Betters patent were accordingly issued, on the 
13th of April, 1698 (this was the eighth charter), by 
n^hich the qualification of voters, in General Courts, 
was materially altered. The possession of 500Z. stock 
was to confer one vote — 1000?. was to give two votes — 
3000?. fom- votes — 1000?. five votes — a much lower 
qualification than exists at the present time — and it 
became necessary for a Director to possess 2000?. stock 
at the lowest. 

Tliis was the last charter granted to the old London 
Company, which, for the space of nearly a centmy, 
amidst all sorts of difficulties and discouragements, 
had maintained itself, with singular comnge and con- 
stancy; hut whose existence was now threatened hy 
the promise of a chaifer to a new Company, made up, 
in no small measure, of the Interlopers whom the old 
coiqi oration had resisted and assailed with so much 
vigorous severity, and against uhom, it has been seen, 
the principal provisions of more than one of then* re- 
cent charters had been directed. The London Com- 
pany were at the mercy of the King. In 1693 they 
had subjected themselves, by the non-fulfil.ment of their 
engagement to pay a 5 per cent, duty on thoh capital 
stock, to the entii'e loss of their charter; and though 
it had been conlhaned to them hy an act of grace, a 
condition had been attached to its renewal, that the 
Company’s piivilegcs should be terminable at anytime, 
after three years’ notice. The King wanted money. 
The Government, indeed, of that period was in a 
cln'onic state of financial embarrassment ; and some 
instructive cliaptcrs of English histoiy might he wiittcn 
fi'om existing materials, in the shape of the correspon- 
dence of those wliose chief business it was to proride 
money for the requirements of the State and the exi- 
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gencies of tlie Court. It is no strange tiling, tliereforc, 
that norr the temptation offered by the project of a new 
India Company, ndlling to l3id high for its commercial 
pririlegeSj should have been unresisted by the King. 
The new Company offered to lend 2,000,000^., at 8 per 
cent, interest, to the G-ovemment — and the old Com- 
pany’s charter was terminable upon three years'* notice. 
The time seemed now to have arrived, therefore, for 
the suppression of the London Company, and the ele- 
vation of the new English Company upon the ruins of 
its venerable predecessor. 

Brief mention has been made in the preceding 
chapter of the struggle which then ensned. The 
reader is acquainted with the result. The Enited 
Company of IMerchants trading to the East Indies then 
entered on an existence which endured for a century 
and a quarter. The charter of 1698, under letters 
patent of William III., granted to the English Com- 
pany, aud subsequently transferred to the “ E*nited 
Comjiany,” supplies some of the materials of the present 
constitution of the Courts of Effectors and Proprie- 
tors.” Twenty-four Effectors were to he chosen, he- 
tween the 25tli of INIarch and the 26th of April, every 
year, by the members of the Company — or, as they are 
now denominated. Proprietors of East India Stock. 
The qualification for the Effeetion was the possession of 
2000/. Every proprietor of 600/. stock was entitled to 
one vote, and no proprietor had more than one. The 
Effectors rvere chosen only for one year. Thirteen were 
sufficient to constitute a Comt. It was inenmhent 
ujion them to convene a General Court of Proprietors 
foin* times in the year, and these Courts were cm- 
pou cred to ruake hy-laws, for the better regulation of 
i]jo Company. 

* The chnrtor deerwa llitit the Company shouia “for ever licrcaCer freely 
twflo unto and from the Turlies, <5.c.” 
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rite Directors of the Hmted Company^ as it has been 
slioTm, Tvcre, at first, elected every year. Every -week, 
on proceeding to discuss tlie business before tliem, tliey 
appointed a nev" cliairman. In 1711, tliis practice 
passed into desuetude. A i’esolution was adopted, to 
tlie effect tffat a ckairman and a deput^^-ebairman 
sbordd be elected annually, and sit tbrougiiout tbe en- 
tire year. And on tbe 14tli of April, being’ the first 
Court- day after the election of Directors, Chairs were 
appointed by ballot. This arrangement has remained 
imchanged np to the present time. Tin? chairman and 
deputy- chairman are elected every year’ ; hut the ge- 
neral body of Directors arono longer subject to annual 
election. In 1773, an Act was passed (13th of George 
III., chapter G3) for the better management of the 
Affaffs of the East India Company, which contained 
some imj)ortant provisions affecting tlie constitution 
both of the Court of Directors and the Court of Pro- 
prietors, It was enacted that, at the next general 
election, instead of twenty-four Dii’cctors lieing chosen 
for one year, six should be elected for one year ; six for 

t 

two years ; six for three years ; and six for foiu' ; and 
that at the expiration of every ye-ar, six new D hectors, 
and no more, should be chosen. The effect of this 
provision has been to constitute a body of tMiiy Di- 
rectors, of viffom six, forming a soi-t of non-effective 
list, go out evei-y yeai' by rotation. Eor although it is 
competent upon the proprietors, at such annual elec- 
tions, to choose six new members, the power is never 
exercised. The Com’t of Dii’ectors, as tlius established 
by the Act of 1773,^' the weU-knomi " Eognlating 
Act,” of wMch some mention has been made in the 
preceding chaptei', has suiwivcd to the pz’escnt day. 

• The Act recited the reason of the of their office to eo short a time, cvl- 
cljanf;c — '•ir, that the annual election dontly tended to n'cnken the autiiority 
of Directoi-s "had not nnsivcrcd the of the Court of Uircctcir^, and to pro- 
gtiod purposes intended tJicreby, but on duco jnslahiliC in O'E’ cotmciis and 
the contrary, by Inrntiiif: tlic durntlon mensures of the said Company," 
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Tlie last eighty years have seen no change in its con- 
stitution. 

By the same Act, the qual if ication of proprietors 
nnderwent a re^dsionj “which has seen no subsequent 
change. The j^ossession of 500^. stock had qualified a 
proprietor to vote i but this system, as the Act recited, 
had been productive of much inconveniencej” as 
tending " to promote the mischievous practice of making 
collusive transfers,” and was, therefore, to be amended, 
']>fo member was to be thenceforth qualified to vote, 
rmloss the proprietor of lOOOZ. stock. Two votes were 
confcLTcd by the possession of 3000Z. stock ; three 
votes by GOOOZ. ; and fom* votes by 10,000Z, These, as 
I "have said, are the qualifi cafions in force at the pre- 
sent time. 

At this time, the East India Company continued to 
enjoy the prhfilege of exclusive traffic with the East 
Indies, under the charter of 1698, which conferred 
these privileges upon them in perpetuity — or for as 
mucli as perpetuity is worth in letters patent. But, 
in 1781, when Indian affairs w'ere pressing impetuously 
upon the attention of the legislature, an Act (21st of 
George III. , chapter 65) was passed, confirming these 
jnivilegcs for a fixed period of ten years, at the end of 
which the Company vnre entitled to three years’ notice 
of an intention to resume them. 

tliis date, it has heeu seen that the Home 
Government of India was vested entirely in the East 
India Company. The control which Parliament had 
lutherto sought to establish was a control over the 
Indian Goveimnents. They had sent out from' Eng- 
land new men-— men vithont Indian antecedents, and 
nnconnectcd vith Indian interests — ^to regulate the 
proceedings of the local administration, by a fusion 
of the English or Parliament aiy element into the au- 
thorities and agencies m operation at the seat of the 
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Supreme GoTemmeut, But the esperimeut was a 
failure ■ The control was at once too great and too 
little — too groat in evil, too little in good. It clogged 
the u^heels of Government ; it threw the affairs of the 
administration into confusion; and really regulated 
nothing except the continual supply of internal strife. 
It was e-vddent that this was not the Idnd of check to 
be advantageously interposed hetvnen India and bad 
government. So Parliament began seriously to thinJc 
of some new scheme for the better ordering — not so 
TQUcla of our Indian possessions, as of the Home Go- 
vernment to which the welfare of those Indian pos- 
sessions was entrusted. 

The idea of the Board of Control took shape slowly 
and gradnally in the minds of om* English legislators. 
In tins year, howe'\''er, the small end of the wedge was 
introduced by Parliament. In the Charter -Act of 
1781 a clause was inserted which gave one of the 
Secretaries of State a controlling authority over the 
Company’s affairs. It was enacted ‘'that the Comd of 
Directors should deliver to the Dords of the Ti’easmy 
copies of all letters and orders relating to the Bevenues 
of the Company, and to one of liis Majesty’s Secretaries 
of State copies of all letters and orders relating to the 
civil and military government and affairs of the Com- 
pany, or of theii’ servants in India ; and that the Gom't 
slionld be bound by such instructions as they might rc~ 
ceive from his Majesty, through one of the Seci'ctaries 
of State, so far as related to tlie conduct and trans- 
actions of the Company and theh seiwants with the 
coimtiy powers in India, as well to the leyjdng war* as 
to maldng peace. 

Tlie following year was a year of inquiiy, A Select 
Committee of the House of Commous was appoiatedto 

* Ai'bcr'-, Anahi^!^ of ihe Con^tUtdian of Charlors and relalln^ (o East 

(be East Endia Company" — Col/ectian of Ind\a 1 81 7 . 
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mvestigate tlie subject of ludiau administratioii, and. 
to consider liow tlie British, possessions in. the East 
could he governed noth most advantage to Great 
Britain and to the native population. And in the suc- 
ceeding year (1783) leave Tvas given to bring in a bill, 
by which the Company's affairs were vested in the 
hands of Commissioners, for the better government of 
om' Indian possessions. 

I should lOie to dwell upon the events that ensued, 
but I can only speak of the actual results. Charles 
James Eox was then one of the chiefe of the Coalition 
jMinistry. The Bill which was then introduced is 
known in history as Eox^s India Bill.^’- It was very 
adverse to the Company. It proceeded on the assump- 
tion that they liad betrayed their trust — mismanaged 
then* affairs — ojipressed the natives of the country, and 
brought themselves to the verge of bankruptcy. It 
X^roposed to place the entire territorial government of 
India, for fom: years, in the hands of seven Directors, 
to be nominated by Parliament, whilst its commercial 
affairs were to be left in the hands of nine Assistant 
Directors, to be elected by the Proprietors, but to act 
under the instructions of the Directors nominated in the 
Act, and mmovable hy them.t It enthely degraded the 
old Dhectors of the Company to the character and con- 
dition of mercantile clerks. The humiliating jiroposal 
threw the Company into a ferment of indignation. 
The Court of Directors apjiealed against it. The Court 
of Proprietors appealed against it. Pitt, with the old 
head on the young shoulders, then only a youth of iive- 
mul-twenty, earnestly aud eloquently denounced it. He 
declared that the promoters of the Bill were “^‘procced- 
the x^roteciion of the oppressed abroad by an act 


" Oripinally there ivcro ttro BUls, 
one rcliting to domestic, the other to 
■foroi^rn administration — one for Testing 
the gOTcrnmcnt of India in the hand-t 
of Coinmi<=^ioncrs or i’-irliamentary Ui- 
rectoTs, and the oiIilt for the revision 
the local avitheriticj, and the hotter 


ROTemment generally of the country. 
The two UiHs were subBcgwently 
merged into one, . 

X Tliat is, vacancies Fiihsognetitly 
occurring were to he filled by tiie 1 Pro- 
prietors, 
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of unpai'alleled oppression at Jiomef But the House 
of Commons ^vere -witli the ITioister ; and on the Stli 
of Hecember Ms BiH was carried by a majority of two 
to one. 

But the Company in the hour of tiieir need had one 
friend ; and that friend lived in a palace, and Ins Jibe- 
ness was stamped on the coin of the realm , The India 
Bill iras obnoxious in the extreme to George ; he con- 
ceived it to he an imconstitutional and dangerous move- 
ment, and it was soon noised abroad how the King had 
declared that no jh’iend of liis would suppoit so oppressive 
a measure. The Bill was carried up to the Lords, and 
thrown out on the second reading. The jHinistiy was dis- 
solved. The conntiy, now about to subside into a chro- 
nic state of Pittism, received the youngest of her states- 
men as th e chief of her councils. Early in the foUovdng 
y^ear, 1784 j, the new IHinister moved for leave to bring 
in a Bin for the better government and management of 
the affairs of the East India Company. But the new 
Minister and the old Parliament could not caiTv on the 
business of the countiy together. Pitt was outvoted 
in Ms attempt to bring in an Inchon Bill, and Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The new Parliament brought 
noth it a new temper ; ami the yoimg Minister carried 
the House -with Mm. On the 6th of Inly, 17 Si, he 
introduced his India BlU. It did not seek to destroy 
the East India Company, hut to control them. It 
neither stripped them of thch commercial prhhieges, 
nor divested them of theii' tenitorial rights. It left 
the constitution of the Court of Hhectors untouched, 
but decreed that a Boai'd of Commissi oners, composed 
of six Prhy Comicillors, of whom one of the Secre- 
taries of State and the Chancellor of the Eschegucr 
were to he members, should he appointed by the 
Crown, vrith authority to semtinise and to control 
the proceedings of the Company. They were to have 
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access to all tlie GomparLy’s papers. Drafts ‘of all de- 
spatcliea to be sent out to India were to be submitted 
for tbeir inspection and revision. They were em- 
powered to call upon the Court of Directors to prepare 
despatcbes on any subject, and on their failure nutbia 
fourteen days, to do the required work themselves. The 
Directors were at the same time required to nominate 
h’om among’ the members of their own body a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, not exceeding three in number ; and 
it was enacted, tbat if the Board of Commissioners 
should be of opinion “ that the subject-matter of any 
of tlieii' deliberations conceining the levying of war, or 
making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any 
of the native piances or states in India, should require 
secrecy, instructions should be sent to the said Secret 
Committee, who should thereupon, without disclosmg 
the same, transmit their orders and despatches.” Thus 
was the constitution of the Secret Committee esta- 
blished. Tv;o years afterwards, it was enacted that 
the members of the Secret Committee should he sworn, 
and the words of tho oath were prescribed.^ 

The famous Dill embodying these provisions — (Act 
2dth George III,, chapter 25) — was carried trium- 
phantly tlirougli both Houses, and the hi: 

iinpevio was established. These provisions remain sub- 
stantially in force up to the present time but the 
personal composition of the Doard of Commissioners 
has been materially changed. Dy the Cbarter Act of 
l793t (33rd George III. cap. 52), w^hich conlirmed 
the Company in. their privileges for twnnty years, the 


* Act Geo IIJ^ cap. IG 
r TijC Cliortor ai 1703 repeats the 
Irr.i’fyrtant cUuscs profiiLn'tori,' of \var' 

contained m the Act of 17S4 

" For.i^tnncli ai to pursue iccJiemes of 
conriac«>t ninl cxtcn*ion of donunion in 
Sndia n.ro nsca'iiircs repugnant to tlie 
the honor, nnd tho poPey of this 
nation , L-c It further enacted, that it 


Bhall not bo laieful for the GoromoT- 
Gcneral in Conncii. v,'itViont the cwirc?* 
commands and authority of the Court 
of Directora, or of the Secret Com- 
mittee, bj' the autbonty of tbo Board 
of Commissioners for the affairs of India 
Ccxccpt u hero bostihties hare actually 
been commcncod, edther to de- 

clare iTar, or commence hostilities, in.” 
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Boai'd ■^Yas made to consist of cert-ain meinT:iei’S of the 
Privy Oonncil (of wliom tlie two principal Secretaries 
of State and tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer ^rere 
to be thi-ee) and two other members. The fii’st named 
in the letters patent constituting the Boards was to be 
its President, The Commissioners were aiithoiised to 
appoint secretaries, and enjoined to “ enter theh pro- 
ceedings in proper books.” Under this Act the Secret 
Committee was constituted, as imder the Act of 1781, 
with the fiu'tlier power of receiving, as well as for- 
warding, certain despatches in the Secret Department. 

Such is the constitation of the Home Goverament, 
as it is represented by Acts of Parhament. But how, 
in its infancy, tbe conjoint authorities worked together, 
and to what extent the Board of Commissioners was 
a really living oporatis'‘e power, is nowhere represented. 
Something, however, of the secret history of the work- 
ing of the Board may be gathered from the follovTQg 
extract of a letter, vadtten by Mr. Beaiifoy, one of its 
first secretaries in 1795 : 

Having raontioned tliat the Revenue despatch of the 30 bh of 
April, 1794, waa written by myself, you may, perhaps, he 
desirous of knowing in what manner the correspondence to India 
is conducted. In general, the business of preparing all despatches, 
those in the commercial department excepted, is assigned by the 
Directors to hlr Johnson, a gentleman of very considerable talents, 
and of great cxpciience in their service. Two assistants are allowed 
him, whose principal duty, when a letter is to be answered, consists 
in examining the consultations of Government, together with the 
proceedings of the subordinate Boards, and in marhiag all such 
passages as furnish in detail the information wliich that letter 
professes to convev. These passages arc afterwards extracted by 
the numerous writers at the India House, and enable hlr. John- 
son to form iris own opinion on tbe facts related and the sentiments 
expressed, in the letter to which he replies. 

'* The process is laborious, but, on the whole, is tlio easiest and 
the best. As soon as the Directors have read and approved the in- 
tended despatch, their secretary sends it to the office ol tlie Com- 

X 
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missioners for India affairs, and care is taken tliat the private copy 
for my own use shall he accompanied hy the volume of extracts 
(often amounting to many thousand pages) on the authority of 
which the despatch was formed. If doubts arise upon any point 
as to the fairness of the extract, recourse is had to the original 
record; hut no instance in my time of intentional omission has 
ever yet occurred. The labor of reading tliese extracts falls, of 
course, upon the secretary, but this is the lightest of his employ- 
ments; for as Mr. Dundas is seldom present at the Board, and 
afterwards req^uires at very uncertain times, and often at the 
shortest notice, complete information on such points in the de- 
spatch as engage his particular attention, it becomes necessary to 
form a written abridgment of these bulky materials. This the 
custom of writing short-hand enables me to do. 

“ Before the Act of 1793, the Board of Commissioners for 
India affiiirs was little more than nominal, except as the term 
applies to the principal Commissioner; for as the papers, which 
required their signature, were usually sent in circulation, they 
seldom wore convened, and I, who had been invited to the office, 
as to a situation in which my serrices were particularlv wanted, 
was surprised to find that it not only had been a sinecure in the 
hands of ray predecessors, but that no active duties (the labor of 
writing reports on points of extensive discussion excepted) ap- 
peared to belong to the appointment. 

' For tun a tel)', however, the Act of 1793 relieved me from the 
emharrassment by declaring that the sentiments of the Board of 
Commissioners for India affairs, upon any proposed despatch 
transmitted to them by the Directors, shall be cer tided under the 
hand of their chief Secretary by order of the Board. The conse- 
quence of the Regulation is, that no public despatcli can be trans- 
muted to India without a previous meeting of the Commissioners; 
that information is expected from the secretary on all the principal 

pomL o every such letter; and that his office has become efficient 
and iinportant.”* 

Tlio Chart or Act of 1S13 introduced no material 
change mto the constitution of the India Board. Tlie 
f veto merely those of detail management; 

but the Act of 1833 determined that in addition to the 
pruicipal Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of the 

• MS. CoTTtspondtnct. 
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Exclieguer, tlie Lord President of the Ooiuicil, the Lord 
Pri\y Seah and the 'First Lord of the Treasuiy, should 
be ex-officio Commissioners, and that such other Com- 
missioners as the Crown might please to appoint shoidd 
also he members of the Board — the first named hcins 
its President. The Act of 1793 had specified that tiiere 
should he tivo Commissioners — not of the Privy Ooim- 
cil ; and these two junior Commissioners had received 
salaries, hut had attended the meetings of the Board 
or not, according to their conscience or convenience. 
Under the Act of 1833, no junior salaried niomhcr has 
been appointed. But an alteration has iiean mUodiieed 
into the constitution of the Secretariat ; for instead of 
. a chief secretary and an assistant secretary, as in 3Ir, 
Beaufoy’s time, two joint secretaries are appointed — 
“ each of the said secretaries to have the same powers, 
rights, and privileges, as by any Act or Acts, now in 
force, are rested in the chief secretary of the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India.” Tlie President and 
the Secretaries are the paid worlcing meinhers of tJie 
Board. All the rest is a mere fiction. 

In fact, the Board of Commissioners for the affahs 
of India is now one man — fourth Secretary of State. 
He may, or may not, liain any Jcnowledge of India, 
acc^uired from actual experience or the study of books ; 
but Ms poirer to eonti'oi the proceedings of tlie Court 
of Directors is absolute and complete. He has con- 
stitutionally, in respect of all mattei’s of internal 
administratiou, only a controlling power ; that is, he 
is empowered to correct the despatches of the Coui’t 
on ail subjects that come under their consideration. 
But this unlimited ]>ower of correction is in effect co- 
extensive with the power of initiation, and it would he 
easy to name cases in whioh despatches, r elating to 
matters of internal administration, have lost imder the 
] hands of tlie Hinistor all traces of their original 

K 2 
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.significance, and liave been made to convey sentiments 
tfie very opposite to tliose entertained by tiie members 
of tbe Conrt. 

In respect of all transactions -nitb foreign ponders — 
ail matters bearing upon gnestions of Peace and War 
— ^tlie President of tlio Board of Control bas antbority 
to originate sucb measures as be and bis colleagues in 
tbe llinistry may consider expedient. In snob cases, 
be acts, presumedly, iu concert rritb tbe Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors — a body composed of 
tbe Clianman, Deputy-Obairman, and the Senior Mem- 
ber of the Court. The Secret Committee sign tbe de- 
spatches vMcb emanate from tbe Board — but they 
ba^n no power to witliliold or to alter them. They 
have not even the power to record their dissents. In 
fact, tbe functions of tbe Committee are only those 
"wbicb, to use the words of a distinguisbed member of 
the Court, who deplored tbe mystery and tbe mockery 
of a system which obsemes responsibility and deludes 
pubbe opinion, coidd as well be performed “ by a Secre- 
tary or a seab”t 

It should ever, therefore, be uppermost in tbe minds 
of those who, considering the constitution of the Indian 
Government, and its effects upon the happiness of the 
people, would judge rightly of tbe responsiliility of its 
different Agencies and Antborities, that tbe whole 


• The late !Mr. THckcr. 

-f Ho'^ little, until verj- recontlj.tho 
real censtiuition of the Intiinn Govern- 
ment linrl iKtcomo known even to intcl- 
lieoiit men, livlnc: immediately under it, 
may be fiathered from an anecdote told 
by i.ord Hanlmfre. in bis evidence be- 
fore tiic IToti»e of Commons (lerc). 
-After stating tJiat the constitution of 
the Secret Committee w.as “a mjwtcri' 
not understood l,y ttic public,” ho went 
on to illustmto liii imsition. “I re- 
collMt," be paid. “ nil inst.nnco, in %vhicli 
an ofTiL'er of very- liinb position and 
nliility in India, had written a tetter to 
fbc Tresident of the Board of Control, 
jn. vrbicti he had, in sorncerhatindignant 


tenns, complained of the Secret Com- 
mittee: the letter which had come out 
to him being signed by the Cliairman. 
iind Deputy CiialrmtiTi: this officer felt 
nmazed, and wrote his letter to the 
Brcsidciit of the Board of Control 
hen 1 heard of it, 1 nrotc to him; 
‘I hope you have not sent tlie letter, 
for, plough the order w.as signed by the 
Chairman niid Deputy-Chairman, it itt 
fact came from tlic President of the 
Board of Control,’ with vhom Ibis 
officer was on fricudlj- terms. This 
oflicor did not understand the mystery 
of the President of the Board of Control 
being in fact the Secret Committee; it 
is, however, a convenient arrangetnent.* 
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foreign policy of tlie East India Company is regulated 
by tlie Board of Control — ^tliat in the solution of t.lie 
most mtal questions — questions of peace and -war — 
affecting tlie finances of the country, and, therefore, 
the means of intemai improvement, the Court of 
Directors have no more power than the Mayor and 
Aldermen of any Corporation Town. The happiness of 
the people of India is dependent less upon the will of 
a deliberatii'e body of four-and- twenty English gentle- 
men, a large majority of whom have studied India 
under an Indian sky — wiio a.re exjjerienced in the 
languages and the usages of the people, and to whom 
the system of admbiistration in all its details is as 

t. 

familiar as household words — who have, as a body, no 
connexion with Pai’ty, no dependence on the fate of 
ministries, whose official lives do not bang iqion an ad- 
verse vote, and wlio can, therefore, pm’sue from year’s 
end to year’s end a consistent course of administrative 
conduct — than upon the caprice of a single man, who 
may he gone to-morrow, who may preside over the 
India Board and govern India for a fortnight, and 
then he suddenly depiosed by some gust of Parlia- 
mentary caprice, by the mistaken tactics of an inex- 
perienced Party leader, or the neglect of an inefficient 
“ TEliipper-iii.” 

The Acts of 1 813 and 1 833 affected, in a very 
important manner, the character of the Board of Con- 
trol, and rendered its controlling jiowors more absolute 
and cnth’c. The authority of the Boai'd had not ex- 
tended to the ti'ade of the Company. Bat now the 
Com]iany were about to be deprived of their fvade, and so 
of nearly all theii’ remaining indep endencc. The ‘‘ E nited 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies” 
were fast ceasing to be a jMerchaut Company at all. 
Ever since the British flag had first w'avccl over the 
Souhalidarry of Bengal, it had been said iliai a trading 
Company and a figlitiug Company n ere aningnnistic one 
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Tri-tb tbe other j and that in course of time tbe greater 
Tvould swaUon’- up tbe less."' But it took nearly balC a 
century of increasing empbe to absorb eyen tbe first 
moiety of tbe Company's trading priyileges. And then, 
I fear it must be said of tbem, tbat tbey bad lived tbeir 
time. At all events, tbey bad outbved tbe patience 
and forbearance of tbe people. Tbe temper of tbe age 
vas grOTving less and less attuned to tbe conservation 
of exclusive rights and corporate monopobes ; and 
now, in 1813, the gigantic preserve, tbe legal bounda- 
ries of wbicb bad been maintained for more than two 
centmiesj was about to be thrown open to tbe incur- 
sions of all tbe ^nlgar traders of tbe land. I do not 
kirow what I might have tbongbt of tbe matter bad I 
been abve at tbat time. I have great respect for tbe 
Company’s trade. I bebeve tbat, under Providence, 
to tbe preseiwation of tbe Company’s monopoly we 
owe our Enipbe in the East. But long before 1813, 
it bad fuLfibed its mission ; and I can not look back 
upon its extinction udtb regret. 

Por this much at least is certain — ^tbat when tbe 
Company began to tbmlv less of trade, tbey began to 
ilnnk more of government. Under tbe Charter Act of 
ISIS, wbicb deprbnd them of tbe monopoly of tbe 
Indian trade, tbeb administrative efficiency consider- 
ably increased. But it was imder tbe Act of 1833, 
wbicb left them ■without tbe compromise of the Cliina 
monopoly ^vdbeb deprived them of tbe lasf; remnant 
of tlicir 'trading prbdlegcs, and took from them even tbe 
name of a jMercliant Company, tbat greater progress 


* Old Zoplmnsah ITol^vdll Avrote, in 
1 ;g 5, “A irndirp and .1 fighting com- 
pnnj i? n tn-o-hended moti'^tcr in nature 
lh. 1 t eannot esisf fon?, as the cxpi-nte 
and inexperience of -the latter must 
exceed, confound, and destroy cverj- 
profit or ndsantaga gaintnd by the 
icirmur — rcAT tcmporfirp tictorics sti- 
mulate .and puch us on* to at nmr 

r.cqnisitions of tcrriion- ; these call for 
n. large iacrcasc of military force to 


defend them, and thus wc shall go on 
ffrasping and expending, tintd ivc 
cram our liaiids so full that they hc- 
cotne crampiid and nunihod, and xro 
shall bo obliged to quit nnd relinquish 
oven that part, xrhiclx wc might liavo 
held fast, if bounds had been set to our 
progrts®, vhich, upon the prcBcnt 
system, VC nov see is utterly impos- 
Fihlc, therefore a total cliangc in Durpi> 
htica bccornes indispensably ncecssary.^* 
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has beeji made towards good gO’\''ermneiit, than tlirongh- 
out all the long years — the long centuries — when trade 
was uppermost in their thoughts. I believe that the 
Directors of the East India Company, since they 
ceased to he the managers of a leriathan mercantile 
turn, have taken more serious and cnlai’ged ■\'icws of 
then duties and responsibilities as guardians of a 
country^ inhabited hy a hundred millions of feUow- 
men. I iDelievo that there has been more wisdom in 
their coimcils — more nohilitj'- in their aims — more be- 
neficence in then' measures. They have now become a 
pm'ely administrative body; and it is impossible for 
any one, tracing, step hy step, as I have done, the 
gim^dh of that close connexion wliich now exists 
between them and the people of India, not to mark a 
pi'ogressh’-e enlargement in the scope of then.' 'sdews, 
and a progressive improvement in the character of their 
measuL'es. There have been more good things done for 
India — there has been more eai'nest, serious, enlight- 
ened legislation for the benefit of the people, imder the 
Act of 1833, tlian during the previous tv'o centories 
and a quailer of British connexion noth the East, And 
yet never has a henevolent Govci'nmcnt, recognising the 
great truth that Peace is the mothei' of Improvement, 
CA''er been confronted, in its career of internal amehora- 
tion, by so many hnpedhncnts to success. 

That Act was a most important one in other respects 
than in the total abolition of the Company’s com- 
mercial pmileges. Of some of its pro-visions I have 
already spoken. Indeed, the changes which it intro- 
duced affected principally the local Governments. I 
speak of it here mainly because I date Aom it the danm 
of a brighter era — ^l^ecause I believe that under that 
Act the administrative machmery of the Home Govern- 
Client, divested of all commercial clogs and inciun- 
hrances, began to perform i-(s appointed functions as it 
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tad nevei' peilormed ttem before. It ^ oiild have been 
difE-CviLt for any Govemment, imrested, by an Act of tbe 
supreme liegislature, rritli new powers and responsi- 
bilitiesj to bave taken a more enlarged statesman-like 
view of its position^ or to have recorded its sentiments 
in a more bnmane and enlightened spirit, than did the 
East India Company in l.his great conjimctnre. Ee- 
mewing the whole question of Indian GoTernment, as 
affected hy the promsions of the new Act, they nnote 
ont to the supreme Gorermnent of India a comprehen- 
sive letterff’ in which they earnestly exhorted the 
local authorities to give, in all respects, the most liberal 
interpretation to its enactments, and to make it the 
instriunent of conferring the greatest possible benefit 
upon tbe 2 )eopie under then rule. It can never, with 
truth, be said that they had not a due sense of the 
mighty responsiljility entailed upon them as the rulers 
of a Inmdred millions of then' fellow-creatures, when it 
is seen how reverently they bethought themselves of 
their oum ohligations, and how earnestly they exhorted 
the Indian Government to the due performauce of 
theirs, Spealdug of then* extended jiowers of legisla- 
tion, they UTote in Eecember, 1S31 ; 

In contemplating the extent of legislative power 
thus couferred innuediately on onr supreme Govem- 
“ ment, and in the second instance on om'sclves, in 
considering that on the use of this 2 iower the differ- 
hetween the woi'st and the hest of Govermnents 
mainb depends — iji reflecting how many millions of 
^ men may, by the manner in wliich it shall in the 
present instnuce be exercised, be rendered hajjpy or 
inisc table in adverting to the countless variety of 
iidercsls to be studied and of diflienltles to be over- 
come, in the execution of tins mighty tmst, we omi 


ofloLn.lation 
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“ that we feel oppressed by the weight of responsibility 
” under which we are conjointly laid. hat ever 
“ means or efforts can he employed on the occasion— 
whateyer can he effected by free and active discussion, 
“ or by profound and conscientious dehberation — ^vdiat- 
“ ever aids can be derived from extrinsic counsel or 
“ intelligence, all at the utmost will he barely com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the sphere to be 
“ occupied and of the service to he performed. 'We 
“ feel confident that to tMs undertaking yom best 
thoughts and care will be immediately and perse'rer- 
“ ingly applied ; and we imdte the full, the constant, 
" and the early communication of your sentiments in 
" relation to it. On our part, we can ventiu’e to affirm 
'' that no endeavour shall be wanting in promoting your 
“ views and perfecting your plans. Others, also, who 
are in a situation, by advice or exertion, to assist in 
thewoih, will contribute to it, we hope, to the extent 
of then* power. And we trust that by the blessing of 
Divine Providence on om’ united labors, the just and 
“ beneficent intentions of tliis coimtry, in delegating 
“ to om* hands the legislative as well as the executive 
“ administration of the mightiest, the most important, 
and the most interesting of its transmarine posses- 
sions, will he happily accomjilished.”’"- 
Shicc this adndrahle letter was wiatteii, the general 
princij)les which it enunciated have been repeatedly 
illustrated, li’om time to time, in the correspondence 
of the Gomf of Dheetors ; and I heliem that nothing 
■\rould so much redoimd to their honor — nothing v'ould 
so clearly exhibit the progressive imjirovemcnt in the 
administrative eamestness and efficiency of the East 

" a/5. ^Tr. Tuclzcr -irns ■n-ritto.’: bj" Ur. Ja'i'us /JiJJ, lliD 

clmirniaii at this time, and liis !<?, historian of India, then at tlic Iiead 
therefore, the Crst name appended to of the Examiner's Uepartment in tlie 
the letter. It breathes much of his Indi.a House, and that Mr. hobert Grant 
ppirit. I believe that the orifrinal dralt v.as concerned in its rexision 
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India- Company, as a selection from their ovm de- 
spatches. ShachJed by debt — embaiTassed by exlianst- 
ing and distracting wars, of which they have been not 
the authors, but the victims — ^they have not been able 
to give fall effect to those measiues of internal amelio- 
ration which demand the material suppoif of an over- 
floMong treasmy. But there is no good reason to 
suppose that, under such circumstances, any other ad- 
ministrative hody would have done more ; and, if it 
can he shown by a recital of what they have done, 
that the progress of good government, all obstacles 
and impediments fairly weighed and considered, has 
been relatively commensurate witli tljat in our omi 
countiy, I thinlc that it would be more just and more 
reasonable to co m mend them for their good deeds 
than to censme them for their omissions. The good 
deeds are assuredly theirs. The omissions may be the 
gi’O-jidli of Oii'cumstance. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Eerenuc System of the East India Comp'iny — EngUsli and Indian Systems 
of Taxation — Tlie Land RcTenne — Tlie Salt-tax — The Opium Revenue — The 
Customs — The Abkarree — State of the East India Company’s Phnances — Evils 
of War-making. 

It Pas been seen how, in time;, witP sore reluctance 
the merePants of London trading to tPe East Indies 
came to Pe great territorial lords. It Pas been seen^ 
in brief ontline, bow tPey came to estaPPsP revenue 
and judicial systems, and to turn then* ledger-beepers 
and investment-makers into tax-eoPeetors and judges. 
Eroin tPat time tPe welfare of millions of Hindoos 
and MaPomedans became dependent upon tPc nisdom 
and integrity of a Pttle Pandful of Em op can strangers. 

TPe Revenue and Judicial Systems of tPe East 
India Company axe two extensive and important sub- 
jects. An author cannot Pope, in such a work as this, 
to do more than render an imsatisfactory account of 
them. In giving precedence to tPc former, Pe only 
follows, -wisely or imvisely, the prevailing custom. It 
is too mucP a cParacteristic of modem Indian admi- 
nistration to exalt the Revenue branch of the puPPe 
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service at tlie expense of tlie Judicial. And this 
opinion is sliaxed by many of our ablest Indian ad- 
ministrators. 

The Ite'^nniie System maintained by tbe Eng-bsh 
conquerors in India differs but little in its main 
featmes fi-'om that v^bicb vras before enforced by tlie 
Aloguls. Tbe people of India being, for the most part, 
a people nmiting little and consimiiug little, tbe taxes 
nere necessarily feu’ and comprebensive. Tbey were 
fitted to a state of society simple and primitive, and 
were little affected by tbe mutations of time or tbe ad- 
vances of civilisation. It was, doubtless, an uncom- 
fortable necessity tbat presented itself to ns, but it 
was necessary to raise revenue for puiq)oses of govern- 
ment, And it was necessary tbat in so dorng we 
should subtract from tbe scanty means of subsistence 
enjoyed by tbe great mass of tbe people. It was, 
doubtless, a painiiil and deplorable fact ; but benevo- 
lence could suggest no remedy for tlie evil — wisdom 
could find uo substitute for tbe thing so grievously 
deplored. 

Taxation is an eill, m all countiies, and at all times. 
It is diflicnlt to bit upon a good tax — a tax tbat is 
not open to some very grave objection. It may be 
admitted, tberefore, tliat all tbe taxes wliicli feed tlie 
treasui’y of Ibc Anglo-Indian Emjiire, are inberently 
bad ; tbat somclbing reasonably is to be said against 
tlicin ; tbat sobd arguments may be adduced in demon- 
stiation of tbe lact tbat tbey arc loaded with pemicions 
icsults. I do not Iviiow any tax of general appbeation 
in this country of whicli the same may not truthfully 
be said. But there is this difference between tbe fiscal 
histories of the tv'o coimtiies — tbat whereas in Eng- 
biud VC aie continually tbrowing out new expedients 
and fashioning new modes of taxation, in India wc go 
on Irom gencratioii to generation vltliout introducing 
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any substantial changes. In England, every new 
Cliancehor of the Exclieguer lias some new iinaneial 
selieme to proyonnd. The taxation of the comitiy is 
the battle-held of party. We are coutinnally being 
taxed or mat axed in one direction or another. It 
seems sulhciently easy and reasonable, if one scheme 
of taxation is not foimd to answer, to try another. 
The Einance Minister of the day stakes his reputation 
and iiis place upon some pet project of his onm which 
is publicly enunciated in Parliament, and in the 
course of twenty- four hom*s disseminated by the Press 

t • 

tln’oughoiit all the remote places of the empire. If the 
project be unpopular, it is abandoned. The scheme 
falls to the ground, and perhaps ihe Minister falls 
with it. Thei'e is a little excitement for a few iveeks, 
hut the poxmlar indignation is soon appeased, and the 
triumph is not that of the people oyer the Goyern- 
meut, as the rexiresentativo of constitutional authority, 
but over Govermnent as the represent atire of a party. 
Constitutional authority is not weakened by these 
miscarriages. A new phalanx of aflministrators take 
their place on the Goyernment benches, and a new 
experiment is made. The jicople of England have no 
horror of change. Indeed, they do not ihinli: that 
justice is done them if financial novelties of one land 
or another are not from time to time presented to the 
countiy.' They must have something for their money, 
even though it be a change for the worse. 

But nothing of this is ax>plicahle to India. In every 
single respect the case is precisely the reyerse. The 
people of India null bear a great deal so long as they 
are used to it. They arc very intolerant of change. 
They do not understand it. They are timid and sus- 
pieious. Benevolence and m'sdom may go band amt 
hand in our measures, but the people are not easily 
persuaded that what we are doing is for their good. 
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There is foi? thern. no Parliament and no Press, They 
have the vaguest possible idea of the intentions of 
their rulers. They do not think: — they do not inq^uire 
— but vrith child-like haste and impetuosity resent the 
innovations which are intended to confer benefits upon 
them. Piscal changes are especially dangerous. We 
cannot experimentalise without peril on such a people. 
We may relieve them of old hm’dens, and impose 
lighter ones upon them ; hut the probability is, that 
the open disaffection of the ignorant masses would 
compel ns to abandon om- benevolent projects^ witb a 
loss of dignity and an injury to the jyrestige of our 
authority not easily to he computed. The failure in 
such a case is not the failure of a party or the failiue 
of a man, but the failm*e of the paramount governing 
power in its abstract constitutional integrity. 

It is necessary, to a right understanding of the sub- 
ject of Indian taxation, that these considerations should 
have reasonahie weight. If the G-overnment could he 
administered without money, or if money could be 
raised without taxation — one or both of which beati- 
tudes some writers would seem to consider attainable — 
we might leave the land imassessed, the salt nntaxed, 
and cease to cultivate the poppy. But we must assume 
in this case not only the necessity of taxation, hut the 
necessity of maintaining such taxes as will embrace in 
their network the lax'gest possible area of population. 
In sucli a country, and with such a people, there is 
little choice left to the financier. W^hero the millions 
live almost entirely on the produce of then- rice-fields, 
udfii only a rag about their middle, and a few brass 
pots for then household goods, there is no very exten- 
sive field for the display of financial ingenuity. There 
are fiftj- cliflerent ways in which the English tax- 
gatherer may get at the poor man. But in India the 
approaches to the mud hut of the laborer are few ; 
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and the tax-gatherer must advance by them or keep 
away altogether. He has been going for a long time 
along the same beaten roads. The people have learnt 
to look for him in certain directions, and even if better 
paths to their domiciles could be found, they would 
resent his appj'oach by them. A tax on cultivation is 
not a good thing — a tax on salt is not a good thing. 
But the j)eople cultivate the lands, and they eat salt ; 
it would be difficult to find a substitute for those im- 
posts, and if a substitute were found, it is probable 
that the people would reject it. 

The taxes of which I have spoken — the Band-tax 
and the Salt-tax — are those which most immediately 
affect the bulk of the people, and they are those which 
yield the largest revenue A Next in importance are 
the Customs, the Opium sales, and the Abkarree, or 
tax on spirituous liquors. Besides these, there are the 
Post-office, the Stamp-duties, the Mint, the Tobacco- 
nionoiDoly, and other smaller sources of income entered 
in the Grovermnent returns. 

Of the entire I'evenne of our Indian possessions the 
Land-tax jdelds considerably more than half. It is 
raised in different ways, and from different classes of 
men, imt hi all cases it is in effect a rent paid to Go- 
vernment for the use of the land. On the disputed 
question of the rightful ownership of the soil I do not 
intend to enter. A vast amount of learning has been 
brought to bear upon its elucidation, but it has been 
left in all its originai obscurity, and I cannot hope to 
tlirow light upon it. It is sufficient that when the 
Bast India Company, as stewards of the Croim, be- 
came, by right of conquest or cession, the disposers 
first of one tract of coimtry, then of another, they 

* In taj'ing tbi*;, I include also the in the Government returns tinder tho 
duty on imported enlt, irhich ic entered hend of Cmtoirt?. 
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began to lease Lt out. to different tenants, upon no uni- 
form system, but according to local circumstances and 
personal convictions. Upon the different modes of 
land assessment, -wbicb we bave recognised in practice, 
I sball presently come to speak in detail. It need bere 
only generally be set down tbat there are three principal 
ej’^stems now in force, besides other modes, of limited 
extent and partial application, which do not belong 
either to one system or another. These three principal 
systems are known as the Zemiodarry, or great land- 
lord system, the chief seat of wliich is in the lower 
provinces of Bengal; the Ryotwar, or petty cultivator 
system, which is enthroned in certain parts of Madras; 
and a mixed system, which aims at a less partial re- 
cognition of tights, and is neither as permanent as the 
one nor as ffuctnating as the other — a system which 
is principally represented by the “ Settlement of the 
North-Western Provinces.” 

Tlie Zemindarry settlement of Bengal is a fixed 
assessment, made with a certain class of landholders, 
wliom the Government of 1793 recognised, tightly or 
wrongly, as the legitimate owners of the soil. The 
amount payable to Government on each estate is fixed 
in peipetuity. The productiveness of the land may 
increase a hundred per cent., but still the Zemindar 
cai'ries the same amount of revenue to the office of the 
collector. He may lease it out as he pleases, in large 
or in small holdmg.s ; may make what amount of 
money he can, directly or indirectly, from the imme- 
diate cultivators — but so long as he pays the fixed 
amount of assessment punctually to the Company, he 
and his descendants remain, at this fixed rate, continu- 
ally in possession. Tlie chief seat of this Permanent 
Settlement is the lower part of what is known as the 
Bengal Presidency — embracing the provinces of Bengal, 
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Behar, Orissa, and Benares. There are also some 
tracts of land settled in perpetuity in some parts of 
the Madras and Bombay presidencies. 

The Ryotnar system recognises the proprietary 
right of the sovereign to the lordship of the soil, and 
hrnigs liim into immediate communication rvith the 
actual cnltivator. iN'o intermediate agency is em- 
ployed. The Government let the land to the cultivator' 
generally on an annual lease. The amoinit of rent is 
inercased or diminished each year according to the 
ascertained value of the holding. Tlie assessor fixes 
the amount to l^e 2 ^aid, and the Ryot takes it or not, 
as suits his convenience. 

The tim’d system, non' in force, in the IVorth-TTestem 
Pi’o\’inces of India, is neither that of a permanent 
settlement nor of a fluctuating annual assessment. It 
is a system of long settlements, or leases — settlements 
made for te^enty or tliirty years, nith different descrip- 
tions of tenants. Tlie village communities have been 
recognised uherever they existed in a perfect state, and 
each village, nhether the propidetary light mas claimed 
hy an individual or by a commuxdty, was made the 
limit of a separate settlement. 

Such, dcscrihed in a few words, are the principal 
arrangements entered into with differout classes of 
native tenants, for the supply of the territorial revenue 
of India. The amount levied varies considerably, but 
on the aggi'egate the assessment cannot he said to 
be lieavy. In the hToi-th-Wcstcru Provinces, of which 
detailed statistics have been supplied by Government, 
it is set down at 1 rupee 12 annas, or 3s. 6d. the acre. 
This average refers to the land actuallj' under cultiva- 
tion ; and, perhaps, does not differ greatly from tJic 
general average of the whole cotmtry. 

* Isi fomo parts of Eoinbay tiicrc are IWot^v.ir scttleriicnts 77tnilc for tliirly 
yonrs. 


3. 
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Tlie next soiu'ce of Kevenue wliicli I have set domi 
is Salt. Tile article is one of nniversal consumption^ 
and contributes to the ^Revenue in three different ivavs. 
Eirstly, there are tlie profits on tlie liome-mannfacturei 
vrMcb is retained in the hands of Government. Se- 
condly, there is the inland duty, levied in that part of 
the coimtrj^ ndiere the manufacture is not restricted ; 
and thirdly, there is the Customs duty on imported 
salt. Tlie salt manufactured by Government, princi- 
pally at the mouths of the Ganges, is sold for between 
tlrree and four rupees the maund (or 831bs.) . The prices, 
generally wholesale on account of Government, are 
fixed noth reference to the principle that they shall not 
fall short of the cost of production, plus the duty on 
imported salt.’" The tax, whatever form it may take, 
may he estimated at ahont 2J rupees, or 6s. for the 
82-lhs., being less than a penny a pound. It is calen-. 
lated that each consumer pays on an average ahont 
12, awnas, or Is. Gd. a year, to the Treasury onaeeormt 
of the article,* 

The next item of Kevenne is the Customs duties, 
regarding wMch little need be said in this place. 
The amount is principally derived from import duties, 
of which the duty on imported salt constitutes a con- 
siderable piortion. ITith this exception, there is no 
local peculiarity worthy of especial mention. 

The next source of income, liowever, is one of a 
peculiar and exceptional character. It is Imown as 
the Opium -monopoly.! The Government reserves to 
itself the right of cultivating the poppy, or rather the 
right of purchasing, at fixed rates, the produce of 
such cultivation. Opium is manufactured rmder the 
auspices of the Company’s servants, and sold hy 
auction to traders, who export it for the consumption 
of the Chinese. It is, to a very limited extent, a tax 

Appe-Ddix A. j Appv'ntlix B. 
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iipoji otu’ owiL subjects, and tbe objections wMcb may 
be raised against it have little bearing npon tbe gnes- 
tion of tbe happiness of the people of India. Humanity 
■cannot allege against it that we sell opium, as ne sell 
'salt, at a high price, but that we sell it at all. The 
two “ monopolies,” to nse the cmnent vinrd, are in 
almost every respect the very reverse of each other. 

It only remains that particular notice should be 
Ijestowed upon one other source of Revenue — the 
Ahkarry, or spirit-tax;. It is, in fact, a tax levied 
npon spii’it-Iicenses. Government farms out a pai’- 
ticnlar district to the highest bidder, who under cer- 
tain restrictions sells the pjavilege of spiiat-vending, 
at a profitable rate, to a nnmher of small dealers. 

It is^ now expedient to give some account of tbe 
productiveness of these several taxes. The gross 
receipts from the X>and-assessment of the several pre- 
sidencies now amounts to about fomdeen mill ions and 
a quarter of om* money. It is thus derived, according 
to tbe latest detailed statements yet published 

nnpeeR, 

Eeugal ...... 3,56,25,000 

Xorth-Western Provinces . . .i, 9 7, 5 0,000 

jradnis 3,52,89,200 

Uc-mtaj ..... 2,21,65,480 

Total .... H, 23,29,660 

The estimated receipts mider the liead of Orsrosrs 
for the same financial year amount to nearly tv'o 
millions sterling, in the follonung divisions : 

■Rupees. 

Benpal 1,02,73,500 

XortJj- Western Prorinccs . , .52,22,000 

iMadras .... 11,36,460 

Bombay ..... 31, IS, COO 

Total .... 1,27,45,560 

Botli in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
the principal item in the Customs receipts is the duty 

* Flnnncr IjCttcr t>r the Court c/" Dure- Couneih, June 3, 1352. .-Ip/’fnr/v- /o CT'f,' 
ion to (he Chorerrior- General of fndia in nons' Jiejiort on Tcrritiinet 

n 2 
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OH salt. In tlio formex alonOj it amoimt;^ to more 
than 61 lahJis of rupees. 

This it uin he understood is the duty on imported 
salt. The gross receipts from the sale of the Saet 
luanufoctuxed hy Groyernment, amounts to nearly fi 
million and three-quarters of English money. It is 
thus derived: 


Benpal . 

Jlndras 

UoDibar 


Enpecs. 

1,02,89,300 

46,76,120 

22,79,560 


Total .... 1,72,44,980 

But from this is to he deducted for advances 
and charges” 48,31 jlSO rupees, leai’ing a balance of 
1,24,13,841 rupees, or a million and a quarter. 

The lost estimate of the amount realisahle for the 
OpiUii sales — that for the year 1851-52 — is be- 
tween tlu-ee and fom* millions sterling ; thus divided 
heiAvoeu Bengal and Bombay : 


Eupeos. 

Bctipul ..... 2,99.71,134 

72,70,000 


Total .... 3,72,41,784 

Erom this, hovrever, a deduction of something more 
than a million sterling is to he made for advances 
and cliarges, ’ and the net-receipts are thus reduced to 
a sum little exceeding tno millions and a half of our 
money, or 2,66,78,184 rupees."^' 

Thus it ivill he seen that these four principal items 
of Bevenuc yield, in round mnnhers, Wenty milli nns 
of money *. 


Eav.d . . ^ 

Customs 

Sfltt . . . ' 

Opium 

Totul . 

■ In cnlffalntinc tUc Tiuliau Ecvcunti, 
I cirrT to account onlj titc not-rcouipts 
of c,att atiJ opiuin, because urifJcr he 


SKllions. 

- - . . 14^ 

2 

■ • ' • tl 

• ■ • 

. 20 

pro3s rcce'ipls are calculated actual 
money advances, -wliicli ulion recovered 
cannot properly be called Ecrenuo. 
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There then remam six mihions to l3e accounted for. 
Of these the SAynit and Abkajihee yield one roillion ; 
thus ; 

Enpees. 

Eengal . .... 31,E2,I0O 

North-'U’'estern Provinces , . 29,-30,000 

jVIaOras 53,44,430 

Bonitifiy 10,23,310 

Total .... 1,04,00,840 

Then come the folloydng various items of receipt : 

Btipce.R. 

Stamps ..... 46,37,490 

Post OtBce 20,44,170 

Marine 18,00,000 

Subsidies from Native Princes . 65,10,181 

Tobacco monopoly . . . 6,04,980 

Calcutta — ilint (net receipts^ . 1,14,162 

Total .... 1,37,10,983 

To these net receipts, now swollen by these last 
additions to more than twenty-two millions and a half, 
are to he added the revenues of liahore, Sindh, the 
Eastern Settlements, and the territories acq^uired from 
the Bui’mese, Arracan, and the Tenasserhn Pro-idnees : 

Rupees 

Pali ore ...... 1,30,00,000 

Sindh 23,00,000 

Eastern Settlements . . . 13,00,000 

Eumiese Territory . . . 20,00,000 


Total .... 1,91,00,000 

This amount added to the preceding, raises the net 
receijits to about twenty-foiu* millions and a half,*' 
which according to the last published accounts maybe 
set down, in round numbers, as the correct ainoimt, 

Haidng thus briefly given an accoimt, in a rough 
general manner, of the Ibevcnues of India, I 2 >i’Oceed 
to make some statements relative to the expenditure 
of the country. The principal heads under u'Mch flu's 
expenditure may he ranged, are Perenue Charges, 
Judicial Charges, Customs Charges, IMarine Cliarges, 

* Or twenty-Bis millions with the ■nlien calculating the receipts fnr the 
acldition of the million nnd n half, which ealt and opium. 

T have stihlr.ictcd for ndv.uiccs, 5.C-. 
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IMilitaiy Cliarges, Home Charges^ an-d interest on tlie 
Company’s Debt. 

The Hevekxte Ohauges, according to the estimate 
for the financial year 1S50-51, amount to two millions 
sterling. The distribution, in the several presidencies 
is this : 


Bengal . . . . 

North-Western Provinces 
Sladras .... 
Bombay . . . . 


Eujjees. 

40 , 37,376 

75 , 85,000 

55 , 16,230 

28 , 74,460 


Total 


2 , 00 , 13,066 


In these charges are included the expenditure on 
account of the revenue surveys ; of canal irrigation in 
the ISJ’orth-'Westem Provinces, and on the repair of 
tanles in the Madras Presidency. The first item is 
estimated at an amoimt somewhat exceeding' 8 lakhs 
of rupees (80,000?.) ; the second at 30 lakhs of rupees 
(300,000?.) ; and the last, at 9 lakhs (90,000?.) — thus 
reducing the cost of actual revenue collection to a 
million and a half of Pnglish money. 

The Jtxdicial Ghauges are estimated at a sum 
equal to about two millions sterling : 


Bengal ...... 

North-Western Provinces 

Jfadras ...... 

Bombay 

Bupces. 

74 , 98,732 

59 , 88,000 

34 , 74,155 

26 , 21,717 

Total . . . . 

1 , 95 , 82,604 

The Ot7sto:ms Chauges do not much exceed 200,000?- 

Bengal 

North-V estem Provinces 
hfudras 

Bombay . . . * * 

Rupees. 

5 , 17,759 

8 , 80,000 

2 , 14,010 

4 , 15,9 70 

Total . . , . 

20 , 27,739 

It Bill he gathered from these 

statements that the 


purely chdl charges of the Indian Government do not 
exceed four millions and a quarter annually — ^less than 
one-sixth of the Indian revenue. 
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TliG IVTarine CH-tVilGES — IjeloEging botL. to tbe "War 
and tlie Peace department — ^tncludingj as tliey do^ tlie 
expenses of the Indian navy, the pilot establishment, 
harbor duties, lighthouses, &c,, are estimated at less 
than half a million ; 

Rupees, 

Bengal 19,41,200 

Madras 1,36,613 

Boinbay 26,35,660 


Total 


47,13,473 


To this amoimt is to he added, however, the cost of 
Pm'ope stores and coals, supplied to the Marine de- 
partment and the Indian navy, amounting to upwards 
of nine lakhs of rupees, and raising the entire amount 
of Mai’ine expenditure for the last estimated year 
to 66,32,853 rupees. 

Thus we see that the ordinaiy expenses of the Ohil 
estahlishments, including the IMaiane, do not amount 
to five millions of money ; 


Rup(«s. 

Eerenue cliargcs, including' Canals, Tanks, and Survevs - 2.00,13.066 

Jndicisl charges . . . . . " . . . 1,95,52,604 

Custoinb cliorgeB ......... 20,27,739 

Marine charges . . ....... 56,32,653 


Total 4,72,56,262 


The ordinary jMHiiTABY charges exceed ten millions 
a year : 

Rupees. 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Total 


5,57,5", 700 
2,72,60,540 
I,79,37,&00 

10,09,56,040 


This is exclusive of the cost of Europe stores sent 
out from England, and charged to the Home accounts. 
Under the head of military expenditure, also, are to be 
accounted the extmordinai'y military charges,^’ in- 
cluding the cost of " additional commissariat supplies, 
extra aHownuces to the troops, donation hatta, com- 
pensation for loss of baggage, &c., &c.’' In the last 
twelve years, the aggregate amount of these exti'a- 
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ordiiiaiy military charges (a deduction being' made for 
extraordinary military receipts) has readied a sum of 
seven millions^ maldng an average of nearly sixty 
labbs, or 60 O,O 00 Z. a year. 

These hea’S'y military charges conld not be met vdtli- 
ont increasing the Indian debt. The treasury being 
exhanstedj the Ctovei arm ent were compelled to borrow 
money where they conld. This will be spoken of pre- 
sently more in detail. It is snSlcient to mention here 
that the interest on the debt charged in the Bengal 
accoimts, reaches nearly to twn millions and a quarter 
sterling — that is, in Indian emanney : 

RapeeB. 

£,22,3S,S18 

To -ivliich is to bo ndded th6 Interest on tlie Home Bond Debt 47,45,685 


Total 2,69,84,603 


Tims far I have accoimted for about eighteen millions 
sterling : 

Rupees. 

Civil clinrgoB (including Revenue, .Tudicial, Customs, and 

ilTnrine) 4,72,56,262 

Ordinary jMilitnry charges 10,09,56,040 

Extraordinary iVilitary cliargcs , on on nvcwgc oTlS } cars 5fl,8 1,372 
IntcTCBt on Debt 2,60,84,603 

'■Total 18,10,78,277 

The next considerable items of expenditure are 
those wliich are comprehended imder the head of 
General Charges, and wMch include the stipends and 
allowances made to the native princes and chiefs who 
have snlfered by the assertion of oui’ supremacy, the 
cxpenditui’c upon public works, upon education, upon 
the ecclesiastical establishments, and other component 
parts of the groat adnhnistrative machine. These gene- 
ral charges amoimted, according to estimate, in the 
year under rcrleAv, to nearly four' millions and a half : 


Bcng.i! 

Xorth-Vi c=^lem Provinccb 

Madras 

Hominy 


Rupees, 
1,28,52,640 
72,44,000 
93,16,008 
1 ,54,87 ,440 


Total 


4,48,52,066 
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. . THe cliarges, as we have seen, have now reached the 
amoimt of twenty-tv'-o and a half lailhoiis. To these 
are to he added the Home charges, amounting to two 
millions and a half more, ra.ising the total charges to 
tiventy-fiTe millions, and leaving a deficit of half a 
million. 

These statements are extracted from the last general 
review of the Company’s finances, taken by the Coin-t of 
Directors. But thev are intended Iiere rather to convey 

' V 

a general idea of the I’evenues of India, j.md the charges 
ineuri'ed in the government of the connti’v, than to de- 
termine the financial results of a particular year with 
any degree of precision. Indeed, nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to scem'e, in any such statement, an amount of 
accuracy that will satisfy all financiers. The accounts 
ai‘e made up, by different authorities so differently, 
that the inquirer is often staggered hy the discrepancies 
’wliicli look him in the face, and be^Tilder the imder- 
standing'. As a general rule, it may, I tliink, be laid 
down that the Indian financiers make out a more 
favorable balance-sheet for the Company than those 
who make their calculations in Beadenli all-street. It 
has been shovm, for example, that the estimated deficit 
for the year 1850-61, according to the Company’s last 
mneral financial letter, was about half a million of 
money. But since the body of this chapter was wiittcn, 
the Government of India have annoimced in then* 
Tmance Ijctter of December 16, 1S52, that the actual 
ultimate result in 1850-51 was a- siupliis of half a mil- 
lion, f Estunotos are generally more favorable than 
actual results. But here we sec that the actual results 
of the Indian Govermnent are better by a milliou 

* Tho amount of tlcGcit, occordingjto cle.ar ns possible to tlio pcncml render, 
ostimato in.tlic IlornC! tjiiculntior.s for I Iinvc dealt principally u-itti rontirl 
ISfiO-ol (tlic Inst ^ car ill t))c Comjnnj 's nunibcre. 

I'iiinncci.ettCT of.Tunolast), isc"S,7U!3/. f Or50,8;j.l07 rupees. 

Wjshinp lo make thr b.ilniicc-sheet ns 
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of money than the estimates of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

The estimate of the last financial year 1852-53, is al- 
most equally favorahle. The surphis is again set do\^n at 
half a million. I give the statement as contained in the 
Ifinance Letter of the Indian Government. It ^YiIL he 
tmderstood that it represents the gross revenues of the 
country. 


Shctch JEstimaics of tlie Revemtea and Charges of India, for 1852-53. 

The results are as follow: 



Pevenues. 

Charges. 


Bupees, 

Rupees. 

Bengal 

11,44,73,845 

12,93,81,137 

North-Western Provinces, in- 
cluding Punjab and Trans- 
Indus Territory . 

7,66,51,000 

3,18,25,300 

Madras 

5,26,22,620 

4,97,68,660 

Bombay ..... 

4,85,36,860 

5,32,00,164 


29,22,82,525 

26,31,75,261 

Probable Indian Surplus , 


Rupees. 

2,91,07,264 

Home Charges Estimated 

♦ * * 

2,41,57,054 


Estimated Ultimntc Surplus in 1052-53 . . 49,49,410 


Tlie Dobt estimated to bo increased in 1B52-53 

np^gutes 0,35,96,021 

nitto to be paid off in ditto .... 8,64,24,364 


Net amount to be paid off 26,28,343 


Tbc Cash Balances on 30th April, 1051, amounted 

On SOth April, 1052 

On 30tli April, 1653, they are estimated at 


12,98,21,744 
1 1,85,88,750 
15,23,95,044 


Thc;e rc==tilts nre regarded as in every respect most highly satis- 
factory, and indicative of a very favorable condition of the 
finances of India. Jt js hoped that the improvement now gra- 
dually developing itself in the resources of India, mav not only 
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prove to be permanerit, but progrespive hereafter, as general tran- 
quilHtj is restored to the country, 

(Signed) Dalhousie, 
CURUZJE, 

December 16 , 1S52. J. Lotvis. 

1111686 assurances are most cliecring at a time when 
people were beginning’ almost to fear that the deheit 
had become chronic. 

It is easy to trace the causes of this continued deficit. 
In the financial year 1835-36 the Indian reyenues 
yielded a sm’plus of nearly a million and a half. In 
the following year, the sm’plus was a million and a 
quarter; in the next, three-quarters of a million. In 
the next year (1888-39) the sm-plus had altogether 
disappeared, and the awkward word “ deficit ” appeared 
in the accoimts. Then came the Afghan war. A 
British army was pushed across the Indus ; and the 
deficit for the year 1839-40 reached the alarming 
amount of more than two millions sterling. From 
this time to the year 1S4S-49 there has been an 
average deficiency of a million and a half a year. 

Hou'' these exti’aordinary expenses swelled the In- 
dian debt may easily be seen. In 1836^ the debt 
amounted to less than thii'ty millions ; in 1850, it had 
nearly reached forty- seven millions. The debt iiad 
been reduced in the former year hy the application to 
that piu’pose of a x^ortionof the Company’s commercial 
assets, realised on the cessation of theii’ eoimnereial 
};)riTileges. At the outset of the war in Afghanistan 
there was an abundance of money fiiisliing the public 
Treasmy, Tliere was the happy siu'plus of three good 
years to indent upon. It was not, therefore, imtil the 
hegjjming of the year 1841, that the financial embaa-- 
rassments of tlic Indian Government gathered so 
opprossirely around them, that they could only look 
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for extrication to tlie opening of a nerr loan. Then 
they he gall to horrov’ money at five per cent, interest ; 
and as affairs beyond the frontier grew worse and 
worse, and a new war was undertaken to repair the 
disasters of the old, it was not nntil the commence- 
ment of 1813 that the subscription was closed. During 
that interval five millions of money had been received 
into the Treasury of India. The debt then in 1813 
amounted to thirty-six millions sterling. A new four 
per cent, loan was then opened ; hut money came in 
slowly at this rate of interest, and from February, 1813, 
to October, 1846, only two millions and a half were 
attracted to the hands of the Government financiers. 
By this time the Sikh war had commenced, and more 
money was requiind. It was necessary, therefore, to 
stimulate the cupidity of the money-holders liy the 
offer of a liigher rate of hrterest. The five per cent, 
loan was therefore re-opened in October, 1846, andfi’OBi 
that time to Apiil, 1851, during a portion of which the 
second Sildi war was in lull operation, eight mihi ous 
and a half were subscribed. The debt had then been 
swollen by these additions to nearly forty- sevenmilliQns. 
The increase of iuterest, since 1*839, payable on tliis 
debt, is ninety laldis of rupees, or nearly a million 
sterling per aroinm.’f' 

But the full extent of the evil is not here adequately 
represented. But for these exhausting wars we should 
have had a continued surplus, and been able to reduce 
tliG original debt. The cost of our military operations far 
exceeded tlie amount subscribed to the loan. The aggre- 
g*afc excess of ordinary military charges from the year 
1638-39 to 1850-51 amounts to more than twent}^ 
milbous and a half* and the excess of extraordinory 
niilitaiy charges to upwards of seven millions. The 


* lntcrc':t on debt in TS30-4O . . . . 
Ditto in IWO-M I 1 ' 


Rupees. 

. . 1 , 31 , 09,540 

. . 2,02,38,018 
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Compajiy’s financiers, mdeed, estimate the cost of 
these wars at thirty millions. "‘"We have ah-eady/' 
they writCj “ e3q;)lained the grounds on which we hare 
come to the conclusion that 30 chores had heen ex- 
pended in increased militaiy charges since 1838-39, and 
we have now shown that 5^ crores more have heen 
paid for interest on the money borrowed in India. 
And when these wars, heyond our north-western 
irontier, commenced, the cotmtry "was only beginning 
to recover from the exhausting effects of another great 
war heyond onr south eastern boundary. The Bui’mese 
war in 1824-26 cost fifteen millions of money. 

Having briefly shomi the present state of the Indian 
Hevcnue, I must say something' about its antecedents. 
Under the administration of Lord Cornwallis in 
1792-93, the Indian Uevenue amounted to eight mil- 
lions of English money. Under Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration in 1804-06, it had risen to neVivlY Jvurteen 
millions. At the close of Lord Alinto’s period of 
government in 1813-14, it was set down at seve7dee7i 
millions. Under his successor. Lord Hastings, in 
1821-22, it exceeded tice7iiy-07ie millions. f And now, 
at the present time, the gross Eeveniie is estimated 
at twenty-nine millions. 

But vuth all this increase of territory, oaid increase 
of Hevemre, we are poorer than wc were. In the year 
1792-93, when our gross Kevenue was only eight mil- 
lions, we had a surplus of a inilliou and a half. In 
1804-06, the drainings of the ISIahratta war had 
brought about a deficit of more than two millions and 
a half. During Lord jMinto’s j)cacefiil reign, oiu’ 
financial position continued steadily to imjirove, and 
at the close of it, there was a sm’plus of a nnllion and 


* Qoxrtpnnij's Finance I ettrr, June 3 , 
!&52. 

Tnrkcr s Ticvietr of !7ie FiunTifitil 


Sitstation of the Tndxa Comp-ntp in. 

IS24, 
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a half* In the course of Xiord' Hastings’ long adminis- 
tration, there were two had years ; but at the close of 
it, in 1821-22, there was again a surplus of more than a 
million and a half/”' In 1835-36, at the close of liord 
William Bentinck’s administration, the distiu’hance in 
the Exchequer occasioned by the Bimmese war had been 
allayed, and there was again a' surplus of a million 
and a half; but in 1839-450 the Afghan war having 
been commenced, there was a deficit of two millions. f 
Since that time the deficit, with some slight fluctua- 
tions, has dinmusbed ; and it has now been seen that 
the Indian financiers are gratifying us by the unaccus- 
tomed exhibition of a surplus. 

These facts are worthy to be held in remembrance, 
briefly indicating as they do the efiect of all om great 
Indian wars upon the finances of the country. But 
although in India we woifld seem to live in a chronic 
state of warfare, there is nothing disconraging in 
them. They are, as it were, the accidents of oiu' posi- 
tion — external hindrances and encumbrances - — but 
tliere is real vitality within. All our principal sources 
of revenue have been continually increasing. In 1831- 
35 the Band-assessment, Sayer, and Ahkarree, &g., 
yielded thirteen milli ons gross revenue ; in 1850-61 
they yielded nearly seventeen millions. In 1834-36 
the Customs yielded a million and a half; in 1850-61 
they ^fielded more than a million and a half,^ although 
in the interval the transit-duties had been abolished in 
all the tlu’ee presidencies. The Bengal Customs re- 
ceipts, principally owing to the large importations of 
salt, liave mcreased nearly a hundi’ed per cent, since 
1842-43. In 1834-35 the Salt revenue jdelded tico 
milhons ; in 1849-50 iico and a half millions ; in 
1850-51 iivo millions, besides 610,000^. derived from 

t Tlic increase is 41 , 000 /., upon the 
years mentioned. 


* TucKcr f: Ilevicvc. 
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tlie duty on impoi'ted salt. In 1834-36 tlie Opinm 
rerenne readied ord;^^ to a million and a qiiaider ; in 
1850-61 it exceeded three millions and a half."^' In 
1834-35 the Stamp-duties produced 330,000^. ; in 
1850-61 they had risen to 443,000^ In fact, eveiy 
branch of the Reyenue has considerably increased. 

t' 

Lord HastingSj in 1822, declared that he saw no 
reason v/hy in time of peace the lievennes of India 
should not yield an annual surplus of four millions. 
Jlr. Tuckerhone of the ablest financiers who has eyer 
addressed himself to the illustration of Indian affairs, 
wrote, in 1826, that a surplus of two millions mig-ht 
be fairly looked for, but that from this sum must he 
deducted a mUlion. and a half for Home cliarges. 
There is no reason why, after a few years of peace, 
we should not haye a clear surplus of a million. 

This subject of Indian finance is not an attractive 
one, and it is not -wise to dwell wearisomely upon it. 
Rut it is absolutely necessary to the right imderstand- 
iug of our position in India that the financial status of 
the Company should be clearly ascertained. TVTiat I 
wish to he gathered from these statements is this — 
that the welfare of the people of India mainly depends 
upon the preseryation of peace. The finances of India 
have eontinnally been in an embarrassed condition, 
because the Couijiany liayc contmxially been, in spite 
of themselyes, engaged in great and engulphing wars. 
Tlie policy which they hare avo^ved and honestly en- 
deavoured to maintain has been pacific to the very core. 
Rut they have seldom been permitted to see the dis- 
tmbance of thcii’ R.vchequer more than readjusted be- 
fore they have been again called upon to find money to 
prosecute a new war. Under these repeated pressures 
they have been com^ielled from time to time to borrow 

* Some nmv say tliat this is n. bad mtber llann n good inasmuch ns tlmt 

Ibis soijfi'c of ittcocTte rs procarioi:". 
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money at a Mgli rate of interest, and by so doing 
liaYe created a permanent embarrassment Tibicb bas 
kept tbem, and still keeps tliem, poor. So circmn- 
stancedj so impoverisbed, they cannot be generous — 
they can barely atford to be just. They are compelled 
to take a financial view of almost every question that 
is presented to tliem. They are compelled to repress 
buxuane instincis and Idndly impulses — ^to narrou'' en- 
larged schemes of policy, and to give themselves up to 
petty sliifts and temporary expedients. They are con- 
demned on tbe one band for exacting so mucli from 
the Hevenue-payers, though they exact barely enough 
to keep themselves from baiiliTaptcy. And they lire 
condemned, on the other, for not spending more of the 
Hcvenue which it is said to be shameful to collect. 
Indeed, as far as I imderstood it, the whole drift of 
the popular clamor which in some quartersAs raised 
against the existing Government of India, is that they 
ought to have less money, and ought to spend more. 

Tliere are many tilings in the Govemmexit of India 
which I would fain see amended — there are many 
things to he done, and many things to be left undone 
before any man of enlarged views and bumane desires 
can look on with complacency and content. Bnt it 
were well tbat it sbould be clearly undci’stood how, at 
the hottom of all our misdoings and our short- comings, 
is this xniserahle want of money. With an overflow- 
ing ti’easnry impiu’e taxes might be remitted, and great 
public works might be completed. The interest alone 
of^tlie increased debt, wliich has accumulated since 
lSo9, would have sufilced for the construction of some 
gi’eat material work, which at the same time would 
Iiave increased om- revenue and henefited millions of 
people, or for the extensive diffusion among them of 
the hlessings of intellectual enlightenment and practi- 
cal education. 
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The past histoiy of India is a history of rerenue 
Trastcd, and domestic improvement obstructed hy AYar. 
But there is no reason "why we should not he hopeful 
of the future. Aireadr, as has been shown^ is there a 
marhed inij)rovement in the financial returns ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the Company will 
soon be enabled to reduce their outstanding ohliga- 
tions. The reduction of the deht vill release year by 
year, for purposes of national iaipro'\’'emcnt, sums of 
money bitlierto disappearing, under the name of “ in- 
terest,” without a sign. The good or bad government 
of India is maualy a question of money, and, therefore, 
a question of A^^ar or Peace. 

It ]ias been shown in this chapter what the Eevennes 
of India are — ^what the moneyed resources of the Indian 
Government. I purpose now to write more in detail of 
these revenues and resormces, and especially of the 
great tax, which, in different 2)arts of India, imder 
different systems, is levied upon the Land. It has 
duiax drjbi^'^ vvibcfd uthufiT sysitamr erver. jIt wah 

next he shown how they took shape under our rule, 
and what have been their eifects upon the happiness of 
the people. 
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CHAPTER II. 

First Possession of the Hewanee — Primal Efforts at Revenue Collection- — 
Instmctioas to the Supervisors — Quiiiquonninl Settlements — Hastings, Francis, 
and Shore — Arrival of Lord Cornwallis — ^The Decennial Settlement — ^The Per- 
manent Zemindareo Settlement- — Its Results. 

The IfiTid-revenue of India is a vei’y large subject. A 
man of more than ordinary intelligence may confess, 
ndtliout discredit, that after thirty yeai’s' study be but 
imperfectly comprehends it, in all its bearings and rela- 
tions. I know vei'}'' few men tvho have attained to any- 
thing beyond this imperfect comprehension. It is a 
subject on which volumes might be written without 
exhausting it, and on which volumes, indeed, have been 
written, onl}^ to leave it as obscure as before. As for 
myself, I purpose only in this volume to give a very 
slight account of the systems of land-assessment intro- 
duced into different parts of India under the British 
Government, and the influence which they seem to have 
had upon the happiness of the people. 

It rvas in the year 1765 that this great question of 
land-revenue first- opened out before us. Up to tins time 
the English in India had been buyers and sellers of pro- 
duce — compelled at last to bu}^ and sell under the pro- 
tection of ships of n-ar and battalions of Sepoys, but stUl 
no more than traders, trading vdtb military escorts at 
their backs. IVith the taxation of the people for pur- 
poses of government we had had httle to do; for we 
had oumed no territoiy, and lorded it over no subjects. 
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But in 1765 tlic reigning prince conferred on the East 
India Company a grant in perpetuity of the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and the -whole civil and 
militaiy government of this fine tract of counti-y fell under 
om’ sovereign control. The country became our own, 
and -with it the revenue. So the matter of taxation fi’om 
that time became one in -which we were vitally con- 
cerned. 

But it appeared at this time, no less to Clive and his 
associates in. the local Government than to the Dmectors 
at home, that it would not be expedient to interfere, 
hastily and ignorantly, in the collection of the revenue. 
The Companj’b seiwauts at this time were dead hands at 
investments ; but the}'- knew nothing of landed tenures. 
How could they be expected to kno-w anything of them? 
They had other tilings to do than to stud}’" either the 
patiiarclialitiea of the Hindoos, the oligarchisms of the 
Mussulman supplanters, or the bastardising efibcts of 
Mahratta intmsiom The philosophy of the question^ of 
-irl vh .-ij .--th .e r s o it xt-CS. Oj’ii.te, O-ijI Q.f ihjyx its, 

practicalities were equally be 3 -ond them. It was enough 
that somehow or other the revenue had been collected 
by tbe native officers of the Hewab, from -whom we 
received the tenitoi-y, and it was thought expedient that 
the collection should remain, for a while at least, in their 
hands. 

But it was soon fomid that these native officer.s required 
vigilant supervision and active control. So, in 1769, 
supervisors were appointed fi'om among the covenanted 
sei-vants of the Company to every district or province in 
the new territories What tliese Ernopean officers were 

* '‘At^ocOiintiniinousIyUlintino'ieiy dent of tlic Dor-bar, nod maonpod .as i' 
province or district, a gentleman in the expressly sot forth and dettned jn tho 
service be appointed, ^vitll or without following letter of jnstruciions," J.C-. — 
assistance, in proportion to the o.xtent ^^rpccedtnpt of the j^rcsident ohJ ikli-ct 
of the diBtnct, Trhose oflico or depart- Cbranitft<-r, .dt/y. 1C, ITCO.] 
fficnt is to be sultordmate to the Ecsi- 
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HOW instructed to do was no slight thing, considering that 
they had had little or no training for business of this 
description. Tliey were ordered to collect and to report 
information regarding “ the form of the ancient constitu- 
tion of the pi'ovinco compared ndth the present to give 
“ an account of its possessors or inilers, the order of their 
succession, the revolutions in, their ftmilies, and their 
connexions ; the peculiar customs and privileges which 
they or their people have established and eipoyed ; and, 
in short, every transaction which can serve to trace their 
origin and progress, or has produced any material change 
in the alfairs of the province.” They were to report on 
the state, produce, aud capacity of the lands ; on. “ the 
amount of revenues, the cesses, or arbitrary'’ taxes, and 
all demands whatsoever which are made on tlie Kyots, 
either by Government, Zemindar, or collector, with the 
manner of collecting them ; and the gradual rise of every 
new impost.” These might have been considered duties 
sufficiently onerous for men not much accustomed to the 
work of drawing up elaborate reports of this Idud. But 
their studies Avere not to be limited to the nature of 
landed tenures and the svstem of territorial assessment. 
They Avere instnicted also to report on the best means of 
regulating the commerce of -the country, Avith especial 
reference to the development of its internal resources, 
and the best means of remoA^ing all internal obstructions, 
in the shape of unauthorised exactions betAAmen the pro- 
ducer and the market, foreign or domestic. And having 
dismissed the great agricultural and commercial questions, 
they were required to report on the judicial s3'’stera, or 
no system, of the ceded country. T do not know Avhetlier 
anj* of the reports so elicited are extant; but the paper 
of instructions is a very curious and important one, for 
they are the first AAdiich assume a real admini strati au 
character, and in them the foundation of the Indian civil 
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service seems to be laid, broad and deep, to future gene- 
rations. 

But I have spoken of this more generally in another 
place. My immediate concern now is with the land- 
revenue. And, in connexion with the question of as- 
sessment and collection, under British administration, 
this paper of instructions to the supervisors of 1769 is 
very interesting and suggestive. It clearly sets forth the 
difficulties wdth “which we had to contend at the outset, 
and shows that the revenue administration, which we 
found in force on first assuming the Government of 
Bengal, was vncious and corrupt in the extreme. In 
fact, we liad then, as we still have, to surmount the great 
stumbling-bloek of native corruption. ‘Mt will require 
the greatest care," so ran the paper of instructions, “ to 
enable you to form a general and particular ‘liustabood,’ 
or rent-roll, of the districts; you maj'- perhaps find what 
is called a ffiiustabood’ in the suddnr or principal cut- 
cheiTy, but this, instead of satisfjfing must stimulate your 
curiosity ; for the contents of it are merely adapted to 
the private interests of the Zemindars (or landholders), 
filled with representations designedly di.sguised to square 
with their offers and accounts to Government, loosely, 
unfaithfully, and partially formed in every instance. In 
fact, they can supply yo“u witli little more than a pro- 
gressive history of the present dismemberments, and only 
suggest to you the degree of oppression which the multi- 
plication of collectors and changes has, on that account, 
fi’om time to time brought on the Eyots” (or cultivators 
of the soil). Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that 
vvhen first we began to dabble in revenue matters, we 
found that, whatever may have been the s^vtom of land- 
assessment in force, bearing onlv the bitter iriiifs of 

extortion and oppression. Every man tried in his turn to 
pay as little to, and exact as much from, his neighbour 
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as fraud and falselzood could compass. The revenue-col- 
lector over-reached the landholders, and the landholders 
over-reached the cultivators. Cruelty and chicanery had 
full sway. 

All this was plain enough. But theTndian revenue 
system, or s^^stems, so varied and unstable, were not 
very readily intelhgihle to oiu' merchants and factors. 
This much, however, was clear — that, although the culti- 
vation of the soil was the main source of revenue, the 
cultivators were one class of people, and the revenue- 
payers were another. The Company’s servants may have 
heard something of village communities, which had once, 
perhaps, existed in the veiy' districts over which they 
had obtained a delegated sovereignty, and were still 
flourishing inviolate in other parts of the country ; but 
the}'- found that tlie actual payment of the revenue to the 
collecting officers of Government was in the hands of a 
few responsible parties, known as “ Zemindars,” or land- 
holders, who looked to the actual cultivators for the means 
of meeting the Government demands.* The titles of these 
landholders were often extremely doubtful. In many 
cases they had been fraudulently obtained. In aU. it 
seemed that the landowners were a class who had very 
little claim upon the sympathy and forbearance of the 
governing body, whether native or foreign. The good 
old rule, the shnple plan was tlieirs, to take what they 
could from the cultivators, and to keep all that they could 
from Government. Often this was best accomplished by 
means of collusion between the payers and the collectors 
of the revenue. The strong t^nannised over the weak, 
and authority w’‘as on the side of the former. 

This was a state of things not to he upheld j and it is 
pleasant to see, that in the very first revenue-paper of 

I do not ir.Cinn to sny that the tliat it ortis principoilr, in opcriition 
.miadnrry eystem iras crtctusivcly, bill througliout tlio DcMnncc. 
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any importance emanating from tlie Britisli-Indian Go- 
vemmenp on record, the claims of the cultivators to 
our sympathy and protection -svere distinctly enunciated. 
“ The E>yot,” it said, “ should he impressed in the most 
forcible and convincing manner, that the tendency of 
your measures is to his ease and relief ; that every oppo- 
sition to them is liveting his own chains, and conJErnning 
his servitude and dependence on his oppressors ; that 
our object is not increase of rents, or the accumulation of 
demands, but solely by fixing such as are legal, explain- 
inof and abolishing: such as are fraudulent and unautho- 
rised, not only to redress his present grievances, but to 
secure him from all frulher invasions of his property.” 
And the supervisors were, hi conclusion, earnestly ex- 
horted to do everything that could conduce “ to the im- 
provement of the lands, the content of the Hyot, the 
extension and relief of trade, the increase and encourage- 
ment of any useful manufacture or production of the soil, 
and the general benedt and happiness of the province in 
every consideration and point of view.”"^ 

But enlightened as were the instructions thus' issued 
to the supervisors, the supervision was wholly inadequate 
to the requirements of the case. The double Govern- 
mont, as I liave sliown, did not wor.h well. 7 It was al- 
together a sham, and an imposture. It was soon to be 
demolished at a blow ; and on the 11th of May, 1772, 
a jjroclamation was issued, setting forth that the Honor- 
able the Court of Dfrcctors had been pleased to divest 
the Nabob Mahomed Reza Khan of his station of Naib 
Hewan, and had determined to stand forth publicly 
tiiemselves in the character of Dewan. Three da}’^ after- 
wards certain ‘Regulations for the settlement and collec- 
tion of the revenue” were passed ; and from that time 
the collection of the revenue became one of the most 

* Proccodinss nf the Prcsidiint and Select Committee, IClh An^st, WC? — 
fCp/rJroo^i’V Jljnc.*-/ — S’tppIcjTitnf.'] t Sec tinff, 63. 
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important duties of the civil servants of the Company, 
and the European “ collector” started into 

The management of the revenue having now passed 
into our OAvn hands, a new S5"stem of landed tenuins 
to he introduced. The Court of Directors had instructed 
the local Government not to introduce any very violent 
changes into the existing system. — not suddenly “ to de- 
prive the Zemindars, &c., of their ancient privileges and 
immunities.” What those ancient privileges and immu- 
nities were was not very clearly understood. Indeed, it 
had puzzled the servants of the Company from the first 
to satisfy themselves regarding the rightful ownership of 
the land. There it was, so many square miles of noble 
country, ^fielding all sorts of produce, and a revenue of 
two millions ; but, in whom the rightful ownership of all 
these broad heegahs were vested, we knew no more 
than we did of the landed proprietorship of the moon. 
Whether we have yet arrived at any very satisfactory 
solution of the gi’eat question, may yet admit of a doubt; 
hut in those early da3^s, even the information, on which 
the profound discussions of the present enlightened period 
are based, was w^anting to our English officials. Whatever 
they did in those days could be regarded only as an 
experiment. The first experiment was not a successful 
one. The land was let to the highest bidder, for a fixed 
term of five years. The country was at this time in an 
impoverished condition, for there had been a mighty 
famine in the land, and the farmers not sufficiently con- 
sidering the results of this great calamity, and eager to 
obtain the benefits of the five jmars’ proprietorship, were 
too liberal in their ofiers, and they failed. A large 
number of defaulters appeared.'!’ The machinery of 


^ One of tbc rco;nUtions ^vni, tlint 
“ ns the Company ha'ic doferminod to 
Jt.nnti forlh Deiran, tlio scrs.nnts 
employed in tlic tnnnnjzomont of tlie 
collections fhnll bn hencefortli styled 


coltcctora,” instead of tlie present np- 
pcliitlion of supervisors.” 

fTlic remise ions, on the five years' 
nuiounted to more tlmn 1 1 S liibhs, 
and the balances, mostly, irrecoverable 
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collection, too, was not found to work as well as had 
been anticipatecL The European collectors were inex- 
perienced in business of this kind ; and it was found 
necessary to replace them by a staff of native revenue- 
olhcers, known as aumils, to be controlled by a per- 
manent Committee of Revenue, meeting daily at the 
Presidency, and by occasional Commissioners, selected 
Ifom the Company’s covenanted servants, and “ deputed 
to visit such of the districts as may require a local hives- 
tigation.” At the same time, other subsidiary regulations 
rvere passed tending to facibtate the collections by a 
new distribution of the collectorates, and a better system 
of subordination to central control. 

The settlement Imd been made for five years, com- 
mencing on the 10th of April, 1772. As the period of its 
expiration approached, the futui’e arrangements for the 
management of the land-revenue became a subject of 
warm discussion in the Council- chamber. It was a 
period of sharp intestine strife. The Governor-General, 
in those days, had no absolute power. He had merely 
a vote in council, like his colleagues, and was not 
seldom out-voted. It is not to be denied that, on all 
questions of internal administration, Hastings laiew more 
than all the other counsellors together. But Francis 
was in hot and heady opposition. He was a man of 
energy and ability, witli an uncommon opinion of his 
own importance, a weak judgment, and a bad heart. On 
the great question of landed tenmns in India, he knew 
little or nothing. "Wlnit could a clerk fresh from the 
"Wai'-office be expected to know on such a subject? But 
lie knew hoAv to avail himself of other men’s eximrience, 
and John Shore was at his elbow. In the uniiapp}' 
dissensions which then agitated the settlement, Shore liad 
taken pait against the Governor-General, and was not 

at tliG end of tlie time, had rmclicd the nearly Uro rnfliions nnd ti hiCf of our 
3tiU hatter figure of 12!> lahhs — in nil, money. 
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nmvilling to supply Hs enemies ’vvitli infonuatioH ■^vlich 
might l3e turned to profitable account. He was one of 
the best authorities on questions of revenue in the 
country, and he wrote witli fluency and precision, 
rrancis’ revenue minutes Avere mainly the work of Shore, 
The counsellor seasoned them when necessary with the 
due amount of acrimony, and then served them np as 
his own, When Shore fell sick, Trancis, it is said, was 
silent, and Hastings smiled grimly at the ludicrous dis- 
comfiture of his foe. 

There were two points to which Hastiugs had espe- 
cially directed his attention, two objects wliich he was 
eager to carry out in furtherance of his plans for an 
improved system of revenue collection. He desired to 
get together the largest possible amount of information 
on the subject of lauded tenures, and the actual capabi- 
lities of the lands, before committing himself to a settle- 
ment with any class of men, or fixing the rates of assess- 
ment for any protracted period of timer" And he was 
anxious, in any future arrangement, fairty to recognise 
and protect the claims of the actual cultivators of the 
soil.f The Ryots under the existing system, not having 
their contracts vrith the landholders clearly defined, wmre 
subject to all kinds of arbitrary exactions. “ It is the 
Zemindar’s interest,” wrote Hastiugs, in his minute of 
November 1, 1776, “to exact the greatest rent he can 


* “In -wlmteTcr manner it may be 
hereafter tlciormincd to forin the ne^v 
Ecltlemcnt of the province? nftet the 
cspiralion of tlm present leases, it it»11 
Jie eqnaliy jieccssarj- to be previously 
funOiheii the accurate stale? of 

tlic rc'al value of the laud?, ns the 

pTounOs on which it is constructed." 

of jlfr. Ild'iUny’:' litrcnuc Con- 

Ahc 1, 1770. — Colfbroolcs 

//iJC'f. j 

i “Many other points of inciuiry 
will also be useful, to Ftcuro to the 
Byois the jKLrpetiial and mitliUurhed 
t-os'ession of their laud?, and to guard 


them against arbitrary exactions- UhiB 
is not to be done by proclamations or 
odicta, nor by induigenco? to tlie Zc- 
tnindars and farmers. The former will 
not lie obeyed, unless enforced by regu- 
lations £0 framed as to produce their 
Own effect without requiring tbo band 
of Government to intorposehs Eopport; 
and the latter, though it mav feel the 
luxury of the Zemindars^ or the rapa- 
city of tbe farmers, will prove no relief 
to the cultivator, whose welfare ought 
to be the immediate and primary care 
of Gevornment.” — [/iiW,] 
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from* til e Eyote ; aud it is as much against his interest to 
fix the deeds by -which the Ryots hold their lands and 
pay their rents, to certain bounds and defences against 
Jiis oTvm authoiity. The foundation of such a work 
must be laid by Government itself j all that I would 
propose is to collect materials for it,” Rotbing could 
have been more reasonable than this ; but the oihce 
which he proposed to establish for the coUection of this 
information wms to be under his immediate control, and 
tills was in itself sufficient to secure the opposition of the 
imported counsellors to any measure, vrise and beneficent 
in itself, though signed by a Prophet, and sealed by an 
Angel of light.* 

But the ink with wbicli this important minute was 
written was hardly dry, before Colonel Monson fell a 
victim to tlie climate of Bengal. Hastings was now 
Governor, indeed. Barwell was by his side, to preseiwe 
the balance of numbers, and the Governor-General had 
the casting vote. The proposed office was therefore 
established. Three experienced covenanted servants of 
the Company, Anderson, Croftes, and Bogie, were ap- 
pointed to superintend it, and a bevy of native officers 
were sent into the countiy, ^'-for the sole and express pur- 
pose of collecting such accounts and information us have 
reference to the business of the office.” 

The establishment was formed at the end of 1776. In 
the April of the following year the old leases expired ; 
but tlie expected insti-uctions from the Court of Hircetors 
relative to the new settlement had not. at tliat time, 
arrived. Wlieii they came at last, in duly, it was found 
that they extended no further than to a tempora rj* 
aiTangemeiit for tlie collection of the current reveinie. 

* Francis fell upon the plan, in detail, Tnvst from the Council the onlorinir, 
opposinij it ivitli a string of frivolous rn.anngement. nnO povernmeiit of tlic 
objocCioiiE. Clnvcring tlcnounccd it in toriitorjal acquisitions, 
n'vccping language ns nn. attempt to 
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Tlae lands were to be let for a year on tlie best terms 
procurable from tbe Zemindars, or others, tlie preference 
being given to tlie Zemindars ; if on the terms of the old 
contract so much the better, if not, at an^'' rent “ judged 
adequate to their real worth.^’"^-' An important change was 
introduced at this time into the mode of obtaining secu- 
rity for the payment of the Government dues. The 
security was henceforth to consist in the right of selling 
the estates of defaulting holders, for the realisation of the 
aiTears. “In case of their falling in arrears,” said the 
terms of the settlement, “ they shall be liable to be dis- 
possessed, and their Zeinindarees, or portions of them, 
shall be sold to make up the deficiency.”t Here we have 
the germ of the Sale law, which has since been produc- 
tive of such mighty results. 

The same plan of annual settlements was adopted for 
the three following years. It was a season merely of 
experiment and preparation. The system was declaredly 
instituted “ for the temporary purpose of introducing 
another more permanent mode by an easy and gradual 
change, by which the effects of too sudden an innovation 
might be evaded.”! It was now determined to place the 
revenue administration of the provinces upon a more 
permanent footing. So, at the commencement of 1781, 
certain “ regulations,” relating to the machinery of col- 
lection, were proposed in the Supreme Council. By 
these regulations the provisional councils were abolished, 
and a metropolitan Board of Bevenue was appointed. 
1 he Board was to consist of four members, all experienced 
revenue-officers, Anderson, Shore, Charters, and Croftes. 


* They u-erc let cvontuallv, on nn 
nxcmcro of the collections of {he throe 
prccLsJing jc.ir;. It ir.Tt not fo be 
ciouhtCKl thnt tho rssoi^mont. unilcr 
tho quinquennia! fottlomcnt, had been 
too iii^h. IfitlocJ, .at the ciui of it 
tlicrc iras jcarccly nn ojtnte payinir 


the amount ngrcca upon in the original 
lease. 

■f Plan of ScUlcrnmt, in Jlevenue Con- 
stiUnthns, .fttlt/ IG, 1777, 

X Infrofluclion (q /Resolutions far iht 
Jtcuenue A/tninhiralwn, §'c., Ec- 
ftrrfary 20, 1781. 
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It Tv-as left to them to propose a new plan for tlie settle- 
ment of tile revenue. In little more than a month after 
their appointment they made their report. “ The two 
principal objects,” it stated, “ for consideration are, the 
amount of the settlement, and the form of it.” “The 
amount of the assessment,” it continued, “'must depend 
on the capacity of the different distiicts. In some, the 
assessment will be found already too great; others again, 
and the greatest part, will admit of an increase,” The 
country had by this time 2 *ecovei'ed from the effects of 
the great famine of 3 770; and the natiural fertility of 
the soil had begun to proclaim itself. The four experi- 
mental years of annual assessment had sufficed to restore 
the balance which had been distm’bed by the great 
drought. And the measures, of which I have spoken, 
seem to have brought together a sufficiency of accurate 
infoimation to enable the Board to iix the amounts of 
assessment, without any very signal violation of justice 
in subordinate cases. Having tlius sufficient materials 
for the ascertainment of the proper amount of settlement, 
the}’- proceeded to consider the mode of it.” “ The 
mode,” they said, “ which appears to the Committee the 
most convenient and secure for the Government, and the 
best 'for the Byots a3id country, is, in general, to leave 
the lauds with the Zemindars, making the settlement wdth 
them,” The preference wms, as in former instances, to 
be given to the Zemindars, and only in the event of their 
unwillingness, or disability, 'were the contracts to be con- 
cluded with others, “The considerations,” it was added, 

“ whicli ought to preclude the Zemindars, are their gross 
mismanagement, ojipression, or incapacity.” The leases 
wmre to be for one year, renew^able by all who had punc- 
tually paid their rents, Tim pi'oposed plan ivvas adopted 
by the supreme Government, with some slight modifica- 
tion not affecting the principles upon which it wms based, 

• March 29. 1781. 
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aud it was duly carried into effect, and remained in force, 
but witb. no very brilliant results, until tlie arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis. The Zemindars proved to be no better 
paymasters than tlie Adventurers under the settlement of 
1772 ; the revenue fell off, and the home Government 
were alarmed and discouraged by the unfavorable out- 
turn of events. 

That full success did not crown our initial eflbrts in 
the department of Land-Kevenue, must be trutlifuliy 
admitted. But the work was altogether new to the 
Company’s servants at this time, and they may be for- 
given if they only carried to it the amount of experience 
which, in the ordinary course of events, had gathered 
round sucli baiTen antecedents. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they addi’essed themselves to their new labor's 
with a sincere desire to respect the rights both of the 
Zemindar and the Ryot, and to develop the industrial 
energies of the country. W hat their efforts seemed to 
want at this time, was a sustained and systematic cha- 
racter ; and this was now to be imparted to them, and 
in such a manner as to excite a controversy which sixty 
years of continued discussion have not snfficed to allay. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in the autumn of 
178G. hli‘. Shore, then appointed — in no small mea- 
sure tlu’ough the instrumentality of Warren Hastings — a 
member of the Supreme Council,^' sailed from England in 
the same vessel -svith the new Governor-General, and 
soon cemented a close friendship with him. Hitherto 
India had been governed by men who had entered the 
country in early jmuth, and risen to high place, through 
all the gradations of service, militai'y or civil. Cornwallis 
was an English nobleman, who had commanded armies 
in America, and sat in English Parliaments, but who 

.. * Shore hnd OTiginfilly been .n par- boon roistahen in tl]0 man, and to 
lisan of Fr.anci?, but ho Iir£^l to repent cement n. cloac fricndslnp adlL Ilasl- 
cf Uns, to acknowledge that be liad ings. 
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knew little ‘or nothing of India, the nature of its institu- 
tions, andtilie character of its people. But he was neither 
a hasty, nor a self-willed man. Equally willing to obey 
the instructions of his superiors and to profit the 
advice of liis inferiors, he fomried no ■visionary projects 
of his own. lie did not rush into authoritative execution 
of ill-digested measures, in defiance of the remonstrances 
of the experienced men by 'wliom he was surrounded. 
Judged by the remarks which have been passed upon his 
civil administration by very opposite writers, he would 
appeal' to have been a presumptuous aud self-opinionated 
man ; but he was the very reverse of this. He adopted 
a measure only w'lien it was his deliberate conviction tliat 
the balance of evidence ivas in its favor, and that it 'was 
his duty to carry it into effect. 

As far as all predilections or prejudices for or against 
any particular system of revenue administration ai*e con- 
cerned, it may be safely said, that ivhen Cornwallis 
quitted England, his mind was a blank. It is not to his 
discredit to a-ffirm, that he knew nothing about the land- 
revenue of Bengal and Behar. But the best revenue- 
officer in India was liis fellow-passenger on board the 
SwaRoiv ; and it may be presumed that, from his con- 
versation with Shore, he derived at least some general 
ideas of a subject of such pressing importance. His first 
lessons in Indian revenue were, doubtless, learnt during 
his passage to Beogal. But specific instructions }iad 
been sent to him bj'' the Court of Directors, and he was 
not a man to toss them aside with haughty unconcern. 

Tlie Court of Directors had regarded with disapproba- 
tion the recent proceedings of the Indian Govermnent in 
the Bevenue department. They had seen that the mea- 
sures adopted had not been successful ; that the annual 
settlement had lelt the contractors, ■whether Zemindars or 
farmers, heavily in arrears, and that whilst the Govem- 
mont had been great losers b3'- the system, it had bene- 
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fited HO class of tlie coinmiiEity. Tlicy therefore laid 
down as a fixed principle, for the future guidance of their 
executive, that a moderate permanent assessjneut would 
he more beneficial, both to the State and to the people, 
than a heavy finctuating one. “ A moderate assessment, 
regularly and punctually collected,” they wrote, “^unites 
the considerations of our interests with the happiness of 
the natives, and secmity of the landholders, more ration- 
ally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated 
jumma (assessment), to be enforced rvith severity and 
vexation.” The amount of the assessment was to be 
determined by the experience of the four preceding 
years, but not to be fixed without reference to the home 
Grovernment ; and, although it was intended by the 
Directors that the assessment so determined should he 
fixed in perpetuity, it was deemed expedient, at this 
time, for special reasons, to introduce it by a settlement 
instituted, in the first instance, for ten years. They 
expressly declared their intentions, that the contract 
should be made with the Zemindar — that “ the humane 
intention of the Legislature towards the native land- 
holder should be strictly fulfilled.” 

Such wms the tenor of the instructions written to the 
Governor-General in Council, in April, 1786. Neither 
the Zemindaree settlement, simply as such, nor the pcv- 
^ciuol Zemindaree settlement, was the growth of his 
own imagination. He found that the idea had taken 
root in Leadenhall-street, and when he arrived in India 
lie found that some of the most intelligent and expe- 
rienced revenue-officers in the country were in favor of 
the latter — nearly all in favor of the former. All men 
seemed to have made up their minds that the claims of 
the Zemindars, as proprietors of the soil, should be amply 
incognised ; and many were of opinion that no effectual 
settlement — a settlement advantageous to the State, to 
the landholder, and to the actual cultivator — could be 
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completed mthoxit embracing a permanency of tenure. 
But so little disposed was Lord Cornwallis to complete 
such a settlement “ at once.” that he hesitated even to 
enter upon the decennial settlement reconnnended by the 
Court as an initial measure. He did not think that the 
information before the Government warranted such a 
measure ; and he began his career as a civil adminis- 
trator with a recurrence to the sx^^stem of annual leases. 
And whilst these aimual leases were in operation, no 
effort to increase the store of available information vas 
spared by the Governor-General and his colleagues. All 
the most experienced rei’enue-oiBcers were encouraged 
to give their opinionsj .and other sources of information 
wore 3’e?orted to without stint- 

A vast body of information was thus collected. — “ in- 
formation" declared in the celebrated Fifth E.eport” to 
be “ too voluminous to lay before the House.” Foremost 
amongst those v’ho advocated a perpetual settlement to 
be made with the Zemindar.s, was Iffr. Thomas Law/' 
Collector of iBehar^ and afterwaj’ds a member of the 
Council of Bevenue. He had the strongest possible 
faith in the virtue of a peimanent Zemindarree settle- 
ment, and he did not hesitate to lay his plans before the 
Government, through tlie ordinmy channel of the Board 
of Bovenne, with an overwhelming array of ai-gnment 
in thch support. Vigorously contrasting, in a series of 
juxta-posed paragraphs, the fanning and the permanent 
system, he made out a strong case in favor of the latter. 
“ Every year (under the permanent system),” Im wrote, 
“increases confidence by length of possession, Everj^ 
man will lay out money in permanent stirictiires, as such 
works enhance the value of his estate, and promise fu- 
ture benefit. If a scarcity happens, tlie landholders will 
forego demands, and encourage cultivation to prc'-'crve 

* j\!r. Unw T' ns n trotlipr of ifie Jatt*, nnd uncle of tin? jirc.-cnt t-orJ dloti- 
boTOiiph, 
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tlieir tenants, who become a part of tlieir necessary pro- 
perty. The increasing independence mil raise a class of 
native gentlemen proprietors, who will gradually have 
established themselves in good houses, with the various 
comforts of life.” In short, he wrote, after a long array 
of detailed blessings, “The mocurrery (permanent) 
system founds on a permanent basis the future secu- 
rity^ prosperity^ and happiness of the natives^ and ensures 
stability. A long and painful observation,” he added, 
“of the evils of the farming system, w'hich have dwindled 
great families into the commonalty, diminished rich cul- 
tivation, and exhausted the country; and a subsequent 
war, which has not only drained the resources of public 
credit, but the hoards of individuals, have induced me to 
reflect upon the subject.”^' 

Nor was it only the expression of speculative opinions 
which Mr. Law forwarded to Government. He declared 
that already, in the districts of which he had the fiscal 
management, the expectation of the permanent settlement 
had produced the happiest results. He declared that 
these results were developing themselves in an increase 
of general confidence, and a corresponding increase of 
revenue. Men of ancient family, who had been ruined 
by our assumption of the Dewanee, who had mortgaged 
all their available property, and were pining under the 
aggravating contrast of their present penury with their 
past splendor, now began again to breathe an atmo- 
sphere of hope.t Other classes of the community, de- 

" Lato Co the President and 3/cm- comtnand of troops 'rt'onld noturiilly "be 
hers cf' the itecenue Po/ird, Ocl 4 , 1773 excluded /rom ns by cotKj^ucrors. TJndcr 
^ t ‘G cannot rcfniin,” faid Sir, Xi4.\r, adventuring fitrmcrs they could not sub- 
ttt ^ letter "to Ut'O of Ut-TOTioc. trul'to oxtortiou ttnd. insiutj or 

“ from coramiinicatlng tlic pathetic ox- tbomselvc^ to cnpricc for temporary 
pre scions of the doscendant of a prext tenure^ Eoolr, sir, into our lious-c-Si 
family. ' Our father^,’ said ho, ‘ for nd- our Tvidovved motlicrs, deduced to 
hennp to IhoComprn.'.'s nrms'obt.amcd penury, m vain cal! upon us arlio 
pensions and jaghcers; and ibc^ fondly li.avo mortgaged almost c\cry Tiilo^ble 
irmgitiod they had bcnafitml their pos- in tlieir support^ our sisters pine m 
tcrity, b.i intrcKlucing a mild ndmmis- celibacy for want of portions, and men 
tratron in heu of feudal aimrchv ; they of property equid to tlicir rank; when 
foresaw not that offices of state and 'we look forward, future misery add* 
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pressed aad impoverislied by our previous operations, 
Tvere, lie represented, eager for tbe introduction of the 
permanent system_, which was to restore them to their 
lost property. The bankers were petitioning for it. 
Under the old system, thej’- said, they had no security 
for the recovery of their advances to the agriculturists, 
but that if the permanent system were introduced, they 
“ would be greatly encouraged, and could confidentl3’' 
advance loans of money to the under-renters and Ryots,” 
and “ by this means,” they added, ‘‘ two advantages are 
apparent ; first, the Ryots will daily exert themselves in 
improving the cultivation, and Tvili become more capable 
and responsible, while the bankers will have an eye to 
the produce ; and secoudly, if any mocurreydar (perma- 
nent landholder) should happen to die, the accounts may 
be kept open with his successor, and the debts will be 
recovered without an^’’ risk whatever.” All these things 
were duly pressed upon the Revenue Board by hir. 
Law, until at last, overwhelmed by the formidable array 
of facts and arguments poured forlh by the wo2i:hy col- 
lector of Behar, the President of the Board (Mr. Shore) 
requested him to afford certain specific information re- 
quired at the time, “ without reverting to the compara- 
tive advantages of the plan over any other S3mtein, as I 
see 710 reason to donht 

But althougli Thomas Law was of all the servants of 
the Company at this time the stoutest advocate of the 
permanent system, he was by no means the onl3'' one, 

jKjigtinncy to present ir.int, and ihc from inrasierr, tlius maldagr the supc- 
Tctrospcct of past splendor n^gravatos nor policy and discipline nhicli Eub- 
all. Hut Tre have norr a hope upon the dued us the sources of our happine';3,' 
tnocutrery (jiortnancut') plan, thst some The 3ook, the roam er of the speaker,’* 
may IvQ favored -n ith grants, and those added Mr. Laiv, “ cannot bo convoved : 
who have jcirels or plate remaining much, therefore, lost? yet I trust that 
from tho irrocks of their family uiny e\eji lids faint participation trilghc 
purchase Tillages and at length settle, grateful to sonEtbility and rcaEonV — 
by degrees to become afilnent — onrgra- [ilfr, Lato to tliC Board of Jteicaue, Acr. 
titudo daily iucrcasing to the British 2G, ITSS.J ^ 

Government, who at once grant us * d/r SJio^e to iUr. -Zkna, Jem, 23, 
places of tratiquillitr, and secure us 17S9. 

K 2 
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Among otlaerSj jMt. Brook, collector of Shakabad, came 
forward, witli his unsought testimony, earnest, and em- 
phatic, in support of the proposed measure. “ Sty 
earnest desire," he Buote to the Board of Bevenue, 
“ to see so beneficial a measure as a permanent giiit- 
rent carried into execution, has induced me to trouble 
you with this public expression of ray sentiments of 
hlr. Lawls benevolent plan — a plan which, with a few 
subsidiary emenda.tions, will ensure tiie relief of anxious 
millioUvS, dilfuse universal satisfaction through ever)" de- 
nomination of landholders, and extend the fame of onr 
justice through the remotest kingdoms of the East." 

Of all the information which flowed in from the pro- 
vincial revenue-ofiicers, John Shore was the recipient. 
He was in immediate communication with the Governor- 
General, as member of the Supreme Council and chief 
of the Revenue Board, and to him had been entrusted 
the work of preparing the details of the new settlement. 
He labored, at it, in his own words, “ like a galley- 
slave,” And ill the summer of 1789 he was enabled to 
report that the arduous task which had been assigned 
to him, was complete. A masterly minute, dated the 
ISth of June, recorded his views on the subject of the 
proprietary rights of the Zemindai's, and took a compre- 
liensive survey of the whole civil administration of tiie 
Company's territories in Bengal. The plan now to be 
carried into effect was a decennial Zemindarree settle- 
ment. This had been suggested to the Governor-General, 
on his departure from England, tliree years before. But 
the measure had, as has been seen, been delayed for 
want ol snflicient infonnation to enable the Government 
to give it detailed elfect. During the interval, informa- 
tion had been diligently sought and carefully collected. 
The home authorities had rebuked Hastings nearly ten 
years belore for hesitating to mature a system of land- 
revenue on the ground of insufficient information. And 
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now the ablest revenue-ofScer in the country reported 
that the subject was exhausted, and tlmt it was useless 
further to discuss a matter which had been removed 
beyond the regions of doubt, Prom all quarters came 
assurances that the interests of the country could only be 
promoted by a Zemindarree settlement, A remarkable 
unanimity prevailed, upon this point, among all the civil 
servants of the Company ; and the opinion which was so 
generally expressed in India v/as shared by the Directors 
at home. 

I have never been able to understand how, in the 
knowledge of such simple facts as these, it could ever be 
asserted that the Zeinindairee settlement was an idea 
hastily conceived by Lord Comwalhs — the aristocratic 
plan of an aristocratic statesman^- — an ignorant Eng- 
lishism^ in short, utterly misuited to the country in 
which it was designed to make it strike root. The 
measure, whether good or bad, was not one of aristo- 
cratic conception, English importiation, or precipitate 
execution. It was emphaticalty tlic ivork of the Com- 
pan 3 ^’s civil servants — members of the middle classes, 
who had come out to India in their boyhood — and they 
had been incubating it for a quarter of a centiuy. It 
had nothing whatever to do with the personal character 
of Lord Cornwallis. If Mr. Maepherson, who had been 
a ship’s husband, had remained at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the settlement would still have been com- 
pleted vdth the aristocratic Zemindars. 

The terms of the decennial settlement ivei'e an- 
nounced at the close of 17S9 ; and it was then notified 
to the proprietors, with whom the settlement had been 
made, that at the expiration of the ten years the assess- 
ment would be continued, and “ remain unalterable for 

* lilr. jM ill says: “ Full of tlio ansto- tlic Govcriiiucnt niouod Jin jntuiUioa 
cratical ido.as of modern Knroiic, the of ostablishiii" an nriitocmey ui>on the 
aristouratical i>or£on ntitv nt the hc.ad of E«rox>ca)i inodul," 
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ever,” provided tliat such continuance should meet -with 
the approbation of the Court of Directors. It is con- 
tended that this Tvas a mistake. Shore, who had been 
the framer of the Zemindairee settlement, protested 
against its hasty perpetuation. He did not urge that it 
might not he rendered permanent; but that such a 
measure would be prematui’e under the circumstances 
then cNistiug. Law, on tbe other hand, had from the 
first declared in favor of its permanency, arguing that, 
under a perpetual settlement, every year increased the 
interest of the holder in the prosperity of his estate, 
whereas, under an arrangement for a term of years, as 
every year brought him nearer to the close of it, and 
therefore nearer to a chance of being dispossessed, his 
interest naturally declined, and bis efforts diminished. 
Cornwallis recognised the force of tliis argument. But 
other motives than these impelled him to recommend the 
perpetuation of the settlement. He would have yielded 
to Shore’s weighty reasoning, but he feared that such a 
concession would he fatal to the entire project. If he or 
his colleague could have continued to watch the opera- 
tion of the settlement during the ten years of probation, 
and been supreme at their close, he would have been 
contented to give a merely experimental character to the 
new settlement. But he had no guarantee that the pre- 
judices of his successor might not reverse the entire 
scheme. He was thoroughly in earnest about it himself 
He believed that a great boon had been conferred on the 
people of Bengal, and that every year would see an in- 
crease in the prosperity of the country and the happiness 
of the people. Anxions to secure to them what he re- 
garded as so mighty a blessing, he recommended to the 
Court of Directors that the settlement should he fixed 
beyond the reach of reversal. And it was so fixed. 

But if, in the month of September, 178D, CornwaUis 
hastily announced his intention, nfith the permission of 
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the Court of Directors, to render the settlement irre- 
versible j that permission -vras not hastily accorded. It 
was not until September, 1792, three year's after the Srst 
promulgation of the terms of the decennial settlement, 
with the conditional promise of its perpetual continuance, 
that the Court of Directors completed their reply to the 
reference of the Grovernor-G-eneral. The answer, when 
it came, was one of concurrence and approbation. It had 
been drawn up, after long consideration and much dis- 
cussion, and wns mainly, I believe, the work of the King’s 
Ministers — Pitt and Dundas, aided by ili'. Charles G-rantT 

In the spring of the following year these instructions 
reached Bengal, and on the 22nd of March a proclama- 
tion was issued, setting forth that “tho Marquis Corn- 
wallis, Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Governor-General in Council, now notifies to all Ze- 
mindars, independent Talookdars, and otlier actual pro- 
prietors of land in the provinces of Bengal. Behar, and 
Orissa, that he has been empowered by the Honorable 
Court of Directors for the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, to declare thejiimma^ wMcb Ixas been or may be 
assessed upon their lauds under the regulations above 
mentioned, fiA;ed for ever. The Governor-General in 
Council accordingly declares to the Zemindars, inde- 
pendent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, 
with or on behalf of whom a settlement Ims been com- 
pleted, that at the expiration of the term of the settle- 
ment, no alteration ufill be made in the assessment which ' 
they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they 
and their lieirs and lawful successor will be allowed to 
hold their estates at such assessment for ever.” 

* T patlitr tills from a letter irrittcn tlie plan of n report, prepared by the 
by Mr. Bcanfoy, secretary to the Un.-ird Eccrotnryj from the original records," 
of Control, to Sir G- Borloir. ‘-Tlio And he ndOs in a niarpinnl rote: '-lUr- 
revenue letter of the Inst year,’’ lie ticular parts of the letter are said to 
irrites, '• ivas considered as the sequel have been vrjtlcn by Mr. Diindns, and 
of tb at which confirmed the deceamial some by Mr. C. Grant,"— [.U'-S Cerre- 
rettlcmcnt, and which was ivntton .'ooafi’f'tcf ] 

Cprincipalty, 1 bcliorc, by Mr. Pitt) on 
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SecIi is tlie history of the permauent Zemindarree 
settlement. It passed into law nearly seven years after 
Lord Cornwallis descended from tlie quarter-deck of the 
Swallow. It was sanctioned b}'- the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control after at least two years of con- 
sideration. It was approved, as a Zemindarree settle- 
ment, by all the first revenue-officers in the country, and 
as a permanent settlement by many of them. It was 
based upon information acquired during twenty-eight 
year's of diligent inquiry. And yet it has been said that 
Lord Cornwallis, an aristocratic personage, saturated 
with aiistocratic English ideas, hastily and unacLdsedlj'" 
completed in perpetuity a settlement with the wrong 
people. 

I come now to speak of the results of this Bengal 
settlement. It is a large subject fearfully overloaded 
with controversy, and it is my desire in this work rather 
to state facts than to deliver opinions. No measure that 
ever emanated ffioni the Anglo-Indian Government has 
been so warmly extolled on the one side, and so fiercely 
assailed on the other. Clouds of witnesses to be gathered 
from among the ablest revenue-officers of the Company, 
may be cited on either side of the oonti'oversyj and 
there is nothing in history which a one-sided vuiter, 
not imwilling to make foul use of the materials within 
his reach, may so easily color according to the com- 
plexion of his own mind. Thus it has been asserted 
that the utter failure of the experiment was palpable 
witliin ten years of its initiation. But it was in the cold 
weather of 1801-1802 that Sir John (then Captain) 
^Malcolm, wlio, in the capacity of Private Secretary, was 
in attendance upon Lord Wellesley, then travelling 
throiigi] Bengal, UTOte to 5Ir. Barlow : “ "We have, 
since yon left us, passed through one of the finest and 
most liiglily cultivated tracts of countiy in the world. 
"What adds to niy pleasure in contemplating these scenes, 
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is to liear every man. I ask tell hoTp' jungles liave been 
cleared, and waste lands brought under cultivation. I 
cannot but envy your feelings on this subject. I confess, 
before I travelled through these provinces, I was not 
perfectl3’' reconciled to j'-our s5>-stein. I have now ob- 
served its effects, and must ever think it one of the most 
wise and benevolent plans that ever was conceived by a 
Grovernment to render its subjects rich aud comfortable. 
We can only hope that a sense of gratitude will be the 
primary feehag in the breasts of those who benefit b}'’ 
this admirable sj^stem, and that they Avill repay the State 
for the care it takes of their interests hy a firm and last- 
ing attachment.”'" 

It was one of the main objects of the Permanent Settle- 
ment to give the landholder such a beueficial interest in 
the improvements of the laud as would induce him to 
veiitui'e upon this reclamation of the jungle. The theorj’’ 
wa-s excellent, and so, up to a certain point, was the 
result. But there were errors of detail which threatened 
to vitiate the broad and beneficent principle. The Cfo- 
vernment reserved to itself the right of selling the estates 
of defaulting Zemindars for arrears of revenue, aud it is 
not to he doubted that, in the first instance, v.diilst the 
authority of the Zemindar over the Pyot was insufiicient 
to enable him to obtain his dues, the power of the State 
over him was exercised in too summary a manucr. The 
period of grace allowed to the landholders was too brief. 
The revenue-officers were empowered at any time in the 
course of the year to iDiiug the lands of delaulting Ze- 
mindars to auction if the monthly instalment were not 
paid. And uuder the operation of this law a large 
nmnher of estates were put up to sale, vSorae oi' the 
oldest and most respectable families in Bengal were, it is 
said, to be found in the list of defaulters. It seemed, 


^ ,MS, Corr/;s]*ofidc7tc^^ t^uofrd ht/ if\c ifi the CtT?CH//<7 
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indeed, that the old aristocracy of the country was about 
to be speedily e^Ltinguisliedd* 

The grievance was a palpable one, and Government 
was not unwilling to redress it. Accordingly, in 1799, a 
regnlationf was passed, decreeing that sales of land for 
arrears of revenue should not take place until the end of 
eacli year. As the Zemindar was invested, at the same 
time, tvith the power of summary distraint over the goods 
of the defaulting Kyot, lie was thus enabled to realise his 
own dues before he was called upon to give strict account 
to the Government ; and it was the opinion of the larger 
number of experienced revenue-officers that he was now 
sufficiently protected. The Zemindars had alleged that 
the dilator 3 '' payments, or the actujil non-pajnnents ofhhe 
cultivators, had been the occasion of their default j but 
under the new regulation they could not any longer 
put forward this extenuating plea. The whole question 
was sifted by Government. A series of interrogatories 
was circulated among the collectors, and their collective 
answers exhibit the result of the Zemindarree settlement 
during the first ten years of its operation. Among the 
most important questions submitted to the revenue- 
offi.cers was this ; “ Are the existing regulations calcu- 
lated to enable Zemindars to obtain payments from the 
Ryots ivithout affording them ready means of oppres- 
sion ?'A Several collectors slated in reply, without quali- 
lication, that the regulations answered every purpose — 


J tliG received vergion 

of the EtoT’y; but it 5 s my belief that 
“ tlic old eristocrnc}'” liad nearly dia- 
appcnrcd before 1733, 
t Act YII., 1739. 

J A fetr of tlicEG .ntisners mny be 
bnofly given. Mr. Ricketts of Tirhoot 
replica, that “ tbe TcpuUtioTis ore well 
ndapfed for Cic puniosca intended." 
?ilr. Elpliinstonc of S.irun says; “Tho 
rcjpilaUcms oro perfectly well culcnUlcd 
for t?io purpocea intcndocl,” Jilr, Cowell 


orEirbhG.m makes answer, that " the 
existing rGgiilntions are most favor- 
able for realising tho rents from the 
■nnder- farmers andllyots, and in general 
arc acknowledged to bo so by tlic Ze- 
mindars, and other description of land- 
holders." Mr, Smith of Dinagepore 
cnnly answers: “J conceive tliat t'ney 
are" Mr. Wright of Rungporc says: 
*‘Tlic regulations which Jiavc hren 
issned for the benefit of the landholder* 
have answered tliG purposes intoodcil.’’ 
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that the Zemindar had the power of obtaining punctual 
pa;5TrLent of his rents, and had not the power of oppress- 
ing the Ryots. Several stated that the Zemindar had 
the po'wer of obtaining his rents, but that the system did 
tend to the oppression of the Rj’-ots. A few stated, on 
the other hand, that the Regulations enabled the Ryot 
to cheat the Zemindar ; and Sir Henry Strache}'- stated 
outright that there was not a Zemindar left in Bengal, 
How, the truth appears to have been this. Immaculate 
Ryots do not grow in Bengal any more than immaculate 
Zemindars. As there was tyranny on the one hand, 
there was fraud on the otlier. But the balance of wrong- 
doing must have been greatty on the side of the Zemin- 
dar. The isrnorant husbandman was no matcli for the 
landed proprietor— still less was he a match for the 
middle-man or agent. Cunning he may have been — 
dishonest he may have been ; but he was weak and 
cowardly too, and had httie heart to systematise fraud, 
and to :^]it it out boldly with bis superiors. He paid 
his rents when be could. He generally paid them, 
indeed, when there was no attempt to overreach him ; 


Jlr, Seton of Kislmaghur replies: “ Trie 
po\t'er3 vesied bytiic reguJatiotis in the 
Zemindars, and other proprietors and 
farmers, holding lands immediately of 
Government, arc fuLij' adeq^nate to en- 
able them to collect their rents from 
their Tinder-fannera and Ryots.” Mr. 
Lc Gros of Mym ensing nnsn-ers in 
almost the same words: “The existing 
regulations arc perfectly wcU calculated 
for ettabling Zemindars and other pro- 
prietors of land, and farmers of land 
holding their farms immediately of Go- 
Tornitient, to realise their rents from 
their under-farmers nnd ItyotB.” Mr. 
Hayes of Murshedahad cmphatic-ally 
declares that the Zemindars, and 
other descriptions of landholders, arc 
Unanimous in ncknowlodging that the 
existing regulations, for enabling them 
to realise their rents from the under- 
fanners and Ryots, are well calculated 
for the purpo-^cs intended;” and the 
Collector of Midnaporc commences .a 
long able minute with the words* '*1 


ara of opinion that, since the Regula- 
tion VXI. of has been gener.aliy 

known and enforced in the Mofussil, 
the Zemindars haac been very well able 
to realise their rents.” “ Randy,” says 
Mr. Grant, collector of Midn.ipore, 
“being now exempted from sale for the 
recoTery of arrears of ret'eune till the 
end of the year, it appears to me uanch 
less necessary to expedite tlie sale of 
distrained property than it was before 
Regulation TII. of 1793 wms issued, 
ivlicn they were liable to be sold every 
montlu , . . I bare frequently had 

occiision to state to the JJo.ird that, as 
far as in j experience goes, I liave found 
that the common Ryots, or the loiicst 
tenants, who are the cultiTafors of the 
fioil, paj*- their revenues with great 
punctuality. . . . They are mucit 

more apt to submit lamely to exaction, 
than to hazard a contest with n Ze- 
mindar; nnd tliey pay a kist or two in 
advance much oftener than they fall in 
.nTTcar." 
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but 'vYlien be fell into arrears, and the war began, he did 
all that be could, in bis weakness, witb fraud and hung 
and the collusion of bis friends, to outwit bis antagonist. 
He got tlie start, when be could, of bis enemy, cairied 
of? all bis moveables to a neighbour's liouse, cut his 
standing crops in the night time, concealed them by the 
connivance of bis friends, and met the distraining pai'ty 
witb no worldl}" goods in bis possession, but the rag 
about bis middle, and a few earthenware pots in Ins 
liouse. The Zemiiidai's certainly did complain that in 
this way the weapon of distraint became a telum imhelle 
in their hands; that they had great difficulty in obtaining 
the assistance of the pobce — that, if a small part}^ went 
to distrain, they were beaten ; and that, if a large party 
went, the expense was so heavy, that it was better not 
to distrain at all ; and that, as to sumg the defaulter in 
our law courts, the process was so tedious, and the cost 
of maintaining the defendant in prison so onerous, that 
they seldom gained anything but a heavy loss by the 
jrroceeding. 

>Suc]i was the plaint of the Zemindars. I do not 
doubt that such things happened. But the power of the 
Zemindar to oppress the Ryot must have been far greater 
than that of the Ryot to outwit the Zemindar. The 
husbandman was generally better disposed to submit to 
imposition than to battle it out witb the proprietor, or 
the agent, who was sure to be a greater t;su'ant than his 
master. The Ryot had not much to lose, it is true; and 
it is argued tliat the constitutional indolence of the native 
character made him look upon mere loss of bberty as no 
evil, and that he was content to exist hi gaol at the ex- 
pense of his oppressor. But indolent and debased as lie 
may have been, he was not iitterlj^ hardened and reck- 
less. He. could not meet witb indifference a calamity 
that severed all family ties, and left wife and children at 
the mercy of the spoiler, and exposed to all the accidents 
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of life. He had, too, -ftliatever he may have thought of 
the immunities of gaol-life, a horror of the police — a 
horror of the long journey to the justice-seat — and of a 
thousand vaguely apprehended evils, to which even the 
natural litigiousness of his character could not fortify 
him to look forward with complacency. The balance, 
indeed, was greatly against liim, and he had sense enough 
to Imow it. He seldom invited a contest, which lie 
knew must end in his ruin. It was better, he thought, 
to compromise ivith fate, and bear the lesser evil of the 
two. So he acceded in patience to the extortionate de- 
mands made upon Iiiin, when he could ; when he could 
not, the Kegulations took them course. And how de- 
structive that course ’.was, may be gathered from the evi- 
dence of hir. Hees, the collector of Purneah, who speaks 
of “repeated instances of families, nay whole villages, 
reduced to penury and distress by their (the middle-men’s 
and agents’) oppressive use of that power of distraint, 
which is vested in them with egual authority as in the 
actual proprietor of the soil,” It was not till ten years 
afterwards that the Zemindar was jirobibited from seizing 
even the agricultural implements and farm cattle of the 
Ryot : it was not till ten ^’ears afterwards that he was 
compelled to give due notice of his intention to distrain 
before coming down, with one fell swoop, upon all the 
property of his debtor.’^' 

If, then, the large estates, under the Permanent Settle- 
ment, continued to fall to pieces, and the wealthy Zemin- 
dars were still stripped of tliem lands, it would hardly 
apjDear timt the cause of this decadence of the old aris- 
tocracy is to be found in the fact that “ G^^vernment 
had given to themselves the benefit of summaiy process 
with regard to the Zemindars, but had left the Zemin- 
dars to the tedious progress through all the technical 
forms of the courts in extracting payment from the 

* Author in the Calcutta Heview. 
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Ryots.”"^' Nor -was it that the assessment itself was 
excessive. Under able and economical management the 
estates yielded readdy the required revenue. But the 
managementj in most instances, was neither able nor 
economical. The Zemindars were often indolent and 
extravagant; they mismanaged their estates, left them 
to the superintendence of underlings ; and were fatally 
given to ruinous litigation. These causes combined to 
stimulate the Sale Act into unhealthy excited action ; and 
many of the families (old or new) whom we found in pos- 
session of the land, were doubtless brought to ruin b}*" 
them.f Property has undergone a great revolution, 
since the Regulations of 1793 brought the Zemindars of 
Bengal directly into the hands of the English collector. 
Mr. Law was of opinion that the Permanent Settlement 
would ‘‘raise a class of native gentlemen proprietors, 
who would establish themselves in good houses, wish 
the various comforts of life and it certainly did raise 
a class of native proprietors — of mushroom gentlemen — 
who built up their prosperity upon the ruins of others 
more unfortunate or improvident than themselves. 

The Bengal officials admitted this — ^bnt they doubted 
whether the change was to be greatly deplored. I think 
that they treated the matter of this great revolution in a 
very cool and off-hand manner, and I by no means share 
in the satisfaction expressed by some of them at the 


* Uistartf cf India, 

t A very n.ble ■writer on Indian 
ntTuirs, spcaicing of the revolntioa of 
property in India, states the causes very 
tmtlifuUy and forcibly, in the folloiving 
passage: “ A minute inquirj' into the 
causes which liad transferred landed 
property from the older families to the 
trnders and merchants, ■who O'we their 
rise to the Company, might in a very 
few instances certainly prove that the 
transfer had been occasioned by causes 
beyond the control of the proprietor; 
by famine, by drought, hy inundation, 
by the over-assessment of a rcalous 
rcvenuC'Ofiicer, by the ahsenCG or the 


delay of an adequate remedy to hasti- 
ness. But, in a far greater number of 
instances, the change of circumstances 
would be o^wing to the culpable inditfer- 
ence, or the reckless extortion of the 
landlords ; to the mck-rent of evil ad- 
visers or agents; to a spirit of litiga- 
tion ■\vluch 13 unrivalled in the forensic 
annals of Europe, and to a forgetfulness 
of the memorable aphorism that the 
immutable laws of Providence have de- 
creed vexation to violence, and poverty 
to rapine .” — \Lcticrs on the Govtmmeni 
of — iljOT-ninp Chronicle, If arch, 

1853-3 

J See ante, page 178. 
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thought that the extinction of tiie large Zemindarries, 
Iiowever much to be regretted as affecting the individual 
proprietor, v^^ould probablv be benedcial to the country 
at large, from the estate falling into the possession of 
more able and economic managers. But I am in- 
clined to believe that the evils of this revolution have 
been considerably over-stated. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that the Permanent Settlement is charged -with two 
offences of an antagonistic and wholly irreconctleable 
character. It is said, on the one hand, that the settle- 
ment was completed with men who had no title to the 
privileges it accorded to them ^ and on the other, that it 
has stripped the ancient gentry of Bengal of privileges 
inherited from remote ancestral generations. One of 
these may be the rule ; the other, the exception. They 
cannot both be the rule. 

It is not, however, to be denied, even by those who 
recognise nothing but e\nl in the Regulations of 1793, 
that the cruel operation of the Sale Law is rather an acci- 
dent of the Past than of the Present.^ In spite of the 
publicity given to the new Regulations, the Zemindars 
were at first but imperfectly acquainted with them. 
They liad been accustomed to personal coercion, but not 
to the sale of their lands j and they may, in the first in- 
stance, have believed that the threat would not be car- 


• Mr, Campbell, one of tlic most 
strenuous as he is one of the ablest 
opponents of the Permanent Settlement, 
runkoB can 3id admission of tliis. “The 
general Tie'n',’'lie says, “of the present 
TTorking of the Permanent Settlement, 
shown by tlie last reports, proves that 
the Bengalees iio'.v understanding our 
system, and the bad estates having 
fallen to Goremment, the rcTonue is 
realised -with considerable punetualLty. 
A good many sales for arrears still take 
place, but they are principally of small 
catntes. Some, probably, 'are per- 
mitted to go to the hammer by those 
trlsiimg to dispose of them, and to giro 
a good title to the purchasers. Re- 


missions are occasionally made on the 
ground of natural calamities, but they 
are small in amount. The regularly 
settled estates of 1848-49 bore a rent 
of 5,46,98,003 rupees, of which upivards 
of 90 percent, was rcabsed within the 
year, along with 87 per cent, of the last 
year’s balance, showing that the greater 
portion of the 10 per cent, current 
balance is the portion due at the end of 
the year, and collected in the next year, 
A little more than 1 per cent, was re- 
mitted or transferred to defaulters’ 
register, . , Of the total demand on 
account of latid-rcTcnne, tbc whole is 
eventually realised within Z to Z-^ jier 
cent.” — ^Camph^ts Afodem India, 18a2q 
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ried into effect. It was often tlie interest of the a 2 ;ent to 
keep the Zemindar himself in ignorance of the danger 
which thi’eatened his estate, and he awoke perhaps, from 
the false secmity in which he had been lulled, only to 
find himself stripped of his lands, and his agent, under 
cover of some man of straw, in actual possession of a 
large portion of the dismembered estate. But when 
the proceedings of the collector’s office became better 
understood, and the larger and more unmanageable 
estates fell to pieces, the operation of the Sale Law lost 
all its severity. Tlie assessment, originally light, has be- 
come lighter by the improvement of the land, and the 
cases of default are few. The unrealised balance every 
year does not exceed one and a half per cent, on the en- 
tire revenue of the land under assessment. 

But there are still more important considerations than 
the transfer of these proprietary rights. It is time that I 
should say something of the effect of the measure on 
the general happiness of the people. When, in 1802, 
Malcolm m'ote that the visible results of the settlement 
were of the most satisfactory description, he only wi’ote 
what now, fifr^'^ years afterwards, every traveller through 
Bengal would cheerfully endorse. The aspect of the 
countiy, imder the operation of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, seems to give the lie to the assertion that the 
people are ground donm and depressed. There is hardly 
a rood of laud not under cultivation. The jungle has 
entirely disappeared. “A man,” says a recent ‘writer, 
“ may go for miles in any direction, east and north of 
the metropolis, and see plains succeeding to plains, 
where there is not one bigaJi of unproductive soil, and 
where many thousands of higahs give their return of two 
crops in the year, without irrigation, and without that 
careful labor which seems indispensable, in the Upper 
Pro-vinces, to successful agriculture, ilore new bazaars 
will be found to Iiave been established within the last 
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tliirtj’ years than old bazaars to have decayed. The 
circnlation of money in the interior of snch districts is 
very considerable. _ The number of men who derive 
competence and consequence from the soil, is large. Is 
it fafr to say that all these results are indej)endent of the 
Perpetual Settlement ?”* 

It would seem then, that if the old aristocracy have been, 
mined, the coimtiy has not been ruined with them. Tlie 
provinces under the Perpetual Settlement ai’e the most 
thriving provinces in India. It is a great thing I Icnow 
that they have enjoyed, under British rule, nearly a 
centuiw of unbroken peace, Hature, doubtless, too, bas 
done snnch for them. Their natuml fertility is great. 
They are independent of artificial irrigation. But it is 
only since the Permanent Settlement was introduced 
til at the country has been exempted from the curse of 
periodical famine: and some of the ablest men who have 
ever given themselves to the study of Indian affairs, fore- 
most among whom were Edmonstoue and Tucker,'!' have 


* Cahiiita l^evku:. 

f Sir Henry JltLssoU ecys in liis pub- 
Ush<ati Eet^^rs : 

“In one of my last conversations on 
tlie sulpject Tritli Mr. Edtnonstone, to 
wliose guidance and instruction I o\^'e 
anything tiiat I lutty iiare le'irned in 
India, and wliora I iiave looked up to 
.ill my life IS ith rCTCrencc and affection, 
he nBcrihed. the present exemption of 
Bengal from those periodical famines, 
tO'\\lncli it was formerly subject, and 
hy which other tracts arc occasionally 
iifiUcd, to the influence of the permn- 
nont system. In this I cannot concur, 
irjthout depreciating the value of good 
government, ■oniforni protection, and 
shelter behind a wide and secure boun- 
dary. Unquestionably many able men. 
besides IMr, Edmonstoue, Lave been 
from the first, and still are, the advo- 
cates of the Xcmi.idan 1 / systein. The 
fact is, that we all of us'le.an to the 
doctrine of the bcIiooI we have been 
brought up in. Itidepcndentlj- of the 
force of habit, wo cannot easily bring 
oiireelres to think that that, whicli ve 
iiave spent oar lives in learning, is of 
no substance or effect. The advocates 


of this tystetn have all been brought up 
in Bengal, where they have seen no 
other in action. Among the eminent 
authorities on this subject, Mr, Hodgson 
is the only one I remciuber, who, having 
made himself conversant with both sys- 
tems, gives the preference to that of 
Bengal. With this single exception, 
as f.ir as I am aware, the wliole of those, 
who have wotna'sed the working of the 
two, arc m favor of the native ma- 
chinery of the Hi/Qtwar systein,” 

Tho tcstininny of Mr, Tucker maybe 
added: “I never,” he wrote to a brother 
Director, “can be persuaded tliat the 
Ecgnlations of 1795 were not framed 
on sound and just priuciplc-s — but no 
person will contend that the Permanent 
Settlement was not concluded with un- 
dae haste, and upon defective materials; 
but if the measure had not been pro- 
secuted at the time, it would probable 
never have been undertaken, and thy 
country and the peo[ile would have re- 
mained in the wretched condition to 
winch they had been reduced under 
short and corrupt scttleuicnts, If this 
great measure had no other merit, I 
would say that (under Providence} the 


O 
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declared tlieii opimoii tliat it mainly is to the settlement 
that this exemption (under Providence) is to be attri- 
buted. This in itself is no small thing. It is no small 
thing to know that the peasantry of Bengal are never 
starving. “As to the poverty and misery of the actual 
Byotj” says the writer I have quoted above — one of the 
ablest men now in India — “so much insisted on by 
several writers at the present day, we deny that matters 
are as bad as represented. "What strikes the eye most in 
any village, or set of milages, in a Bengal district, is the 
exuberant fertility of the soil, the sluttish plenty sur- 
ronnding the Grihasta’s (cultivator’s) abode, the rich 
foliage, the fruit and tknher-trees, and the palpable evi- 
dence against anything lihe penuiy. Did any man ever go 
through a Bengallee village and find himself assailed by 
the cry of want or famine? "Was he ever told that the 
Byot and his family did not know where to turn for a 
meal ; that they had no shade to shelter them, no tank to 
bathe in, no employment for their active limbs ? That 
villages are not neatly laid out like a model village in an 
English county, that things seem to go on, year by year, 
in the same slovenlj^ fashion, that there are no local im- 
provements, and no advances in civihsation, is all veiy 
true. But considering the wretched condition of some 
of the Irish peasantry, or even the Scotch, and the 
misery experienced by hundreds in the purlieus of oui: 
great cities at home, compared with the condition of the 
B-3mts, who know neither cold nor hunger, it is high time 
that the outcry about the extreme unhappiness of the 
Bengal Byot should cease.” 

I quote this, instead of putting forward the same 
trutlis on m}' own authority, because it was written in 
Bengal, onl}’’ a few months ago, by one whose ophiions 
are supported bj’' the evidence of his own senses, and 

nli=oncc of tliat frl^litful Fcourgcv fn- pcriodicallv Tlsitctl, is xaninlvto "bo at- 
minc, TTith which the country' had been tributed to it.” — [jUX Correspondaurc.'J 
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speaks of wlat lie sees around him, I know that 
the Bengal Byot lives in an enviable state of sanS' 
culottehm, I know tbat be enjoys the inestimable 
privilege of living with only a rag about his middle — 

O fortunati agricolra! eua si bona norint! 


I know that the abode in which he dwebs is one of very 
primitive construction, I Imow that he does not drink 
beer, or eat beef, or read the newspaper by a sea-coal 
hre.^' I know that he does not trouble himself much 


about Government paper, or other public securities, and 
that he lives from hand to mouth, in a rude, simple 
manner, well content if he can feed himself and the 
other inmates of his clay-biiilt cottage. But all that I 
gather from my knowledge of these facts is, that Bengal 
is very much tmlike England, and that what is a hard- 
ship in England is not a hardship in Bengal. 

The peasantry of Bengal are unquestionably poor. I 
do not know any peasantiy who are rich. “Eiches,” 
however, is, after ab, only a comparative term, and the 
question is whether, according to their wants and re- 
quirements, the peasantry of Bengal are poorer than the 
peasantry of any other part of the world. I do not 
think that they are. Doubtless, there are some evils in- 
herent ill the system under which tliey live. In some 
parts of the Bower Provinces there is a system of under- 
letting which is very injurious to the cultivator. There 
is a middle-man, or more than one middle-man, between 
him and the Bemindar, and a profit must be made by 


*• TbiGmayappom: to be trifling, but 
I «n assTiie tie most solemn of tny 
rcadtTs tbat it is not It js Ji fact tbat 
many people ■\Tbo haye never visited 
todia look cpou tbe condition of the 
-3wgy. pcraaT.tTy vv^tb Englisb eyes, 
and bring nil their ideas of English 
mverty raid destitiition to boar npon 
Uic subject. Thus it ia telutcd that Sir 
niijali Impey, on his first arrival ofT 
Calcutta, told ‘'brother Hyde” to look 
Dt IJie nakedness of tbc people, and cs- 


o 2 


sured him th.Tt it would not be long be- 
fore tbe benofieial action of the Crown 
Courts Trould clothe them all in sboea 
and stockinge. This is an old story in 
India — but it ropy not be equally Veil 
known in England. 1 may add to it, 
tliat liOrd George Bentinck was re- 
ported by the London papers to have 
alluded, in a fntnouB speech on the 
Sugar QuEEtion. to the necessity of the 
hundred millions of the people of India 
having to go without su^ar m (le\riea. 
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eiicli. But is tliis peculiar to Bengal — is it peculiar to 
India It is tlie commonest thing possible in England. 
A tradesman in a country village, or a little to^Ynlet, 
take a lease of a stack of cottages, each "with a little 
garden behind it. He vtill let these cottages severally, 
Tivithout the gardens — ^realise firom his tenants collectively 
much more than the entire rent of the estate — ^then 
thi'O'w all the gardens into one and let them, at a high 
rent, to some v/ell-to-do person ■whose grounds are con- 
tiguous to them, and ‘who is anxious to increase his domain. 
In this manner the middle-man -^vill, perhaps, double the 
rent that he pays to the actual landlord ; and all at the 
expense of the peasants who are compelled to submit to 
his terms. In the towns, too, this system of under-letting 
is cai'ried to a still more abominable extent. Think 
what are the profits derived by the middle-man from a 
London lodging-house, and wLat those lodging-houses 
are. The tenants pay from 200 to 400 per cent, above 
the actual value of the accommodation as estimated by 
the real owner of the house, which is parcelled out 
among a number of families, or let to a promiscuous 
crowd of nightly occupants reeking with fever and 
filth. 

There is nothing in any part of India, except in famine- 
times — and famine-times have ceased in Bengal- — to in- 
dicate the misery and degradation of which these London 
lodging-houses are the visible signs. I am speaking now 
of them, however, only in connexion w'ith the subject of 
midcllc-raen, simply as respects the matter of rent. It 

yir. Sliorc (Lcta TcignmouthJ, in The farmer of a division pays to the 
Ids famous minute of Juno IS, 17S?, farmer of a Pergunnah. Stli. Tlie 
tliimclescribo^] the mtermodintc agency: farmer of a B^rgunnali pays to tlic Ze- 
“ The Byots v]io cultivate the soil pay mindar. And Gtli. Tlie Zemindar car- 
ihcir rent to a Jfundd flicad Ryot) or ries his rent to the oCiicc of ilic Govern- 
Gorpastnh (agent), of winch cacIiTiiSagc ment." This classification, m nil its 
has one or more, according to its extent, details, only applies to the 'very large 
2nd. Tlie Mundel pay? his rent to a estates, hut vitu more or less rnodiftca- 
Tcntcr of two or three villagca. 3rtl. tinti it may ho said to represent the 
The renter pays to the farmer of a di\ i- general eystem, 

:ion comprehending many viltages. 4tli. 
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jiiay be said that iivith the Indian cultivator rent means 
something more than house accommodation. The land 
■\vbicli is let to him by the middle-man is the arena of 
his industry' — the soui’ce of his subsistence — ^in fact, that 
the middle-man stands betw-een liiin and the very -weli- 
Epring of life. But this, too, is the commonest thing pos- 
sible in England. IVe have heard a great deal lately 
about the “sweating system,” and other vile systems, 
which intercept and diminish the rightful earnings of 
the w'orking-man, and enrich the intermediate agent. 
These are great evils. It were well that we should 
think about them sometimes, when we are volubly dis- 
coursing of the sufferings endm’ed by the unhajj^^y Bengal 
Kyot. It were well that we should think, too, whether 
, we may not lay them at the door of Tree-trade, or the In- 
come-tax, or the new Police, or the Great Exhibition, as 
reasonably as we may attribute the poverty and jnisery 
of the Bengal Ryot to thePennanent Zemindarry Settle- 
ment. 

Again, it is unquestionable that the Ryot suffers mucli 
imder the burden of that gi'eat calamity, debt. He bor- 
rows money at an exorbitant rate of interest, and tlie 
“ Kahajim/* who lends it to him, compels him to purchase 
every tiling he requhes from jisople in whom the usurer 
is interested, and in ^ivEose gains he participates. But is 
not this a system again well understood in England ? It 
little matters in what manner this payment of interest 
diminishes the daily comforts of the poor man wliether 
it reduces the profits of his ovm little cultivation or the 
rva^es paid to him .as the cultivator of other men’s lands. 
There is notliiug from wdiich our own people suffer more 
than from this slavery of debt. I do not believe that the 
Ryots in any part of Jiidia suffer as mucli from the ava- 
rice of the Mahajnns as our own worlcmen have sufferca, 
and do suffer, from the '‘truck” and the “tally” systems, 
and other schemes by which advantage is taken of tlie ini- 
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providence of tlie poor. Our tradesmen prey as greedily 
upon the peasantry wlro once get on tlieir books, and 
intercept their earnings mtli as ruinous a gripe, as the 
most vjily Mahajrm in Jessore. 

It may be alleged that the Kyot is driven into debt by 
the exactions of the Zemindar, and that the great in- 
"herent vice of the Permanent Settlement is, that whilst 
the amount leviable from the landed proprietor is defi- 
nitely and permanently fixed, there is no definition of the 
claim to be made by him upon the under-tenant. It has 
been said, indeed, that “in the permanently settled dis- 
tricts of Bengal, nothing is settled, and little is Imown, 
except the Government assessment.”'^ And there is no 
doubt that this is the great blot of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. The Zemindars, except in a few special cases, 
exact from the Ryots as much as they can be made to 
pay ; and there is no doubt that what is left to the actual 
cultivator, after all these exactions, is little more than 
suffices to keep the souls and bodies of the peasantry to- 
gether. Hastings, it has been seen, was especially anxious 
to “ secure to the Ryots the perpetual and undisturhed 
possession of their lands, and to guard them against arbi- 
trary exactions, and he maintained that it was the duty 
of Government “ to fix the deeds by which they hold 
their lauds and pa)'’ their rents, to certain bounds and 
defences against the authority of the Zemindar.” But the 
ablest revenue-officers in the country admitted that it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to reduce such a fixation 
to anything like system • and the attempt was abandoned 
in despair. It was decreed, indeed, that the Ryot had 
no rights, and he was left to fight it out -with the Zcmhi- 
dar. The result is, that the assessment levied upon the 
actual cultivator is extremely variable, but that it seldom 
falls far short of the amoimt which, v^nth extreme difii- 

* Ucporlcfthc CaJcitllci Jlncncc Com- f Scc ante^ pp. 155, ICC. 
ni'ffff, ./ttfyis, 18S0. 
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ciilty, lie can contrive to pay.’* He is, in fact, left Tritli 
wliat is sufficient only to supply tlie leaxe necessities of 
life. But tliere is notliing in this peculiar to the state of 
the rural population of Bengal- “In eyery country,” 
says Sismondi, “ the share assigned to the laborer is 
most frequently only Just uffiat is sufficient to support his 
existence.” Existence is easily supported in. Bengal; 
and I believe that, in proportion to liis wants, the pea* 
sent is as 'well supplied in that honrishing province as in 
any part of the world. 

It is readily admitted that, if the advantages derivable 
from the increased productiveness of the settled districts 
could have been shared between the Eeniindar and the 


Kyot. instead of passing entirely into the exchequer of 
the former, the aiTongement would have afforded greater 
matter for congratularion. Under tlie existing system, 
the iucreased value of the land directly benefits neither 
the Government nor the people. But the men, who 
stand between tlie Government and the people, ai'e 
greatly the gainei's by it. The residuary produce is 
theirs, Tlie edfect has beeu to raise up u body ot’ mode- 
rate capitalists, Tvliose existence is decidedly advantageous 
to the State ;f and, though I fear much cannot be 
said in favor of them enlightemnent and liberality — of 
their practical recognition of the duties and responsi- 
bilities wliich property entails, it may be hoped that they 
will learn in time the great truth that, by seixing others, 


• “ The stnuiinrd,’’ sniJ jVTr. Shore, 
‘Mep ,3 so indeterminate, tiint tlio E'ots 
ricitlier knevr wlirit they had to paj, 
nor could the ontcers of Governtnent, 
wthout tiiG most dLfljcult investication, 
ascertain arhether tlie Uj’Ots had been 
imposed on, or not and .ag.ain Ujc 
same authority declared, that “of nil 
subjects rclalinp to the Kevenue, thi 
though t))c njost in'porfant, rras, at the 
snrao time, the ruost difilcuU to cx- 
Iilain/'and that "lie distrustwl lusown 
kuoiiv ledge, and still tnore his nhility, to 
render it intclh<;ihlo.'’ 

t Mr. Tucker, in his Terr able Ue- 


Ti'cTT of the Financial Situation of the 
Fast JnJi.a Company in 1624/' (nys; 
“Tliercoro persons atIio, rntnessingtiic 
aourishinp condition of the nenpcl pro- 
yiiiccs, anti Icnowin^ that the rents and 
income of the Zcmmdnrs haMj, m nnny 
jaslaBcrs, hecaiffimoderatclT increased, 
" ‘ - Corn- 

of the 
‘ is ns 

Rintmtous as the imputation is unjust, 
'nie prosperity of the couetty and the 
prov-lng opulence of the Zcmirulars arc 
the Jiappy ctlects of the rcrtuancnt 
Settlement.” 
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tTiey serve themselves — that nothing contrihutes so 
largely to the vrealth of the landlord as the prosperity of 
his tenantryj and that nothing so surely hastens his min 
as grinding the faces of the poor. 

I cannot afford to pursue the subject further in this 
place. Indeed, I had intended to confine myself en- 
tirely to the record of events ; and having briefly given 
the history of the incubation of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, to speak of its present results only so far as they 
are exemplified by ascertained facts. What I have 
shown, or proposed to show, is this : 

• 1. That the Pevenue System, which we found in ope- 
ration on the assumption of the Dewanee, was not con- 
ducive to the happiness of the people. 

2. That our initial experiments of brief leases and fluc- 
tuating assessments were advantageous neither to the 
Government nor to the people. 

3. That all the ablest revenue-officers in the country 
were in favor of a Zeraindaree Settlement, and that 
the Com't of Directors and the ablest statesmen in Eng- 
land held the same opinion. 

4. That these officers had been for a great number of 
years collecting information whereupon to base this 
settlement — and that the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that sufficient information had been coflected. 

5. That Dord Cornwallis came out to India instracted 
to complete this settlement — that he was not, in any 
way, the author or originator of it — and that he sought 
for further infonnation before canying it into effect. 

G. That three years after his arrival in India he pro- 
mulgated the terms of the settlement — a decennial Ze- 
mindaree settlement — ^^vith an intimation, that, with the 
consent of the Court of Directors, it would be rendered a 
permauent one. 

‘ 7. That tliree 3 mars after this promulgation the Court 
of Directors and the King’s IMinisters consented to the 
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perpetuation of tlie settlement ; and tliat nearly seven 
years after Hs arrival in India Lord Cormvallis made 
the Permanent Zeniindaree Settlement of Bengal the 
law of the land. 

8. That the first effect of the i’egulatiou.s was to bring, 
under the operation of the Sale Law, a large number of 
estates to the hammer, and greatly to impoverish several 
influential Zemindars. 

9. That a new Act — Act of 1799, which relaxed 

the extreme strictaiess of the Sale Law, and gave tlie 
Zemindar increased power over tJie defonlting Byot, 
greatly improved the condition of the filmier, and dimi- 
nished the number of sales. 

10. Timt by successive enactments the relations of the 
Zemindar and Eyot were further improved ; and that at 
the present time the quantity of land sold for arrears of 
revenue- is very small in proportion to the area under 


assessment, 

11, Tj]at the assessment is in, itself a moderate assess- 
ment, and does not press severely upon the industrial 
energies of the people. 

12. That from the very first the provinces have pros- 
pered under the Permanent Settlement' — that large tracts 
of waste land have been reclaimed — that capital has ac- 
purnnlaterl — and that the country has been exempted 
from the pei'iodicai fhmine.s which Imd so gne^oiidj 
afllicted them before. 

Lastly, that the peasantiy of Bengal, in so flu* as their 
happiness is affected by the Rc-n enue Regulations, cannot 
be said to be more miserable than tlie peasantiy of other 


parts of tlie rvorld, 

* Since this clinrtcr vtis originally 
priiJtocl, I have raut in thy Mvrnh.p 
ti very nbic intorustiiii^ 
letter on. “The Unbonng Ciassea in 


Tnrlia .nnfl the Unitpl Kiiigiloirt.’’ irhich 
I have inoerteti, .among other p.rj'cr^, 
nt the enJ of tlie present edition. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Our First TeTritotr in TJnilms — Tlio Hortbern Circars — 0 !d TlG^’CHTlc System — 
The Coniinittee of Circuit Permanent Assessment — Tlic Bornmalil — Head aiid 
hinnro— The Ceded districts — Tlie It3'ot\rnr System — Village Settlements — ■ 
Their Hiscontinuance- — Return to tlio Eyotirar System — Ita Resulta. 

"Whilst in the latter years of the last century the ser- 
vants of the Comp any in Bengal vrere endeavoring to 
frame a system of land-revenue advantageous alike to the 
Government and the people, a snnilar experiment hvas 
being canied on under the Presidency of Madras. We 
had possessed ourselves of territory in that part of the 
ilogu] Emphe at about the same period that fii'st saw us 
assuming, on tlie banks of the Hooglily, the new dignity 
of teiTitorial lords. A portion of the country knovui as 
tlie “hTorthom Circai’s”^^ was granted to the British by 
the Slogul, at the request of Lord Clive, m 1765. This 
is the country which lies on the northern extremity of 
the present Madras Presidency between the seaboard and 
the Orissau hills, 

On our iirst acquisition, of these territories the Com- 
pany s serwTnts did veiq" much what thej* were doing in 
Bengal. They Imew nothing about landed teaui'cs and 

* Tlio Xortlicm Circars formed part Company; but on the capture of m- 
o. tlia auemut hingJom of Oona and sulapatmn by the British in 1759, Omy 
Iclinga. rho territorT ’idiich passed reverted to tlic government oftheKi- 
into our Lands, and which consisted of zara. They were lusdc over to us in 
Chicacole, Rnjahmundir, Eilorc, and 1762, and in 17SS Guntoor, upon which 
OoB.uapclly, iiau been glinted bj Sain- wc had a poH ohlt, Trag added to oiir 
hut to the French E«t India j>OEscssiori5, 
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iGVGniie sGttlGiuGnts. Tlicy could, cnii’y 'tLe revenue lo 
accomifc, -u^lien it was collected; but they did not Iniow 
bow to coileefc it. So they let tbe native administration 
take its coui’se — entez’ed into engagements witli one 
or two large capitalists, for tlie payjneut of a certaiii 
amount of annual revenue or rent, and left tliem to cob 
Ject it ii’om farmers and under-tenants and otliers, and 
did not mucit concern themselves about the manner of 
its collection. 

This arrangement, however, was but of brief continu- 
ance. In 1769y the native administration was abolished, 
and the management of the Chcars was placed in tlm 
hands of the Company’s servants — of certain provincial 
chiefs and coimcils, wlio had no administrative know- 
ledge or experience of any kind, and could not talk the 
native languages with more fluency or correctness than 
a cadet in the first year of his inexperience, or a Chief 
Justice at the end of Iiis career. But the condition of 
affairs before their interference had been so irredeemably 
bad, that they could not introduce greater disorder into 
the administration, or greater misery among the people. 
There Avere two kinds of landed tenures then recomiised. 
There were .^emiudarrr lands — Elands held bv certain 
chiefs as tlieh’ hereditary estates, paying tribute to the 
Government of the dajy and there wmre “HaAmlly'’ lands, 
or “ portions of territory not in the hands of Zemindars, 
but in those of the Government, and in which it was, 
therefore, optional to adopt any s^'stem of management 
for collecting the laud-revenue from the Byots.’'"' The 
land ivas for the most part leased out to speculators, 
graspmg Dubashes and others, who had as little regard 
for the welfare of the cultivators as the worst of the Ze- 
mindars. On both descriptions of Zands the J^yots ivere 
defoauded and oppressed. Tlie Zemindai’s, or contr.ac- 

nj\h Jiftwrt. 
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tors sub-rented tlie lands. The middle-man had to make 
his profits, and so it haj^pened that little more than 
a fifth or sixth of the produce could be retained by the 
actual cultivator. 

On the Circars passing into our hands, the Company’s 
servants ■were glad to make any arrangement ■which 
would save them the necessity of a detailed management 
of unfamiliar business, so they allowed the Zemindars and 
large renters to appropriate the revenues on condition 
of tlieir paying certain stipulated amounts to Govern- 
ment. The provincial chiefs, ignorant of the language, 
and inexperienced as revenue-collectors, were obliged 
to conduct all inq^uiries through their native underlings, 
or rather to leave them to do all the business for them- 
selves. Little or no progress was made towards good 
government, and, probably, none for some time would 
have been made, but that the state of afiairs in the 
Northern Circars fixed the attention of the home 
authorities ; and in those days the Court of Directors 
greatly surpassed their Indian servants in enlightenment 
and benevolence. Tliey were eager to see a better 
system of administration introduced into their IMadras 
territories, and they ordered that a Special Commission, 
or, as it was denominated, a Coramittee" of Circuit — to be 
composed of certain members of the Madras Council — 
should proceed into the districts and institute rigid inqui- 
lies into their general condition, with a view to the defini- 
tion of the rights and the pi'otection of the interests of all 
classes. The instructions of the Com't of Directors wei’C 
conceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit, and clearl}'’ 
and emphatically expressed. But the Committee of 
Ciicuit was a failure. The Provincial Coui’ts thwarted 
iti operations, TJie Zemindars would render tlie Conn 
missioners no assistance, but rather endeavoured to throw 
dust in. theii eyes. They could not speak the native Ian- 
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giiageSj aEd all their information readied them through 
the lying medium of men ■u’-ho were interested in con- 
cealing or distorting the truth. 

So it happened that though the Committee of Circuit 
continued its operations from year’s end to yeai's end, 
no fixed system was introduced. Annual leases were 
gi’anted in the first instance — then settlements for three 
or five years. The ITavelly lands were let, in most 
cases, on the system of Village Settlements, but they 
were ver^^ imperfectly made. And altogether the hu- 
mane intentions of the Home Government were most in- 


adequately frlfilled. But the tendency of ail our admi- 
nistrative elibi’ts at this time was toAvards gradual im- 
provement. In 1786, a Board of Revenue, after the 
Bengal fashion, was established at Madras ; but it was 
in contmual collision with the ProAOZicial Councils, which 


obstructed the vrorking of its machinery, whilst they did 
no good by themselves. So Lord Hobart, Avho was 
then Governor of Madras, abolished the Provincial 


Councils, and appointed collectors in their stead. But 
the collectors, like the other lunctionaries of Aviiom r 
have spoken, had small acquaintance Avith the native 
lanoTiages, and were compelled to leave the miniitiai of 
revenue detail to their Hewans and Dubashes, and other 


native underlings, avIio throA^’e upon the ignorance of 


their masters. 

But the Pemianeut Zeinindaree Settlement had been 
by this time introduced into Bengal ; and it liad many 
advocates in high places bolh at. liome and abroad. The 
Jfadras Board of Revenue had been studying tho^ 
minutes of Shore and Cornwallisj and the Court ot 
Directors had written out, tliat being thoroughly 
sensible of the propriety and expediency of the late 
revenue and judicial regulations established in Bengal, 
they directed the Madras Government to consider the 
expediency of adopting similar plans for the rVorthern 
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Circars, including tlie Jagliixe and tlie Ceded Districts.” 
TMs was written, in 1795, but at tliis time tlie Board 
were hardly prepared to xecomTaend tire perpetnation of 
the settlement; they required time for the collection of 
further informatioTi ; and it was not nntil 1799 that they 
reported to the Supreme Government that they were 
possessed of materials for a permanent Zemindarry settle- 
ment. Lord Wellesley, who had by this time succeeded 
to the Governor-Generalship of Lidia, earnestly sup- 
ported the plan of his predecessor, and recommended its 
er:tension to Madras. The Court of Directors supported 
the recommendation, and early in 1801 wrote to the 
Government of iladras that “ they liad determined to 
concm’ in the instructions of the Governor-General for 
proceeding at once to the permanent assessment of the 
lands on the coast.” A special Commission was accord- 
ingly appointed to carry out these insti'uctions, and be- 
tween the years 1802 and 1804 the northern districts of 
hfadras were permanently assessed.^ 

Thus were the principles of the Permanent ZemindaiTy 
Settlement applied to that tract of country, under the 
Madras Presidency, which first passed into onr hands. 
The country, too, around Madras, known as “ the jag- 
heer,” which had been obtained from the Hewab of 
Arcot, partly in 1750, and partly in 1763, in return for 
services rendered to that state, was at the same time 
subjected to the same process.y But whilst all these 
measures for the settlement of the ancient territories of 


* The m.nTmcr of tlic nsscssinont, in 
ro'iioct of tlic (IiTiEfon of ostntcs.is thus 
indicattil in Hic riftU Iterort. “Tlic 
lands alrcDfly in the hands of Zemindars 
ircro confirmed to them in perpetuity 
on tlie preecrihecl conditions. Tlic 
assessment on each Zemindany- neccs- 
ssTiJy varied accordiup to the local 
o-vtent. Ta some it considerahly cx- 
cix-defl a iakJi of st.arp.sgodas; in others 
it was under loOO Etar^pagodas. The 
Jlaveily lands having 1*000 parcelled 
out into estates of a convenient size, 


yielding from 1000 to 5000 Etnrpagotins 
annual rent, hnt hi some instances 
more, wert; sold at public auction, sub- 
ject to the temis of the Permanent Ze- 
mindarry tenure,” A pagoda is nhont 
ai rupees, or 7 Ehillings. 

f “ Tlic Permanent Settlement of the 
Jaghirc took place in 1802, the lands 
having been divided into Ei.vty-onc 
estates, hearing an assessment of from 
2000 to 5000 Et.ar pagodas, and eoM fo 
individuals in the same manner as the 
' HaveUys ’ of the Northern Circars. 
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the Company at Fort 8t. George were in progress, 
we were adding new territories to fhat Presidency^ 
and the question of land-assessment came up again for 
discussion and decision, in connexion with new countries 
ceded to us far down in the Southern Peninsula. In 
1792, the iirst war with Tippoo placed a considerable 
ti'act of country, which had before owned the Sultan of 
Mysore for its master, in the hands of the Company. A 
treaty was signed, which delivered over to the British 
the Baramahl (^or Saleni^ and the provinces of T~)fn- 
dighal and Malabar. The second war with Tippoo, 
winch overthrew the only power in Southern India 
which dared to resist or molest us, added to our terri- 
tories Canara and Soondah and in 1801 all the pos- 
sessions of the bTewmb of Ainot in the Caimatic were 
made over to us by that prince, VV e had now new 
problems of reyenue to solve^ new districts to settle. 

The Court of Directors, when unfolding their opinions 
regaz’ding the application of the permanent system to tlie 
Madras territories, had pointed out the peculiarities of 
our new acquisitions in the Carnatic, and had suggested 
that, as they w'ei'e not so far advanced in civilisation as 
the Bengal provinces, tliey might not be ripe for the re- 
ception of the benefits and blessings intended for them — 
that indeed “ any attempt to introduce a regular system 
of order or just sentiments respecting the value of per- 
manent rights, would be idle and nugatory till their 
3ninds were to a certain extent prepared to feel the im- 
portance of tliese benefits.” The success w'hich had 
attended our etTorts to establisli a fixed system in tljo 
Northern Circars had not been sufiicient to cncoimage ns 
to extend the experiment to the new lands obtained by 
cession and conquest in the Southern PeninEula. "We 

The (latu on irhicli the ].inrl*ta.T, pnv- certain accounts of the protlacc anti 
able by the Zemindarp to Gorcninient, rtofs collections in prccedioj ycarsT — - 
iras calcuintrd arnl dctorminc'l, uere £17/1(71 Rcpori~2 
the nctual Etato of the resonreos and 
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found, too, that a different description of landed tenures 
had existed under the native governments ; and we had 
always endeavoured to assimilate our S3^steni of revenue 
collection to that which had presumedl^^ obtained before 
onr assumption of the fiscal management of the countiy. 
jSIoreover, on the cession of these tracts of Tippoo’s old 
country, the duty of settling the ceded districts had been 
entrusted to a class of men very different from those who 
had carried out the settlement of Bengal and the hforthem 
Circars. It was entrusted — ^not to the Company’s civil 
servants, but to a little baud of soldiers, who brought to 
this new work more zeal than knowledge, more honesty 
than experience, and who, whatever may be the opinion 
entertained of the result of their labors — whether it be 


determined that the}'' carried out “ a s^'stem which en- 
sm'es, at the same time, the just dues of the Government 
and the just liglits, not of a new-made Zemindar, but of 
an industrious peasantry,”^’ or one which has “resulted 
in the impoverishment of the country, the people, and 
the Government itself”! — still deserve all honor for the 


benevolence of their intentions, the singleness of their 
aims, and the unwearying perseverance Avitli which they 
prosecuted their labors. 

At tile head of the Commission first appomted in 1792 
was Captain Bead, an officer rvho had been for some 
time employed on the staff of the Madras aimy, and who 
had exhibited great aptitude for business as well as an 
intimate acquaintance -smth the language and manners of 
the people-t With him were associated three junior 


’ Calcutta Ttcn'nr, Tol. xvii. Article: 
'■The Ijaml Eevenue of 'Mndras" — a 
Tcry Taluc,ljle anti interesting paper, 
esnipitctl principally from nianuEcript 
recorjj, j am jiitlebtcd to it for rnaav 
of tEie Jetaiis contained in this cliapter. 
I //, St.G. TncLcr, 
i Tlie following is "Munro’s account 
of (be man at wlio^e feet be sat as a 
rc: enuc student. ** Rend ia no ordinarj' 
cimnsctcr. He might, in 'Mysore, ha^e 
aiiiastcd as niucii money ns lie chose, 


anti by fair means too ; hut he 'tras eo far 
from tahing advantage of his situation 
for tills purpose, tliat he even gave nphis 
b^aar and many other perquisites of 
iiis miUtars’' command, and received 
nothing but ins prize-money and com- 
mission, whicli altogether, I belie' e, 
amounted to about COOOb Wliatcvcr I 
might have done, had I been left to my- 
self, I could get no piehings under ftieii 
a master, wliose conduct is invariahy 
regulated by private honor and the 
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officers, Macleod, Graliam, and Mnnro — a name 
lias become inextzicably a^^sociated with all oiix ideas of 
the laiid-revemie of Madras. “ Onr only system," said 
IMunro, “ is plain hard labor.” We have only to guard 
the Hyots from oppression, and they \vill create the 
revenue for us." But in these days, when so much has 
been written about different systems of Laudu'evenuc, 
the working of all of wbicb involves no inconsiderable 
amount of plain bard labor," it is necessary to adopt a 
more specific style of description. The system was that 
which is now (under fuller development) knorvn as the 
Eyotwar system." It recognised the Government as 
proprietor of the soil, and imdertook to determine the 
lights of every man wlio paid a single nipee to the Sircar. 
It was a settlement to be made dii-ectly with the Ryots 
themselves ; and its object was to protect tlie interests of 
the actual cultivators of the soil. 

It was, however, in the first instance only an expeii- 
ment. TVliat Read and Ids associates did, at this tune, 
was. nat to determine a. system., or to settle the firture 
mode of assessment, but to collect infoiTCiatioii and to 
ascertain rights, 'with a ■view to uitenor measures. Hoiv 
they proceeded has been detailed by Munro himself. 
“ Captain Read," ho wote in 1794, “m order to be en- 
“ abled to tuiu. his attention to general arrangements, 
“ has dhided the ceded countries, among his assistants, 


public interest. Thc'^c, uiui unwenrioa 
7 cnl lu 'wiiate^or lie uu fieri consti- 
tute the great feature*? of li's character. 
The entliusiasm in ti»o pursuit of na- 
tional objects. Trliicb Ecizes others by 
fits tir.J. starts, is in Iiim constant nnd 
uniform. These qualities, joinofl to an 
intimate knorrlcJgc of the langtiage and 
mauuer« of the people, and fv happy 
talent for the inTCstipalion of every- 
thin,: connectetlTirith rovctiuo, eminently 
qutilify him for the station irhicliyic 
noir fills iritli cq much credit to him- 
self and benefit to the people." — 

T.ifi Str 'I'h'f'ua^ Afunro ] 'rhe writer 
ill the Cu/ctifOt Tfcricir, quoted above. 


says; “If any further testimony were 
necessary to (tie indcfiUigabie zeai luul 
pore unafieoted phifanthropy of this 
e.xccilcnt man, the I'lioleof ilie public 
records and the tr.ulit ions of tlie di-tr ct 
afford it in ample nbiindanec; and fherc 
is something pccul'mrly interesting m 
comparing in these local record", the 
epeculaliic sieus, tlie imi'erreet 'Ctt- 
tcnccs, and c\cn the imperket f-pollmg 
of this pioneer m Indian Hcteiiue. urih 
theclc.ar and decisive riewf, the trans- 
parent rule, and the sirotiq ]>r.ieliea1 
decisVan cl the pupil then rising into 
fame." 
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“ into three divisions/'- These are again snlriivided 
“ into ‘ Telisildarreesj’ few of which are under ten or 
above thirty thonsand pagodas. "!■ The Tehsildars, 
“ who have charge of them, axe mere receivers of 
“ the Revenue, for tliey cannot either raise or lower 
“ the rent of a single individual. They are not per- 
“ mitted to give any decision, unless on matters of the 
most trifling nature — ^to refer all disputes respecting 
“ property' to a Coml of Arbitration, to order the 
“ memheis of such Courts to assemble, to receive the 
Idsts (instalments) fi'om the head farmers of the 
“ tillages, and the accounts from the village ac- 
“ countants, and to transmit them to the collector of 
“ the division, is the whole of their diit3n Every 
“ Tehsildairee is farmed out in villages to the goiu's,’ 
“ or head farmers, who, having the management of 
“ the details of cultivation, may he considered as 
renters of the country, though they axe in fact 
“ anstverable only for the amount of their own i^ar- 
“ ticular lands, for the whole inhabitants are jointly 
“ answerable for the Revenue of the village, which is 
“ seldom less than ten pagodas, or more than one 
thousand. Everj’’ man, who pays a single rupee to 
“ Government, has the rent of his land frved by the 
division collector, for which he has a roll, signed h}^ 
“ him, specifying the nature and quantity of it, and the 
“ periods of pa3-ment. As the gour can demand no 
more than the stipulated rent, he can, of coui'se, 

“ gain nothing bj" the Ryots, and as eveiy man enjo3's 
the profits of his own lands, it is fox these reasons 
that the whole are made jointfy responsible for the 
deficienc}".” J 

vSuch, as described by ISIunro, were some of the main 
features of the S3’stem as our Government found it,§ 

T Mac]c«3^ Gmtani. ^ Cap!ain l\Iunro to Crtptain. AUat, 

t Tliat p to itic amount of the June 8, 1T9U— G/crVfi Zifa of Miinro. 
revenue raised from c.'icrh ivas Ecldom § “Hydcr’g system of liniuiCG 
under 10^ or abOTC 30,000 pagodas. much the samons under all other native 
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and as it i;vas now to be eA^eiinientany continued. 
But the yoimg officer clearly saw that there was a 
vital defect in it, which it was incinnbent on the new 
Government to remedy. “ The exertions of indnstr)’-/’ 
he wrote, “have always been restrained by the de- 
mands of Government keeping pace -svith their profits, 
and often ontnnming themf’'^' It was in obviation 
of this very evil that the Bengal administrators had 
introduced the Permanent System into the Soubah- 
darry ; and hltmro gave his evidence, indirectly l^nt em- 
phatically, in favor of that system, when he ivrote : 
“ The ceded coimtries have, however, many natural 
“ advantages, and are capable of great improvements. 

The first step for the attainment of this object must 
“be the settlement of the lease at a moderate rent, for 

all attempts to better their situation will be in vain 
“ as long as the land-tax is not only high, but arhi- 
“ trary.” It would have been well if, a few years 
afterguards, this truth had been held more distinctly in 
remembrance. 

This, indeed, was the principle that Bead enunciated, 
and on which he deshed that the .settlement should be 
based. “ Coixespondent with my original design,” he 
wrote, “ you will find my grand objects ain these : 
The seeming the Pevenue its dues, to the indnstiious 
tlieir fair advantages, and to all the inhabitants .ereiy 
accommodation consistent with good pohey.” There 
was obviously at tliat time some leaniug in his mind 
towai’ds llic Pemiancnt System so much favored in 

poTCTTiments; lie Touted Uio conn try 5n Tjnccs, His last tras mndi tljc same 
large districts to AumiJdars, avlio ivero as vre liavc noar in tlio Ceded Pro- 
■protty rogtiliu: in tlieir pajmentf, be- vinccs.” — [Capf. JA-nm to Capr. AUcn, 
canto tbc tornis ircrc faaorablc; but, iTurtcS, 1704.~Gr^cfyi AV/c iiCd/tmrf).} 
besides collooting tbc public rcrenuos, * “The t.anks arc fca-,” ho added, 
thca" nransEcd Large sums for tlicniEolTeis “ and having boon neglected ever since 
aippoo bogim his reign vrlth IJyJcr made himself master of J-Iv'sere, 
clirinping every chd and military ar- arcinso rniuous a ccindjtiou, that hwiil 
T.atigemcnt of his father, nud be changed req^ure a concidcrable sura to save tlie 
his almost crery year, and nlways on prc.'cnt produce of the land beneath 
these occasions framed non- codes of tliem from biang lost cliogctLer," — 
Kcgiii.dscns to sctid to difTercat pro- (]/6id.3 

p 2 
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liigli places, botli in India and in England; but be 
was a man mucli given to speculationj and be was 
little disposed to pronounce a decisive judgment in 
enipbatic support of one kind of assessment or another. 
He called upon liis assistants to expound tbem views^ 
and they all responded to the call. jMnnro sent in a 
lengthy and elaborate paper, which has never yet been 
given to the world, reviewing the whole question of 
Eyotwaxee Settlement, and pronouncing a strong opinion 
in its favor. The plan — he Avrote in conclusion, 
summing up the practical suggestion, each one of 
wlaich is powerfully elaborated in the body of the 
letter — ” The plan,” he wrote, “ which it appears to 
“ me would be best calculated to secure to the people 
" the fimits of their industry, and to Government a 
“ permanent Revenue, is comprised under the following 
heads *. — 1. A reduction of 15 per cent.* to be made 
‘‘ on the lease settlement. 2. The country to be 
“ rented immediately of Government l^y small farms 
“ as at present, evei’y one receiving just as much land 
“ as he demands. 3. Settlements to be annual; that 
“is to say, every man to be permitted to give up or 
“ take whatever land he pleases every year. 4. Every 
“ man to have a part, or the whole of his lands on 
lease who wishes it : and in order to encomage the 
application for leases, all lands held under annual 
tenures to be taken irom the occupants and given to 
“ such other farmers as may demand them in lease, or 
their paying to Government, as purchase-money, one 
“ year’s rent for any particular field, or one half^e^^i^'s 
for the whole faim, 5. Villages and districts to be 
iGspousible for ail individual failures. 6. All lands 
included in the lease should remain invariably at 
“ the rent tlien fixed after the proposed reduction of 
15 per cent. All lands, not included in the lease, 

“ should he rented at the average of the village to 
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“ wlicli they belong. 8. I^ands included in the lease, 
“ being given up and allowed to lay waste, for any 
“ number of 3"ears, should, when again occupied, paj", 
“ the very first year, the fifil rent as before, 9. AH 
“ castes, whether natives or aliens, to pay the same 
rent for the laud. 10- ISTo additional rent ever to be 
demanded for improvements — the farmer, who b}'' 
digging a well, or building a tank, converts dry land 
“ into garden or rice-fields, to pay no more than the 
“original rent of the ground. 11. Ho reduction of 
the established rent ever to be allowed, except 
“ where the cochineal plant, mulbeny, &c., are culti- 
“ rated.”* 

This was the i'>lan conceived Munro, when an 
assistant to Colonel Read, in the Baramahl but 
although, in those daj's as now, there was a good deal 
of lengthy writing, there was no lack of working too; 
and the materials for the settlement were being col- 
lected. apace. “ TJie Raiumaljl has now been com- 
pletely surveyed, and the rents of it fixed, wrote 
I\Rmi'o, in September, 1798- They are on an average 
nearly what they were nnder Tippoo. The inhabitants 
paid the same then as now; but the deficiency of his 
receipts arose from the peculations of a host of revenue- 
officers. The rent here, as I believe in every odier 
part of India, is too ]}igh.’ f The rent wa.s ceitninij 
too high ill Madras, for Colonel Read ascertained and 
reportiS, that whilst iu Bengal the rent paid to Go- 
vernment amounted to, forty-seven pagodas the square 
mile, in Madras it was not less than seven “ TJie 
increase to the public revenues,” vTote Graham to 
his chief, “has been obtained in consequence of Go- 
vernment having addefi thereto that portion of the 


’*• 2iteon!s, qnotc<i in C^nl- 

7?c! /«-. Jt is i<y ho rciTTottcJ ihnt 
t!if> nuthcr of this nbto nnJ intercstiDg- 
jiiipor Ji.13 noli ill nlL hisfauc-es, ghen 


the fltilcs of Itio originril docufflciiits 
winch ln-mnolci. 

t CiWys Zi/> of Sir Thonat ^-iur.ro 
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produce wliicli is tlie life of fiikire exertions in lius- 
‘bandry, and, as a compensation for a variety of disasters 
peculiar to the country, ought undoubtedly fo go to 
the former. Upon this view of the subject, although 
it may he deemed unusual official language, yet I 
hesitate not to regret every pagoda that has been 
thus added to the jnmma, because I am sensible of its 
evil tendency, and because I have ever been taught to 
believe that the affairs of Government flourish in pro- 
portion to the prosperity of its servants.”^ The assess- 
ment, too, varied greatly in the different divisions. 
The average assessment per acre was, on the dry lands, 
in the Southern Division, two rupees ; in the Centre, 
one and a hall j and in the Northern, one. On the 
wet loiids, it was in the Southern Division, eleven ; in 
the Centre, six and a half; and in lhe Northern, live and 
a half rupees. t The average rent may be set down at 
little more than three shillings an acre on the common 
soils ; and the average contribution of each farmer was 
about seventy shillings a yeai’. j 

Whilst the revenue settlement of the lands' ceded to 
the British, after the war of 1792, was still in an ex- 
pcrunental state, the field of investigation was greatly 
Giilarged by the results of the second wax with Tippoo. 
Oiu' possessions in Southern India were extended by 
the conctnest of Mj^ore in 1799. Read and Mumo 
both jomed the ,grand army. After the fall of Se- 
ringapatam, the former resigned his office, as clflef 
collector of the Baramahl; and.Munro, who ought to 
have succeeded him, was sent to settle the revenue of 


* Jiccorth Qvolcd in Calcuila Jirvicu}. 

f CfiAfCi’i'tj /Jcr'iVtc. 

_ ; nic .-ivera/^e rent of cultiratc5 land 
JH this countrj" n not more timn three 
an acre. W.i5tc lands pav 

jfotiiingr. . , , , TIicaTcrap:o rent of tlie 
■nltole body of farmers is not more 

tJian (en jiayodas each Tins 

cureme poverty i? the principal cauEc 


of tlic lovmess of Iho rent, and not nny 
fault of the soil; for at least three- 
fourtbs of tlic lands in cultivation are 
capable of producing cotton, sucpir, 
and indigo; but though the Byots have 
little money, I imagine that they suQer 
]e-;s real distress than the peasantry of 
Europe." — gl/imro (a /iib Z’athcr, ZZmjj 
179G . — Giojs ZAftZ] 
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Canai’a. The appomtoient was imwelcome — the duties 
weTe irksome to him — but he W'^as soon removed to 
another Ei.nd mt^re extended sphere of action. In 1800, 
the coantrj'-^ which on the partition of Tippoo’s domains 
had been made over to the hTrzam, was ceded by him to 
the British ; and on the districts passing into our hands, 
Murn'o was made chief collector, or superintendent, with 
a stalF of civil assistants to conduct the detail duties 
under his eyek" 

It was durinn the seven vears that followed the 
cession of these districts that Mum'o perfected himseli 
in the science, m which he had gi’aduated under Bead* 
And whatever may be thought of the theories which 
he advocated, all men will admit that, in practice, he 
was the model of an Indian administrator. He was 
one of the hrst who, in that part of the couziti;^’', 
carried to the work of revenue-settlement a thorough 
acquaintance '^vith the language and manners of the 
people. He was, in the happy language of Mr. 
Webbe, an umltihashed officer— one wl)0 moved about 
familiarly among the rude villagers without an inter- 
preter at liis elbow, and who not only knew and under- 
stood all classes, but had a lieail to sympathise 
avith them. They looked np to him "with veneration : 
caUed liim their father; and whatever might be tlieir 
condition, Imew that he would respect their lights. 
Trom year’s end to year’s end he toiled on unremit- 
tingly, scorning delight and living laborious days, but, 
in the Aveariness and waste of a life of continued labor 
and isolation, in an unhealthy climate, preserved in 
all his early freshness and Avaimth, by the good home 


* TJi^l excellent mnii, Jtr. Wel)l>e, 
tlio crief secretary of Al.adras, of wlioiu 
AVclUngtou said that he one of tlto 
.aide "it men lio ever knDir, Trrotc to 
Stnnroj " Tlic nssistants njay Iw Up. 
Coelimnc, Clivc'5 licad-assistant, trlio 
is master of l*<irsinn and IIJndo3tanc*c; 


Jlr, Tliac'kcmy, iCio Las received 
rx;\vanl for the Gentoo Lingnacri; Mr. 
Stodnrt, vvLo has Ixon for n lung time 
assistant to one of our northEni col- 
lectors ; and Feme other 
Persian it I can fLod iiini.” 
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feeling -whicli was perpetually lubbling up within him. 
His strong natural sagacity was remarkable. He 
read character at a glance. But he had more valuable 
qualities even, than these. It was the conscientious- 
ness of the man which raised him to high station. No 
man — not even the great captain, who was the friend 
and correspondent of dear Muuro,” and who rn'Ote 
him pleasant letters about his first victory at Assye — 
liad a stronger sense of the paramount claims of duty. 
The character and career of sucli a man should be held 
in affectionnte remembrance by every young soldier in 
the Indian manv. There is not one of them whose 
unaided talent, industry, and integrity, may not raise 
him to the same high eminence as was attmned by 
the young Scot, who began his career without a pagoda 
in his pocket, a blanket to cover I'lhn at night, or a 
pillow whereon to lay his head. His schoolfellows 
said of him that, as a boy, lie carried eveiythiug be- 
fore liiin, by “ his coolness, his coimage, and his im- 
equallcd endurance.” The same cliaracteristics, in the 
moral, no less than in the physical signification of the 
words, made the fortune of the man. And there is 
not a cadet who joins in the general salute, on the 
examination day at Addiscombe, for wlioin the due 
exercise of the same Ingh qualities may not win the 
same high reward. 

Bor seven years Munro labored dihgently and mi- 
ceasingly in the Ceded Districts. He has given ns, in 
his ovm clear, forcible words, an accoimt of the labors 
of a collector, and of the general S3'Stem of collection 
in the R>'otwaree country, wliich sparkles up, fresh 
and bright, amidst a somewhat dreaiy waste of “ Re- 
venue Selections,” and makes the whole process of 
assessment intelligible to the dullest understanding. 
“ The collector,” he wrote, “ sets out on his circuit in 
“ September or October, when the early mops begin to be 
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‘‘ 3'eapedj andtlie lafe ones to be doivn. On arriving in a 
“ clistrict he asse/nbles all the Rjots of the four or hve 
“ nearest villages. Tlie first business is, to learn how 
“ far the cultivation of the present j^ear is inore or less 
than that of tlie last. This is soon done, by the hel]^ 
of the Tehsildars'* and Curnunis’ accoimts, compared 
“ with tile reports of the Potaiis and Eyots. Where 
“ there is a decrease it is commonly owing to deaths, 
emierations, or loss of cattle. MHiere there is an 
“ iucrecase, it is usually derived from new settlers, or 
“ additional lands being occupied by the old ones. In 
“ the case of decrease, the rent of the lands timown up 
“ is deducted from the settlement of last yeai'; in that 
“ of increase, the rent of tlie laud newly occuj^lt^d is 
“ added; and in both cases tlie rent of the i-emaining 
“ lands remains the same as before. The rent of tlie 
land newh' occupied is determined bj'" the accounts 
“ of wliat it was in former times ; or, if such accounts 
cannot be procured, b}’’ the opinions of the most in- 
“ tebigent Eyots ; but. the full rent of waste land is 
not exacted until it has been in cultivation from two 
“ to seven years. The number of years, and the gra- 
“ dational rise in each year, depend iipon the nature 
of the land and the custom of the village. They are 
knonm to all parties,* and all doubts are removed by 
thcii* being detailed in a proclamation, oi covlc 
“ namah, under the collector’s seal, circulated to every 
village. 

“ If the cultivation is the same as last years, and 
‘‘ no failures occur among the Eyots, tJie rents I'emaiu 
imaltered. If tlio crops are bad, and it appears tbai 
some of the poor Eyots must have a remission, the 
“ loss, or a part of it, is assessed upon the lands of the 
“ rest., where it can be done wit-lioufc causing any 3ua 
“ terial inconvemence- This assessinciit nc^^el■ exceeds 
ten or twelve x^er cent., and is much oftciier re nm 
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quislied than carried into effect. In cases -vvliere it 
“ can be easily borne, it is frequently agreed to witlu 
out difficulty ; and if opposition is made, it is gene- 
“ rally soon got over, by tlie mediation of tbe Kyots 
“ of tbe neiglibonring Tillages present. These discuss 
“ the point in question •with the Eyots of the objecting 
“ village, teU them that it is the custom of the couutr}', 
“ use such other arguments as may be applicable to the 
“ subject, and never fail in persuading them to accede to 
‘ the demand, unless it is really too high, in -whicli event 
^ it is lowered. 

Wherever individuals or villages object to their rent, 

‘ iths^ always the most expeditious and satisfactory way 
■ of settling the dispute, to refer it to the Ryots of other 
^ ^ullages, who do more on such occasions in half an 
' hour than a collector and his cutcherry in a whole 
‘ year.*' 

All this, however, was merely experimental. The 
piestion of the eventual settlement of these districts 
'eiuaiued still in ahoAfanee. But experience had. 
strengthened hfnnro’s convictions; and the plan 
vhich he had recommended, as the disciple of Read, 
.n the Baramahlj was now, with some modifications, 
[uore authoritatively enunciated by the chief collector 
of the Ceded Districts. Writing, in August, 1807, to 
the Board of Revenue, Munro thus particularised the 
terms of his proposed Ryotwaree Settlement — The 
“ following articles contain the principles on which 
" the settlement should be formed; — 1st. Tlie settle- 
“ ment should be Ryotwaree. 2nd. The amount of 
“ the settlement shall increase and decrease annually, 
“ according to the extent of the land in cultivation. 
3rd. A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall 
be made in the suiwcy rate of assessment. 4tli. An 
additional reduction in the assessment of 8 per cent., 
or 33 per cent, in all, shall be allowed on all lands 
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yatered by wells, or by water raised b}'- macMnery 
fioui livers aiid nullalis, provided tbe cultivators 
" beep the wells or embankments (diiToas) in repair 
at their oivn ex^ieuse. A similar reduction sliail 
“ be allowed on tlie lands watered by small tanks, 
wherever the cultivators agree to bear the expense 
of repairs. 5tli, Every JRyot shall be at liberty, at 
“ the end of every yeai’, either to throw up a part 
“ of his land, or to occupy more, according to his 
^‘circumstances; but whether he throw U23 or occupy, 
“ shall not be permitted to select, but shall take or 
“ reject iiroportionai shares of the good and bad toge- 
“ ther. 6th. Eveiy Eyot, as long as he pays tbe rent 
“ of his land, shall be conside^'ed as the complete 
“ owner of the soil, and shall be at libert}- to let it to 
‘‘ a tenant, without any hesitation as to rent, and to 
sell it as he ]ileases. 7th, IS'o remission shall bo 
“ made, on ordinary occasions, for bad crops or oilier 
accidents. Should failimes occur, which cannot be 
“ made good from the ■prop^nty or land of the de- 
“ fuulters, the village in which they hapj^cn shall be 
“ liable for them, to the extent of 10 per cent, addi- 
“ tioual on the rent of the remaining but no 

furtlier. Stli. All rmoccu2>ied laud shall remain iji 
“ the hands of Grovemment, and the rent of whatever 
‘‘ part of it may be hereafter cultivated, shah be added 
“to the public revenue. 9th. All taxes on liouses- 
“ shops, and professions, all duties, liceiiees, &c., shall 
“ belong exclusively to Government. The Ryot on 
“ aYhosc land houses or shop-s may he buih, shall jiot 
“ be entitled to receive a liigher rent from tlicm than 
“ the equivalent of the survey rent of the gromid 
“ which they occupy. 10th. The rej^airs ol all ianl;s, 

“ which are not rendered private property b}-- an extra 
“■ remission, or dnswiiiiclUDf shall be made at, t) 

“ expense of Government- 11th. Tuckasy (advance 
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“ sTiall bo gradually discontinued. Potails, Cur- 

nums, and all other village servants, shall remain as 
“ licretofore, under the collector. 13th. Private credi- 
tors, "who may distrain the property of Pyots, shall 
“ discharge the rent ^vhich may be due from such Pyots 
“ to Government, and shall give security for it before 
“ they begin the distraint.” 

But this Pj^otwai'ce system, to 'svhicli hlunro clung 
with the tenacity of a man of strong convictions, was 
doomed to see many remarkable vicissitudes before it 
achieved, an ultimate triumph. Xn the first instance, 
lie who liad graduated as a revenue-officer in the 
Baramahl, and there first propounded his scheme of 
assessment, was condemned to see that tract of country 
given up to the Permanent Zemiudarr}’’ system. Im- 
perative orders were foiwarded from the higher autho- 
rities to carry out the Bengal plan of perpetual assess- 
ment. In the years 1803-4-5 these lands were divided 
into Zeniindarries, or allotments, of different sizes, and 
sold upon terms fixed in accordance with the original 
settlement. “ The extent of the available resources of 
each Zemindaree was shown from the original surveys, 
under the heads of cultivated, fallow, and cultivable 
lands.”'- But these surveys bad been somewhat loosely 
conducted. There -was an entire want of uniformity 
in them, except in one particular — that all the lands 
were more or less over-assessed. Upon the introduc- 
tion of the Permanent Zemindarry system this became 
miserabl}' apparent. The* new settlement, of course, 
was a failui'c — ^not because the system was had in 
itself, but because it "was applied to districts not pi'e- 
pared for its reception. It failed, indeed, because the 
early Pyotwaree men liad gi'eatly over-assessed the 
lands, and no S3'.‘^tem could have home up against sucii 
an exorbitant valuation. 


* CalcaUa Jievitw, 
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In 1807; Munro returned to England. Whatever 
may he thought of E3’-otwai’ee or Zemitidai^ee settle- 
ment, it is certain that dm-iiig his long residence in 
the Ceded Districts he conferred substantial advan- 
tages on the people. It was said of him the head 
of the Ufadras Government, that under his adminis- 
tration the inhabitants, irom disunited hordes of law- 
less freebooters, had become as far advanced in civili- 
sation, submission to the laws, and obedience to the 
magistrates, as an}’ of the subjects under the Madras 
Government; that every one seem satisfied with his 
situation, and that the regret of the people was uni' 
versa! on the departure of the principal collector.''-^ 
He had been thinking of Cleveland, who had “ esta- 
blished the Company’s Eaj in the hearts of the lull- 
people of Bhaugnlpore ’’t — wdiosc name, after the 
lapse of half a centirry, is still held in allectionate re- 
membrance Igy the people of tliat countr}', and to 
ivlioni even now the Court of Directors often refer, 
ivjtli ' approbation, in encouragement of othei^s of their 
servants whom they desire “to do likewise,’ t 

Of the general results of Munro’s Eyotumiee settle- 
ment two or three }'cars iifcer his departure from 
India, the Commictec of the House of Commons, in 
their Fifth Keport, expressed a most Hvorahlc 
opinion. § But he had scarcely turned his back upon 


* Afrnufc iif JPre^tdeni of I^ort SL 
Gcorcc, Oct. Wi, tSO’. 

f Writinp from Cfinura of tlic tRs- 
tnut of the vjli.asers, ho ‘-Per- 

severnrico o>i my part, jio^rcvcc. hrouclit 
ovor 301110 deserters, ami hy taWing to 
them (iR ynur fnciil CJo'voIanJ 
pri'baWy IjnvD doae, they brought over 
more, and I nm nQ■^^- getting oti as voU 
as I can espect. " — fiJ/anro iofforAbum- 
— GfdVs 

t See Jet'tcrs of the Court, quotwl in 
,.uii5equcnt ch. ijtters, on the Civilisation 
of the nhoels and the Hill a'ribcs of 
Orissa-, part iV. 

§ ‘‘ It appears to the Committee, from 


the examinations iTluch they hare made 
into tliccfloets of the R> otu.ir prinidph* * * § 
of scttleiiiciit, throughout the modem 
jio'ssess oils ot the CoinpaDy under the 
yjadrns Presidency, that it lias greatly 
iuvpto'.cl the ntuntiouof the cultivator 
Jinnling the hounds of the piiblie 
assessment and adjusting the actuM 
denutnd on each iicrson according to ids 
ability to satisfy it. . ; £u f-itnrabh- 
a change in their conditien has itccL’- 
Earily excited a eciufidenec auinng t tc 
Ryots in the equity and justice of tfie 
Compauv’s governuicul,’' Acs, Ac, — 
r/'V/?/( Jtoporl oj Ihc House of 
1810.3 
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JtladraSj when instructions were received bj’ tlie Go- 
vernment of that presidency, which compelled them to 
abandon the principle for which Mnnro had contended. 
The system of individual responsibiUty, which brought 
each separate cultivator into immediate communication 
with Government, was now to be given up ; and the 
old system of joint responsibility, or the assessment 
of villages, was, under certain modified rules, to be re- 
stored. 

This was a s^^stem of leases granted, for a certain 
number of years,'^ to the chief cultivator of each \dl- 
lage, who was to farm the I’evenue, or wherever it 
was practicable to the whole body of the Kyots col- 
lectively. “ It differed from the Kyotwar chiefly in 
the assessment being fixed on the entire aggregate lands 
of the village, not on each distinct and separate field j 
in its being concluded with all the Kyots collectively, 
not with each individually'-; and in its giving up to the 
Ryots not only’' the revenue to be derived from the 
arable lands, but that also to be obtained by after exer- 
tion from the Avaste also. In fact, in leaving, in con- 
sideration of a contract to pay a given sum as j^ublic re- 
venue, the entire internal administration of affairs to the 
vdlago community^'’t 

“ The object in view,” continue the same high au- 
thorities, “ Avas to adapt the rcAmnue administration 
to the ancient institutions and ancient usaues of the 

O 

country, to which the Hindoos are proverbially at- 
tached ; to suit tlie systern to the people, and not to at- 
tempt to bend the people to the system.” And there 
Avere practically many'- adA’antages in such an arrange- 
ment, not the least of Avhich Avas that stated by'- ISIr. 
Place, that “ no difficulty occurs in fixuig the value of 
all the lands together of one Aullage, but it avouM be 

* First for fhrcG, then for ten ytiars. Ja»najy 5, 1818, — ^ladras Sievemic 

t I\linitte cJ‘]\Tadras Soardofllcvemic, Selection^. 
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nearly impossible to assign to every small allotment 
its portion, so exactly, and ’ivitb siidi due regard to 
fertility of soil, and oilier circumstances, tliat some 
sliould. not benefit and otfiers suffer.” At all events, it 
did not to the same degree, if at all, place tfie people 
bound band and foot at the mercy of imscmpulous Teb- 
sildars. 

I cannot afford to dwell, as I could wish, upon the 
discussions wblcb arose respecting tbe advantages and 
disadvantages of tliis village system. I am greatly 
disposed to tbink that tbe Madras Boru’d of Bevenue, 
who contended strongly in its favor, liad tbe best of 
tbe argument. But they liad not the liest of the 
struggle wbicb then ensued. The higher autboiities 
were against them, blunro's vdsit to England had pro- 
bably not been without its effect upon tbe opinions of 
the Coiii't of Directors and the Board of Control; and 
toWin'ds tbe close of IS 1 7 instructions wei'e I'eceived at 
Madras for the abobtion of the village system, and ihe 
confirmation in all practicable cases of tbe plan of 
Eyotwar Settlement, with individual holders. It was 
alief^ed that tlm village system bad been tried and bad 
failS. The highest revenue autbonties declared that 
it had not been subjected to a fair trial, and that it bad 
HOC failed. They alleged, too, that tlm home authori- 
ties bad decided hastily on msullicient evidence. “Tim 
iudr^'ment,” they wrote, “wbicb has been pronounced iu 
EnSand against tbe village system, is founded on a very 
parrial and imfiivorable vieu'’ of its results ; for it does 
not appear that tbe authorities at liome bad, at the time 
when that judgment was passed, any information before 
them respectiun any other portion of it tlian its com- 
mencement, the triennial settlement^-- And they urged 

• ]\lhiuic of ^^adra 5 Bumtlr/ fitreriiM, G, ISIS. 
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tliat tliG restdt of tliat settlement was no test of tlie 
success or failure of the system, inasmuch as that the 
lands had been subjected to an over-assessment, ‘^founded 
the fallacious data of the Hyotwar collections.” 
fact, it Avas nearly evei'yAYhere,” they said, “ a mere 
rack-rent,” 

But the Ryot\YaT s^’^stem Avas iu favor at home, 
and orders were sent out for its re-introduction, in all 
possible cases, under certain modifications prescribed 
by the Court. At ibis period, the different districts 
of the Madras Presidency Avere subject to three diffe- 
rent systems. In Ganjam, Vizigapatam, Rajahmundr}’', 
Masulapatam, Gimtoor, Salem, Chiugleput, the Cud- 
dalore district, and the Western, Southern, and Chit- 
toor Pollams, the Permanent Zeinindarry system pre- 
Amiled. In Malabar, Canara, Coimbatore, Madura, 
and Dindigul, the RyotAvar system Avas in force. Into 
the Ceded Districts, Nellore, the tAvo divisions of 
Ar’cot, Palnaud, Tricliinopolj', Tiuivelly, and Tanjore, 
the village system had been introduced. Por a quarter 
of a century now under the Madras Government a 
series of experiments in land-revenue had been going 
on. One system had been displaced to make Avay for 
another ; each had been tried in turn, and itAAms alleged 
that in turn each system liad failed. They liad all failed, 
more or less, because the lands had been over- assessed. 
ThG}^ had none of them been fairly tried under a liglit 
assessment. 

But there were evils peculiar to the old Ryotwar 
system, Avhich its own adAmcates acknoAvledged, and 
Avhicli noAv, from the new modified system, Avere to be 
erased. Indeed, under the force of circumstance and 
the mutations of time, they had pretty well erased 
themselves. Tlie introduction, in 1S02, to the Madras 
Presidency, of tlie Cornwallis regulations, Avliich “ en- 
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grafted on tlie Indian codes the principles of Britisli 
justice/^ rendered the arl3itrary and illegal acts - ‘wliich 
rrere perpetrated for the enforcement of the Itjotwar 
system' 310 longer practicable. “ The new liegnla- 
tions,” it was well said, “ declared reyeniie to he sub-' 
ordinate to justice, while the Hyotwar system had ' 
rendered- justice entirely subordinate to reyenue.’’ 

The new laws/’ it was added, “ by their general 
prineiplesj and not by any specific enactment, took 
from the- native revenue-officers the power to ' punish 
and confine,’ which they had exercised to coerce the 
Hyot to cultivate, and annually to tahe from lum all 
that he was able to pay/’f Under the improved 


What those arbitrary and illegal 
aefs Tvere, may be gathered from the 
foUo'witig, which the Madr.os Board 
declare to be “ no exaggerated descrip- 
tion.*” — “ Ignorant of the true resources 
of the newly-acquired countries as of 
the precise nature of their landed 
tenures, we find a small band of foreign 
conquerors no toooer obtaining yjosses- 
eion of a vast extent of territory, 
peopled by vaHous nations, diSermg 
from each other in language, customs, 
and habits, than they attempt nhat 
would he deemed a herculean task, or 
rnther a visionary project, even in the 
most civilised countries of Europe, of 
wtiicb every statistical information Is 
possessed, ,and of wliicb the Govern- 
nient are one with the people — vjt;., to 
fix a laud-rent, not on each province, 
district, or country, not on ouch estate 
or farm, hut on every separate field 
ivithin their dominions. In pursuit of 
ibis supposed improvement, we find 
them nnmtentionafiy dissohdng the 
ancient tics, “tlic ancient usages” which 
untted the republic of eacli Hindoo vil- 
lage, and by a "kind of agrarian law, 
newly assessing and parcelling out the 
lauds which from time imrae.morinlbad 
belonged to the village community col- 
lecti^-eiy, not only among tiic indi- 
vidual members of the privileged order 
Ctl»c Afecrassidars and Cadeems), hut 
even among their inferior tonantrj' 
pile Pyao.arrIes) ; wc observe them 
ignorantly denying, and by flioir denial 
aholisbing private property in the land; 
VL'Suunng wliat belonged to a public 


body Cth6 Grama inanintnX and con- 
ferring in lieu of it a stipend in moue^* 
on one individual; professing to limit 
their demand on encli field, but in fact, 
by est«bLisJ?ing fir sucli limit im un- 
.atbainablemaximum, assesdng tiie Hyot 
at discretion ; and, like tiic l\r«3?iiI(Utn 
Government which preceded them, 
binding the Ryot by force to the 
piougb, compelling bin) to till land 
acknowledged to be _ ovcr-asscsEed, 
dr.s.gging him hick to it if he alr-'ronded, 
deferring their demand upon him until 
his crop came to rnalun’tj’, then biting 
from him nil that could be obtaincal, 
and leaving to iiim nothing hut in's 
bullocks and his seed gram — nay, per- 
haps obliged to supply Imn even v itb 
these in order to renew bis inelnnclioly 
task of cultivnting, not forliinisclf, but 
for Ibem.” 

f il/adros TJofirJ of Rcraiuc —An:l 
how this W. 1 S done may be gatharol 
from the continuatfnn of the pis-jage 
describing tiio good ctfifct^ of the Cuni- 
wnllis Regulations “The Tt-hdldir 
was stripped of the Aetn'cak or liand tor- 
ture, the stone placed on the hcaii nndf r 
n. burning sun, ilie stocks, and other of 
his former insignia of otbec, by (bo d s- 
play and occasional use of wlt'n-ii lu* 
Jiad been enabled to .saddle tf'C Ryots 
with the rents of such land? as he 
deemed proper. 27ic Ifctor deprimJ of 
lus fasces was no longer terrihle to the 
people." Tills IS a wonhy i!;u‘(r.iti m 
of the progress of Rritish ju'tivo. ; ’ 
wonder no« hovr nnviliing of tlic kind 
could ever have existed. 

Q 
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3Xyot^’'ai’ system tins roiglity opx:)ressioii Tras noTT to be 
formally repudiated and renomiced. All compnlsioiL 
or Tcstraint on the free labor of the Hyot n'as to cease 
imder the new system, and the native revenne-ohicers 
were to be especially warned against the assnmption 
and exercise of improper power. ^Freedom of labor 
was declared by the Conrt of Directors to be the basis 
of the new settlement, and the Madras Board of 
Bevcnne enforced npon the collectors the paramount 
duty of restraining their native underlings, and pro- 
tecting the liberties of the people. Under the new 
system, too, proprietary rights were to he recognised, 
which had not been recognised before ; and, above all, 
the heavy assessment, which had pressed so severely 
on the indnstrial energies of the P^yots, was to be con- 
siderably reduced. The orders of Government were 
” to fix snch a rate of assessment” as was calcnlated 
to give encouragement to agricultural industry, and 
thereby j)romote the general prosperity of the coun- 
tiy.” 

All the necessary preliminaries ha'vdng been gone 
through — ^the village leases having expired — many of 
the new ZemindaiTies, or Mootahs,”’" having lapsed, 
or been bought in, the improved Byotwar system was 
declared to he established in Madras ; and Munro 
liimself, who had been appointed to the chief place in 
the Government, took his seat just in time to give the 
fimsliing stroke to the act of final restoration. In the 
spring of 1S20, the Byotwar system was formally en- 
thi-oued at Madras. 

It would appear, on an impartial review of all the 
chcnmstanccs I have here briefiy recited, that many 
of the defects of the origLual Dyotwar system, as 
founded at the close of the last century by Colonel 


* Tiiat 15, til r; nltotmcnts intowhicli introduction of flic Permanent Ecttic- 
thc Bnmmalil lands ttctc divided, on the ment.— See anfc, page 220. 
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Headj and since developed and maintained l)y Sh* 
Thomas MnnrOj have been to a great extent remedied 
or removed under the system Tvliich is notr in force. 
The old system vras generally better than that irhlch 
ive foimd on assuming the government of the ceded 
districts, Bead and his assistants may have made 
many mistakes, and the subordinate revenue-ofheers, 
doubtless, committed many excesses. But, compared 
■with the oppression to which the people had been sub- 
jected under the Mysore princes, the defective adnii- 
nisti’ation which resulted from oinr infant exfaeriments 
must have sat lightly on the people. That these 
experiments, though carried on in good faith, and 
■with the most benevolent intentions, by veiy honest 
and very able men, were extremely faulty in principle 
and uiisuccessfLil in residt, is not to be denied. It was 
wholly impossible, not merely for a little knot of sol- 
diers, fresh from their military duties, but for thrice 
the number of experienced revenue- officers — the 
” crack collectors” of the present day — to have ade- 
quately superintended the assessment of the immense 
niunher of small holdings into which each village was 
parcelled. Every field was to be assessed ; and these 
multiplied assessments were necessarily left to the 
Tehsildai's,” or na’tive revenue- officers — au exlrcinclv 
corrupt and licentious set of men, who plundered the 
people without stint, and oppressed them ■without re- 
morse. The assessments made, under the cii’cum- 
stanccs, were extremely unequal; but cxcessivencss 
was their general character. These excessive assess- 
ments were the curse of the country. They brought 
everything to i*uin. Eirst one system was tried — ^then 
another. But over-asscssmeTii brought them aU to ■(•he 
gi’ound. It can not he said, that under the Per- 
manent Zemindai’iw settlement, Bengal is over-as- 
Ecssed. 

Q 


o 
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Sncb. TFoiild seem to liaTe iDeeii tke caTises of tlie 
faiitire of ail om’ initial efforts doxiag ike first quarter 
of a eentiuy of experimeut. But it is only just that 
ue should sejiarate rrliat may he called accidental 
circumstances of this kind from the inherent defects of 
the system. Oxer-assessmentj it may he said, is one 
thing — ^the Byotwar system is another. But I am 
not sure that it may not be fairly answered, that al- 
though over-assessmeut is not an inherent defect of 
the system, it is the result of one of its defects. If 
the land is not fairly assessed, it is pretty certain to be 
onex’-assessed. There is little fear of the yalnation 
falling short of the mark. Kow, the principal feature 
of the Byotwar system is the multiplication of hold- 
ings ; and the greater the numher of rights to be ad- 
justed, the greater the chance of their not being fairly 
adjusted. In this point of Tiew, the OYer-assessment, 
from wliieh so much evil arose, was a result of the 
system. But it was so far accidental, that it was 
remediable. It was not necessarily inseparable ftom 
the system. It might be eradicated by an equitable 
revision. Tlie assessments may be rendered less bm-- 
dcnsome, and it is to be hoped that the people will 
soon reaj5 the benefit of the change. 

The grievance of enforced tenancy — of the com- 
pnlsoiy occupation of tmdeshed lands — ^under which 
the Byots were for some time compelled to suffer, was 
a pure abomination. The practice was never openly 
recognised, and it is to be hoped that the Bmupean 
oilicers wei*e never cognisant of it. It arose out of a 
state of tilings peculiar to the Hyotwar settlement ; 
for the great division of responsibilities — ^the minute 
parccUmg of the territory — ^necessarily caused a lam 
upon the good lands, and exposed Government to the 
risk of having aU the indifferent soil thrown upon their 
bands. IVheu it was resolved that this cruel, most 
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outrageous system should he openly suppressed, the 
chief reyeuue authorities, though eager for its su 2 > 
pression, could not help admitting this practical CTii, 
and aclcnowledgiiig that the result of the reform rrould 
be mjtu’ious to our finances. But they declared that 
it was thenceforth “ to he clearly understood that tlic 
revenue is to continue, as at present, subordinate to 
justice,” It needed that nothing more should he said 
to give the death-hlow' to every argument in favor of the 
old Eyotivar settlement, than that it could not exist 
cotemporaneously -with an improved sj^stem of jnsticc. 

Another inherent defect in the system of annual 
settlements u'as, that it gave the tenant no proprietary 
interest in his improvements — ^that under such an ar- 
rangement every man, who l^y his o’wn industry or 
enterprise had increased the productiveness of the soil 
under Ms cultivation, was liable at the end of the year 
to pay the penalty of his eseidions in the increased 
assessment of Ms lands. But an catI, at once so unjust 
to the cultivator, and so disadvantageous to the gi-eat 
G overnment landlord, was not likely to he perpetuated 
by administrators who, as time advanced, took pro- 
gressively more sound and more liberal views alilce of 
their interests and their duties. I believe that xmder 
the modified Hvotwar system of 1S20, some efforts 
have been made to remedy this evil, and to give tlie 
cultivator a proper interest in Ms improvements. In 
1831, a series of questions was proposed by Lord 
IVilliam Beutinck to some of the principal revcnuc- 
olficers of Madi'as, relative to the working of the Byot- 
war system. Among these questions was flic follow- 
ing ; If a Byot improves a field that has alu'ay.s been 
ill Ms occupancy, by maldng a well, or by other cxtiu- 
ordinaiy application of capital, is his assessment in- 
creased, and if increased, is the increase either not im- 
medialcl}’’ taken, or so moderate as to give him an 
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ample return for liis experLditurc To iliis question, 
the principal collector of Coimliatore replied ; If a 
Ryot makes a tvcU on his ‘^punjah* land that has 
airrays heen in liis occupancy, in order to convert it 
into garden land, he receives a covde or lease, on favor- 
able terms, to ^vc him ample return for Ms expendi- 
ture this cowle extends to a period of five years ; 
punjali rent is paid for the first two years ; Iialf garden 
rent for the third year; three- quarters rent for the 
fourth ; and in the fifth year he pays a full garden 
rent, heing about quadruple of the original rent of 
the punkah fiicld, of whatever class it may hef’ So 
it would seem from this, that if a man improved his 
holding so as to convert it from a field into a garden, his 
rent was quachupled at the end of five years. This 
was the practice in Coimbatore. But the prixLcipal 
collector of Salem, in answer to the same question, 
said : “ In the Salem district no increase of assessment 
follows improvement effected at the expense of the 
cultivator.’''^ I hclievc it may be generally stated, 
that although the cultivator has more interest in the 
iruprovement of Ms lands than he had mider the old 
Ryotwar settlement, it woidd be far better if he had 
still more. 

^ In reply to a question, put by Lord William Bcn- 
thick, relative to the amount of land not under cul- 
tivation, the Salem coUcctor replied that in Ms district 
one half of the culturahlc land was uncultivated. f 
The reply of the Coimbatore collector was mueb more 
fiwQrablc. He repeated that there was about 22 per 


“ M Hr G-ra^’v-CcneraL 

Lr'tf 77rn;.’'irrf (piri-w; 

J-J /"' c,f Rrrrjiur ^Irl- 
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t Till ivtUct in tlie CnlQittia Rc'jtcio 
ftircady quottHlfTTlio^c Ftntistlcs pnnd* 
paijr rdnte to tiio Salem district, Eaya 
tlmteomccf tlic Iinds there nm 
Jrifip Tr.T^te, on account of over-nssc^s* 
raent. Xo enc trill ventarc to tahe 
inmli We cnliivation cf lUdch irmst 
tmprodactivc of profit, if not pwJuc- 
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cent, of iraste land in liis district. Tliese local Toria- 
tions may sometimes be accounted for by a reference 
to the state of the coimtry -vyben it first passed under 
our rule, but tbey are commonly regulated by tlie 
amoimt of tbe assessment. And looldng at the 
general state of tbe districts imder tbe Hyotnar 
settlement, it -would seem not to bave been favorable 
to tbe progress of cultivation. In 1821, Munro ac- 
Imowledged that there was no means of bringing more 
land -under cnitiva-fcionj and so increasing tbe reve- 
nue, except by reducing tbe assessment- iind twenty 
years afterwards Lord Elpbinstone enunciated tbe 
same truth. But although in all parts of the Bengal 
Presidency -under the Zemindarry and Village Settle- 
ments cultivation has greatly increased, the most 
recent authorities on the subject of the Byotwai’ 
settlements admit that we are " still collecting the 
revenue inherited from the most oppressive of native 
governments . ” 

Still, in spite of the over-assessment, the revenue 
is collected -with considerable punctuality. Tbe xm- 
rcalised amounts are not large, though much larger 
than they were. “ The Kyotwar system,’^ -wrote the 
Salem collector, in 1834*, having now been in opera- 
"tion here for many years, and the Byots being aware 
of the exact sum they have eacii to pay, and of llic 
time in which it must be paid, are in general pretty 
regular in tbeir instalments/* This authority gives a 
tabular statement of ten years, from which it appears 
that the nct-settlcmcnt in the first was 1,G90,210 
laipees, and in the last 1,4-10,024 rupees, but that 
whereas the per-centage of irrecoverable balance in 
tbe first year was 7 amias, G pie (or less "tlian per 
cent,, in the last it -ivns 2 rupees, 3 annas (or 2 per 

cent. In Coimbatore we have a similar account of 


* Sicri^'r, Jirnc, 1 S^2. 
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dimmislied receipts and increased "balances. Tlie net- 
revenne had drrmnislied in tlie last ten years ; and the 
per-centage of the balance has risen li’om 2 annasj 
G pie (or about 4 -) per cent,, to 2 rupees, 10 annas (or 
more than 2^) per cent. To what extent this may he 
attrihiilalde to the increased forbearance of the rc- 
Tcnuc-officcrs, I do not know ; but it would be just to 
take it into reasonable account. The legitimate means 
of coercion arc principally distraint and attacliment. 
J3nt sometimes tlie native revenue-officers resorted to 
illegitimate means of extracting blood from a stone. 
The heads of the villages, too, are said to have “ oc- 
casional recourse privately to various unauthorised 
modes of stimulating the tardy payer ; such as cou- 
fming, placing him in the sun, obliging him to stand 
on one leg, or to sit ivith his head conTi n cd between 
his knees, till the constrained position becomes pain- 
ful.” But all sueli -Ndolcnt modes of coercion are 
merely the remains of native barbarism — relies of old 
customs favored bv tbc mild Hindoo under the native 
govermnents. The European functionary has ever sot 
his face steadfastly against them, and has not been slow 
to pimish, on conviction, such cruelties as these. Even 
imprisonment is seldom or never resorted to m these 
(lays. “jN'o defaulters have been confmed in i^aol of 
late years,” said the collector of Coimbatore in 183-1; 
" in cases of mere defaidt this measure is not deemed 
essential.” 

Eonlcing impartially at all those things, I think it 
must be admitted that, although the Eyotwar settle- 
ment was undertaken, not hastily or heedlessly, hut 
niter due consideration, and uith a sincere desire to 
benefit tile people, tbc results do not indicate the suc- 
cess of the experiment. But unsuccessful experhnouts 
are no unconmton things in the history of liuman ad- 
ministrations. There is nothing more remarkable, as 
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there is notldng more mortifying than the fact, that 
juDJiy of the best efforts -vrhich hare been made for the 
advancement of tlie happiness of mankind have re- 
snlted only in the extension and perpetuation of human 
suffering. It Tvonid be easy to multiply instances 
illnsti-ative of this. Hut I conceive it to be one of 
those admitted facts mhicli need only to he asseided.*^ 

I turn now to another great revenue experiment, 
the results of which, as far as they have yet been 
ascertained, are only cheering evidences of the fore- 
thought and wisdom which have designed and fasliioned 
it-— I titcn to that great experiment Imomi as the 
settlement of the hTorth-AVestern Provinces. f 


**' “It is mortifying to the pride of 
inicnan wisdom to consider liow mncli 
evil j;as resulted from iJie best and 
least except] onnblo of its bocstod in- 
stitutions — and how tiioso cstabliih- 
lucntB winch hare been most carefully 
devised for the repression of guilt or 
the relief of rnisery, ijax'c become thcm~ 
Eches the fniitfn] and pestilent sources 
both of guilt and misery in a frightful 
and dfagusting degree. "liaws, without 
wljich society could not exist, become, 
by their very multiplicatron and refine- 
ment, a snare and a burden to those 
they were intended to protect, and let 
in upon us the hateful and most in- 
tolerable plagues of net ti fogging cbica- 

J 1 1 ^ * * V , • 


come centres of infection. TJis very 
police which is necessary to mate onr 
cities habitable, give birth to the odious 
vermin of Inforniers, tliief-catchers, and 
suborners of trcaciicry — and our pri- 
Eons, whicJi are meant cinclly to roform 
the guilty and secure the suspected, are 
eenverted into schools of the most atro- 
cious corruption, and dona of the most 
inhuraan torture.” — [LorJ JrjTrry.] 
j- I regret very much that in writing 
this chapter, 1 had not the assistance of 
Jlr, Dykes’ interesting Volume, *' S.aUm 
— an Indian Colleotorate,” whicli .axi- 
pcared about tbo same time as the first 
edition of tins work. It m.ay be Eiudied 
witii very' great .advantage by all wiin 
ivould make tltcmsclvcs .-le/juainied 
Avitb the working of the Madras rc- 
\cnuc-sy£tem. 


— uospiiais lor tim cure ol diseases Ue- 
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CHAPTER IT. 

The Settlement of the North-’West Provinces — Pirst Adinisition of thc_Conntr>' 
— Prininl ileasiiros of our Povcnue-OfUcers — Their InsufReiency — ^Injustice to 
the Old Proprietors — Praiids of Katire Ofticials — Government pleasures — 
Comtni'sloncrs Appointed — ■Partial Remedies — Further Ennclmonts — LJx, IL 
Bird — ^Tiic Yev: Settlement — Ita Agents — Its Charaeter — Its Results. 

"WirEN tlic armies of Lake and Welle-sley broke the 
klahratta po'Trei' on tbe banlvs of tbe Jnmna and the 
plains of Berar, and the north-western provinces of Hin- 
dostan became subject to tlie white men, who ruled in 
the Carnatic, the Deccan, and Bengal, and had established 
themselves in the priestly city of Benares, the settlement 
of the revenue of the ceded and conquered districts became 
a matter of primal concernment. Somehow or other the 
thiug was to be douej and it was to be done quickly. 
The country vras conquered, and now it was to be forced 
to give up its treasmes to the conqueror. Those treasures 
were no loinier to be found in a state of clitterinff condeii- 
saliou, hidden iu the bowels of grotesque idols, in gorgeous 
Pagan fanes, or buried in the palaces of prostrate princes. 
Tlie wealth of our new possessions was spread over a 
vast surface. It was to be found only in the soil; and 
being so found, there ax’osc a question regarding the 
mode of acquisition and appropriation — a question not 
quite so easy as that presented for the solution of lilah- 
inoud of Ghuxnce, v.dicti the treasures of the conquered 
V'lUTitTy dazzled the eyes and stirred the heart of the 
invader. 

Xiie territor.' first ceded was a portion of the great 
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province of Oade. Lord Wellesley was Governor-Ge- 
neral of India. His two brotliers, Arthur and Henry 
Wellesley, had followed the fortunes of their vice-regal 
relative, and were now witlun reach of liis directiufr 
hand. The soldier was laying broad and deep the foun- 
dation of his military reno'wn. But provision had to 
be made for the civilian, hlx- Heni’y Wellesley was in 
a more equivocal position than the maior-general, who 
was about to lead a division of tbe British army against 
the l^Ialiratl as of Berar. He was not a Company’s ser- 
vant. He had not graduated as an Indian administrator. 
He was simply what in the case of common men would 
be called an adventurer — a hanger-on. Lord Wellesley 
now made him lie utenani- governor of tlie ceded districts 
in Oude.’’’' 

It would bo difficult; to conceive a more onerous and 
more delicate duty than tliat which was entrusted to 
him. It was his to superintend the entire administra- 
tion, hscal and judicial, of a new and extensive tract of 
cormtiy, inhabited Ijy a race of people officially declared 
to be unaccustomed to any regular system of order or 
law, and habituated to commit tbe utmost excesses of 
vnolence and oppression.” It demanded a thorough 
Imowledge of the country and the people, but that whicli 
was not possessed at all by Mr, "Vl'ellesley, was possessed 
to some small extent by his coadjutors. A board of 
commissioners was associated with him; and under them 
were set to work the required array of judges, and 
magistrates, and collectors, with their Kegulations in 
their liands. The mlsmlo, which preceded our assump- 
tion of dominion, and the disorder winch we found in 
every department, were so vast, that it would have been 
a miracle if any great amount of success had allenuc'd 


* I <Io not to convoy tlio im- 
pression thnt tins sens merely a job, 
for there may have been sound policy, 
nt lliat tinie, in pLicinp tlio brother dC 
tfiQ Govertior-Gtineral at ibc licail of 
the provisional adniinistnitioa of tbe 


nctv provinces, Suob an arranccmfrit 
tnav have pi ven =onictliin£r of cli iractcr 
nnii diipilty lo the nerv tnovernent not 
to be (Icnvcti from nny other personal 
source. 
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our initial operations. A triennial settlement Tvas un- 
dertaken, mainly -witli the landholders, on the expira- 
tion of the current dnancial year j and a Pennanent 
Settlement Avas promised, after two more expemnents 
similar to the first, of tliree and four years’ duration. 

But soon to these ceded Oude districts were added 
tliose wliich we had gained, by right of conquest, from 
the Mahratta chieftains — a large and noble tract of coun- 
try between the Jnmna and the Ganges. The Bengal 
llegulations, already applied to the Oude districts, were 
now to bo presented to our uewl3^-aGqun'ed North- 
'\Yestcm Provuices. There Avas, after the cuiTent 3'car, 
to be a three years’ settlement, and then a four j’-ears’ 
settlement, and then a scttloment in peipctuity. So 
strongly" impressed was Lord Wellesley with a conviction 
of the advantages of the Permanent Sj^stem, and so eager 
was ho to promise those advantages to the North- 
Western Zemindars, that he omitted in the Begulalions, 
Avhicii he promulgated to make the permanency of the 
sctllemcnt, conditional on the confinnation of the Court 
of Directors."^ The omission Avns subsequent^ repaired 
by his successor. A ne^v Regulation announced to the 
landholders that the permanenc)' of the settlement Avas 
to depend upon the Avill of the authorities at home. 

The sj-stein of land-revenue Avhich obtained at this 
time Avas based upon the old establishment of AuIIage 
communities. These institutions existed but in an im- 
perfect, fragmcntar\“ slate; and Avheu the officers of the 
British Government began liastih' and loosely to esta- 
blish some intciligibie system of revenue collection, or at 
all events to make out clearly the ])arLics to Avliom the 
tState Avero to look for the apportioned amount of re- 
venue, they gi'opcd about painfiiUy in the dark. All 
snrts {jf claunanls arose, with titles good, bad, and in- 

* !n UOA .mtl Ttic proTt"'OTinl ^cesants and rcturiicJ 
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differeDi, and £ockeci to tlic Collector’s Coiu't at tlie 
cliief station, urging their proprietary rights. Enihar- 
rassed by these contiictmg claims, the Collector x^laced 
himscK in the hands of the “ Canoongo/’ or natirc 
Hegistrar. and decided according to his dictum upon the 
claims that were laid hefore him. There was little or 
no inc[uiry, and the decision was wrong. The amount 
of reYenuc had then to be feced ; and here again the 
authority of the ^dJlage functionary was generally fol- 
lowed, and the mluation was generally wrong. 

The diOiculty of the task was yery great, and it would 
liavc been strange if our first efforts had been more 
successful. One thing alone was certain at tliis time 
— that the amount of information possessed by tlic 
rcvenue-ofiicers in the Ceded and Conquered Prorinces 
was not sufiicient to enable the Government, with any 
hope of doing justice to its subjects, to introduce a 
j^eiananent system of assessment in tliat coimtry. 
T\^hen, therefore, imder the government of Lord 
l\IintOj ^rho had taken np tlie revenue opinions vith 
the liigh office held by Cornwallis and 'W'clleslcy, and 
had notified to tlic Zemindars and other proprietors 
(liy Itegulation X., 1807) that the assessment under 
tlic existing settlement would remain fixed for ever, if 
the arrangement should receive tlie sanction of the 
Com! of Lh’cctors, a Special Commission was deputed 
to the Ceded and Conquered Coimtry to give effect to 
tliis declaration, it is not strange that they should 
have hesitated to commit the State iiTevocahly to a 
measure which its executive officers were not prepared 
to recommend, and the country was not prepared to 
receive. A settlement, fixed in j^ciqictnih" at that 
time, could only be based upon error, the results of 
which would he laden vnth injuiw to the State and in- 
justice to the people. 

The Commissioners of whom I speak ■were IV Er. IT. 
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St.George Tucker and Mr. It. W. Cox, Setting out on 
a tour of inquiry early in the cold season of 1807, they 
Tisited all the different collector ates, and diligently 
sought the opinions of all the different collectors. They 
had the strongest possililc faith in. the principles of the 
Tcrmanent System, hnt the further they proceeded the 
more ohvions it became, that such a measure as the 
dcclamtiou of a perpetual assessment Tivould then he 
premature and dangerous.’’’ 

Tlic coUcetors u'crc nearly all of this opinion. They 
recommended short settlements, fiu'ther inquiries, and 
detailed smveys. It nas clear to them, and it rras 
clear to the Commissioners, that the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces did not at all rescmhle Bengal. 
“lYlicn Tve reflect,” m'Ote the latter, ''that the mise- 
ries of famine have perhaps hcen averted in Bengal hy 
the lamented patriot who gave the Permanent Settle- 
ment to that country, we feci the utmost repugnance 
at the idea of opposing its extension to our new jios- 
sessioTis. But P^engal is rliffcYcnt in many paTticnlars. 
The land is more easily cultivated, and is fertilised hy 
a periodical inundalion; water is easily procui’cd; 
wclh, rcsenmirs, and aqueducts are unnecessary ; and 
a large capital is seldom requhed for agricultm’al pur- 
poses. The infciaor landholders, and even the pea- 

santiw, can cann' on the cultivation of their lands 
♦ - • 

“withont those aids Avliicli must he finnished to secure 

“ Mr. Tucker, in rvCcr vcirs, oacn T ventured to couir^cl dolcy, iipon tlio 
fp".Vr n'" tka Commi'^ion; und I am Frronnd tlint wc ircro not nt tlic moment 
«*ria sa, iJi' rvfor-e, clc-^rly to stnte, on in a etnto of preparation to consumm.itc 
r-.rn natliyity, t';t tour^o ,chich ho ro prent an undtrt.ikinp; tmt it never 
p'ir^ne-1 rvt time. .~.ni ti-.e opinion': occurreil to my mind that tlic principle 
vl.itk ( • entert •siof-l. “1 irc.^ ap- of tlio mca.sure rvn*. to be fihandoned, or 
In v-nd's '■ to c-nrry th.it tlic landholders v.dio hid received 

in’-.j c V'Vti'tijei a meainre avhich ettc- from ik the mo^t eoleinn pkdpo plvcn 
e, ‘livr r Imiri'trr-tif n' bad rein^idereil in the mret niith'ntic form, tvcTC to he 
lo l.> f’'^.tinl to the pro'p rity of the ilcnio<l for c^er ll]c prnmi''M lioncfit, 
r- “rtrv. Alik:",-:!! vm'tirrlnp mrat and tint in the end they V'ore to 1>C 
e-iT. '■ rrediy in tl o op’uion j]n* it tr.vs c-v't rt''de r* a mere incumhnnee TJi>on 
-'.(’ri 1 mprta-a', ; that it Cf-nlaintd the* ranb Tint plwljm cm never bo 
a ti:*! irir-'pl' vj idi mu** in duo tHerv 1, nithonrh it remains nnfuIGllfJ.'’ 
1 ' ! vc;kea: rli tl ? ^cod anCcIpau-J, — giaS. /T.-rv.-c/-,} 
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ilie pTospoTily of tlie Wesfem Proyiaccs. But, aljovc 
all, TTC TTcre in eveiy respect "better prepared in Bengal 
to imdei'taBe a measure, wMcli, at a futiii'C period, ttc 
shall gladly see extended to the rest of our posses- 
sions.”’" 

The reluctance of the Commissioners, though not 
altogether acceptahle in Calcutta,! found favor hr 
Beadenhall-street. The Court of Directors approved 
of these recommendations, and wrote out earnest letters 
to Bengal, cautioning the local Government against 
committing them to any system of unalterable assess- 
ment. ‘‘ Before imdertaking so arduous a task as that 
of iiTevocably settling’ in perpetuity the lands of a pro- 
%’mce, and fixing the demand of Government upon 
those lands hi perpetuity, we have always considered a 
patient and laborious scrutiny of individual rights, a 
careful investigation of local peculiarities, together with 
a minute and detailed smwey of the extent, cultiva- 
tion, and j}roductive powers of the teriitoiy, as indis- 
pensable Supposing that in Bengal our ex- 

pectations had heen realised to then’ full extent, it 
would not follow that a plan of settlement which had 
succeeded in a coimtiy, of which we had been Jinm 
twenty" or tliirty years in possession, was equally ap- 
plicable to provinces which have lately devolved imdci* 
authority.”! And a few months later they vu’ote still 
more decidedly on the subject — The object of tliis 
present despatch is to caution you in the most pointed 
maimer against pledging ns to the extension of tlic 
Bengal fixed assessment to our ncwly-acquhcd territo- 

* T!/jtort of jl/irf'prt. Cot nnd 'Ttichrr^ ■ — " Tlicrc is room for ro^rot that the 
April XSih, ISOS — lievorur — gentlemen to irhom tho o^TOctititin of the 

Till? oltiliorato , ami very able report w ns inca'^iiro ''va? comtulttei] ehouhl ha\o 
TTitten by >rr. Tucker. It is not only put into <3('Jiboration not the I'-C't mcan'i 
full of vnhnble information, htU it con- for c.arr\ iny it into ofTect, hut tho cx- 
taini! tiio orpression of rounJ states- pcdicncy of the ruc.’.surc its^r-lf irhich 
Toaulike viorrs on many qucstio.ns of they ^vero fcJcclC’fl toorccutc,’' 
general policy, £ Giurfs letter io Hen;?--:!, Pchrwiry 

Tifr. Colcbronlro recordcvl .a long 1, IStl. 
niiumcou ttiQ subject, in ulnch ho said 
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rics. "We arc a^are of yoiir resolution not to declare 
any settlement permanent tiU it lias obtained onr 
sanction and approbation. It is not, borreTer, witboiit 
anxiety tbat nre bare learned from yonr late despatches 
that a triennial lease has been concinded in tbe Upper 
Provinces, ivbicb expb'es, ive believe, in tbe course of 
April, 1812, vrbereby tbe assessment in tbe tim’d year 
of tbe lease bas been declared by you to be permanent, 
provided tbat vtq sball confirm tbe terms of settlement, 
because tins arrangement may bave excited an expecta- 
tion on tbe part of tbe natives ivHcb we are not by 
any means prepared to satisfy.”^ 

Thus was the question of the permanent assessment 
of tbe Ceded and Conquered Provinces settled, at all 
events for a timc.f In tbe mean while short leases 
were granted, from tbi-ec to five years, to xiroprietors, 
or pseudo-proprietors of different kinds, to Zemindars, 
to independent Talookdars, and other claimants ; but 
even diu’ing those short periods it was often necessaiy 
to the nmowni -of assessment. All tins 

created much discontent. Many, unjustly deprived of 
tbeb proprietary rights, clamored for redress, and 
were told to appeal to the cbil courts. Tliis, in effect, 
nas a mockery and a delusion. Tlic pcrplcxitj^ was 
only increased. The ciTors of the revenue were often 
perpetuated by the judicial department ; and tbe 
suitor involved in new embarrassments more painful 
than tlie old. “Uecrees,” it is said, “were constantly 
]ia^<^ed so irroconeilcable uatb truth and justice, that it 
was absolutely impossible to execute them,” 

The mode of collecting the revenue tended equally 
to the peiqtctuaiion of injustice. The collectors cu- 


* r, 2 r, 1 '5 1 1 . 

- Tl,^ Ojiu-tij') 'HR' fn ’n t'f'no to 
riTi,'! n: tTi - In lift lion''', at:rl 

Trr_- V tn. of tfo O^xiTi, 

I.r;: Mr. sna Mr, 


Jt-lTocaU-il tlio introduction of 
the IVrtTiftncnc S^ulvment into tho 
Xnrt)i-Wc*t l’rovificc‘; but llie ma- 
joritv nf tlio Court did not tnlcrtain 
th'j I'rcjtc:. 
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deavoiired to guard against default by placing 'watch- 
men over tlio standing crops. If, in spite of this precau- 
tion, there -^vas a deficiency of revenue, the property of 
the registered landholder was distrained, and he binisself 
thrown into prison. Then the estate ■was put up to 
sale, and perhaps purchased, at a nominal sum, hy some 
astute native official — often a stranger from the lower 
provinces."^’ But as these large estates, although standing 
on the Government records in the aiame of some one 
recognised proprietor, were in reality often held in co- 
parceiiery among a number of sharers, of wliom Govern- 
ment had no knowledge, it happened often that the de- 
fault of a few caused the punisliment of manjn All 
were immersed in one indiscriminate ruin. The here- 
ditary cultivators were deprived, liastily and absolutely, 
of their rights, and compelled to sue for leases under 
some fortunate, perhaps fraudulent, purchaser, wliom 
they hated and despised. 

The processes by Avhich the old landholders were 
deft'auded of their proprietary rights Antried, more or 
less, according to circumstance and to cliaracter, but 
they all belonged to one common family, and liad many 
features of general resemblance. Many personal sketches 
might be given in illustration of the trickery practised 
upon unsuspecting proprietors b}' astute native officials. 
One, hoAVGAmr, Avill suffice for the purpose j it is a striking 
one 5 and I give it almost in the Avords in which the 
story Acas related to me. During the jjrcA'alence of tlie 
hot Avinds of ISIS, a zealous and intelb'gent cIauI officer 
in the judicial department Avas abi'oad in liis district, on 
duty. He was ibcing the position of a line of police- 
stations for the protection of the highAvays, Avlien he 
came upon a sequestered village, near the banks of the 


"VonrU' one-Inlf of fljo CjivrDr>nr4; anil jAtt'ihnlnd dlslricts iino lli':- 

liatiOa of nalU o ofTician. 
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Jumnaj and halting upon one of those artificial mounds 
which in tiiat part of the countiy mark the sites of 
ancient villages, was quietly enjoying the noble sunset 
and the line prospect around him. Whilst thus engaged, 
an old and respectable-looking Hindoo crawled out of a 
iieighhouring hut, and approached liim. The European 
official and the native villager soon fell into conversation. 
There was something in the language of the latter which 
fixed the altentio.n aud excited the interest of the English 
gentleman, and after a while he asked the native who he 
was, “ Who r am, do you ask answered the mam 
1 am the owner of that hut wlncli you have just seen 
me leave. IW20 I was, would you. know? I was the 
chief of all that your eye can take in from this height. 
The English gentleman asked how this had happened- 
Oh 1” said the old man, in the usual manner, by a 
ncehnn" (auction). And when the sahib pushed his 
inquiries further, told his story near!}’’ in these words; — 
When youf rule was first established iu these parts, I 
liad never seen an European, and naturally sought for 
some native authority through whom to make my ap- 
proaches towards the personage of this new race, wdio 
Wiis henceforth to be the lailer of my native province. 

“ I was advised to apply to a certain Husser Ali, then 
the Dewarv, and reported to possess great influence with 
the European collector. To him, accordingly, I repaii'cd. 
His story was, that the collector was like a tiger, and 
that I ought, for my own safety, to shun his fearful pre- 
sence, To euable me to pay my revenue without 
iucumng this risk, he advised me to send every instal- 
ment as it became due to him, aud promised that he 
would pay the amount faiilifully to the collector. 

* WTiUitr ISC' ro?.i:jjn{r conmro.] ir.?*', Jig Imd 

r-i'U, e-r, OT xrt, at nllKr, ITIV u^,r) the c^iaf' Hnd'.O propricter In 

UUimini UDt rcEcrntn’r; l>ut n)" thit part of the ccantry- 
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“ In an evil hour I tooh his advicG, and sent my money 
regularly to Kusser Ali. And so things went on very 
well for a year or two, when suddenly I was alaimed by 
the announcement that a stranger had appeared on my 
domain, and was enjoining all the cultivators to pay 
their several dues to hinn I sought the stranger out, 
and ashed him how he came to exercise such authority 
within the limits of my estate. ‘ Oh !’ said he, ‘ I have 
bought this estate at auction; and it is mine.’ I had 
never heard the word {neelam') before, and I hardly 
knew what it meant. But I hastened to Cawnpore, and 
there discovered that the Dewan, to whom I had paid 
the Groveniment dues, had kept back the amount re- 
mitted, so as to thi’ow the estate into arrcai’s ; he had 
then obtained an order for its sale, which, possessed of 
early information, he had easily managed to prevent, and 
had tinally got it pui'chased for himself, under a fictitious 
name. 

“ The fictitious name stood on the records until the 
Dewan retired from official life, when his own name was 
inserted as pmuliaser by private sale mom the man of 
straw, and thenceforth the estate Avas openly lieid as his 
own." 

This is one of many instances winch might be cited in 
illustration of the evils attending our first liasty efforts to 
“ settle” the revenue of the North-Western Provinces. 
But perhaps the lai'gest amount of injustice inflicted 
upon the landed proprietors at this time arose out of a 
confiision of terms. a man found that he had lost 

his old tenitorial right-s simply because the new English 
rulers had described him by a certain word, the dii'e 
import of which he himself by no means clearly imder- 
stood. The revenue-paA-ers under the first settle- 
ment were set doAra in the Government records, vrith 

n 2 
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few exceptions, as Bfoostajirs^ or Farmers. There was 
another column, lieaded r\-ith the word Malik^ signifying 
Proprietor, whicli was goncrall}^ a blank in the original 
books. The landholder little knew the relative imporiance 
of the two Avords — ^little dreamt that, in the cotu’se of a 
fcAY years, the ominous title under AYliich he Avas regis- 
tered Avould prove fatal to his claims to the continued 
occupancy of the land. But AAdicn the peiiod for Avhich 
ho had first contracted was at an end, he found hoAV 
'Mhe letter Idlletli." The astute native fimetionaries, 
Avho had folloAved the Biitish revenue-officers from the 


LoAver Provinces, hit the blot in a moment. XheA" saAv 
hoAV they could tuim it to account, and devised a scheme 
Avhereby a large portion of the landAvas SAvopt into their 
oAvn pos.^cssion. ^Vhen the original lease gi anted to the 
rccoidcd “hloostnjirs’* Avas at an end, the natb-c function- 
aric.s reported that the first conti actors Averc only farmers 
— ihnt limy had no pi opriot ary rights at all — but that 
ccrlain othc-rmen, Athose names they mentioned (princi- 
pally hlnsstdmnn names), Averc the legitimate propnetors, 
and ought to be so entered in the Government books. 
The collccloi-s placed too much contidciice in these 
specious stories, and tlic names of some men of .slraAA' — 
.'^omc relatives or dependents of tlm native officials — crept 
into the columns of the register, headed Avith the Avord 
jVu/i/r. The man ol slraAA'rnade Avay in due time for the 
real .Taenb. Anel sucli Avas the AA-holesale Avork of tliese 


SAipplaniers, that one man (a BcAvau, or chief native 
funriiuinuy under the collector) contriA'cd to ]rosses3 
liiinw-lf of ninety targe villages, Avhiht another had 


become sele pio]jTr>.tor 
diridon, Avhieh at fn."! 


of the whole pergunnali. or sub- 
con^^i{ul^.d his official juiisdiction 


1 idisccldar."*' Xo wonder that it AVas said, Avith nsto- 
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nishment, by thej^eople of tlie Upper Provinces — Yours 
is a strange rule. You Hog a man for stealing a brass 
pot, and reward Lim for stealing a pergunnah 

Thus were all the estates in the country passing away, 
one by one, from the liunds of the ancient proprietors, 
wdio stood, bewildered, confused, dismayed, scarcely 
knovdag by what strauge juggle they were suddenly, but 
almost imperceptibly, deprived of their rights. Mauj’-, 
as their descendants related, died of a broken heart. 
Others, less capable of silent endurance — high-caste and 
high-spirited Pnjpoots — stung by tins antlioritative in- 
justice, took tlie law into their own bands, aud boldly as- 
serted their rights — the riglits of ceutmies of possession — 
in the teeth of the ii])start claimant who had been ^mster- 
day installed by tlie fall of the Gorernment liammer, or 
the juggle of a fraudulent De wan. Acts of open violence 
— even midnight murders — were committed under a 
sense of this intolerable wrong. The eyes of Govern- 
ment were then opened. It hud become clear that some- 
thing must be done. 

It must not be supposed, however, that tire civil 
servants of the Company were wdiolly ignorant of, or in- 
different to, the ■wi'ongs which were tlius pressmg upon 
the very e.vistcnce of the old proprietors. The ejms, at 
least of some of them, were opened to this monstrous in- 
justice, and strenuous eflbrts were made to redress the 
grievances which stared them so obtrusively in the face. 
Foremost among these may be mentioned the names of 
Mr. Henry Hewnham and Mr. Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son. In 1813, Sir. Newnham took cliarge of the col- 
Jectorate of Cawnpore. He examined into marij* of these 

*_T]icre were three Ecttlomcnls mndc some other re.il ncirly-dls- 

dnrinp our first ten year;' posscEsion covered proprietor, sr:\s inscrtctl; and 
of the Xorth- Western l*rovinccs -(from in the third, that of Nvi'fcr AIi, cx- 
1603 to 1013), Iti the fir^t book, the Eevvan, or some otlicr of the same class, 
cotumti headed JiattV. (Proprietor) was wns rcjrislcrcd ns pitrcliascr from the 
nlmost entirely n. blank. In the second, raid fictitious Mahomed Roosttim. 
the name of ^ifahomcil Roost nm, or 
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cases of fraudulent transfer of property, and reported 
upon them to the Revenue Board at Rumictabad. The 
Board, hovrever, had no power to interfere, and the 
sufferers were referred, for their remedy, to the civil 
courts. Many suits were then instituted, but the word^ 
again, was more potential than the fact. Our judges read 
the unhapp3^ word “ Moostajir,” and could not possess 
themselves of the idea that a Moostajix coold be auy- 
tiiing but a temporar}'' leaseholder, in the English sense 
of the term, and so either the case was dismissed, or the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. 

Matters rvere in this state when, in. the early part of 
1817, Jibr. Robertson assumed the office of Judge at 
Cawnpore. He had lieaid little or notliing of the 
peculiar cases of wliich I am now writing, and took up 
the ilrst on the file without any idea of its especial im- 
portance, He saw at once the liideons injustice of oust- 
ing a man in actual possession, solely on the strength of 
the w'ord under which his name had been entered in tlie 
Government books, and he called for proof of the title 
under achich th.e ‘supplanting Mcer RoosUun, who had 
crept in so insidiously as “ lilalik,” held the litigated estate. 
Ho proof, of course, was foithcoininc : so the English 
juilgc Ignored liis claims, and decided in favor of the 
original Moostajir,’' vdio was shoivn at the same time to 
have been, from time immemorial, tlic head man of the 
village, and as such, the legitimate contractor. When 
this decision uus pronoiuiced, an excited buz;; j-an through 
the conrt-housc, and the excitement ■\v,as caught up by 
the natives outside the walls. The triumph of the 
wllage landholder? was great : but unfortunately it was 
short-lived. The c,asc was refen'od to the Cmut of 
Appc.al at Bareilly, and the court cancelled the decisioii. 
It ws'^ lield that any man's title was better than that of 
the nnfortiiiiate contr.ictor who had once been registered 
a IMoo^taiir. 
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Fortunately, Mr. Kol^ertson ■w'as not a man to be 
checked, when on the right path, by such obstructions as 
this. The court continued to reverse his decisions ; but 
on a special appeal to the Sudder Conrt of Calcutta, of 
wliich Mr. Courtenay Smith was a member, there was 
some inclination in that highest quarter to side witli the 
Cawnpore judge. The process, however, was too dila- 
tory for Mr. Kobertson’s eager sense of justice, and he 
took the irregular course of translating some of the 
awards of the Court of Appeal, and forwarding them 
with a letter to Government. This mode of procedure, 
though unusual, was not unsuccessful. In 1S21, a Re- 
gulation was passed recognising the injustice which, 
under cover of tlie Sale Law, had been done to “poor 
and ignorant men,” and appointing Commissioners to in- 
quire into all tile transfers of property which had taken 
place during the first eight or ten years of our govern- 
ment of the Is orth- Western Provinces, and the general 
state of the landed tenures. 

Little permanent benefit resulted from this. The ma- 
chinery was not suited to the puipose. It was too stately 
and formal. An immense quantity of work was thrown 
npon it ; some inquiiles were instituted ; some unjust 
decisions were reversed, and many compi'omises were 
effected. A partial remedy was applied to individual 
cases ; but the root of the evil was not touched. Indeed, 
these judicial tribunals were not suited to such a purpose 
as the adjustment of teniforial claims/' They wlio had 
thonglit most on the subject iveiu of opinion that the 
required settlement was best to be effected by revenue- 
officers, moving among the people, conversing freely 
with them, and altogether extilcating themselves from 
the formal incumbrances of official state. 

* Tlic fit.'t conmiissioncre niipointcd ndvnntJipeoiislr; Injt Trlienylicv 
^^’cro Mr. W. W. Bird nnd iMr. II. G. canferred on all tlio comniitiiontrs oT 
CliDStiai], nnd ns lonp n= tlic rpccial revenno, ■n'itlioct repard to iVtir c’pe- 

ItontTs, fij creatcJ, trero in tlie linnds cial iitncss, Uic conrcquetircs fcre most 

of JiicJi mm, t])o rrpnl.itimi trorlicd porniciouf. 
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PorciHost nmoBg' tlicse M^as Holt itaclvCTizic* a 
man of large ancl li])eral views, and of a tlroaglitfol 
nature, who told the collectors to shoiilder their guns, 
to go out among the people, and bring back infor- 
■mation Viith their game. Yiews of this land led to 
the franmig of a regulation — very famous in the his- 
tory of Indian Land-Kevenne — Imown as llegulation 
Yli. of 1322, which was, doubtless, an advance upon 
an^dhlng that had hecn hefore promulgated, but which 
vns not without inherent defects. It was stulfed too 
full of regmrcnicnts. It imposed upon a limited agency 
ahuost unlimited duties. It emanated from one, in- 
deed, who liad not graduated in the revenue depart- 
ment, and who had over-estimated the amount of detail 
irork winch oiir reronue-oiEcers coidd adequately per- 
form. The piinciple was sound — the proposed system 
-was excellent — l}ut for want of sufficient means to 
eairy it into effect, if was one of difficult accomplish- 
ment. So it happened that thcM’ork of i’e%dsion went 
on so slowly, that when ten years had elapsed trom the 
fiinc of its initiation, it was calculated that it would 
take sixhr more years to 2 'cndcr the work complete, 
Prom all that I have ■wa’ittcu up to tliis point the 
reader will gaui no very clear conception of what is 
the nature of the revenue settlement existing in the 
Tsorth-YYstern ^ro^mces of India. TJp to iliis point, 
indeed, there is little hut confusion and obscurity in 
my pages, as there u'as little hut confusion and ob- 
‘^ciirhy in the revenue administration of that part of 
the counlvv, Y'c fenmd that a a:rcat varieiv of tenures 
Inul hecn recognised hy the native govermnenhs, prior 
to the ee^-^iion of the provinces; and wc took wliat ire 
found ^v^^hou^ considering whether we were adopting 
indigenous institution':, or merely the corrupt growth 
of lutirfsation and rihusc. IVo were not answerable 
for the of disorfranisation and misrule, ivliieh 
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L*ame ripe to oin* Jiands; nor conJcl wo obriate the 
neeessaiy evrls of ibat worst of all iransiti on- states 
— tjie transition of a pco 2 >lc from one go^i'emmcnt to 
another. It would have been strange if, at such a 
timej there had not been a scramble ; it woidd Iiavc 
been sti'ange if some impostors bad not stepped in, if 
jnst riglits had not been temporarily obsermed and 
fraudnlent claims erroneously recognised. Onr British 
adniinisti’ators, in tliis epoch, Icnew just as much as 
they could reasonably be expected to know. TJicy had 
a clear conception of a Zemindar, and some idea of a 
Byot. All the proclamations and regadations issued 
at this time, were addressed to “Zemindai’s, inde- 
pendent Talookdars, and other proprietors.' Doubt- 
less, there were such personages in the Ceded and 
Conquered Countries, but the otlici- proprietors''* in- 
cluded a far more important class. The collectors, 
who were pitshcd up damp from Bengal, loiew little or 
nothing of the rdllagc commmiitics, wlticb, from re- 
mote generations, had Nourished in Upper India, But 
from year to year, as time advanced, knoivdcdgc da'wncd 
more clearly upon them. The darkness began to dis- 
appear. Our rc^'‘enue-olficcrs saw uith greater and 
greater distinctness facts instead of fictions before 
them. They bad peopled the proAinccs in the first 
instance ^rith tlie iallcr. caiT^fing tJicir o'wn precon- 
ceived notions of landed tenures and auTicvihui'al sys- 
tems to a coimtrv wbicli know little or uotbiiie: of the 
things which their new rulers had 5teroot;i,qicd in theij' 
minds. But in time, the ancient institnlion'^ v'hich 
had been shrouded from them, m* which they only saw 
in a glass daikly, they now saw face to face: and with 
this knowledge enmc the conviction of tlic bm’den of 
u'rong u'lfich cur ignorance must liavc brougld ^l])t>n 
the land, 

Tlic sett lenient of the iforth-IVcslcrn IVonnecs is 
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no^y officially described as a “ Putteedaree” Settle- 
— tbat is, a settlement made vdtli tlie “ Puttee- 
dars,’* or sliarcrs of estates. Put in our earlier revenue 
transactions in tlie Upper India Pttle or no account 
■^vas taken of sucb people as “ Pniteedars.”f They vrere 
tbe proprietoi’s of the several allotments of estates 
bcld under tbe old village system — system vffiicb 
our administrators in tbe early part of tlie present 
century" trod down so remorselessly in tlieir obase of 
Zemindars and Talookdara, and otlier great individual 
proprietors or contractors of tlic same class. We 


bad, indeed, contrived almost to crusb these village 
communities, and had committed tlio great cardinal 
cn’or of governing tbe people after any other fasliion 
than tlioir own. Put nutb a progressive increase of 
knoArJedge came a progressive improvement in the 
adminish’ation of om* new provinces, and wc began 
more and more to shape our system in accordance 


■with the institutions and usages of the people. It 
ivonld he easy to trace through the Pegulations of the 
drst qcfortcrof t?ie present century ginning indications 
c»f tins expansion of knowledge — of this ever-in creasing 
desire to lessen the gulf between the rulers and tbe 


ruled, and to adapt our forms of government to the 
real vcipiireinciits of the country. Put it was long 
before so diffieiilt a subject- — one so intricate in itself, 


* TaniVllL'i cntif* definition'; are no 
('v'iT tldn;;': tft ".rite, f o T ;;lndK' Ayirrow 
n (Ku*rn'i'.nn o'"!!;!:- rottCLnUrt^ SeiUc- 
*1 ftit tfijin (J.t! ** S ! ntKtienl I’ajiof*; VC' 
I-.tm.: to Indn," ri-c\ntl_v i>reji~icd at 
tf. ' Jn iiA flfiijs-’; — '• UniScr the Ihittci.- 
dir,--' {'nune tl tr fnttic c'tftte is par- 
t' hM t"at into nlVtrnrnt-i, nnil iV.'.ncc- 
1'x.Trrxrd th*. ‘iiotai in the ntt profit' 
jjn'' fjr rf;Divn'’rol p-irlinns 

(''■J'lr.d, T'-iJi proprietor or ■'hare.hoMcr 
t,r 5' rt U-r < th - n;rric;i!t'jr.-\l mnnape- 
n ' nt i-f Its ; -rats' alV-tmcnt, parjntr 
thp-' i^rh t:,.' repr--*' nt-tivi- of th^- pro* 
N.. iv ' itntif.cril ir, or, pf-r- 
f'l' f ('tJ (if the ^ur-'i 

ir't.’lr: . it of thr Gdi tmiiierii nvtrnn' 


as man Iiavc been nprccd to nmor;p 
tlictjiFclv'cs, in til'tributincj tiic n;r^rc- 
Ratc n'fcs'mcnt. In tbo crent of 
indiviiliial dofnilt, n joint rc^itoiisituHly 
ntt^aclK•s to the triiolc prDprictarT(t>rx]yf 
but any proccr-dinj;': mstit«tc4 by ibc 
Govommeut for the realisation of the 
defickncT, arpuhl 1>c direott'd. In tlic 
fir^t in'lnneo. tipaln*l the dcfaiiltitJC 
nJIolnroiU. ’Jlic chajnctcrlfitc of tbo 
I’uttotdnreo^ tcjiuro h cnUivntion in 
tcvrralty acith joint rcxponsibllily,*' 
t The fir<t I}(‘pailnti(in oldcli I can 
lintl, inaiiirf.-stinf nnjtlnmr Him un 
aerjunintatj'-t.* ^rltb thp I'utLraHlnrec 
system, ij Jrc^itl.ation IX, of I?) 1 . 
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and to tlie eye of a foreigner rendered doubly in- 
distinct and mysterious by tbe social exclusiveness of 
the people — 'Vas fully mastered, in. ail its bearings. 
Tiie more we learnt, the more clear it became that ve 
had committed a giicvous mistake in ovcrlookiiig the 
\illage communities, and the more eager ve became 
to make atonement for the evil we, had done. 

Tlie new Hcgulation, of Tvhich I have spoken, was a 
prodigious advance upon aU its predecessors. It indi- 
cated a larger laiowledge and a pm-or benevolence. It 
pledged the Government to ascertain, and when ascer- 
tained to recognise, the territorial rights of all classes. 
It was its object “ to introduce a general and scientific 
suiwey of the country, to mark carefully and to record 
tlie boundaries of every idllage, to register '(he sej^a- 
rate possessions, rights, luivilcgGS, and responsibilities 
of those communities who hold theii* lands in severalty, 
and of the several interests of those ivho liold land in 
common.” 

The sum payable to Government by ei'ciy indhddual 
sliarcbolder was to be recorded : but everv indlGdual 
sbareboldcr was not to have immediate iTansactions 
with Government. The payments of the share- 
holders were to he made coUcciivcly, by the head 
man of the village, or other representative; and a 
joint respousihility was recognised. “ It was intended,” 
says kir. Campbell, “ to combine the advantages of the 
Eyotwar system ivitli that of idllngc leases. ’’f It 

* JlaiKcs' JS'r'tf: cji In Ciis Cic? prent proportion of ilic 

/Voi'inwf A very infcroiitinj: Innd is cuJtiv.-itcti by tcnunt^; .Tnitniic 

■work, all consult \'Jio tlu' Flinrers !in\e not tlioir rtiurcs 

Eire fiirtber inronnntion recnnliiitt tlio mfely divldotl ofT— tlic 1eiimit'= -ire tiic 
lii-^tory of tliis prent scttionicnt, nnii ton.nita of oil in common- Tlic prn- 
tlie nnture of lanticti tenure'; in the priotnrs pcncrally lire in (lie vltlnpc, 
Kortli-West, A clcirer conception of nutl tlicir O'vii cultivation if taken into 
tlic villapc communities is to iio derit ctl .account at loircr r.Uc.". 'nievrliniccol* 
from it, tlian from any otlier rrork with lections .arc broiipljt lopetlicr, the re- 
rrhich I am acftuainte'd. venue paid, and tlic surplu-' divniol 

f pnpc n2'5.— ‘^TIic anionp tlie proprietors, acconlinp m 

most corniuou Icnun'’ of all in the the fractionnl fliaro hy c-tcIj. 

Korth-West," fays Mr. Cvtupbell. “ i<! When there arc many projirictor^, ojie 
ih.at rvherc n villapo Itelonpv not to a or tiro arc cho'cn repre* er.tativf': and 
sinplc ijt'li vidnnl. hut to a sinplc family, nicnapcr*.'' 
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nfibrded anijde protection to individuals without clogging 
the wheels of the ndmuiistrative inacliineiy with a mass 
of individual contract.s. 

Snell, brioilj" stated, was the intent of the iiew svstcni 
of revenue adininislration which was to he introduced 
into the hlorth- Western Provinces of India. But the 
gi’cat refonn, as I Imvc said, did not proceed apace, for 
want of an eilicient agency to reduce it to energetic prac* 
tice. Ten 3 'cnrs passed away, and the progi'ess towai’ds 
a thorough revision of the settlement was painfull}'' small. 
It was plain, therefore, that the machinery must he im- 
proved. 

Lord iVilham Bentinck wms at this time Governor- 
Gonoral of Intlia, and he was on a tour through the 
Upper Provinces. lie saw at once that it was neces- 
sary to do soinotliing to give more elective operation 
to the provUion of the famous Ilcgulution VII. of 1822. 
llaUiug at Allahabad, where a Board of Kevenne for the 
PTorth-V estern Piovincos had been recently established, 
he took counsel with all the best authorities on the spot, 
and the result was another famou.s regulation, knowm as 
livguiaiion IX. of 1833, under which the present settle- 
ment has been prosecuted, with so inncli vigor, to its 
completion. It cinhraccd all the objects of the previous 
regulation, with other collateral aims, and it greatly 
improved the machinery of revision, ajjd cnlai'gcd the 
pcrsomil agency to he employed. Special settlement 
tifiic, rs were to be appointed, not burdened with otlier 
duties; civiliatis, "with .all their liiiie and all tlieij' cnorLnes 
to'litolow ipion the great work that opened out before 
tllem, 

Tlic ohjeef' wJiich it v/ns now proposed to embrace 
were these; 

I. The revision of the assessment. 

J. llu' better divjstoti of tlio instalments of revenue 
payable to Govornnieiit. 
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3, The deiTiarcation of the exterior boundaries of 
estates and villages, 

4. Tlie correctiou of the system of accounts at the 
Telisildar’s offices, and the arrangement of their records. 

6. Tlie formation of a fund for the construction of 
roads. 

6. The establishment of a provision for the support of 
the village police. 

7. The resumption of all liidden rent-free tenures 
brought to liglit by the siu'veys. 

8. Tlie recasting or retention of the large tenures, 

9. Tim demarcation of the component portions of 
cverj' village ; the recording of the several riglits com- 
prised therein, and providing for their maintenance; 
and the registering of all rights which may spring up 
hereafter. 

The ti’act of country subject to these operations 
equalled in extent the whole of England and of Scotland, 
It stretched from Goruckpore on the south-east, to Hissnr 
on the north-west, across a line of 700 miles, for the most 
part along the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna.''" In 


The Nor(h*Wost Trovinces con- 
(nin, by tlic Inst and most accurittc 
returns! Tl,t)S'i square statute miles, 
ivitb a popiilntioii of i?3,I9&.GG5 soulg. 
Tlic Ia)irl.rc\cmtc, demanded from 
tbrm in lSlfi-7, amounted to rupees 
4,ori,£9,92l ; jii addition to 'irliich they 
paid in tlie same >ear a rott sum of 
rtij^ecF, 3 6, GO, 501 (includinp collections 
due for former >carH), ou account of 
j\bkarT, and oF rupec.s 12,33,903 for 
Ftamps. Tlic custnui? duties, Icricd 
on tlic frontier during tlie same period 
(by fur the greater part of tvbit li must 
be considered n taN upon these pro- 
vince:), nmnuutcd to about rupees 
2G,00,000; thus making up, nitk other 
minor foureoEt of iiicoine, a total re- 
venue of more than tiic croros of 
rupees. TJio vhole territorj' is tli- 
^^ded into tbirty-tiro districts, ivlncb 
arc class,_,jl ,,, divisions. TJie 

nbolo of tlic’sc have conic under sur- 
'•ey; but lliere has, of ciinrse, been no 


pener.al revision of the revenue in 
those p.arts of the Benares division, 
of ivliicli the Gor eminent demand was 
pcrnianently fivcd in the tear K53. 
'Tlie rcrenne lias there remained iin- 
altered, c.vcept in cussts nliere an 
c.stale Iiail always been famKi], and 
the deni.and liail tiiercforc ncrer been 
determined in perpetuity ; or where 
the jicmmnent demand had broken 

down, and required rcMtiiction 

In extent of territore. therefore, 
t!ic provinces which, wiili tlic nloso 
partiat evceptlonf, have come under 
fettlcmcut, arc about equal to Eng- 
land and bcotfaiid. ’'^ithoul Wales. In 
]V)int of population, they nbnit rqtni 
It.aiy, including blcily and Panlmia; 
white the grass rcienue, realistsl from 
then], cvcceds by nnc-half tliat of the 
kingdom of Belgium. 3'ollowing the 
tine of t)ic Ganges and .Tiimnn, the 
extreme distance, from Gonickpore cn 
the south-east, to ilis-.ar on the north- 
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this country was embraced a large variety of soils and 
climates, and numerous races of people, differing froiu 
each othev in character and in the institu- 

tions vrhich they favored and developed. Between the 
country to the east of the Ganges, and. that which lies 
westward of the Jumna, the difference is peculiarly 
striking. On one side noble forests and mango -groves, 
fields rich with an abundant harvest, spailding streams 
and pools of water vary and refresh the landscape, whilst 
on the other there is little more than a dull uniformity of 
arid plain. Between these two extremes lies the Boab, 
the country between the two rivers. Here there are 
signs of a more advanced civilisation — of a fuller develop- 
ment of industrial energj’’ and skill. Here are the large 
towns and the more important villages, and here the 
labor of man has striven to compensate for the deficien- 
cies of nature, and to make the soil jdeld abundant 
produce without the aid of the heavenly nourishment, 
wliich is seldom wanting in the country to the west. 
l^Iaiuly upon artificial irrigation is the country dependent 
for the security of the crops. Within the boundaries of the 
North-West Provinces there are soils of all kinds, from 
wet clays to light sands, adapted to the gi'owth of various 
descriptions of produce — of sugar, of wheat, of rice, of 
cotton — and as many varieties of cultivators as there are 
soils under cultivation — Pajpoots and Brahmins, Jats and 
Gopiur?, with different manners, different characters, 
and different descriptions of landed tenures, different 
method? of mcasurcinent and modes of assessment, differ- 
ent distributions of property, diftbrent laws of inhcritance. 

T-'e'it, i; rf'nrlT TOO In ihU wiao Delhi, hare nil pccul Sari tits trliich dla- 

rxpnn-e nf innrJi tUrwitv of tinrniJjJt them, net only from other 

nrtii cfi^raclcrp natu- fribc-^, but from meu of tbc finrno 
ra'ij- me: vitli ani^np the nrenpants trSbo in other plncc--.— [ Co/«<t/a Hc- 
cf the Tlie Rvp ^ of Aiimplmr, mVw, No. xxIt. Article: “ The Sot- 
th^ TtrCiinm of C-i-.mpore, the Alur th.-mont of tito Korth-Westetn Pro- 
of th:* TOT-jrc^ of the Jumna, the rince*.’'] 

Gnjnr of Mceml, anl the Jat cif 
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There Tvere, of course, generic resemblances establishing a 
certain unity of descent ; but the varieties wre so distinct 
as to render it necessary that nothing should be done 
Tvithout a close study of the local peculiarities vr-lneh dis- 
tinguish the different members of the great family.'^ 


* TIio TTriter of tlic Settlement 
article in the CalcuUa Hcvicw, above 
quoted, gives the most grapliic picture 
of the general outu'ard characteristics 
of the NorthAVosfc Provinces uith 
Tvhicb I am acquainted, 

“ Tho ISTorth-Wcst Provinces,” fie 
irritcs, ‘‘arc situated almost Gntirel 3 '’in 
tlie valleys of the Gauges and Jumna; 
tiieprincipal part of them lyingbetirccn 
those rivers. There is little varietj' in 
tlio Hat alluvial sod to attract the admi- 
ration of a passing traveller, accus- 
tomed to tho intercfiango of hill and 
dale in other countries. Ncv'crthdess, 
if ho loaves tho high road, -and pene- 
trates into tho more secluded parts of 
tho country, he is‘jU ncknoirledgc that, 
oven liere, tho lintuJ, ‘ wluch makes all 
nature beauty to his eye.’ has not boon 
ovanting. If ho visits the districts to 
tho cast of the Ganges, ivldch border 
on the Sub-IIimalayan hills, ho mill 
find much of tlie luxuriance of tropical 
repetation, togotlicr vritii a brisk air 
and Iie.aUliy climato in the vrinter 
months, such as few tropical regions 
can boast. Tliero ho ^viU see tho groves, 
of TV hi cl] Virgil had heard, 

‘ Qaos gi-'nt India laces ; 

\ihi nCra vinecre Fiiinmuin 

Arhoris Jjned ulte jaetii potucto saghfni.’ 
Tho tiger and the elophnnt still divcll 
in tho remains of tho pritnairnl forests, 
and mngniheent mango topes cover 
largo tracts i!Ot jot roquiri^ for tJio 
plough. There the fields are ricli vvith 
abundant harvests, produced witli flight 
labor, and subject to feu- iincerlam- 
tics. The little bamlots, ivitli tlieir 
loTv tlintetiod roofs, stand closely to- 
gctiier, hut do not yet contain a popu- 
lation adequate to the full occupation 
of the land. Patclies of bush and grass 
jungle aro thus interspersed irith tho 
cultivation, and relieve its uniformity; 
nor have the p.ilm and bamboo, tiio 
banian and the peepul, yot been pro- 
Fcribcd as intrudere. Streams and 
pools alxmnd on every side, and assist 
in varying the hmdsc.apc. 


“If tliG travellor now crosses into the 
Dnab, he will perceive a con side r.ahlo 
change. There is no longer the aamc 
moisture in the soil or climate, nor 
the same spontaneous fertility. Tlie 
mdustrj' of man has succeeded to the 
profusion of nature. He now meets 
with more towns of note from tlicir sire 
or antiquity. The ■villages arc larger, 
and stand further apart ; wliUe their /lat 
roofs, and the height to wliich, in the 
course of ages, they have risen above 
the plain, give them an imposing ap- 
pearance from a distance. Tiio wails, 
with which they arc often caeJosed; tho 
mud fort, porliaps, at tho foot of which 
tliey are built; tlio distance wijich tho 
people have to go to tlieir daily labor; 
all point to those former troubled times, 
when o defenceless cottage in the open 
fields was .a most insecure h.abitntion, 
Yet the foce of tho countrv' is by no 
means bare or unplteising so long ns (tic 
crops arc on tho ground. Tliesc arc 
raised with greater toil tlinnin the more 
liuinid districts, but arc generally plen- 
tiful, except in seasons of peculiar 
drought. VMicat, sugar, and rice, arc 
10*^3 extensively r.aistd; but cotton, as ,a 
vnlu.ablc article of produce, in some de- 
gree supplies their place. Tfio trees, 
whicli love the water side, have disap- 
peared, but manv remain; and some of 
those, ns themhoua, the tamarind, and 
the jmnun, still attain a noble fi^e. It 
is not till tho visitor re.aclics tlie arid 
plains to the -west of the Jumna, from 
Jitawah to Iliss.'ir, on thotextreme verge 
of the British territory, that vegetation 
rc.ally Inngnishetr, Tlicrc tlm red sand- 
stone hills rise through the hithcrlo 
level surface. Hxcept in those favorcti 
spots whero wells can lie formed, or 
down the line of the Delhi Canal, tho 
buabandtnan trusts almost entirely -to 
seasonable rains. The hardy babul 
and femsh alone break (he lino of the 
horizon, and everything betokens the 
rc.arcr approach to the deserts of hl.ar- 
war and lUkanir. 

“In common with most parts of 
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It was a great work, assuredly, wlucli now had to be 
done, and it required all the eneigies of a great man to 
carry it ouL It was not to be done by one man — 
not by a score ot men — but it was necessary’’ that over 
the extensive agency now to be employed sliould be cast 
the equal hght of one directing mind Theie was foitu- 
nately a man at Inind iitted foi the work, and eager to 
accomphsli it Mr, Robert Meitins Bird was a membei 
oT the chief Boaid of Revenue at Allahabad He had 
been icnicd m the judicial department; but during a 
connexion of some twenty years with the law courts ho 
had brooded over the great question of Indian revenue, 
and had, perhajis, as large a knowledge of the subject as 


JkrtiOicrn stil Ccnlml AsiC'., Uicf-irliUty 
of tlie fojI 111 tins fnrt of IriiliA depends- 
m-\inl\ upon tiTtifmal imc-ntion Wlien 
tlte incnns fur tins nrc intiilnldo, not 
crnlr ivlli n Fatiilj “^oil yn i pood crop, 
but tlio nntaro of tlm soil U‘c!f is often 
pndtiil!; (iiiproietl tVpctjtlj!<» nintlcr 
nccinnulfitts jii tfie ouur'o of j cars from 
Ifinn’ni'un': offoruu'r iinri,csts,npil from 
tlio nmnuTc wliiOi i; is worth tlie wlnlc 
Of t!ic ciiltir aior to o' pi nil upon the 
I'm'! If, fin fjie other him?, uaterbe 
irintiup the pro-lucc 15 nl\ia>$ unecr- 
tiin, tlic cntir. mon U-'i': cartel for, 
H'ld tlie U5in!ij Jiulit 'iii dnfis nbont 
If nil the fierce wind- of Mil mui June, 
{({f put! fihx atone is l.ft in u or iiU 
the tiirre ii unde r striuuni of kmiknr or 
of ri'J Jnd.’jritr’J cJ.n, apj'-nry The 
t inU neireit th-- ulhpo^ nru naturnlh 
thi,'e Vf httli Ti ceiir. ni i«l attontmu nnil 
an.' wrirkt-d up to the pmii.-'t pro-liiC' 
tin 1' 'flic'c Iiml- fiftcu hc.tr two 
cn^i <■ rn the vc ir anil paj rents of ton 
tirpi- f (i*rn''re the icri’ I lieir ofteiiL 

''ccori'in To ihf jv;pii5on*ntf s 
-n J pf,‘fp ru\ r- tt.i Tifhm. ami to the 
n f nhii irihU It il, h n rrh)n,„ 

O'-, U sU nr i mhC’iHr o ni i f the ti.t-il 
rriitf [1 r, -(i- Vext lo*th *e trimt 

(hf s ,-1 J riff fif'd- T-runp up to 
tsf- a. I rcxnt. tfitr-vh-.'e iTliiic the 
f—t:;'' l Ur; tJ-n ari-n thrown into 
tX ih fd <>- f jw( St cliti Hus thn-e- 
f 'd 'ill If I " iTi'h {pj rdlitioml dn 
f.r',,: -rT f irr rnJ tM’J ImpateJ, 

n j'-f-Taiiot i,ri4 r 'rnt names m 


most parts of the countrj" Otlior local 
peculiarities are of courpo cvcrrirhcre 
to ho found In the ucinily of the 
rivers it is pcccssniy to distmgu'ifih be- 
tivcen tlio low /Jiarfirlntul on the boTiIcTS 
of the stream, and the Vnvfjitr land on 
tlie leicl of jJie hiph h-mJe Jn other 
places the pentlc undulations of the sur 
face eaiiso a succession of clayey hollMss 
anti findy rulpe' each of iihich has 
Its ])ec«har produets and capahihtics 
E\cn in Jotcl trict-i, there is often niucli 
difllrtnce ni I he Stiffness and strength 
of the soi), ncconhnp ns the sind, which 
forms its principal basis is inixcd iviili 
more produclue mprcdients Pome 
local foils are noted for their Fintahdity 
to peculiar articles, as a. certain wet 
chii in the nsterti parts of Goriitkpur 
for suptir, and the hinck sod of Btnidcl 
cund for the A1 root The quantity of 
saljtie matter m the earth nud water is 
another pnmt, deepU nlTcelin^ the nine 
of the lino U here the u*ator is 
bncki-h, the apnciiltunst i= much re- 
flrji'Jcil jji Jus eJirire of crops, many' 
rrfusin" to frru-.!- at nil uoIlc such ctf- 
ci(tii”tmcp': ami others requiring mi 
nbiiudaiit fuppli of r.un wiiter to eouii 
tenet the quality of that drawn from 
UiewtlJs IVJieremuch js prestHt 
in the f.ul, kirpe plums nre found cn- 
t rely ilcsjuuti nf sreel-itinn from this 
cau‘o nor has any rniiudi yet hc'cn dis- 
Covert. 1 furthr nenluvthus produced ” 
/Amste, Jvo Xlir J 
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any man in the country who had been trained in that 
branch of the service. The measures which he was now 
summoned to carry out had been many years previousl}' 
planned and elaborated by him, as measures of a purely 
judicial character when he was holding a judicial office, 
and had no prospect of ever being connected with the 
revenue department. His experience in the discharge 
of his functions as a judicial officer led to the conviction 
in his mind that the existing tribunals were insufficient 
for the ascertainment of rights or theii’ protection, and 
that the combined efiect of the revenue and judicial sys- 
tems would be injurious and oppressive, unless those sys- 
tems could be made to bear a more exact relation to the 
institutions and habits of the people.*’^' The opinions 
thus formed in tlie judicial department had taken further 
shape and consistency, when, as Commissioner of Go- 
ruckpore, in 1829, he had first been dn-ectly concerned 
in the revenue management of the country; and when, 
on his subsequent elevation to the Eevenue Board, the 
cliief control of the settlement operations passed into his 
hands, he brought to the tvork a combination of rare 
qualities almost without a parallel in the entii'e range of 
a service bright with the names of distinguished men. 
All meu do not concur in his opinions, for lie pushed 
them too far, but all acknowledge his merits. All ac- 
knowledge that he had a large gi’asp of mind, great energy 
of character and honesty of purpose, catholic sympathies, 
and a warm heart. Thej^ who served under him regard 
him reverently and affectionately, as with the faith of a 
disciple and the love of a sou, and seldom mention his 
name without an inward genuflexion. He selected his 
oum agents, and he selected them well. And i\'hon he 
had made Ins choice, he did not withhold his confidence. 

' Despatch nf the Court of Directors, August 13, 1S31 (a Tcry raluablc docu- 
lueot). Sec af?o Jlr. Bird's Report. 


S 
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He vras a man of too genial a temperament and too Hndly 
a nature to wrap closely around l^im a cloalc of ofScial 
reserve. He Ivcpt up a familiar intercourse ‘witli his 
subordinates, encouraged and upheld them. It was not 
to be expected that among so large a number of agents 
there should not have been some ivlio disappointed him. 
It is said that he was not very tolerant of carelessness, or 
vei’y patient of dulness, but examples of these irritating 
qualities were few; it fell to the lot of Hobert Bird to 
commend lar more frequently than to censure; and wliilst 
he made few enemies he drew around him many friends. 

The duty of revising the settlement of the Horth- 
Hmstern Provinces was entrusted to a number of ymung 
civilians, wdio went out into tlie coi3ntry,pitc]]ed tbeir tents 
in the neighbourhood of the vilhages, summoned the vil- 
lagers around them, and instituted their inquiries into the 
slate of the different tenures. The Court of Directors of 


the Bast India Company, reviewing in 1851 the whole 
question of revenue settlement in the bTorth-West Pro- 
vinces, declared that the review' had left on their minds 


.Trf irrrpfusirrojT 


■ad ?iig?r honor re hoc tod on tho civil 


service by the zeal, industry, ability, and good feeling of 


the several olhccvs employed, necessarily with diQerences 
of degree, but with so Jitile room for exception, that it 


Avould be invidious to particularise where there is such 
ample ground for general satisfacLion," And the praise 
thus bestowed was 3iot undeserved. Doubtless there 


were ‘‘ differences of degree." Some men carried to the 
3vork ot revitrion a larger zeal and a clearer understanding 
than others. And tvro diftcrent pictures oi'a settlement 
ofiicer might be diawn by those who arc expert in such 
limning.'.^ Iletjcc it is that we road on one side of tlie 


' Thcrr ij fi ritteh '‘italUy In tlic (LTporimcntnlly ncj^nsInJiv] pit)/ the 
r.r.riTfd flt'ca c'f (fit lia of ft (r;tk- rrork of fctJeniont, it njio»'iatcd 
nn! cS:ciT, iliA*. I car/ti-)t rcfnj'n fnim tJie rcmrtriLrftiicc of i^cvcrc oxer* 

qnc'ini; it J'ro alt Tr);o have l>cxn tiin, but at tin* (ace timo of great find 
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fair-haired Saxon youtli opposing his well-trained intel- 
lect to tlie new difficulties which crowd around liirn,'" 


varied enjoymont. Wc look back, as 
throngli the vista uf inany years, and 
see the white camp rising in the long 
aisles of tiie ancient manga tO]>e. We 
see the fnir-haired Saxon youtli op- 
posing his wolt-trained intellect to tho 
new difficulties that crowd upon him. 
We see iiim exerting daily, and arith 
no vain or fruitless result, all his facul- 
ties of observation, of research, of pene- 
tration, of judgment. It is a Gfrnnge 
siglit — a wonderful proof of the power 
of intellectual and moral education — 
to watch the respect and confidence 
evinced by grey-headed men towards 
that beardless youth. Wc sec him, in 
the early morning mist, etrctcliing at 
an inspiring gallop over the dewy fields. 
Not unmindful is he of the Imre, wliich 
ecuds away from Ida horse’s feet 5 of 
the call of the partridge from the brake j 
or of the wild-fowl on the marsh. The 
well-e.anied holiday will arrive, when 
he will bo able to follow these, or jxir- 
haps nobler game; but at present he 
lias other work on hand. lie is on his 
>yny to some distant jxiint, wliere mca- 
suromeuta arc to ho tested, doubts re- 
solved, or objections inve.stigatcd. This 
done, ho returns to his solitary hronk- 
fast, cliccrcd by the companionship of n 
book, or perbap.s by letters fbom a far- 
distant land — doubly welcome under 
such circumstances Tlic forenoon is 
spent in receiving reports from the 
native ofFicers employed under liiin ; 
in directing their operations ; in exa- 
mining, comparing, analysing, and nr- 
r.nnging the 1 arious infornincion which 
comes in from all quarters. As tho 
day advances, the wide-spread shade 
begins (o Ik: peopled e ith living figures. 
Group after group of villagers arrive in 
their bc'st and whitest dresses ; and a 
hum of Toice.s succeeds to tho stillness, 
before only broken hr the cooing of the 
dove, and the scream of the jnrroquct. 
Tlio c.arpet is then spread in the open 
air; tho cli.air is set; litig.ants .and 
spectators fake their scats on the 
ground in orderly ranks ; silence is 
proclaimed, and the rural court is 
opened. As c.asc after case is brought 
fonvard, the very donio.anor of the par- 
tie*. and of tho crowds nrmind, seems 
to point out on which sale justice lies, 

S 


No need hereof cxpnrfc decisions, or 
claims lost tiirougli default. All are 
free to come and go, with little trouhlc, 
and at no expense. No need of length- 
ened pleadings. A few simple qnc'^- 
titins bring out the matter of the suit, 
and the grounds on which it rc^ts, No 
need of lists of witnesses. Scores of 
witnesses .arc ready on the spot, alike 
unsurumoned and untutored. No need 
of the Ivoran, or Ganges w.atcr. 'J'ho 
love of truth is strong, oven in an In- 
dian breast, wlien preserved from coun- 
teracting infiuences; Btill more so, then, 
when tho snncUou of public opinion 
assists and protects the rightful cause. 
In fiucb a court AbraJmm sat, ■nJicii 
arbitrating among his simple-minded 
herdsmen. In such a conrt nas jnslieo 
everywhere administered in the child- 
hood of the human race; before wc.alth 
increased, and with wc.alth complicated 
intcrestR, and law bccaimG a science re- 
quiring a life’s study to understand. 

“ Strange must that man’s character 
bo, .and dull his symp-athic!, who, in the 
midst of occupations like the'c, docs 
not find his lie.art aceompan^i ing and 
Hgiitcning his labors. He sees tho peo- 
ple in tlioLr fairest light ; ho witnesses 
their ceaseless industry, tlicir contented 
poverty, their few and simple pleasure's, 
their plain sense of justice, thcirgcncr.al 
faitiifulncss to their engagement s. lie 
finds them, as a nation, sober, chaste, 
fnig.al, anti gifted yrith much of that 
untaught pohtenoss in wliicli the m“trc 
cl.asbcs of colder climc.s are so often de- 
ficient. For montlis together he uses 
no language, enjoys no society, bur 
tbcir.s. To tlicse c.anses of ntt.achmcnt 
IB added that poncrful tie which unites 
us to those wlioni wo liar c labored long 
to benefit. Thoknowlotlgonna feelings, 
thus acquired nndcr thegrecnviood tret', 
will not be forgotten in after days, when 
tho dark side of the picture n ill .alone 
Ih? prcscnfctl to his view ; iriicn be has 
to de.al with ronsc-d passions and reltish 
desires, uncontrolled by n tmcFoiiii ; 
when lus intercourse with tlie people is 
confines! to the prisoner at tbebir, or 
to the vakils of a grasping plaintifT, .and 
of n fraudulent (jicrlnp-i lK-cnn*e op- 
pressed) defendant,” — [Cu/canir lie- 

t LTtr*.^ 

O 
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and see him compared with the patriarch “ Abraham 
arbitrating among liis simple herdsmen,” and “ adminis- 
tering justice in the childhood of the human race j” and 
on the other vm are told of ignorant upstarts, slenderly 
acquainted with the native languages, and not at all 
acquainted with native feelings, laying down the law, 
according to the most approved principles of generalisa- 
tion, and committing errors of tlie most irritating kind 
with an incredible amount of assurance and conceit. It 
is vcrj’ possible that examples of both kinds might be 
found ; but, taking them as a whole, the settlement 
offiecz’s went about their work zealously and conscien- 
tiously, and canled to it a remarkable amount of ser- 
viceable inteUigence. Perhaps they sometimes acted in 
disregard of judicial principles, and Ayei'e impatient of 
restraints imposed by laws of evidence and rules of judi- 
cial practice. Perhaps tliey did not always make sufficient 
allowance for the differences of z'ace and the provinci- 
alisms of localitj'' ; perhaps they did not alwa}'s under- 
stand the precise clnaracter of the various tenures upon 
wliich tliey adjudicated. And so it happened that the 
people sometimes shrugged their shoulders and went 
away surprised and disappointed, perhaps angiy, at the 
decisions which cost the English gentlemen so little 
trouble, but which were to them such matters of life and 
death concernment.^ But, as a whole, the new sottle- 
mciit compared wdih the old was as light to darkness. 
The people cained miglitily by it. There was an admi- 


• Orr' Hhi^tratinn of tlio mn.nncr in 
fiT'-l rtilc' -werv^ (ificn pct aeijr', 
tia ! Iri'tl 

inv' N’ in thi« It a 

F:aa J ri;.' rnSu ifnt in .I't (KinLnn;^ 

ilip IjilL, nn mta !nnn~ 

?•’'!< In e.f* pLIn, hi:t ln>i,C'j \!ij ye- 
• ^ItTfrin Ujc hill shill bn im- 

;('i on -..T un! or jvii ie"icjn3 
d'lrint; thil tcv jT of tl-t, vrir Yrhoii the 


tlcaillv mnlaria ronden it t>criIoa<i to 
tr.ncrpcthc intcrioiiinc /erai', A jonng 
dcpitty-cnllcctor, Imvvc'cr, hating- a rt-l 
f.umptioa-3Utt befirp him, in irhich the 
dcrun'l,inti%a^ onnof tiji*! cJ.-jci /-‘rjircJl- 
«8 on the hiU*. tfMJk it lip and deciiled 
it Jurinfr this mry season of 

(l)i' nnlaria, ulirn tijo pirtv had ovc-j* 
riithi to LoJ.-cfc that he ira/for the time 
Bocarc ngaiost any such procccdingi. 
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rable system of checks. If sometimes the settlement 
officers went wrong, there were the Commissioners to 
rectify their errors ; above them there was the Sndder 
Board; and supreme over all was the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-Western Provinces. 

It was not to be expected that all these authorities 
sliould entertain similar opinions and convictions. Tlie 
most important portion of the settlement work was ac- 
complished when IMf. Kobertson (of whose proceedings 
as Judge of Cawnpore I have already spoken) was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. This 
gentleman — one of the ablest and most distinguished civil 
servants of the Companj’' — was not one of the ne'w school 
of revenue-officers. He had seen in Bengal, perhaps, a 
little too much of the off-hand manner in which lauded 
tenures of old standing were dealt with by young civi- 
lians, and he was rather suspicious of the operations of 
the clever but inexperienced 3mungsters to wiiom this 
important work was entrusted. He thought that they 
%vere too fond of generalising, that they started with cer- 
tain fixed plan ci pies which they believed to be of uni- 
versal application f that them predilections, for example, 
in favor of the villa (je communities often led them into 
error; that in their eacrerness to create an extensive sub- 
division of property'' they committed many acts of injus- 
tice ; and that tlieir resumption operations were frequently 
harsh and ill-advised. “The settlement officer,” lie de- 
clared, “ swmpt up wdthoiit inquiry every patch of unre- 
gistered land ; even those under ten heegahs^ exempted 
by a subsequent order, whidi did not come out until 
five-sixths of the tenures had been resumed and added, 

• nto SudJor Ho.'irtl disclniractl nil fuclion nt Cniling '‘flic Ecntimcntc of 
pymjntlir with these "Ont'mJising’i'iewg, the Hoard fo directly opro^ed to \rh3t 
fitid tloelftrcfl that they ixoro c.igor to he iinnitined that lie hnd fccasioaally 
discourttfjo them. Upon this the Lieu- detected in the irritings of their tiibor- 
tonant-Governor exprcsfcd. lii*; gati*- dinates.” 
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that “ in one district — that of Fnrruckabad — the obli- 
gations of a ti’eaty and the direct orders of Government 
•were but liglitly dealt with, and in all a total dis- 
regard was evinced for the acts even of such men as 
Warren Hastings and Lord Lake.” And this opinion 
was afterwards confirmed b3’the Court of Directors, who 
declared that it was ahva 3 ’’s their desire that the resump- 
tion measures should be carried out with gi'eat lenity 
and forbearance. “ In. man.}^ instances,” they added, 
“ it has been so. In others, the results have been 
attended 'with much hardship. But the solicitnde of the 
several Lieutenant-Governors has been carefully directed 
to reincd^’ing tile oifii in question, money provisions of 
more or less duration. We think this is the best method 
of disposing of such cases. It provides for the incnm- 
betits and their families, and secures the ultimate rights 
of Govemincnt,” 

Still, wlien wo come to consider the aggregate results 
of the settlement, how much food is there for liearty 
congintulation. “ Tlie first settlement,” it has been 
said, and truly said, “mined the persons for whose bene- 
fit it was demsed. The last settlement saved millions of 
muclvendming men from min and jniserjc” The expe- 
diency of the measure, too, was as clear as its justice. 
The revenue progressiveij* increased under it, and the 
s:dc-s for default of payment diminished witli equal steadi- 
ness. In the course of six years* the amount of pro- 
perly sold on this nccoimt had decreased b^*- more than 
fivC'.’'ixths.p The lightness of tlie assessment, wliich is 
computed to average less than a third of the gross pro- 
duce, has tended to increase alike the prosperity’ of the 
pe-!p]e and the State, Over-assessment ivas found in 
practice t-i be as injurious to the one as to tlie other, 

* FroTiy ^*2.41 tn tnetuM^r, 

f- Tti3! )». from rt;{KO* tn r‘. 
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The principle, in spite of occasional deviations, was one 
of moderation; and tlie Court of Directors, revievdng 
the proceedings of the settlement officers, lost no oppor- 
tunity of declaring in favor of moderate assessments. 
Where the result shov/ed that a district had been 
over-assessed, they recommended a revision of the set- 
tlement. 

The happy effects, indeed, of this light assessment are 
visible upon the face of the countiy. There is no lack of 
cheeiing evidence of good government. The indications of 
the advancing prosperity of these fine provinces ai-e, such 
as he who nins may read, across the whole length and 
breadth of the land. A mild and equable inle, giffing 
security to persou and to propert}^ repressing the violent 
and the lawless, encouraging the peaceful and the in- 
dustrious, has borne its accustomed fruit. Man}^ illustra- 
tions of this miglit be readil}’- adduced ; but none more 
satisfactory thau the following, written in 3852: 

“ I have just marched,” writes a distinguished British 
functionary', “ to this pbace along the strip of country 
reaching from the Sutlej to the Jumna Hansi and 
Hissar. You must remember that country when it v'as 
inhabited by a -wild and lawless set of people, whom no 
one could man acre. ISlativc chiefs would not take the 

O 

lands at a gift. Our own troops were ii’equenth" re- 
pulsed by tlie communities of Bangui’s, and Bhuttees, and 
others, who lived in large fortified villages and subsisted 
by plunder. Now the country' is thickly' inliabited and 
well cultivated, and the most peaceful that could pos- 
sibly' be. Tins y'car the ^Jvlimrcef’ crops have failed 
entirely', and very' little ‘Rubhee^ had been sown. Yet 
the revenue had been paid up without a balance, and 
had occasioned no perceptible distress. This is the effect 
of firm rule and a light assessment. iMr. R. Bird (all 
lionor to Ins name !) insisted, at the late settlement, on 
a qonsiderablp reduction of the assessment. The con- 
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sequence is, tliat land wliicli before was worthless now 
bears a blgli value, and a people who were before 
lawless now jdeld impbcit obedience to tlie laws. It is 
a cheap Government of which the strength consists in 
low laNatioB.”^ 

The secondary advantages sought to be obtained by 
the settlement were not all so clearly established. The 
division of the revenue payments into four instalments, 
falliog due after full time has been allowed for the sale 
of the produce, was unquestionably a boon to the cultb 
vators. But the creation of the road-fund met with 
considerable opposition ; and the establishment of a paid 
village police was still more geneially unpopular. The 
people were slow to appreciate the advantages of good 
roadSj and were very unwiUing to pay for them. But 
they came in time to be satisfied with the arrangement, 
and, perhaps, to understand that the trifling 
devoted to this purpose was in reality not an addition to 
the assessment, but a deduction from it. The advan- 
tages. however, of the salaried village police dawmed more 
slowly on their comprehension; and writing m August, 
1S5L the Court of Directors could say nothing more 
than that they were “ disposed to hope that, with careful 
supervision, it may be found satisfactory to the people.”*^' 
or the resumption of the rent-free tenures I have 
already spoken. Tlicre are one or two otlier points: of 
cont-iderable importance which inquire to be mentioned. 
The tendency of the settlement operations was towards 


* .If'' r* ifnee, 

■} Mr Hrif. I'.ad aWny*! I,r>cn op. 

■[>** tl tn [’lU nra'iTf Ho n 

opisi m to t!‘o ofTf:'. tint *ise1i /t 
a* a i aid ''ratohman ronM 
r^Tt r I'' a>'V'p‘-ihV tn t!:'' ovm 

if i', r"'*"!!* h"' a '-.litiniial i.5ian:o upon 

(t S r-ti fi'i r'T.ci il, ! o wouH 
lo I'kc'r r.T n-i it <.Ttr tiu- IlmTimln 
a- I r (iwn dnn.t n ‘'TI cr? 

t« it', C’ <,"1'' ■*' art intcrtim 


n'! inu'tt cnii'o }iotrt-burninfrs and mor- 
tiiicaliom in tbrit of our FUbjoct'i 

•wlio"c 'iiroctnjiiR it is inosi. our lutcrcRt 
tf> concilnt* j\n fiit'ifomorit in tlic 
niinihcr of thofts and Inirpl.'incs is but 
n Torry cornii'’n*Tt;c>n for sncli n con- 
r'qucncu, nr for UiD no Icis p-rniciou< 
To'ult o** Z* mindnr laVmjr ndran- 
tifP! of tb(. pro* men of n p-ud police- 
o-T cor tn oremertff JurniAlf from nt! 
rc'x>or.siV> Ijty for -vrbal occurs " 
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the disniption of the large estates- There was a class 
of large landed propr-ietorSi known as Taiookdars — tlie 
territorial aristocracy of the countiy. The settlement 
oiEcers seem to have treated these men as usurpers 
and monopolists^ and to have sought every oppor- 
tunity of reducing their tenures. It was not denied 
that such reduction was, on. the whole, desirable, inas- 
much as that these large tenures interfered with the 
rights of the village proprietors. But the reduction was 
undertaken in too precipitate and arbitinry a manner; 
and the Court of Directors acknowledged that it had 
caused great practical embarrassment to Government, 
against whom numerous suits were instituted in the civil 
courts by the ousted Talookdars, and njany decided in 
tlierr favor/ 

Another poiiu of great importance was this. It has 
been shown that, under the original imperfect settlement 
which succeeded our first occupation of the coimtiy, 
much injustice was done, and much confusion created, 
by the iadiscriminate sale of lauds held in coparcenerj’’ 
by several shnreiT, for the shortcomings of one or more 
dc-fiulting partner. The new law' accorded the privilege 
— for so it was esteemed — of separate responsibihty.f 
The shares of each member of the eommunity were 


* The writer in the Oaleutta lieiicia 
que^ttctis the ju'licc of these deci- 
sions, The enses ircre jgenemflr tried 
— “.-ihi.nj’s in the first iitstcnoe, nnd 
lre(]iicr.tiy ft!so in anpeni — hy the ww 
coA'cnanfed jitdcrs;’’ and tlic result, 
he Etiye, '’iinE net heeti snusuctory.” 
Tiie tcndeacy, it i.s added, of tlie Iniver 
couTt‘=, '* Jias been to look oniy nt the 
records of p.ist Sf^ttlenienf^, thougli 
tlicse tectc confrsscdJy iuijwrfcet or 
erroneous j .nnd lindtng the plirntilT 

> t •-p ^ 


c 

part of the inferior court together 
irtih the expense .and deIa^ of a ciril 
fuit, felt of course by the poorer 

party, h.irn cctired of the deci- 

sions to t>c adsofe to tho'e pa'^ed nl 


the settlement, .and it has not been 
flliray^ pcsfihic to haro these prcjcccd- 
fumi £et riglit on uppeal." 

f That IS to say, irhcncrer the jiri- 
vilegc ssnE claimed. Cut iho richi was 
only partially c,rcreised, “Tl;ere -are 
Rrcat diflereuccs in (he ostent to 'which 
separcto rcsponsihilily prcv.iils. In 
fiotno districts it jb tmivercal, in tome 
the instances are iinniomn'; in f'lme 
in others none /' — (Jirpurt nf r/m 
Coifl i'f 75/r<-e/erT 2 ^(r. TiicJina’^o:) 

(.Scplertiber, tStS) o rote ■*' fn pr.icttre, 
Jt is cuEfomniy to nitempt to reali*e 
first from cJio nidfridiiaJ, then to ofTer 
his jiropcrty to nny coparcener trim 
trill p.ty on the omars, and if no one 
necepls the oCer. tlien to hold the 
eatire hfviy jointly rc'poa'ibte for the 
balattrc." 
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dislicct]/ parcelled out nnd recorded, and each separate 
defaulter suffered for his own particular default by the 
sale of his individual share. But as this might have a 
toiidcccy to introduce strangers into the coparceneriesj 
and destroy the integrit}^ of the village communities, the 
right of pre-emption was given to the other shareholders; 
50 that, to a certain ostent, the remedy lay in their own 
hands. The provision, indeed, would have been an 


excellent one, but that it was set aside by tbe custom of 
granting hetitious mortgages, “ against -which,” says the 
Court, “ there appears to be no remedy but a valuation 
on fixed principles, at which the right of pre-emption 
shall be given to the community.” And some of tlie best 
authorities— as Lord IVIetcalfe, jSIr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Thomason — were of opinion that the system of joint re- 
s])onsibi]i[y on the whole is advantageous to the village 
communities.’^ No alteration of the existing law is pro- 
posed ; but every effort is made by the Government of 
the North-M' osterti Provinces to induce them to adopt 
voluntarily tlio system of joint responsibility ; and in this 
view tlie Court fully concurs. 


Viewed as a whole, it is difficult not to regard the 
setllemoiit of the NortliAVestcrn Provinces as a great 
work. It is not free from errors of design and execution. 
Its originators do not claim, for it the credit of being a 
perfect conception carried out to perfection in allots 
parts, d’he truth is, that every large scheme with the 
stamp of thorough upon it involves more or less error of 
detail, bo one will ever achieve anything great -who is 
haunted by the fear of exceptional cases and small 
mistake?. Mr. Bird was, at least, in earnest. His dis- 
ciplf-' were m earnest. They did not falter ; they did 
mu hesiEalo. They went intrepidly to their work, witli 
a firm faith in the excellence of the design, and an honest 
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ictention to carry it out worthily and well. And in spite 
of errors — errors not many and large in proportion to 
the magnitude of the undertaking — ^resulting from original 
defects or inefficient agency, they may, without any large 
amount of self-glorification, look back on what the}'" have 
done, and proudly compare the present state of the agji- 
cultural population with what it was before them labors 
commenced."^' 

The hTorth-’Westem Provinces of India have now been, 
for half a century, under British rule. The great experi- 
ment of Indian government has there been pushed for- 
ward with remarkable energy and micommon success. In 
no part of India are the signs of progress so great and so 
cheering. There is a freshness, a rigor, a healthy robust 
3muth, ns it were, appai'ent everywhere in tiie administra- 
tion of these provinces- The physical improvement of 
the country, and the moral improvement of the people, are 
advancing, under our eyes, with a mpidity which would 
fill the bygone generation of Indian administrators noth ns 
much astonishment as the ancient race of soldiers would 
experience at the sight of the magnificent dimensions of 
our Indian Empire. I do not believe that there is in the 
world a more conscientious and more laborious class of 


* Tlio collateral ndfantages derived 
from the EcUloment arc thtrs summed 
up by its liiE-torian in the Oaicufta Jic- 
vtrtr : — “ Tlio revision of the settiement 
1ms made us better acquainted -vvith the 
people, irhom -wo have been called upon 
to povcni, than ivo might othenvise 
have been in centuries. It has piren 
n't an iiisiqht into their condition, fecl- 
iiig*!, desires, and rvnnts. It has thrown 
n Jloo'l of light on .nil the rchalion*; of 
the people with the State. It has fur* 
nifhofl ihc Government with means, 
never before i>os';os'efl, for encouraging 
industry and protecting private ricfits; 
w'lule it has accustomed our eui'jcct? 
themselves to f.imilinr intercour.’ie with 
their rulers, and has inspired them 
with confidence in our nuxlcmtioii, nfid 
rctfanco on otir justj^e It ha* <hine 
tT]nrc to pri'icnt nfi'mi *. imrl to k-td to 


the jHtacc.able adjustment of disputes 
regarding real property, than all the 
terrors of ttic penal law could ever 
have efibeted. While in progress, the 
settlement afTorded the best school for 
fitting men to fill other offices of every 
description; and, even now, the neces- 
sity of maintaining ita arrangenicnts, 
and acting up to its provisions, supplies 
n training of nearly equal eflicacy. 
Tlioso who, after such a tminlne, arc 
c.allcd to preside in .a civil coiirk are 
enabled hy the settlement armnccmciiti 
and records to decide conOdcnlJy, where 
tlicy must before; have grojKxi hope- 
Ic^sly in the darh, A mea'tire, v' hiclt 
has been feilowcd b 3 - such rc'"ult*, K'- 
sides itE more inimeelmte object of equal - 
l‘!inp taxation, must desen'o tlic .atten- 
tion of alt who t.atc any intcrciC irj tfjc 
v elfare of India.’' 
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civil functionaries than tliose wboj under one of the best 
men and ablest administrators %vlio have ever devoted 
tlieir lives to the service of the people of India, are now 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, in serious toil- 
some efforts to make the j-oke of foreign conquest sit 
lightly on tlie native subjects of the British Crovm. 
Earnestness and energ^^ are contagious; and in the ISTorth- 
TS^cstem Provinces of India the heavy-paced are soon 
roused into activit)’^ — the phlegmatic into tingling life. 
TOiat Tliomason and Ihs associates have done for Upper 
India can only be faiily appreciated by those who lenow 
what was the state of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
of India IK’ty, or even twenty, years ago. It is not easy to 
represent the true character of the.se gi'eat achievements 
to those wlio, in Westminster or BclgraUa, sit in judgment 
upon British rule in the East, and decide that our admi- 
nistrators have done nothing, because they do not know 
what they have done. But the servants of the East India 
Company may find abundant consolation in the fact that 
the liappiness of the people of tlie East is not to be 
gauged by the knowledge of tlie people of the West. 

There is one characteristic of the present Government 
of the Xorth-Westem Provinces of which I would further 
speak in this place, though perhaps it miglit more fitly be 
introduced into another chapter. There is a communi- 
cativeness about the sj'stcm, which is a peculiar feature 
of the administrative progre.^^s now making in India. The 
rrqu L^cniativcs of the paramount power have there shaken 
off their sccrccv and reserve. Tliev no longer live vdth 
a C'lrdon ^if official exclusiveness around them; tlicy no 
longer move about with scaled lips and veiled faces. The 
dooYs of their palanquins are tbrowu liack’ the sides of 
their tents are drawn np ; and the people arc invited to 
come freely to them, Tlic Eientenant-Govemor, who is 
continually moving about from one disti-ict to another 
and watfdiing tin’ re.^tih^ of thcgrc.'it measure^ with v.'hir.h 
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lie is 30 honorably associated, is one of the most acces- 
sible of men ; and his subordinates emulate the courtesy 
and openness of his demeanor. But it is not so much of 
this personal diffusiveness of which I would speak, as of 
the great efforts which are being made, principally through 
the agency of the press, to render the people familiar with 
the acts and principles of Government — to help them 
thoroughly to understaud the manner in which we are 
endeavoring to administer their affairs. “ Compendi- 
ous treatises,” says hlr. Baikes, “ embracing not onl}' the 
rules of revenue process, but also the principles of revenue 
science, have been drawn up. Tianslations of these have 
been distributed right and left. The more intelUgent of 
the people are being thus fast led to co-operate '\\dth their 
rulers, whose principles are better understood and appre- 
ciated. All candidates for Government employ hnd the 
necessity of mastering the existing revenue code. The 
consequence is, that numbers of books in the language of 
the country, some of considerable merit, arc issuing from 
the press at Agi'a, Delhi, and elsewhere, explanatory of 
the laws affecting landed tenures and of the principles of 
agriculture and rural economy. The collectors of revenue 
have been encouraged to disseminate memorials of useful 
knowledge, suited to the capacity of the rising generation, 
among the students at the village schools. Such books, 

O 0 7 

for which, also, the people have to thank the Govern- 
ment of the North-TV'estem Provinces, null, we tnist, 
supemede the trash wliich has hitherto been taught at 
these schools,” 

Bet these efforts be weighed, and let it be remembered 
that in 1811 an old Indian Cliief Justice — Sir John An- 
struther — asked, tauntingly, in tlie House of Commons, 
with rclcrence to the freedom of the Indian press, 
“ whether it was intended to illuminate the people of 
India?" — ^“Was this exactly desirable ?" he continued. 
“ Would it be ver^’- expedient to inform them oftlic pecu- 
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liar tenure by 'which the British Government hold their 
power ?” There was nothing startling, at the time when 
they were asked, in such questions as these — ^but we look 
at them now as we would at a thumb-screw, or any other 
relic of a barbarous age. The principle of modern In- 
dian Government is thoroughly to illuminate the people, 
and to render them as familiar as they can possibly be 
Avith all the tenures by wliich they are connected Avith 
their foreign rulers. It is not concealed that this en- 
lightenment may have the effect of breaking all these 
tenures; but Avhen the people of India are ripe for self- 
government, England vnll have fulfilled her mission, as a 
ruler, in the East ; and she must be prej^ared to abide 
the result. 

I cannot conclude this chapter Avithout remarking that 
the instructions sent by the Court of Directors to their 
servants in India, and the opinions expressed regarding 
the settlement operations, have been uniformly con- 
ceiv'ed in a liberal and enlightened spirit. It has been 
their leading desire so to cany out the AAmrk, Avith 
leniency and moderation, and vdth a due regard to the 
feelings of the people, as to render it a blessing to them 
and their successors. T can trace no signs of covetous- 
ness and rapacity in their recommendations ; but i-ntlier 
a sincere desire to alloAv the cultivators to till the iields 
mainly for their oasui benefit, and to reap the roAvard of 
their oAvn ameliorative efforts. The settlements, as I 
linA'e said, Avero made some for twenty and some for 
thirty years. One of the principal arguments in faA'or 
of the permanent settlement is, that it liolds out the 
strongest inducement to landholders to improve their 
e.=tatcs- ilierc is not an Englishman Avho does not 
shrink from expending money on property, Avhether 
hn\5cc land, of Avhich he holds but a brief lease. Uc 
increases the A*aluc of the estate, and in return Iiifi 
landlord raises his rent. The Court of Directors haA'e 
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already begun to consider wbetlier an agriculturist on 
the renewal of a settlement shall be allowed the full benefit 
of his improvements, or whether the Government shall 
be held entitled to a shaxe of the additional value whicli 
his capital and industry, aided by other circumstances, 
have added to the land.” And they have expressed their 
opinion, that “the only satisfactory principle upon which 
all fiiture renewals of settlements can be made, will be 
that reference must be had to the value of the land at 
the time, a liberal consideration being given for the im- 
provements attributable only to the efforts of the tenant 
himself, and especially v/ith regard to such as are of a 
comparatively recent date, and with regard to which he 
has reaped the advantage only for a short period under 
the old settlement.” 

Indeed, the unvarying tenor of the Court’s instruc- 
tions to theii' servants in India is to impress upon tliera 
the duty of fixiug light assessments, and passing only 
such Kegulations as will encourage agricultiu’al improve- 
ment, and raise the condition of the cultivators of tlie 
soil. It is then’ earnest effort to stimulate production by 
light assessments ; and so far from their fiscal measures 
being conceived in an extortionate spirit, or haGng a 
tendency in execution to restrict the cultivation of such 
staples as cotton and sugai*, they have consistently im- 
pressed upon their servants the duty of encouraging such, 
production, b}’' keeping do%vn the assessment of the 
lands so cultivated to an equitable valuation. “ Our 
object,” they wrote some 3'ears ago, “ is to prevent 
the land ffom beinsr assessed in such a manner as to 

O 

impose a tax upon those commodities- — it being con- 
traiy to our intention that sucli commodities should be 
taxed. The land bearing a particular product should 
nevei’ he so assessed as to give an artificial value to 
such product — in other words, raise its price by force of 
taxation— which the imposing a higher assessment on 
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land, vrlaenever ifc is made to bear that particular pro- 
duct, obviously does.” And when it was suggested by 
one of their chief servants in India that such liberal 
measures would occasion a considerable loss of revenue, 
they replied, with happy irony. “We are aware that 
when a tax is abolished the revenues which it yielded 
ceases to be received,” Tliey scouted, indeed, this nar- 
row view of a great question, and trusted rather to the 
general results of a liberal policy than to such individual 
details. 

Of the general results of the adramistration of the 
Indian land-revenue by the British Government, it is 
almost unnecessary to write, as they will be gathered 
from the details of these last three chapters. As far 
back as 1815, the lilarquis of Hastings recorded an ela- 
borate niiniUe, tlie result of a tour through Upper India, 
on the Revenue Administration of the Presidency of 
Fort William, which takes, in one of its sections, a con- 
densed view of the general advantages of our system. 
He sums them up thus in a few paragraphs : 

TUc advantages of our S3'stcin over those of former Govem- 
inents may he summed up in n few words. Tlic former systems 
left entireb' at the discretion of the Aumils the lives and pro- 
perties of all the population of their several jurisdictions. Tlierc 
was only nn appeal to the immediute sovereign of the state, and 
he Avas gcncnally inucccssible. 

From the moment of the establishment of our Government, the 
lives of .all were secured under the shield of the laiv ; and, the sub- 
stitution of the practice of contracting only for the realisation of a 
fixed assessment, instead of contracting for the revenue of a given 
district, to he raised at the discretion and the cost of the contractor, 
secured their properties also, except against minor abuse and 
covert vitlan^'. Tiic annihilation of the contract s^'stom in all 
branches has now, in some degree, given protection against 
those evils. 

Instead of the population being subjected to the arbitrary 
exactions of every Aumil, and of every farmer he might choose 
to impose, nn uniform and universal Bystom has been introduced, 
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■under wlncli every one may kno-w his rights, and be secure of 
ha'v’ing tJiem respected. The system is certainly not yet suffi- 
ciently perfect for its ministenal officers to know of themselves 
the exact amount of revenue wiiich. is demandablc from all; hat 
that is only hecause they cannot ascertain the actual amount of 
produce, the requisite information being suppressed from interested 
motives. All that is wanting, however, to give perfection on this 
point, i-s a fixed criterion, from which the amount of produce may 
he known or fairly estimated, so that settlements may he formed 
on -uniform principles and data, known to he correct, instead of 
only believed to be so, as at present. 

It is tills veiT,'' desideratum -whicli the ne'w settlement 
lias so beneficiall}'- supplied. 

It -were worth while to quote further ; 

TJic advantage to the country is, ho-wever, best judged of b}’- 
its effects. Tiiore is, at present, little or no emigration of tlie 
agricultural class; indeed, it is found that proprietors, before 
driven into exile, or into the search, of other means of livelihood, 
such as military sendee, daily return to reclaim the lands they 
hod been obliged to abandon, in the certainty that they must now 
liavG ceased to bo unprofitable. 

The wages of agricultural labor are niiicli higher than they 
used to ho, wiiich is solely attributable to the increased demand 
for labor of this description- The more valuable articles of 
produce arc also cultivated with much more spirit ; and the ino'^t 
astonishing efforts are daily made to conquer natural defects of 
soil, as v.'gII as to preclude the evils of casual calamity of season, 

Tlierc can be no doubt, indeed, that the produce and the profit, 
of agi'iculturc have been increased in a very surprising degrees 
since the country fell under our administration. Tiic comparative 
prosperity of the several cities may form a good criterion of this; 
and the rapidity with which they .are increasing, both in sire and 
population, is scarcely credible. 

Tlio abolition of those arbitrary saycr imposts which each 
Zemindar conceived himself entitled to levy on all goods thut 
entered his domain, has now left open to everj' proprietor .a free 
m.arhct for all his produce, to 'which it ma}' he carried, without 
the fe.aT of violence or exaction in the tra-nsport. 

Tlic beneficial system on which the customs and tomi-dutjes 
.arc now* collected here, at the same time, left the rates of th.ai 

T 
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mnrkct free from tlic operation, of any local circumstances, and 
solely regulated by the broad commercial interests of the 'wbole 
of India. In conseq^ucnce of tlicse facilities, commercial capital 
and enterprise hare been turned towards the land, and an actiadty 
has been infused, of vrhich every class begins to feel tire bcnelits. 

Tire display of rrealth is no longer avoided ns dangerous ; but 
perhaps the most direct and positive advantage to the landed 
interest wliich has resulted from our occirpation of the country is, 
the discontinuance of the arbitrary practice of quartering troops 
on districts, from v’hlch. they vrcrc to he provided gi'ntis, in addi- 
tion to the public dues of Government, as -well as the requisition 
of free gifts of several descriptions, besides the obligation gratui- 
tously to furnish supplies, laborers, artiGcers, and carriage of 
every sort, whenever circumstances miglit bring a man in power 
or n body of troops to the neighbourhood of a village. The occa- 
sions for demands of this description were unlimited, and payment 
never was oHored, nor could It he ashed with safety 

Tlic .above advantages are amongst those which Jiave particu- 
larly attended our revenue-administration, and arc in addition to 
those incalculable bonelits resulting from the comparative total 
absence of external or internal violence, induced by the strength 
of onr political Government and tlie anthoiity of the law. 

I^Iore than thirty-five years have passed since these 
]ias5-agcs were mitten; and tlie prosperous condition of 
the ^N^ortli-Wostem Protdnces is now as much iu ad- 
vance of what it was under the administration of Lord 
Hastings, ns, at that time, it excelled the old state tmder 
the ^fahrattas. The abolition of the Transit-duties, and 
the new Settlement, have rip>encd and perfected the 
blessings which Hastings saw only immature and unde- 
veloped ; and there are othcj's, of which he had but a 
dim conception, now spreading themselves over the land, 
under tlie saHng inUuence of a irrcat z'Oii:!edial af^ont. of 
Vilosc pow'er ho was not wliolly unconscious, though it 
was left to his successors to give it free scope and per- 
manc-nt expro^don.* 


I a-.t tli.-vt Eti thn diiplcr I mitrht 
trtinve ni-rrc rs’jri' pi-t’ca’.Tr nn.’Tnfjri 
tv I'.f Of- r-viit.r • rjf U:e la vnne S’.ir- 
'I O'- 1 nu* *. n for ro.i.’tr lo .-v britf 


pW'<;r in th[' AjipCn'lix (T>J, ntifl tlic 
c.'^ccllciu iTork of Captain'? Tt. SniUli 
anJ ThuiUkT, of the Artillery. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

raminoa in Upper India — ImportnncG oflrripntion — Early Maliomodan Works — 
Our first Canal Efforts — The Wostem Jumna Canal — The Eastern Jumna 
Canal — The preat Ganges Canal — The Bnree Doab Canal— Tlio Great Trunk 
Road. — Other PuhEc Works — Tlieir Cost- — General lilnaQcial Results. 

The cliaptcr wliicli I have just written on tlie HcYGnuo 
Settlement of the Nor tliAVe stem ProYinces is a testi- 
mony, lioweyer imperfect its execution, to the industiy 
and ability of the men employed on tins gi'eat work. 
iSlif. there was one fihiig whicA af any fiine mar 

the results of all this indiistry and ability. If the 
heavens should deny to the country llicir wonted tri- 
huic of rain, the Settlement, though it might mitigate 
the c\t1 of a famine, could not wholly prevent it. 

Over a large portion of these iinc provinces all the 
staple products of the land are at the mercy of the 
seasons. The effects of a drought ai’e more terrible 
than language can describe. Upper India has been 
sited by periodical famines, the teiTors of which all 
tliG wisdom and all the rcsoui’ccs of the best and 
sti’ongcst Govemment have scarcely even mitigated. 
The famine of 1S37-183S is still fresh in the recollection 
of many European gentlemen, who saw then wliat they 
utU rememhev to their dying day, and yet were power- 
less to alleviate the suffering vdiicli gathered around 
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tlicin. Pni’ciits sold tlieir cMldren for a few sliilitngs, 
and were glad not merely to fill tliemselves witli “ tlie 
liusks that tlie swine did eat/’ but to dispute witli 
llie ravenous crouds for the filthy refuse of the grain 
wliich had ah'eady fed the horses of the troops on the 
line of march. 

TJiere could he nothing more worthy of a humane 
Government than the prevention, as far as hmnaii 
wisdom can prevent these providential calamities, of 
such a gigantic evil as tliis. Tliere was hut one 
manner of meeting it, and this was by an extensive 
system of canal irrigation. The Mogul Emperors had iu 
their uncertain, spasmodic way, addressed themselves 
from time to time to the consideration of this gi'eat 
propJiylactic measui’e. The extreme value of water in 
such a countiy is dwelt upon, by many incidental re- 
ferences, in the oldest •writings extant. Kings and 
Sages combined to punish the waste of the precions 
element, and to reward the profitable disposal of it. 
Li the code of iSIcmi the breaker of a dam is sentenced 
to long immersion under water, and in the Institutes 
of rimour it is ordained tliat "uLosoever undertakes 
the cultivation of waste lands, or builds an aqueduct, 
or makes a caual, or plants a gi'ove, or restores to 
culture a descried district, nothing shall he taken from 
Mm iu the first year ; in the second year what the sub- 
ject voluntai'ily tenders ; and in tlio fhii'd year tlie 
Government dues according to regulation.” But the 
word which is here translated " canal,” has hut a 
ibnitod signification, and hy no means represents those 
ginat works ivliich some of the later Mahomedan Em- 
perors dedgned and executed, and which the Britisli- 
Indian Government is now carr^ting out on a scale far 
hevnnd the speculations of tlie most laigc-mindcd of 
I tie iMogul jn-inecs. 

It has keen said that God meant rivers to feed 
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canals.”^ Tapper India abounds in canal-food. The 
niunerons rivers wliich floiv from their mountain 
homes on the great Himalaya range supply volumes 
of -water, of which commerce has little need; whilst 
tliii’sty agriculture would not suffer a single foot to 
escape. The conversion of tliis water to agncultural 
purposes is now the main object of the great engineer- 
ing operations, which for many years, uith some 
temporary interruptions, have been progressing in the 
Ceded and Con<^uered Provinces of Hindostan. 

Soon after these territories passed into our hands 
the subject of canal irrigation attracted the attention 
of some of the most earnest of our British officer's. 
The remains of the old Mahomedan works seemed to 
look us encouragingly in the faee.f But those were 
<lays when our ideas of internal admmisti’ation were 
somewhat crude, and the development of the resoui’ces 


* " To no conntty in tiie "srorW, risr- 
liaps, does tlic enipliatEc doclnration of 
the famous Bnndley, that ‘ God meant 
rivers to feed cntiaJs,’ apply more cm- 
pliaticiilly than to those fertile and 
popuJous plains ivbicli stretch away 
southward from tlic Ilitnalayns in irre- 
pnlar foniT? between tlio 70th nnd 34tli 
para’Uel'i of longitude, and the o4tli and 
£4tli of latitude, and arc traversed by 
the juimcrous rivers which flow from 
the great range. These rivers, in the 
upper portion of their courses, arc com- 
mercially uEcless ; agriculturally they 


■colicnt treatise — a very nnneof infonua- 
4ion rclntinp to Indian canals, has been 
so oRcn publicly attributed to Lieu- 
tenant RairJ Smitli of the Bengal En- 
giueers, the accompli shcid author of the 
irork on " Italian Irrigation,” tiiat I 
holievG I am guilty of no impropriety 
in naming him as tny chief authority 
for the Etatcnionts in this chapter, 

I In conuc\ion uith these old Iila- 
homcHlnn worts there is a curious cir- 
cum'taucc, very' interesting to geolo- 
gists: 


“ Wlicn describing the excavations of 
Feroze, Ferishta mentions incidentally 
that the workfieoplc employed upon 
them found near the lower liills qu.tn- 
tities of ‘giants’ bones.’ For nearly two 
centuries and n half this seemingly fa- 
bulous statement passed nnnoticcil To 
minds familiar with discoveries in fossil 
geology the old chronicle had, however, 
a faint gleam of significance; and, 
guided by its feeble light, English oth- 
ccra of the canal department re-eva- 
mined the localities indicated, nnd found, 
associated with others of different di- 
mensions, not ‘ giants’ bone?.’ hut 
bones most gigantic, from which, in 
course of time, they wore able to add 
to the system of nature many new and 
strange animals before unheard of. 
Purstung their labors nt remote st.a- 
tions in Upper India, drawing their 
materials for comp.arison from the fo- 
rests and rivers around them, dorded 
many of the facilities forrosoarcli which 
happier local 00511100.=: 11 ould have af- 
forded, they jet won for themsclics 
European fame, nnd rewards ranked 
among the highest w-hich the court ‘1 oi 
fcicnco ill their own land bad it in their 
power to bestow.” — [Ch/r<(f.'TEcti> r.J 
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of tlie coimtry "was little studied Ity its rulers, Mr. 
i^Iercci* is said to liavc offered to open, at Ms oTrn 
cxiiensGs tlie old Delhi Canal, uMcli lay before him a 
lifeless excavation, if he vere suffered to receive the 
proceeds for twenty years. The offer did not meet 
with acceptance, and it was not until 1810 that, under 
the administration of Lord jMinto, any steps were 
taken to inquire into the state of the old canals, and 
the expediency of restoring* them to efficiency. A 
Committee of Survey was then appointed to report on 
the lines, both cast and west of Jumna. But nothine: 
came of the effort. The higher scientific authorities, 
as the CMcf Engineer and the Siuveyor-General, when 
called upon for their opinions, pomnd over the sur- 
vey report such a fiood of contradictory learning, 
and seemed to take such antagonistic views of the 
gi'cat question, that the Govenmient, sorely perplexed 
and hcvildcred, and utterly imable to derive ndsdom 
from the multitude of councillors, seem to have aban- 
doned the worthy project in despair. 

But under the subsequent administration of Xiord 
Eastings, tlic vast importance of tliese worles was re- 
cognised. A beghmiug was made. And from that 
time up to the present period, the vroric has qu'o- 
gressed with more or less constancy and vigor, accord- 
ing to the state of the public finances, and the temper 
of the local Govcnimcni. It lias met, il’om time to 
time, uilh temporary Mndrnnccs and obstructions. 
It has fallen on cril days under one ruler, and basked 
in vice-regal stmsbbie imdcr nnotber. But it has 
gone on tln'o\igh report and good report, and there 
is satisfaction in the aggregate result. 

J must speak of ihc‘'C measures and their results 
more in detail, Hie line of the Western Juuma, or 
Delhi Canal, was first surveyed by Lieutenant Blaine^ 
ol tbc Engineers, an officer of rare promise, which ho 
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Jjarely lived to tultU. He liad l3ceii directed to report 
on the practicabiKty of re-openiiig the canab and on the 
expenses that ^Yonld attend the operationj before the 
breahing out of the Kepatd ivar. The engrneer ivas 
called to the field;> and for a time the v'ork -was sus- 
pended ; but Tord Hastings, in his famous minute of 
September 21, 1616, the result of his tour to the Upper 
Provinces, dwelt emphatically upon the advantages 
that would attend its completion. To the canal on 
the opposite side of the Junma,*' he wrote, generally 
kno^vn hy^the name of the Delhi, or All Mnrdan’s 
Canal, it is necessary for me to call your attention. 
“ Measta'cs were, I helievc, taken, and were aDeady in 
train of execution, with a view to ascertain the ex- 
“ pense and pracUcahility of ro-opening it; and though 
these measares were interrupted for a time only by 
the military operations incident to the Goorkha war, 
which regnu’ed the services of Lieutenant Blaine in 
“ the field, I presume your Honorable Board will he 
“ disposed to resume them, now that the more impor- 
” tant ea.lls for the seiadces of the engineer olficers har'c 
“ ceased, 

T nail only say,” he adds, that my own inspection 
has fully convinced me of the facility and the J^olier of 
immediately restoring this noble work. Setting aside 
the consideration of its certain effect, in bringing into 
cultivation vast tracts of country now deserted, and 
“ thereby augmenting importantly tlic landed revenue 
“ of the Honorable Company, the dues to be collected 
“ for the distribution of the water Lorn it would make 
“ a most lucrative rolum. This is held so sure, that 
“ mdiwduals (for propositions were made to me) w'ould 
“ nou' imdcrtakc the hiisiness, were it fitting tliat the 
“ credit of a work so dignified, so popular, and so bene- 
ficial, should fall to the share of any but the Govern- 
meni, 1\hrc a lakh of rupees to be laid out yearly for 
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“ tlu'ce years on tMs object (and I believe I specify 
'' much more than would be actually requii-ed for per- 
"" fecting tbc canal), it would be money laid out more 
profitably for tlie Company tban it could in any 
other mode of application/^ 

The -ivork was sanctioned* Lieutenant Blaine com- 
menced operations. But his efforts were very limited 
at the outset. There was altogether a "^vant of faith in 
flic success of the experiment* The work seemed only 
to proceed bj'" sufferance. All sorts of slufts and expe- 
dients were resoided to that money might be econo- 
mised. “ Earthen bunds were used for carrying the 
canal across the beds of the intersecting mountain 
streams, Eew if any bridges were considered neces- 
sary, the canal being fordable throughout ; and natural 
channels -^rcrc invariably taken possession of in spite of 
their defective levels and tortuous courses*’’ But what- 
ever could be done, vdth such scanty means and in face, 
of sucli difUcultics, Blaine’s sidil and energy accom- 
|dished. lie lived to see the canal re-enter Lellu, after 
a suspension of half a century; hut not further to ex- 
tend the good woi’lc of which ho was the pioneer. Ho 
’^vas succeeded by Captain Tickle, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, and subsequently by Colonel John Colvin, of 
the same corps — wliose name is stdlhcld in afTcetionatc 
remembrance by tlie people, for whom, bringing all 
hi^: professional skill to bear upon the labor of love, he 
toiled with so much energy and such hearty^ good- 
i\’ill. In 1S23 lie was appointed to the general super- 
intendence of the works of irrigation in the Bclhi tcr- 
j-hory, and from that time tliey continued to advance 
to niaiurity with the steadiness wliich commands per- 
manent success. Tlicrc were many engineering difii- 
<’uhics to be overcome, but they were overcome by our 
rt”;olutc engineers; and there were financial difficulties 
the growth of a false economy, uliich neither science 
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nor entlnisiasm could easily orerleap* in spite of 

all Mndi’ances and impediments, the TTestezm Jzzmna 
Canal nns brong'lit into effectire operation tlnouglioiit 
tko conntry it ^ras intended to fertilise, and is no-\r 
confeiTTag incalculable bencJits upon its agricultui'nl 
population. 

The canal extends li'om tbc foot of the Hills to 
Helbi and to Hissar. Its total length is d-25 miles. 
It is spanned by 159 masonry bridges, 51 of troodMork, 
and one suspension -b ridge ; and there are nearly 700 
irrigation outlets from the main eliamiel. 

Of some of the results of the Irrigation system I 
tronld noTT speak. It would appear, from statistical 
tables prepared by the Government of tlie Isorth- 
ll'eslcrn Prorinces, that the extent of huigated land hi 
different districts, iritlihi the influence of the TVestern 
Jumna Canal, varies from one-half to one-tenth of the 
entire area. In this computation the total area of 
the ii’rigatmg callages is taken into account. But it is 
not to be inferred that the whole extent of tlieso lands 
is actually watered hy the canal. It is estimated that 
from one-half to one-tliird is the average of land 
brought under immediate irrigation — those irrigating 
villages, which arc fewer in proportiozi to the entire 
area, using the water most freely. Thus the district of 
Panipiit, onc-liaif of which is covered by irrigating ■pil- 
lages, seems only to bring a third of the area of those 
villages actually under irrigatiou, whilst Hissar, which 
only shows one-teuth of its entire area to consist of 
irrigated ■puUagcs, actually waters onc-lialf of the ai'ea 
of these lands. ‘*Thc best watered of all,” it is said, 
‘""in proportion to its iivigablc area, is the once sterile 
district of Hissar, the cliicC ton ns of which were found, 
in 1S07, to be lit c rally without an inhabitant. Tbc 
canal hero has almo.st called izito being an active, con- 
tented, and prosperous peasantry.”^ 

• Z? Y'7/VS, 17; C'^lcfUa 
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Xlie progi'essi-ve extent to ■\yMc1i the jieople liayc 
ftTailcd theinsclvcs of this artificial n^ater-siipply may 
novr he shoTm hy a reference to tables of receipts on 
account of n'atcr -rents. A small rent-chargej rangmg 
hetnecn one shilling and ten shillings an acre, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground and the value of the 
produccj is made fox' the ivater supplied i and, in the 
course of tn*entj'-ECVcn years, from 1820-21 to 1816-17, 
the amoruit received has not much fallen short of 
355,000A The aimual receipts have progressively in- 
creased. In 1820-21 the amount received on account 
of in-igation rvas about 1150Z. ; in 1816-17 it was 
26,2307. The last returns before me show for one haK 
year in 1851 a water-rent of 13,3117. ; or 26,6817. on 
the eiiiirc year. 

The exceedingly unsettled state,” it is said, of 
the agrieultural poprdation, the constant fluctuations 
of the smmuary settlement of the Government land- 
revenne, and the novelty in many localities of continnal 
irrigation, were the chief causes of tliis slow progress. 
The pciiuancnt sctilcmciit of the land-revenue gave a 
great impetus to the extension of canal irrigation ; and 
1S37-3S, the year of the great famine, fatal as it was 
lo districts not protected hy canals, exhibits a remarh- 
ahlc increase — a fact pregnant with meaning.” 

It is calculated that in that grievous famine-year the 
gross value of the crops grown on land irrigated fi’om 
the ATestcru Jnmna Canal, the greater part of which 
land would have been totally improdnetive ^vithoiit 
the use ot canal-water, amounted to a million and a 
half of hnglisli money. Of this sum about onc-tentli, 
or 1.j 0,O007., vas paid to Govemmeni, as land and 
nator rent, whilst the remainder supported in com- 
fort, during a period of tlcvaslating famine, the in- 
lialniaius of nearly 500 villages,” 

hut the 'xvatea'-vents, paid on aecoimt of irrigation, 
do not constitute the sole profits of the canal. Some 
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revenue is raised from tlie rents paid Ly the pro^ 
prietors of in tlie neiglihoui*liood of Kur- 

nanl, Dellii, and Hissar. Betvreen tlie Tears 1822-23 
and 184;G-4i7a tlie sum derived from tliis source cv- 
ceeded SljlOO?. In tlie first of ilicsc years tlic re- 
ceipts amounted to only 3027 ; in the last they had 
risen to nearly 15007 ; and in 1650 had exceeded that 
amount. There are also smaller sums receivahlo fi’om 
eertam pastoral '\ullages, ndneh depend entirely npon 
the canal for the means of ivatering their cattle ; and 
others paid, in the shape of transit-duties, principally 
upon timbers floated dorm hy the canal. 

The Eastern dumna Canal is a rrork of inferior 
proportions. The entii’c length of it is estimated at 
166 miles. It nms for the most pail along a beau- 
tiful country hetiveen the Ganges and tbo Jumna, 
“3Iost heautiful in all parts it tiaily is,’* says the 
canal-historian, “ idth its broad road smoolli as an 
English la-^ni, its double rows of trees di'ooping over 
the stream, its long graceful sweeps, its rich bordeiang 
of the most luxuiiant croi^s, its neat station-houses, 
and the peculiar care with wliich all its works aie 
maintained. It is certainly one of the most mtercst- 
ing and attr active of Indian sights. Tlie gem of the 
whole is the southern diiusion, where, for nearly sixty 
miles, the visitor passes throngli a country whicii is 
the garden of the ISrorth-lYcst, and fmds constant 
cause to admire the beautiful, altbougli limited scenes, 
which every turn of the canal brings before 

^ TiJC /oJJo\ri/i(r cccoiint of these chines Jo not ccoiioosisc more ihr.n 
iiulk is tntcti from tlic nuthority thirti* per cent, of the t-fTt-Ttivc po^Te^ 
iiTrorurr qtiotctJ. It .nffbrJs on apt it of tho nnc3 .Tro linhp to be inb r- 

IiistmCon of tho onproj^rcssivouess of forcfl miih dminc the rainy reason by 
(he natives of Intba. “ 'I'lieso miff': con- back vraler, yet tiicy arc *0 much pre- 
fist of fnbsLintlal hnilOinp's of inafonra', ferreti by the iinth c commimity to eoy 
located near tlto large toivTis of Kumatil, more complicated afranpcinrnf, (that 
IXrllii, nnd Ili^sar. Tfie macliiiicry is of every attempt to supersede them by 
the most primitive hind, being r, imall jnacfilitery ot Europc-an form bos cig- 
vcrtjcal vvlicol, wit)! ob]i<[iic Jiorjr'onfal jinlly failed V 
Fpohes, fligluly hcilloTi’cd, on whicdi the f JJeird i:nUh, 

■^^ate^ inipjngct, AitLoagb theso ina- 
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ToTvards tlie close of tbe year 1809, tlie 33oard. of 
Cormnissioners called the attention of Govemment to 
the canal, “g-cncraHy Icnomi as Zabita EJiaii^s, from 
an attenij^t n'hicli he made to re-estahlish it, and wliich, 
presi-ons to its being’ suffered to fall into decay, must 
have fertilised in its bindings an extent of country of 
not much less than 200 miles.”"^' Tbe senior Commis- 
sioner iiad lisited tbe bead of tbe canal, and taken 
counsel u'itli the cbief engineer, ivlio bad reported 
faroiubly upon tlio expediency of restoring tbe gi'cat 
ivork. " On tbe important advantages,” said tbe Com- 
missioners, ivliicb may be expected to resnlt from 
tbe measure, if feasible, there con be no difference of 
opinion. Several Pergimnabs, noiv almost entnely 
desolate, will be rapidly restored to cnltivation, and 
plenty will soon be diffused over a part of tbe country 
■^Wicre wild annuals now iisinp the dominion over 
nmnkind.”t The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners were not without effect, Captam Tod, of tbe 
25th Native Infantry, was ordered to survey tbe line 
of canal, and to report upon the feasibility^ and the 
cost of its restoration. He sent m a rough estimate 
of the prohahlc expenditure, wliich was set doim at a 
lakh and a half or t^vo lakhs of rupees. But cither 
the same cause which had deferred the restoration of 
llic iVestem Jumna Canal, or imudUingness on the 
p.art of Government to incur the estimated expendi- 
ture, post]ioned also this experiment, and for some 
years nothing was done. 

I>u( in 1S22 the line was surveyed by Tiicutcnant 
Jtebucle, of tlic Ibiginecrs, and active operations were 

C'J t' f JlJt~rA cf n. ■'trcin of vr.itor throni,'h the of 

j' ; 0‘.' ' *r 1, — r 2 ..'>nl in th>‘ JvurjTinnl river to the file of the 

<f 21, ISIO. CTC .it city prnjrctp 1 by Intn. . . . But 

lie-c-' ' X; — jt i ltd—, jii* c-inat conlil hnvo been open only for 

* 1 ' vrb,o.<,. 7 ii’ Z'.bit''. Kb*n'- tbn:: lb-'' n fcir monthi; rniil ibe fir.it rnin* 

t;i-:r 11 <■ p rr.tion. ‘•Ab'.’iit it wnt, rloubllcii-*, *een that the 

th ' c’.n ibth't jrian m the difSiuUies v ere too formiJabio to otlt- 
x’'t J'r- fjwe.c.], -Xa- cenno." 

T ti K'.*.'', Ut 'll*'! to l;-iTf re- f Ihi'U 

CT r, -1 th ^ tl in 1 to hare trou^ht 
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commenced. On Ins removal to other duties^ lie iras 
succeeded by Colonel Idobert Smith, under -whose 
superintendence it ivas prosecuted to the completion of 
the original design in 1830. But much still remained 
to be done. There were serious defects in the execu- 
tion of the plan, which threatened the destruction of 
many of the works almost as soon as the canal was 
opened;^ and Captain Cautley was appointed to rectify 
these eiTors. The professional skill of this eminent en- 
gineer overcame every difficulty. He carried out many 
great improvements, and recommended others, u'hich, 
on his removal to the higher appointment of cliief 
superintendent of canals in the jNurth-Trestem Pro- 
•pinces, -were carried into effect by Xieuteuaut Baird 
Smith, who succeeded him in charge of the eastern 
line of works, and has since won for liimself so liigh 
a reputation. 

Deducing from statistical tables the same results 
as in the case of the Western Jumna Canal, it would 
seem that tlic proportion of iiTigated to uniiTigatcd 
lands ranges from a foiudh to a ninth of the entii'c 
area in different distnets ; and that of tlieso lands 
from a tliird to a fifth is actually watered hy the 
canal. There has been the same progressive increase 
in the consiunption of water, and, therefore, a pro- 
gressively increasing revenue, Tlic gross amount 
derived from water-rent between the years 1830-31 
and lS16-d7, inclusirCj is 109,6007, In the fii*st year of 
the series tlie amouaii realised was only G007. In tlic 
last it was 10,7707. In 1S37-3S, the ginat famine 
year, the rents -^yere more tJian doubled. Tlicy rose 


^ “On tho .ird of January, 1E30, tlic 
cnnalwns ofcncil for Iho firet time, .anil 
by tiic 20 tli of flic satno month iiunriy 
(ji cry bridpo north of Scharunporc, and 
south of b'urroxrli, was in imminent 
peril of tot.al destruction. Ihapids es* 
tahlislicd themtehes nt different points 


on Iho strop slopes between the luidfrcs 
tmd workinp hick, aa sucli rapids jn- 
Variably do, they erposed the fuunJat 
tions, nntl in course of lime wouid have 
completely tmdcnnincd the irorhs,'’ — 
l_Ca!ci!!ia Itci'iar.'] 
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at OTiCG from -iiOO?, to 9100?, Iii that calaroitoiis year 
it is estimated that the value of the crops grovm on 
irrigated land, the greater part of "whicli land Trotdd 
have hccn totally improductiye hut for the canal- 
v'ater/’ fell very little short of 500,000?.; of tlus a 
tithe, or 50,000?., irent into the Groveminent treasmy, 
and the remainder v^as bestowed upon the people hy 
the agency of the canal. Of the other soui’ces of re- 
venue from the water-supply, it may he stated, that 
the mills have fumished to the amount of about 
8300?, within the year's above mentioned; that the 
cattle- suppEcs have jdelded only about 190?.; the 
transit-duties 450?, ; and the plantations about 2200?,"^ 
To comhine in one view the hnancial results of 
these canal operations, and to exliihit the progressive 
demand that has been made upon the G-ovemment 
water-supply, the follovlng facts, gathered from more 
detailed tables, may be stated: 

WESTEIl^" JU:NmA CAlsLVL. 

£ 

Gross receipt*) from inai to 1S4G>47 , . , , 400 000 

Gross cxpcn-liturc OGo’oOO 

LASTEP-VT JU:MKA CA1<AL. 

£ 

Grots receipts from 1630 to 1840-47 . . . . 000 

Gnus CMpcnditurc lOsioOO 


m:sTEn^- .7u:^t^'A can.vl. 

£ 

In*‘oroc) ms 10-47 OO^OQO 


* “In nrittinn to Um ptsntntions of 
p-t <; pT.iruHl man?o p-vnlc-is Is-vvc 
fit' Jr 

< f iritrrxlt rn- n •tijKriur fn))t into the 
t ’ r.'hnmin;: thf can'll. Of tJji-'c 
: inl "’s fre tn* in cnmnm- 

i"-- nM-;t r'*n irf-j r'a-h, nn-l 
f' m threr to r Tc c'TtM pi , xtent. Tbc 
r, fj’: tf t’ltjr ntUiIn! rrf-r. hns 
‘-•y "-G-ertorr: rr-I. rt*Jio'i?h only 
r” ' < f t' t- numt- r Itas set nrri\c-i nt 


tnotiirity, limy Iioto prove*! very e;ic- 
Cf =Afiil — the dcnitiiirl for prnfts nnd frui t 
Unnp rmicli in eiccca of tiie mcrin' of 
supply. Tlie native camnmnity, for 
'fliom ilir-y were chiefly intcnticil, Jjavc 
i*hown their npprccintion l)y purcliivsinf^ 
itlarfm number of pr.7aj;'nn*I there is 
every prolnhiluy that the intention of 
GoTtmmmt in fanctinnint: the nroiect 
wtt! bo funyrcah*ca.'’—[C:ij/crjaa7rr- 

riAij.J 
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£ 

Income in lS30-3i ....... 800 

Income in ie4C'47 12,000 

In liotli cases tlie liigliest amoimt is to lie found 
opposite the last year of the series, and udth slight 
deyiations only the increase has been regularly pro- 
gressive. The surplus revenue deiaved from the two 
canals amounted in the year 18-16-47 to 15,000?. 

I come now to speah of the great Ganges Canal — a 
work still in progress of execution, wliieh, when com- 
plete, will scarcely how to a rival in any paid of tlie 
world. It is one of comparatively recent conception, 
for it took birth only since the passing of the last 
charter-act. The originator of this gi'eat design was 
Colonel Colvin, u'ho did so much to bring to perfection 
the 176816111 Jumna Canal. It seems to have talcen 
sliape in his mind about the year 1836, at which xieriod 
he held the office of Superintendent-General of Canals. 
But although he met with little encomagement at the 
time, he had full faith in the success of the exj[ieriment 
— ^he believed that the waters of the gi’eat river might 
he made to contribute ahimdautly to the wants of the 
thirsty soil of the Doah, to fertilise tlie land, and to 
emicli the people. The subject, though replete nith 
interest alike to the pliilanthropist and the man of 
science, was then, and might still have continued to he, 
one only of speculation and discourse. But the ivintcr 
of 1837-38 untnessed a giicvous famine in Upper India. 
The whole staff of bread was broken. The heavens had 
not yielded thcii’ rain in due season, and the earth had 
not melded her increase. Tlie calamity' came suddenly 
ujion tlic people, and in tliis mortal extremity their 
riders coidd do little for them. But it set such men as 
Cohuji and Cautlcy tliinking over the great project of 
tlic Gauges Canal, and it prepared Lord Auckland — a 
man of a humane natiwe, and, when left to Jiimsclf, of 
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sotmd discretion in q^met times — ^to give it faYorable 
acceptance. The Governor-General sanctioned a full 
practical inquirv. IMajor Gautloy ivas entrusted to 
oxannnc the country tlirougli 'wliicli the prox^osed 
canal vnuld. pass, and to send in a rexiort on the suhicct. 
His first report nas completed in May, 18d0. It fully 
cstahlishcd the practicahility of the great design. 

It vas now left to the Government to determine the 
scale upon which they would give effect to the x>roject 
— ^thc nature and the extent of the works of which they 
n'ould sanction the execution. The times were not 
propitious. The war in Afghanistan j and the miserable 
encumbrance of the Douranec Empire, wliich only 
British money could sustain, was causing a chronic 
derangement of our Indian finances. But the Court 
of BirGciors saw clearly the immense benefits which 
such an extensive system of irrigation would confer 
upon the xjeoplc of Epper India, and they worthily de- 
tci'mincd to sanction the proposed underialdng on such 
a scale as would sccui’c an adequate watcr-sux^ply to 
the whole of the country lying between the Ganges, 
the Ilindiui, and the Jmnna. 

But ordinaiy prvidcnce dictated that so great a work 
should be cautiously ax^proaclicd — that the fullest exa- 
mination should precede the final setting of the seal of 
a\iUionty upon this costly undcrtaldjig — so a Comanit- 
t^c, composed of three of the ablest engineer ofllccrs in 
the country, Frederick Abbott, Baker, and Cautley, was 
a])p(>iTitcd to ascertain and to rcxiort best me- 

thod of giwng effect to the liberal rdows of the Court. 
In PebrtKiry, IS! 2, they submitted tbeh report. In 
I <'bruar\’. 1SJ2, Lord EUenborough aivivcd in India. 

Ix>rd Ellcnboro\igh went out to India to emulate 
the magnldcent philanthropy of the 2-IahomGtlan Em- 
perors. He rct\irncil to England to speak of the 
humiliation he had experienced on witnessing the 
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great "works of those native rulers, and contrasting 
them ■\vitli oui’ o'uol. 33 tit one of Lis first nieastu’es, as 
Goyemor-General of India, was the suspension of the 
great tmdertakmg of the Ganges Canal, -which his pre- 
decessor had sanctioned. A vigorous prosecution of the 
work had been ordered. liord Ellenhorough arrested 
its progress. 

There may have been State reasons for this with 
which I am not acquainted. I think that public vTitcrs 
arc too hasty in condenming measures '\vith the secret 
history of wdiich they have but imperfect acquaintance. 
Lord Ellenborough may have arrested the progress of 
the great Gauges Canal, hccause the political crisis 
wliich had ai'isen seemed to render it imperatim upon 
him to devote every rupee in the public treasiuy to the 
eq-uipment of the armies which were retiring from 
iVighanistan — or he may have requii’cd for more war- 
like uses all the engineer officers at his command — or 
he may have had good reason to apprehend that the 
projected worlc, if it rescued the 23eople from famine, 
would destroy them by disease — or he may have be- 
lieved tbat navigation was more important than iiTi- 
gation, and that in tins case they were antagonistic 
objects. He may have been moved by one, or all, of 
theso considerations. All I would say is, that no one 
laiows so well as a Governor-General tlio difficulties 
with which, in such cases, Goveinmcnt have to con- 
tend, and that no one should be so slow to condemn 
the omissions which 2 >‘^i’^ii 3 ionnt circumstances may 
Jiave enforced, 

A season of dreaiy .stagnation ensued, and when 
again, tliere were symptoms of imfival, the aethity 
wMch was manifested was ahnost worse than the 
quiescence; Lord Ellenhorough turned Ins thoughts 
towards the Ganges Canal, and cHrected that it should 
he primarily a canal of navigation. The projectors of 

u 
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tliG great Gntorprisc stood agliast at tins decisioTi. 
litigation ivas tlic great oliject of tlie contemplated 
n'orks, and now it was proposed tliat only tlic surplus 
water, after securing tlie naTigation of tlic canal, slionld 
lie devoted to its original purpose. Tlie Cobmis and 
tlie Cautlcys — tlie Abbotts and tbe Babers — ^ndio 
knew well what were the real -wants of that part of 
the country, had regarded tbe great question not in its 
coroinercial, but in its agricultural beariugs. They 
remembered the great famine of 1S3S ; and they were 
eager to prevent tbe reciuTcncc of its horrors. It was 
not for tliis that Cautley had been bringing all liis 
science to bear upon the survey of the linc.^' But a 
nci\' Governor- General soon came to preside over the 
Councils of India ; and the whole question was re- 
considered. Another difficulty had started up in the 
way of the great project, and had come to arrest the 
progress of the work. It was suggested that the canal 
would have a fatal ciTcct upon the cUmate of the sur- 
rounding district — ^thatthc miasma wliichit would en- 


• Tlic Cnurt of Diroctors^ cntirclj* 
concxirrfd in ilie Tjews of the enj^moor 
oHiccr', anl irmto out to tlio Stiprcmu 
govenimcnt, cicnriy cnuncintirip thdr 
Tioivf in. fnvor of irrigraUon “ ilajor 
CniitloT's onyinal pUn "u-ns for a cnnnl 
of iTri^Mion, toinptc>h f-ir n*; couhl bo 
tlone consistently with its cfTictcncy in 
tiint TC'jiof't, for navipntion nUo'; in 
nt(, tt;c Go'vtmtnont lictonninc'J that 
fliO cnnnl fhouVl lx- cotislructcsl irith u 
tlow to Tip lETitton in the first instance, 
a:; 1 tint irri^^TticTi should lie made n 
r Coen liar; ohy-cl. Wy nltcr’cthcr di=- 
t.njitvvc <_f this pmjcct ; nnil vre nre 
Fi'.;.f.i-<1 that its fniptoymcnt a= n 
CToaf rhoiiid iirany ca'c l-e 
math- nttf':,! tbfr f uhomlimto toils iiso 

as a (if irrlcatn-n ; tlieniUant-’rf' 

of a pool littc of i-aUr com- 

riT'-mat'cn itTcuph tlie c. nice of ths; 
1) 'lb i* n: ’.cl, ill arc c^p- cislU if 

I.' - nsTi.n’i ’ n cf th’’ OanciS alxtro 
C-swiipi;- I'n'.il; 1 " rcudcrif! j-njira''- 
t-'at Ci'M C c at •tr-rtl'miif its wr.’tr. 
O 1 t',.. t,*' vr ban 1, th’ f tTch -t'y of ih*' 
tanul fsr of vr.zy 


possibly -bo impalrc-d bj’ specially adnpt- 
inp It to purjiost's of nurigation; the 
expense ol Its cnustruction wilt cer- 
tainly lio Torj' much mcrcascd ; llic in- 
jury occasioned to the banks by the 
passing of boats avill probably ndd to 
the costs nf the nimual repairs-, and it 
must not bo left out of view, that the 
canal, as a mcann of traiislt, may be 
Iicrcnftcr Fupcr=cdcil by tbe construc- 
tion of a railway. Those cotisidor.rtions 
nuist be lionic in mind in determinintr 
on the cxpclioncy of adapting the Canal 
to puTjiost'i of naA igation and we 
sroiitd dc'irc yon to consider rriictiicr 
the Klin 1 nhich avonld lie .siiicd out of 
its cost by making it a canal of irrigu- 
lion cxclu'ivcly, might not -be iK-lter 
applied in hnprfi'.’ing the ordinary 
incani of coTurnuaication through that 
tmet of country, either by clearing tlic 
rirerr nf cxls’mg obdnic'timi':. by irn- 
Iimving the ro.id'-, .and eiiinnaJiv- to llie 
c-'mlrottinn of a r.dlwar."— [ C,.itr/ of 
TJiftc! TA t ? (li! Gty-'trfiar-CrmrruE, Jyh; 7j 
IhtT.J " 
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gender would be destractive to tlie bcaltb of the people ; 
and that, therefore, it would be prudent to pause until 
the medical question had been fitUj examined. So a 
Committee, of which Major Baker and Br. Dempster 
were the chief members, was appointed, and, after a 
^ temporary intermption, caused hy the Sildi hiyasion 
' and the military operations w'hich followed, they for- 
mally rex^orted tlie result of their labors. 

The report was satisfactory, and so were its results. . 
Dord Harclinge. fully recognised the nieiTts of the 
scheme. He clearly saw the engineering practica- 
bility of the worlvi in such hands as those to which it 
had been entrusted; and he saw, too, the immense 
efieci which it would have in xn’omoting the prospeiity 
of the coimtiy and the happiness of the people, De 
gave it, therefore, his entire sanction and approval, 
klen and money were freely forthcoming. The Com't 
of Directors readily consented to the expenditure of 
more than a million of money uxron the prosecution of 
this gigantic enterprise. And the work was pushed 
forward ndth hecoming rtgor. It is now in rapid 
progress towards comxdetion. One-half of the money 
granted has been expended, and if the predictions of 
ISol he verified, the present year will see the admis- 
sion of water to the main lines. 

The great Ganges Canal is the most magnificent 
work ever imdertakcn in India — one of the most 
magnificent works in the world. It traverses with its 
several branches more than 800 mdes. The reader 
will do well to place the map of India before Iiini and 
trace the comse of tliis gigantic work. lie must staii 
from Hm’dwai'jt 'wliicli he will find by following the 

* The first revised cstinnfes Tvvrc a the rircr Grtricf"', .Tn;], floTrin/rr'^ 
iJiiJliQii anil a qu.irfer — but fboj* i^'crc pacrctl phatf, and under tlicyncturvJTue 
Eiib't>queTitly rntsed to a miHioii and a buUdmas of tbo tovrn. fyliorrs c raiirf?, 
biv!f. genemlir parallel to tbit of tlic 

t "At nliout milosinortli of ITiinl- grrcnni, wUicSi it reinin'^ at a 
yratj n liranelt Eaves t(ic rinUt bank of rr -tO miles to the soiitliTvanl. 

u 2 
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30fli degree of latitude till it intersects tlie "TStli of 
longitude ; and from Hm'dwar he must proceed south- 
east in a slightly circular direction to Ahghur. This 
distance is 180 " miles. Here the canal follows two 
different lines — one towards the Ganges at Cawnpore, 
a tlistancc of 170 miles— the other towards the J unma 
at TTmneerporc, Trliich may he computed at ah out the 
same amount.’^' These are the main lines ; hnt, liayuig 
traced them, the reader must go hach to the ginat 
innxk which he followed from Hurdwar to AJighur, 
and between these points three lesser canals branch off 
— one to ffuttehghur, on the Ganges, a distance of 170 
miles — another streteliing to Bolundshahur, a distance 
of 60 miles ; and a third to Coel, the length of wliicli 
is estimated at 50 miles. The total length is officially 
computed to he 810 miles — thus : 

jnic'f. 


Iliirtln-iir to AligTiar ..... ISO 

Alipliur to Ca^vnpo^o ..... 170 

ATgliUT to Humccrporc . . • • • ISO 

Uraneb to rmtolighur . . . • ■ 1"0 

Ditto to Bolundsbahar .... CO 

Ditto to Coel ...... 50 


810 

As the work is stih only a work in progress, no 
complete account of it can yet be given ; but Aom the 
many interesting details before me, one or two may he 
selected in illustration of its nature and extent- “ The 
grand, indeed the only, obstacles to the construction of 

'■ ro^^c'siori lias l)ccn taken of the rainy reason; and 2nd, oC a rogulatinp; 
portion of tliii Lranch for tlic hridge ncros'? the canal bed, liaving 
luadot tl'.e canal ; mid tbrongli it tbo 200 icct of walcr->rny in 10 opening-f 
rcpply of Ct.’^O cubic feet per Eccond of CD foot caeb, fitted u'iUj all the ma* 
v.iil t-e bro'jcbt to J.fj-ap&r, a point cbincry necessary' for regulating the 
aVout 1\ rral« ititiiii of nnirtwar, ndmis'iDn of valer into the canal. The 
■B'btre ti.e artiQci.al cbannol commences, dam and bridge arc connected by a 
‘"The first ma'onrj' rrurks arc con- long line of mmsonry rcTctcmcnt; and, 
‘trcciod at Myapdr. 'ilicy consist — 1st, on the opposite b.ank, the similar line 
of ft ■(Lara flcrmr ll'c brancli of the of rcvctcmcnt sritb. bathing gbats, fee., 
Inrln:: 38 openings of 10 feet complete the worlrs at tlic Itcad of tbo 
Ct'c ! rrt;J, pat-es or sluicoi and artificial cbanncl.'"' — £Oa!cuUa 
f.ank OTrrfAl!*, by ubieb a clear water- * Itj tlic India Ilouro Statistics it ii 
Tcjiy cf 61 7 feet is recured fur tbo passage sol down nt 16D miles, Isc-c tlmt foiuo 
cf frem U.o Ganges during the other writers say IC5 miles. 
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tlic canal,” says Captain Baird Smitli, “ are met "ivitli 
on the fii'st t\renty miles from the head, or hetween 
Hnrdwar and Boorkhi* These difficulties arise from 
the course of the canal intersecting at right angles the 
nfrole of the drainage of the Suh -Himalayas, of which 
the western valley of the Ganges is the receptacle. 

“ This drainage, indeiiendently of numerous minor 
channels, which are unimportant, is collected into 
three great lines, being the valleys of the Pnthri, the 
Bnthmu, and Solani rivers, draining respectively about 
six, eleven, and eight miles in length of the lull 
conntiy. The Puthri drainage, being divided among a 
number of minor channels, is not difficult to control ; 
but the Buthmn and Solani are impediments of the 
highest class. 

“ The art.ifi.cial channel of the canal leaves Myapur 
with a transverse section, having a constant width at 
bottom of IdiO feet, and a variable nidth at top, de- 
IDendent on the depth of excavation, but which may he 
stated generally to be about 200 feet. The depth of 
water xH’ovided for is 10 feet, and the slope of the bed 
about 18 inches per mile. After jjursiung its coiu’se 
for about Gy miles, and crossing several lines of drain- 
age, wliich are disposed of either by dams, or inlets 
and outlets, the canal is lowered into the valley of the 
Pnthii river by means of the Bahadumbad Falls, whicli 
consists of two descents in masomy of S feet eacli, 
exactly similar to, although on a veiy much larger 
scale than, those of the Bastern Jmnna Canal. These 
vBl be vciy massive works; and wlien the canal is 
opened, and its huge volume of water is pom'cd over 
thorn, the sight ■will he a most striking one. Fven 
until the small supply of the Fastem Jmnna Canal, the 
turmoil at the base of the Belka Falls, which arc 15 
feet in height, is most formitlablc to behold, T\Tial 
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tlicn prill ii ho, irlieii ten times tlie quantity of i^nter 
is tliroim orcr pralls IG feet ?’^ 

Engnicei'in^ difiiciilties are of one Ivind ; financial 
difficnlties arc of another- "Wliere there is a snfii- 
cicncy of skill the magnitude of the work is notliing, if 
the labor and materials can he supplied. The great 
trunk hne of the Ganges Canal has to he brought 
across the Solani river- “ The river itself/’ says the 
same high anthorztj% is crossed hy a masomy aque- 
duct which will he not merely the largest work of 
the kind in India hut one of the most remarkable for 
its dimensions in the world. The total length of the 
Solani aqueduct is 920 feet. Its clear water-way is YoO 
feet, in 15 arches of 50 feet span each. The breadth 
of each arch is 193 feet. Its tliickness is 5 feet ; its 
fonn is that of a segment of a circle^ with a rise of 8 
feet. The piers rest upon blocks of masomy, snnlc 20 
feet deep in the bed of the river, and being cubes of 
20 feet side, pierced with 4 wells each, and nndcrsnnk 
in ilic manner practised hy natives of India in con- 
strucling their wells. These foundations, tlu'oughout 
the whole sti'uctmc, arc secured hy every device that 
knowledge or experience could suggest ; and the quan- 
tity of masonry sunl^; beneath the surface null be 
Ecmccly less than that visible above it. The piers are 
10 feet tliick at the springing of the arches, and 124 
fcct in height. The total height of the structure above 
the valley of the river nill he 38 feet. It will not, 
therefore, be an imposing work, when viewed from 
below, in consequence of this deficiency of elevation ; 
hut when viewed trom above, aud when its immense 
breadth is ohsemnd, ■nltli its lino of masonry channel, 
which, when completed both north and south of the 
river, will he nearly 3 miles in length, the etTect must 
he most striidng. 
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“ The “watei'-Tray of the canal is formed in tvro sepa- 
rate channels, each 85 feet in 'width. The side walls 
are 8 feet ihich, and 12 deep, the es^ected depth of 
water heiiig 10 feet. Various buildings are proTided at 
the flanJvs of the aqueduct, and many minor armngc- 
ments are ngade, which it would be U'carisome to 
describe here. A continuation of the earthen aque- 
duct, about -1- of a mile in length, connects the masomy 
work with the high hank at Hoorkhi, and brings the 
canal to the termination of the difficult portion of its 
coui’se. Such details convey but a very imperfect idea 
of the work. They are, however, the only suhstitules 
for plans, or other graphic representations ; and it may 
he hoped that they are intcUigihle enough to give some 
conception of the magnitude of the struetiues, 

“Itvdll perhaps give additional clearness to what 
has now been stated, if some details of the amoimt of 
labor, and the quantity of materials, which will he 
required to complete the work nit Mu six years, arc 
exhibited ; and 'with this view the following calcula- 
tions made by Major Haker, la'fce director of the canal, 
are given : 

Caicztiaiion f]f means required (o conplcle tJic Solani Aqueduct in six years, 

"Por 8,719,521 cubic feet of masomy in aqueducts 
and revetements ulll be rcquh’cd : 

t. B. U. 

Brick': ( 12 " >: c" X 2 i) . . CO,eOC ,192 

Surkki (1,024,654 euWe feet} . . - 13,474,255 

Tot.-il of Bricks . . . fc3,470,45D 

Lime 5G2j4 J7 cubic foef. 

Or say ciMitv-four millions of bricks, and one million 
■ ^ ' 

cubic feet oC lime. 

“ Tlic workpeople required in preparing and using 
the materials are as follov' : 

UrickiTiakcra. Ikilwrers. 


In Brickmaking: (inclusive of B'ood cutting) . . J 4 ],CCC 3 , 143,333 

Mwon". 

In bmidlng JIaPonvj' anti Javjug rioors ... 305,233 751,540 

In ponrulincr Surklii ....... C4l,552 

III underjjakinp tlic foundation Blocks , . . 311,010 

In cnrtkvrork oV Aqutiiuct (cicJutivo of draught c-vtlic) 1,572,750 
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The total labor reqnii'ed is tbeiefore — 

BricIcmalierB 141, GGG 

Mftsons 306,233 

I-aljorcre ........ C,SG 0,"01 

Tlie brictmaldjig, to be completed in dYe years, 
allorring 190 days eacli year (deducting Sundays and 
rainy seasons), irould roq^uirc per diem 119 brick- 
moulders and 3309 laborers. Tbe^remaming work, to 
be completed in six years, alloulng 250 working days 
per annum, would require per diem 201 masons for dve 
years, and for tlie sixth year 2171 laborers. The Avork- 
sliops 'will I’cquii’c 50 smiths, and SO to 100 carpenteis 
per diem. An establishment of about 1000 bullocks 
(c.xclusive of contract carriage) ndll be required for the 
earth uaggons, and other purposes.’^ 

Tills will be something to leave behind us, in those 
future days when wc shall no longer sit at the receipt 
of custom among jMussulmans and Hindoos, and our 
Empire in India is a dream of the past.* It will be 
something to leave beliind us ; and it will be .something, 
too, that it should he said that cvci’y laborer em- 
ployed on tills gigantic work received liis wages on 
the appointed day, and that for c\ cry beast of burden 
the lawful hire was duly paid.f 


* *‘riTo centuncV’Bfive nT.ird Smith, 
*‘Trcm not fufUtiont to oLliterate Uiu 
canal* of I’crozc, and tlictc, ■vs com- 
liarc J to tho vrorVs of tho ISritish Go- 
i-crnrrcnt, ttcto Itmitcd in cj:tcnt, tc:n- 
j-o-anr in constrcction, nnd ft>cbli? In 
tl-nr p-nirers of ir^tstancc to tlio dc 
Mi-Tijirp Innd of tiaio” 

t A Hi ti hittc IkwI bv Sir 

n r-hn (.art (‘■’I'lirtu Da\s m Con 
jAniars ") h's nttmeted inC ttlcnlion 
vb.di* tl.ii sl'Cvt 11 ],'v**ui5thriQii,qb the 
pn-<j Wrt'in^ primants cn tbo •ub- 
o''Ir[5'h fsnuno*, nnd tlio tccisurea 
•n’ii.rh Ins-c l>'^n In of iboir 

fi mfTfnco, to tlicir “crf-rttr, 

lE to ti'*t rllvdcj to InJiin famines 
n-! l;*.s U'.m do"0 to jirvVLnt 

t' m an I cn— in c.n'* ft C.c r-ocfv- 

v fo- t’ ^ 5 

yiEi e-jun’-j-," t-'vii, ‘U* b.in" 
fa- ;J ^ ciril j r * p-wi* it 
V c-ni ’eJ, tj I tmtt it ■v-iU 


be, tvjth n boon net cr before extended 
to India under any djTiasty — nblcssinp, 
1 rcnlly beUcic it rnnj bcf.iirK termed 
n Christian one, n Idcr ■o-fncli Ins 
never been npjihcd except in the Cliris 
tnn erv to the elevation of the tnas'cs — 
moncy-ivngcs 

“'Wc have licen sloiv enough in niarl - 
Intr our career vriiti great ivorhs of 
■utilit> , tlmnh. God tbove rnodern 
Innniplis of ciMlisation, svhicli arc 
striking through llie jungle*:, will lie 
unipolted a*ilh tdocxl 'rites avU not 
be nia lu as the t.ank*, the pynmltl*, and. 
In our davs, ns the Mnhnxvjs Cnn.al, 
sritSi iiiftis, V. omen's, and children’s 
lives and a villanoui calculation of thr 
Iv-jwi.Ta of hunian endunnee, but In a 
ivage.s fnrnf jr d-ij’sn-o'rk 
TSicn T-tll the C^iristnn Vv liaJ in 
ho ior amooE U:c heathen, and his cret J 
in rcrcrene.’ nmo-.* ti e nati ni*. 

“ ' Lc phj-r lue ihQue *tir is moral'. 
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Of tlie estimated agiicultural results of this great 
enterprise it is time to speak. I contmue to quote the 
same authority, hecatise I Imow the evidence to he the 
best : 

The iirst point to determine is the extent to vrliich 
the Doab vrili be irrigated by the canal and its 
branches ; and fortunately, by means of the in.YalnabI e 
statistical tables prepared by the Agra Government, 
this can be done Tvith a degree of accuracy not before 
attainable. The districts to wliich the mfluenco of the 
Ganges Canal and its l^ranches udll extend, together 
vrith details of their assessed areas, arc given beloua 
Prom the areas of Sahanmpui’, SIuzuiTernuggLu*, and 
S'lecrut, ■^ve have deducted the portions already pro- 
vided vdth means of irrigation from the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. We have taken irom the tables only the culti- 
vated and cultiu'able areas, because it is for these alone 
that ii’rigation has to he provided. 


1. 

SaliaruTipur . 

Cultivated area in acre?. 

. . 501,600 

Culturnblo area in ncrc^. 
392.503 

2. 

lIuzufTeriitiggnr 

« 

. .505,630 

230,216 

3. 

SIcerut . 

4 

. 572,215 

470,427 

4. 

Bolurulshnbur 

• 

. 657,071 

309,713 

r,. 

Aiigliur 


. 901,405 

129,710 

c. 

liluttra 


• 676,523 

106,129 

7. 

I'urxucJtnbad 


. 652,075 

305,093 

8. 

Jlynpriri 


. 613,333 

182,000 

9. 

Dta’n'nh 


. 477,901 

130,850 

JO. 

Catvnporo 


. 781,173 

163,565 

11. 

PuttoJipnr 


, 518.812 

123,985 

12, 

AlJalmliail 

• 

. 997,508 

231,097 


TotaJg 


. 8,235,255 

2,S4G,795 


“ The total area, cultivated and culturahle, of the 
above tivclve districts, is therefore 11,102,013 acres. 

"bTo-w, supposing that the full supply of the canal, 
being 0750 cubic feet per second, is rendered available 
for iiTigation, as ultimately vre have no doubt it vill 
be, \re know, fi-om experience on the canals of the 

ct l.T nionle 'lur Jo p'hj'EifjuP.’ I do not ni’firn is ni llio impcrlo'J? <p- 

rccito tJic remark for tlie tral^m it mand? of the ‘pfir'^ique* iiiu't taJ-c 
contrinr, but to call nttcntion to tlie ]irocetIcnce of tlic requin.mciit3 of tlie 
ju5l order in irliich tJiis reciprocating * inottUc."' 
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Tiimna. 'tbat eacli cubic foot of this discliarge is stdli- 
cient fov ilic iiTigatiou during the year of 218 acres. 
The total area u-liich u'ould be actually Tvaiered during- 
ilic year irould consequently amount to 0750x218= 
1,173,500 acres, or, for facility of calculation, say 
1,500,000 acres. 

“Assrmiing, as a stmidard of comparison for the 
Avholc of tlic Doah, the best iiTigated districts on the 
East cm Jumna Canal, namely, the Trestem portion of 
htcerui, "VVG find, by reference to the statistical tables, 
that irrigating callages actually "vratcr one-third of their 
total areas. Consequently the supply of the Ganges 
Canal ‘srould furnish abundant irrigation for an area of 
1,500,000x3=4,500,000 acres. 

In districts henedting by canal irrigation, it is 
found that for such localities as, feoin position, chflicul- 
lics of level, or other causes, cannot be provided nith 
u-atcr, ii'i'igation from nrclfs is cKtensively employed. 
I'l-oiu data given in the Siiecial Conmiittcc’s rejwrt, it 
^vould apijcar Ihal, in tlic best irrigated district on the 
11 estem J lunna Canal, the proportion of canal to well 
iiTigaiion is as five to one ; assuming this for the Doab, 
v.'C should liavc an area, mrig-aied from irellsj amoiml- 
ing lo 000,000 acres. 

” The total area for wliich hTjgaiion would he pro- 
vided would accordingly amount to 5, d 00,000 acres. 
But the whole irrigable area of IhcBoah is, as formerly 
shown, 11,102,018 acres. This tract of country would 
therefore he in-igated to the extent of veiy nearly one- 
half its siu’face — a proportion equal to that of the host 
dubirict west, and nearly double tbat of the hesi district 
cc.stj of the Jumna. In mahing this eoinparison, it 
should not he ovorloohcd that the best districts on. 
existing canals have been selected as .standards for the 
niioh' Boal) — a measure v.-hich tends to give a more 
hunted wange to the inilucnccof the Ganges Canal than 
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TFOtilcl Iiare been the case had inferior tracts been 
selected. J3ut vre are anxious to avoid all appearance 
of exaggeration in estimating the benefits to be antici- 
pated from this gTeat Tvork, and, as a rule, will select 
such data as give minimum results, believing these to 
be abundantly convincing.” 

Eaving shown the actual amoimt of the land to be 
brought under irrigation, it remains only to exliibit its 
value, £ind to indicate the increased produce ttIucIl the 
canal system vuIL secure to the producer. 

Calculation of Vie ^oss value of crops toJtick will he secured from irjiuy in farniuc 
seasons bp me grand Canges Canal. 


KHURIT CEOrS. 


250.000 acres of Sugar and Indigo, at J}s. SO per acre . 

125.000 „ of Cotton, at Us. -IS per aero . 

375t000 ,, of nice and Sundries, at Ils. 3Si per acre 

TJupces. 
2,00,00,000 
GO, 00, 000 
1,44,07,500 


EUBBI CROPS. 


750,000 „ 

of "Wlioat, Barley, &c., at Rs, per acre , 

•1,00,00,000 

1,500,000 

Total . . . 

7,04,37,500 


Of tins sum (upwards of 7^ millions sterling per 
annum) about one-tentii will retiu’n to Goveinnicnt in 
the form of land and water-rent, while the remainder 
will be the projierty of the agricultural communiti'. 
It is needless to dwell on the importance of jfiacing 
proiicrt^', equal to betu''een one-fifth and onc-sixtU of 
tlie value of the agricultural qiroduce of the entu’e 
Presidenev of Agi’a, hevoud the influence of the sea- 
sons, and of insiu’ing to the cultivators, nncicr aU 
circumstances, a certain return for their labor. The 
infiuciicc of the canal on the improvement of the Doab 
must necessarily be immense. This great tract wj!l 
become the garden of the ]^^orth-T^Gst ern Pr ovincc'^ ; 
and vre shall hear no more of those devastating famines, 
which have liitherto swept across it, bringing pliysical 
wi’eicheclucss and moral degi'adation in ilicir train. 

“In acblilion to the certainty of retiuns, the actual 
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produce of irrigated land exceeds materially that of 
land mun'igated. i?rom data collected dui’ing tlic 
progress of the Kevenue Sma’cy, it appears that the 
excess on iiTigated over nnirrigated land may he taken 
IVom the Ruhhi, or cold Axeather crops, as heing about 
hoOlhs. per acre for Axlieat, and about 7o01hs. for 
barley. Assuming the average of these for the general 
excess, we have the following estimate of the increase 
of produce duo to the existence of the canal : 750,000 
acres under Rnhhi crops ndli amoimt, 

nt G lOlbs. per ncro, to .... 'JSO,OO0,ODOlb5. 

The value of tliis increase, allowing the market rate 
to he one maimd, or 801hs. per rupee, Avould amount 
to rupees 00,00,000, or 000,000k per aunum. 

"We haA'c not data sufficient to enable us to esti- 
mate in detail the increase on the Ixhurif crops ; hut 
considering that this season, including as it’ does sugar, 
indigo, and cotton, is by far the most ju’olitahle to the 
ciillivaior, and that irrigation exercises an equally 
heucficial effect upon it, as upon the produce of the 
llubhi, Avo may Anth great safety' conclude that the 
increase during the Khm*iC null be at least equal to 
that during the Huhhi. Hence the total increase of 
the vab\c of the produce would amount to 1,200,000k 
per annum, a siim nearly equal to the total capital 
hiA’cstcd in the canal.’*" 

LcaAong the line of the Ganges, let ns noAv cross the 
Sutlej and sec Avhat is doing in the Pmijah to fertilise 
the thirsty land. Tlic development of the resources 
of the country by means of improA'cd methods of 
irngatton and channels of communication, ivas from 
the A'ory first, one of the leading- ideas in LaA^tence’s 
mind, lie Avas continually pressing upon the Su- 
it rzi-ij K'' r-iv-Tt: 1 I.-rr* Ibi' wili jklj nr. surpSup of 3E0,0CWJ. 

v-ri:fr cl-'irijr tlia: —nm' Ci-lIi Ir’cnty fk-r (x-nt, on tbe 

t. ' pn %•. C.f/'-'. t C-ra!, rC* r p.ijir- CJplL-i! Snvoj'C'J. 
f >' rvjulr' rr i c'labH'bintni, 
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preme Goi^ei’iuuent tlie expediency of devoting large 
sums of public money to the construction of roads and 
canals j and urging tliat sucli an expenditui’e v'ould 
soon return itself dcnfold;, in increased revenue, to the 
treasmy of the State. If the Pimjah,” such Tins the 
language of the Paiiore Board, ” is to be made to pay 
its expenses ; if me can hope to keep np efficient mili- 
tary and civil estahlislmients, -wliile taxing the people 
less than they have been taxed by previous rulers (and 
unless me can do so rre assmedly cannot expect to nm 
their good mill) ,* if me tdsh to feed the thousands of 
human beings mhom the change of rule must neces- 
sarily throm out of emplojunent, vn cannot more 
readily do so than by cutting nem canals, and improv- 
ing the beds of the old ones/’*' 

To no one could an earnest appeal of this kind Iiave 
been addi'essod uith greater certainty of eliciting an 
echo responsive to every mord than from Lord Dal- 
housie. ‘‘ Since I first addressed the Comd, of Directors 
on this subject,” he mrote in a minute dated December 
G, 1S50, “I have pci’sonally visited the several districts 
of the llanjkii', as mell as the southern poition of tlic 
Barec Doab, near Jfoolfan, and the lomer portion of 
the Sindli Saugur Doah, and of the Trans-Indus pro- 
vince. Evciynvhcrc I found midence of the mondcrful 
eficct produced hy iiTigation, irherever iho means could 
he obtained; m'ciy’ivherc I found lands of vast exteni, 
fertile properties nom lying comparatively mastc, but 
manting only mater to convert them into plains of the 
richest cnltivation ; and everyavhere I foimd among the 
people tlie keenest anxiety to he supiffied mith that by 
which alone they could he ciiahJed to turn fbeir labor 
to good accormf. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
political importance of hohlingoutto the people ofthis 

* Stcrej'Jrv {'j' L q^iotc Hoard (o VrcTcAr/j/ of SupT<,ti\( cr. 2?, 

>1/S. Hccords, 
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IDoalD niL earlj^ prospect of the formation of canals 
tliroug'hout it s length and breadth, "whilst the statements 
which jia’^n recently been, and "U’hich now are, submit- 
ted to the Comt, appear to afford satisfactory proof that 
the revenue of the new pro^'ince "will fairly warrant this 
large expenditure, and that the nndertakhig itself ndll 
be richly profitable to the treasmy of the State.” 

As freely and as earnestly as the Go Ycrnor- General 
responded to the Lahore Board, the Court of Directors 
responded to the Govemor-Generah "'Wc have al- 
ready,” they ^^TO^c, ‘^in our despatch of the 51h De- 
cember, lSd.9, slionai tbe importance which we attach 
to the extension and improvement of public works in 
ihc Punjab, and concuia'ing enth’cly in the views taken 
]>y Uie Governor- General of the advantages, social, poli- 
tical, and financial, likely to result from the construc- 
tion of the canal in q^ucstion, wc readily give our cordial 
assent to the undertaldng, in the full confidence that 
the utmost care ndli be exercised in selecting ofincers 
competent in cvciy respect for designing and carrying 
into execution, with efficiency and a due regard to eco- 
nomy, a ■\^*ork in'\'oh-ing so lai’gc an expenditure of the 
public money. ”t 

Tiic gi-cat "^vork here mcomnicndcd is loiown as the 
Barce Doab Canal, The projected line stretches li’om 
the Bavee lavcr, some miles below the fort of Sbalipoor, 
aeros-^ the Barce Doab, west of tbe town of Buttccala, 
ami falls again into the B.avec sixtv miles above IMooltan. 
The entire length of the canal, A^ath its scA'cral brandies. 
Will be doO miles. f It aaIII be available for navigation 


f f\‘ <'! cT fj W/fern'T- 

ov “ f .-i f- n f 2 t n . 

- Tl ^ (Xnr'O ■nf if;" carjll. tritlj 
I's.-!' t'.t;' e riUa by Cc’—lI 

1 r, <■ f tl *-• I’.'iyi-f' in.'b.r - li*-',* 
’ ;‘'r,r.;>rX :b' E" yriV'.-c lir.y. 

M r.-: - Ci- y frlU b-.r.. lb.- 

lor- tl f iTt (C 
iiy,- :'.o l.i-L.*; 


lan-J bc{'rri>in the Ibivx-c and the Bec.-is, 
ir^iU throw ofT a Inryo brand) at tlic 
rilE-’yc of Tjbbrm, cidit miles below 
Di-tiia-nn-^ur. Tlii*(brar.cb willfiipjdy 
two ch^r.neb tcmiijiatiny in tbeSullrj 
—tbe or.v' ft*. Sdiram, the otl^r at 
Hn' wir, 'll'e main clienncl pT'''e^ 
v.!,*, of tbe to-'niof BuHci'aln, nearly 
r 'ralltJ v, Eth wjiicb it oL-ain (Urtn'^B ok 
a brand;, ,dt ^“)^ rrater Ibe cotintO' 
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as ■well as irrigation. Its estimated cost is 500,000/. ; 
and it is calculated that it may be completed Avitliin 
five years from tlie date of its commencement. 

Of tlie immediate productiveness of such a work — 
apart frrom tlie after-results of increased cultivation — tliere 
seems to be little donbt. An equitable water-rate would 
yieldj after deducting all expenses of establishment and 
repairs, 2d per cent, annually on the outlay. “ Sup- 
loosing,” says Colonel hlapier, “ that 2500 cubic feet of 
water 'wili be available for irrigation, and adopting 
Colonel Cautley’s data for the Gauges Canal, that one 
cubic foot of water per second will irrigate 350 beegalis, 
or 21 Sf; English acres, 2500 cubic feet of water, at the 
rate of 1 rupee per Punjab beegah, or R. 2 6 10 per 
acre, will yield a return of 


Ha pecs. 

Water Uent 13j2~,311 

Water Mils *10,000 

Transit-duties and sale of canal produco .... 00,000 


10.07,311 

Dcdoct annual expense of establisiment ajid repairs . 1,90,000 


Balance .... 12,07,000’' 


or 24 per cent, upon the outlaje But I have written 
too mucli already on the advantages of canal irrigation, 
to render it necessary for me to say, in this place, that 
the direct money return for the sale of tlie water is but a 
small clement in the financial consideration of the ques- 
tion, and has no bearing uiioii the moral aspects of the 
case."'^ 

I have shown what are the grand material results 
already realised or anticipated, on the securest data, oi 
the system of canal iirigation, wliicli tlie Britisli Go- 
vernment is now caiTying out so i-igorously in Upper 
India, How it will cliange the wliolc face of the 


in the noiKlihourliood of Xahoro, nnd 
T.'ill Oil! into the Hu'^'co about thinv 
miles belmr city. TJie main line 
continues its course (lovrn the centre 
of tho Itisii Innd, and falls into tbo 


Bavoe sirfy miles aMve glocltan,"—- 

ndicin. hy Cuh'Titl 

Jicenrd':^ „ , -n 

* SI*-.’ tor further ( 101311 *= of the iJarce 

13 oab Canal, AppendLx E. 
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coimtiy, and wliat will he tlie magnificent effect, wlien 
the entii'G sclieme, including tliat of tlie proposed 
Sntlcj Canal,* is perfected in aU its paids, I leave it to 
tlic imagination of tlie reader to conjecture. I liavc 
heard a man, advanced in life, avIio had retired to 
tills country after years of honorable soinT-ce, declare 
that the completion of the great Ganges Canal would 
take lum back to India on a pleasure tour. 

Of the moral results of these great reprodnetive 
works I need not particularly speak, for they are those 
wliich ever attend increased secni-ity and prosperity, 
the accumulation of capital, and the diffusion of wealth. 
To fertilise the land is to civilise the people. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything that will have a ginatcr 
effect upon the civilisation of the inliabitants of Upper 
India than the great remedial measure wliich guards 
them coUectively against all the barbarrsing and demo- 
xalising effects of famine, and scenres to every man 
individually liis daily bread, f 


• Fee /vppe/TJee E. 
t Before this ntt met ivo Etib' 

jeet of cnTinl irripntion, I may mention 
thnt Capt.ain Bairtl Smifh, ilurinc; his 
rvfcut farlongh to Europe, visited Italy, 
and inspected the croat canal avorks of 
Lombardy and riodmont, and aftor- 
a^-ards, ivith n similar scientific object, 
tlic Umtcfl StatD‘^ of America, at tbc 
e-spcn'c of tbc Ea=t India Company. 
ITe bos now rctutnctl to India, and liai 
Ixcn appointed, 1 beVicvc, to superin- 
tend tbc orecnt'.on of tbc groat Ganpev 
Cnml. The results of tbc Italian tour 
bavo toon piTon in a verj* jmportnnt 
■wcirk on Italian irrigation, in avbicli 
the \';riter Ibu? cnTnprcbensivrly states 
his impreiE-nn of tbc relative merits 
cf tbe italian and Indian trarks: — "A' 
itpanli the rrorks thun>olvt«T v hetber 
Teti rence Js bad to ibclr di-»ignF or 
rnrxli-s t.f execution. I do not tblnk tlmt 
tJ f Iiabars are 'nperjor to curtrlvcs ; 
and in regard to the niarmer in vlilch 
tl ifiirjif'rcy of the tTorl: is inain- 
tiircd, 1 frankly fay decidedly 

ir.brifT." n,ro if ftnetbrr paf'agc 
i. bit tFcrk irbi;b 1 atn tempted to 


qtmte; Ibr the tcsson ft conreyff is sn 
important ono: — “I 3iavc thought it 
right to say these few words on tltc 
comparative dimensions of Italian and, 
Anglo-Indian canals, because I found 
that notlilng whatovor was known of 
the latter among tht intelligent cn- 
pineers of Lombardy and. I’icdraont. 
Kor do I wonder at this, for in England 
there is nc.arJy equal ignorance; and I 
cannot refrain from saying that 1 think 
the Government of India docs itself 
the most grievous injustice by taking 
no incasuTCS wbatevor to convey to tbc 
public nutlicntic information regard- 
ing these great work^, wbidi with 
equal advantage to its subjects and 
itself it baa licen occupied In de- 
veloping \igorou*ly duririg the last 
thirty years. Tltc impressions of thr* 
cbaraelcr of tlic Britith Government 
in Indio, nmong intelligint foreigners, 
I found to lie of .a very untaltifiiclory 
kind, and it was graliryinu neither to 
my national nor my porfonnl feelings, 
to have to rectify the Idea that wo had 
drtiC little or nothing to itnprovc the 
condition of the people. As men’s 
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I have deroted so mucli space to tliese great -^vorks 
of irrigation iii ilie Nortli- Western Pro’vdnces of India^ 
that I cannot afford to wite much in detail of the 
lesser puhhc works which ererywhere dot the country. 
A list of these works occupies a folio volume. >Some 
of them;^ of course, are of limited extent; hut they 
indicate the continued, quiet, hencficial action of an 
enhglitened Government, eager in small things as in 
great, to contiihute to the happiness of the people. I 
am necessarily obliged, in such a work as this, to x>ass 
over very much that might be adduced in iUiistratioii 
of the great subject of Indian Progr’ess, for time 
and space are alilvc restricted, and even at a period 
of unusual excitement, tlie patience of the puhhc, in 
respect of matters of Indian administration, has no 
very extensive limits. Much nhght be said of iJie 
iiTigation system of Southern India, dxffcriug as it docs 
greatly horn that of the North ; hut stHl most benefi- 
cially affecting the productiveness of the soil and 
the prosperity of the coimtiy. The worlcs kiionn as 
the Cauveiy Anuicut” — works inteuded to se- 
cure, by cmhaulcments, the waters of the Cauveiy 
river in tlie Southern Peninsula for purposes of ml- 
gation, are approacliing towards completion. Similar 
works for tho Godavciy and Ixistnah rivers, in 
the northern parts of the jVIadras Presidency, have 
hecii sanctioned, and arc in progress of execution. 
In 1819, an expcnchtui-c of 91,000-'. was sanctioned 
for the former work; and in 1850, 150,000/. for the 
hitter.*'- 


inmJ? in Xortitorn _ Italy \rerc 
tliorouahly faTniliar iritli the nature 
nml mtluciiccs of irorks of irrig.ation, 
I tomul that, even the imperfect 
accounts that I was able to pive of 
what the UncIisU in India Imd .alrcatly 
cnected in this department, w ere pro- 
duct Ue of good. 'X!ic constant coin- 
mentarj' on the information piven 


was, Iioivovcr, * Why are no accounts 
of such ivorhg conimnnicated to the 
world?' And I earnestb’ hoiMj it may 
vet he considered dcsiritble ttiat n 
worthy record of them shonld I'C 
made.' . , 

*■ Witli reference 1o *he 
Annicut, the Court oh'^crie in their 
letter of January S, lETd; '■•Tic pru- 


X 
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'WliUst tliese great works of Irrigation were in pro- 
gress, the improvement of the means of internal land- 
commnni cation, in all parts of the cormtry, was engaging 
the attention of the Indian Grovemment, and evolring the 
energies of their executive officers. And steadily and 
effectually has the good work been prosecuted. Fore- 
most among recent achievements is the great Trunk 
Foad. It stretches from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 
to Lahore and Peshawur. Its total length is estimated 
at 1423 miles, and is thus divided: 


Calcutta to Dcllii 


Allies. 

807 

Delhi to Kumanl 


78 

Kurnaul to Loodliianah . 


121: 

Loodbianah to Derozcporc 


74 

Ferozepore to Lahore 


50 

Laliorc to Fesliawur 


210 


Total a,4S3 


This fine road was commenced soon after the Act, 
under which India is now governed, came into opera- 
tion, It has been completed as fax as Knxnaul, a dis- 
tance of 360 miles, and is now being pushed forward 
with vigor. It is a metalled or macadamised road, 
“smooth as a bowling-green ” and bus lutberto cost about 
1000?. per mile. It is estimated that the cost of keeping 


jeet lias rwn sulimittcil to tlic exami- 
nation of those ttIiosc cciontific ac- 
qaircmtnts, pcncml experience, nnrl 
local knowletlgc Tender them the most 
cainpetcut to form n.n opinion as to its 
ment*, and has receiTed the stront;est 
recommenrlation from those authorities 
tin'lLrr-ho'ecnnsidcr.ntion it lia« pa=sctl. 
Wc l-.nre enrcfuHy cxavr.inM the papers 
ruhoiittcil to 0“=, anti Iiavc Fati'tlcil onr- 
Filrcs (lint OTtny i*ossitiIe in cans have 
ntloptesl tofditain the fullest afsnr- 
nno<' cf il'.e practicnhilitr of the pr&- 
paS'-duntJcrtnkinc'.anrl that the preato-t 
car,, tia* taken to preren’. future 
tli'aj.jrthun'cnt in rc^p-cl to lhce"ti- 
Tr-.an- l.i'.h ■cjfca't'^ anu returns. TTmler 
t!^' rp cirminitlancc-s, r.nd concurring 
f.iin in the tih'i rratien of Sir Ileary 


Pottingcr, that independently- of the 
undoubted benefit arhich mnst in due 
rime nccrue to the Slate by a proat 
increase of rca'cnuc, it is ‘ a positive 
duty ■which the IJritisli Government 
OITC3 to the inhabitfints of the districts 
which the Annictit IB meant to fertilise, 
to adopt n. measure which, under God's 
blessinj;;, will for vver nvoTi the horroTs 
of famine under which they have liofore 
fo deplorably .sutTered,' we rcadilv pivc 
our cordial sanction to the umlortiikinp’, 
and tnt*t that matters ivlll so nr- 
raiipt-d, that the eftahlishmcnt employed 
on the GtyUvery Annicut mnv notbo 
broken up and disperfeJ, Imt may lie 
made fully available for the works on 
the mstnnii.” 
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tlie entire line in repair '^vili not fall sliort of 60,0007. per 
annum. 

Of tlie amount of traffic on tliis road, some idea may 
be gathered from the following statement, derived from 
statistical tables published by the Government of the 
ITorth-’W’estern Provinces. “ During the year 1S4G-47, 
a party of five individuals, -with one overseer, were 
stationed at the two principal bridges. The men re- 
lieved each other night and day. The foUoTving hgures 
may convey some idea of the importance of this gi’eat 
artery in the body politic, of tlie traffic which annually 
passes along this great channel of communication ; aud 
of the advantages which might be anticipated from a 
railway. During the year 1846-47, there passed along 
the road at the Paudu-bridge, as ti'ansport — 


Hnclicrics .j 

'Laden. 

48,409 ^‘ciglit of goods at 20 maunds oarfj, 
Uiiladcn. 

. 14,417 

Tilaunds. 

369,780 

Camels 

•Laden. 

9,782 „ 

Unladen. 

. 3,706 

„ at 6 maunds c.aoli, 

50,692 

Hullocka f 

null d 

BuOTalocs, J 

- Laden. 

16,261 „ 
Unladen. 

. 13,212 

3 , at 4 maunds eacli 

65,014 



Total Tvclght of Goods ... 

1,093,510 

Besides these, there passed travelling, — 


Foot Vasscngcra ... 5C5,oir ... 
Coolies aod UangliiB 7,CS3 

Sliccp acd Goats., , 21,753 ... 

Eleplinrtts 207 ... 

Horses and rouies d 0,30-1 

Euggics 617 
Uclilis ...9,950 
ralkLt ...1,793 

Total 573,230 

62,529 

12,505* 


Of tlm measures which have been taken to give 
seculity to the traveller along this great piibhc waj*. 
something may be said in tbis place. A very recent 
uniter — a gentleman of high charucter and elevated 

* Statislics of (Jatcnpcr-c, cpioiod in Ckslcatia liemco. 
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official position — speaking immediately refci’cnce to 

liiG state of tl\c conntry about Cawnpore, whidi does 
not imfaii'ly represent the geneiaal condition of the Upper 
Provinces of Lidia, says: — 

“ Since the year 181:8, numerous measm’es have been 
adopted for the comfort and protection of travellers. 
Besides the halting-gi'onnds for troops, serais have been 
erected at convenient intervals, and provision depots 
liave been established b}' Government, ivhich stations its 
oivn contractors there, and compels them to conform to 
imlos framed for the prevention of extortion or exor-' 
bitnnee. So that the traveller finds hoard and lodging, 
and accommodation for man and heast, at road-side inns 
jirovidcd by the xState. For the protection of the road, 
there arc fixed, at intervals of not less than two miles, 
cither guard-houses with ttvo watchmen each, or police- 
stations of gre.ater or smaller calibre, according as the 
locality may require. Taking the number of the -watch- 
men, and of the regular police employed upon the road, 
into consideration, there cannot be much less, upon an 
average, than one officer, of one hind or other, to every 
lialf mile of roadf'^' 

Article; “Sta- sent from llic mngistmtCB court fa cacii 
of nporcC’ 1 mny mid in con- end of liis dhlrict. Tlio written parole 
artur.iinn nf tlic .ol>ovc 'statement, tlic io returnod ty tlio district poet, fo tlmt 
fultiiwHir: by anotlier writer, who speahs the auUiorifics lm\o proof that once, at 
(if /nV pTt uf the country ; all event s, each uiplit. the hnrseriien 

“ The anwrirrcmcuts for watrhiiig' the p.ntrol their portion of the roml. To 
Ornnd Trunk JtoaJ in the district with keep all up to this work, along the 
wluch we hipi>cn to bo best ncqunintcJ, forty nrilcs of road, three mounted 
are a" fallow: Ever^' tn o miles along jemadars are stationed, who Foml in 
the rord there i? a pohc'c-stntion, witli written reports cvewe rnoming of the 
tbr.'-L' poheenu n. Tltrioxntn are dmfioil c.xact spot where they prisi.fd each 
friitri the Mriy of the district police, tior*c or foot patrol during tlic iiiplif. 
nrejiTcIl rjjufil, and wear .a bc-eoming In the district to which wo nlliide, in 
tmu jnn. Tin.' hours cf the. r rcrjvcclivc oddltion to the forty miles of Grand 
rmlh-Tfi'ch-cv .an- tivcU, and each mnn. Trunk Hoad, tlicrc B, at Ic.rst, an crpint 
on j'-, rung a ro.id I'dicc-stati on, has n length of Br.arch Trunk Load leading 
wT.tti-ri. given h.im, ^pcciaing townTds Agra, which is w,atchT 1 nu'd 

t’w prvr.t., dull*, < cf bis oTicx- I'rom patrolled in the *ame manne-r, During 
In p.ni. t.n 4 am, two of tl.c three the p'''t year, no one simple cc'O of 
"'.d f rtrol the roiiU. Jltr^c li'ghw.ay robbTV has taken place ; nnd 

iptrvih an; # t stic’-c-l n; cunTnltnt. though' the tralf.c h.as l^een great, tlic 
hmrji *hf,tn on the Amount of prop.rty rtolcn nl nicht 
r..' , ft vniun ard Terbal pirulc is from travellers at hatlir.g-placos, to far 
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Xiot these statements be compared vritli Biiai I have 
sliOHii to be the secuiity of the hig-hmaps in the tiiiie 
of the Emperor Jehangniire^ and let ns striJiie the 
balance nnth an honest hand/" 

Tb^o other trunk roads, of lesser proportions, hut 
still of yeiy considerable extent, have also been com- 
menced and canded some may towards completion. 
Ehe Bombay and Agra Trmrk Bond mas commenced 
in ISdO, under the government of Eord Auckland. 
Its total extent is 73^1 miles. The expense of con- 
struction has amoimted to 2d3,67C/. — about 330k per 
mile. It is not metalled, except in parts, f The cost 
of repair is calculated at about 5000/. per anniun. 
The formation of the Calcutta and Bombay mail 
road mas sanctioned by the homo Government in 
1840. A portion of the distance — that is, Aom Bom- 
bay to Ahmeduuggur — 15S miles, liad been pre- 
viously completed. The remaining* distance from 
Ahmednuggui’ to Calcutta is upmavds of 1000 miles. 
The estimated expense is about half a million, | 

na can be .ascertaincrJ, docs not evened porfj- irortli ten rupees, the lossos of 
1200 rujK,-os J^DOO of n liidi nro the value niorcbnnts bv theft, in tlic ttro road*;, 
of a bale of eUk cut off ti cart under cannot be set doun at more than 
the nose of n sloopj* ■watclunan). two pie per Imudrcd rupee‘s, and ]\r rob- 
mien it is considered that in tliisdis- berv ml, Xnd ns no single instance of 
trict there are no restraints nut njion cattle theft oceorrod during the j'ear 
travellers ns to v here thej' shall Imlt, ou the read, either of loaded or not 
and that parties of wearied merchants loadcil cattle, the ten jiie per hundred 

" ’ rupees must he reduceil to at least three 

pie per liundretl rupees, or fourpence 
per hundred pounds fterlin"." — [Jlnihcs' 
rVord/- llVstcr/i 

that due care is taken to protect the * Sec ante, pacres 45, .10, 
coniniercc of the country. Of loaded f miietlu-r the liichly metalled roads 
carts Cof one to eight hullocks each) are acceptable to the people, is some- 
there were 2S,tGS drawn by SLi.Tid wJiat doubtful. — admirable ns, in many 
huHocVs. The beasts of burden, caruels, respects they are, and prc-itly as they 
bullock,**, horses, Ac, carryjiifr loads, contribute to the furtherance of inn 
amounted to .'14,520. This is the account pros'od means of communication, Wc 
of what passed on the Grand Trunk nnisl not, at all events, look at the sub- 
J5oad nloiio, in the ye.ar iS5t. Above, jeet with our English eyes, for the 
ar., to the west of fhc point where the n.ativL-** of India fchloin shoe ilicir cattle, 
Biniich Hoad moots the Grand and they conipl.ain th.at ibe nietalli.'d 
Trunk Ko.ad, from and to Apra alontr ro.ids wear out the hoofs of their pTst*. 
the branch road, an almost eqU'il Ulicy arc often to be scfu travelling by 
ainount oflraflic passed, Xow, .allowmit the 'ides of the trunk roads — any- 
tliatcacU bullock and bc,ast of burden where r.iUier rlian cu them, 
drew or carried on an average pro- ^ It'dia IIoujc ctatcrficj. 
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Of the crosS'Toads which intersect ail parts of the 
country, it would he impossible to giye any detailed 
account. These roads are made and repaired by means 
of funds raised, in some places Horn the tolls on public 
ferries, in others, from a rate of one per cent, paid 
by the landholders on the Govemment Kerenne, 
and which in realib^^ is a remission to that amount.'^ 
One local example ^Till ihustmte both the extent of 
these roads, and the manner of their management. 

The district/’ says a recent writer on the Statistics 
of Cawnpore, is intersected in every direction by 
nnmctalled roads, passable for nine months in the 
year. These roads are repaired every year after the 
rains. Exclusive of the trinilv road (which is under 
the superintendence of an engineer ofdcer), the aggre- 
gate Icagth of road nnder charge of the committee 
amounts to 500 miles. The members of the com- 
mittee arc composed partly of Enropcaii and partly of 
native gentlemen.” 

I have spoken of what has been done in tlie Punjab 
for the inigation of the country by means of the Boree- 
Doab Canal. I may add here that smaller canals of haiga- 
tion have been opened out, or old ones have been repahed- 
Good road?, too, are starting up everywhere. In less 
than two years tlie great trank road — one of the finest in 
the world — ^^'.111 be extended to Peshamu', and so link 
the cxiphal of British India with the frontier of Afghan.' 
i'^tan. CrO'S-roads are being made in every direction. 
Already eight hundred miles of new road have been laid 
dovai in the Eahorc district alone. At every stage along 
the now main roads serais have been constructed, and 
police established at an interval of eveiy Uvo or 

three miles. Tbf auands of irees have been planted by our 
English administrators ^ and soon, from one end o£ the 
country to the other, the reproach of avaut of verdm’e 
will be wiped away. 

• ifrtctTlirs ciapkr, rs-J. 
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The state of the roads in the Madras Presidency would 
seem to vaiy according to local circumstances. A-p ex- 
penditure of four lakhs of rupees a year upon the tiatnk 
roads has been authorised by the Court of Directors; 
but it does not seem that progress has been made com- 
mensm'ate with this liberality. Some of the district re- 
ports represent the roads in the interior to be in a state 
of decay, whilst others show that internal communication 
has been gi’eatly facilitated by their excellent condition. 
Prom Salem, for example, the reports are vciy favorable. 
“ The roads in this district,” it is said, arc kept in re- 
pair without expense to Government. It is worthy of 
remark, that in 1847, there were no less than 400 miles 
of road traversed b}^ carriages ivithout obstruction at all 
seasons, besides branch roads, w^hich only requii'o some 
bridges to place them in equally good condition. The 
amount expended by Goveinraeut from. 1821 to 1840, 
was lai'ge, but the results were also verj' great. In 1848, 
the number of carts employed by the community ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by eighty, which is at- 
tributed to extended trade from the improved state of the 
roads.” A more recent writer, who brings down the 
statistics of this district to the beginning of 1852, shows 
that tile improvement has been progressively incroasing. 
“ ISText to freedom of commerce,” lie sa^'s, “ ■\ve would 
jdace the facility of locomotion, the state of public roads; 
and on this subject we can sj'jcnk with unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Prom one end of the district to tlic other, from 
nortli to south, and fivim east to west, excellent roads, 
bordered by ilourishing avenues, do honor to tlic zeal 
and perseverance of several collectors, who have suc- 
cessively turned their attention to this subject ; and, 
above all, to the late Air. John Orr. The wliole extent 
of roads within the distiict, -which has been completed, 


0/?fcta/ licti/rrtf — Hcjipr/ cn Vizllic TTrrrr, 3S51. 
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planted, guarded by ditclies, and 'ontli feiv' exceptions 
marked by milC'Stones, amounts to 726 miles. Tkey are 
traversed, niglit and day, by lituidreds of country carts, 
■wdtliout let or liindraiicc, and may be traversed by 
any 3iuglisb traveller in bis own carriage,”^- !l?roin 
Tanjore, too, it is reported tliat “ considerable im- 
provement bas recently been effected tbrougbout the 
province in the formation and opening ont of roads, 
and tbe bridging of streams. Tire public have been 
greatly benefited by the completion of the repairs 
sanctioned in 184.7 for the lines botrveen tire tovurs of 
Tanjore and Tivady, Tanjore and Combaconum, and 
the chain of comrannication is thus rendered perfoct,"t 

One more illustration of tiro progress that has been 
made, in some parts of tire IMailras Presidency, may 
lierc bo adrnntageously adduced. It is stated that 
the nmnbcr of bridges built in the Salem district 
amoruits to cighty-foui*. In coimexion rvitli this fact, a 
curious circmnstancG is stated by a local nTitcr. 
“H'ben the distract was first banded over to om* 
Government, an application was made to Colonel 
Bead, by the officer commanding, for bricldayors to 
assist in building the officers’ bungalows. Colonel 
Head’s answer is orr record, and states that no snclr 
X>erson as a bricklayer existed in the {lisU'ici. In the 
last, two seasons a In-idgc has been built oi'cr the river 
Cauvory of twenty-six arches, caeli of sLxi.y feet span, 
cbieffy by bracklaycrs and artificers of the Salem 
district 

Tndcr the To mb ay Presidency considerable progress 
has been made, especially in tlic improvement of iir- 
tcnial connmtnicalion. Something had been done 
berore the Act under which India i.s now governed 


I'fr-'’',- " I.ri- ,l nf 

f /ViT-i fif of V'rt 


m'" ft r.ost India Fah- 

bc H or/ r, .tfcr'fl I, 
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passed inio lavr. The admixdsti’ation of Sir John llal- 
colm saw the construction of the Shore Ghut road^ 
whicli opened the commimicatiorLS along’ a line of 
country upon ndiich even militaiy stores had been pre- 
viously carried on the' backs of bullockS;, or on coolies’ 
heads- Thei-e has been for some years an excellent 
road from Bombay to Poonahj and another from Bombay 
to Thannabj now soon to be superseded by the railway. 
Under the adnnnjstration of Six* George Clerkj the 
Blioiida Ghat road from Vivicr-droog to Ivolaporc and 
Belgaum has tln’orm open the Southern jMalu’atta 
coiintry. The roacl from Bombay to Sattaznh lias been 
greatly improved ; and within the latter ncirly-aeguh’ed 
country there lias been a large outlay on the public 
thoroughfares. Cousidcrahlc proginss has been made 
in the execution of tho ThuU Ghat road luider hlajor 
Peat of the Engineers and a good road from Sliola- 
porc to iSTassick coimnonced in a season of famine, with 
tlic object of suppl^ong worlc to tlic starving people, 
lias conferred substantial henefits on that part of the 
country. Of the lesser lines of commimication I can- 
not aflbrd to .spcalc. I heliexn, too, tliat the only ex- 
tensive irrigation works imdcr the Bombay Pj’esidencyf 
are those in Kandeish, -where the “ bnndarahs,” by 
means of whicli the coiuitry was formerly watered, 
have been restored. In Bombay, as ciscwlierc, the 
u'ant of money has Iiccn severely felt ; and I am not 
sme that more woidd not liave hcen done, if ilicre had 
been less of ccjitralisation in our systciu. 

I have confnicd myself abnost entirely, in this 
cbnptcr, to the subject of roads and canals. Of the 

* T]ii? ;■? p.^rt of tJic lino Irtirocn nnd tn/d j TJjo rerenro-rge^r: nro 
Unnirny nntl AgT;i. :i coutiii’ucition of cmpo^'.C'rtxl to nipply tlit; npriculluri^!< 
the Thnmn roTl." ■with inonoy for tho in7prcrt"TiL'nt o! 

■f a’ho prinetp".! irn^nffon of tfio tlicso v-ori.?. 

CJtjintry ij ejected ijy ijicin5 of "irol-U 
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constiiietioii of railways and their effects on the 
prosj^Gilty of the comiti-y it is too early a day to speale 
in detail. In each of the three Presidencies of India 
the construction of a line of railway has heen sanctioned 
hy the home Goyenament, and commenced under the 
auspices of a private company. The East India Com- 
pany ha‘\‘e g^uaranteed the j)^iy^ent of interest on the 
subscribed capital to the extent of from 4^ to 5 per 
cent.^' The Electric Telegraph has also heen intro- 
duced into India. A line of nmes between Calcutta 
and Kedgeree, near the mouth of the BCooghly, now 
flashes the message Aom the sliip to the counting- 
house. The success of this experiment, conducted hy 
a member of that service to which science in various 
branches is so much indebted — ^thc medical seinlce of 
the Bast India Company' — comdneed the Court of Ei- 
rectoi's of the practicability of a vast extension of the 
system, and, under the sux^eiintcndence of Er. 'W, 
O’Shauglmcssy, an entire line of telcgraxfliic commu- 
nication, extending to 31D0 miles, and connecting Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, Simlah, and Eahore, is 
now speedily to be established. The estimated cost is 
35?. per mile, or 110,250/. for tlic cntii'c distance. t 

Tlic amount, according to tlie official rctmais, ex- 
pended on " Public lYorks in India, comprising Hoads, 
Bridges, Emhardvinents, Canals, TanJvS, and M^ells,’’ 
is shown to be, on tlic average of the last flftcen years, 
about 300,000?. a ycav.i; But averages of this land, as 
1 have said, arc not worth much; and it is niy object 
to show not tbc aveiuge, but the x>rogrcssivc cxx)Gn- 
diture on these works. In 1837-38, the first year of 
the scries, the total expenditure was little above seven- 

• T!:3l in W'-nj'nl, jk r cf nt. on mUon^. os the TriL'onomctric:il Stir- 
t:-" tin:!, initlh'n; fin ihu tjwsi!. In 10, Jlc., 1 inriy, pfrliajj'!, alludo in an- 
-Olmi,.;!. Ill Ili'int -Lv, ^ ■jH_r oihtr j.lacc;. 

f To lhif, .'ir. l f’her ff-'.r'iflo rp;- ; In ciact fiqiirc'', 239,732?. 
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teen laMis of rupees (170,000?,) ; in 1851-52, tlie esti- 
mated expenditure was nearly seventy laklis of rupees 
(700,000?.)^' Of tliis latter sum, nearly fifty laHis of 
rupees (600,000?.) are debited to tbe exiicnditurc of 
tbe iSTorth -Western Provinces, including tbe Pimjab, 
and are appropriated mainly to tbe great worbs of 
iriagation, of wbicb I baye given tins basiy account, 
Intbcse estimates of expenditui'e no accoimt is taken 
of tbe salai'ies or allowances of the civil and military 
servants employed in tbe superintendence of the con- 
stmetion and rej)air of tbe v'orks- ISTeitber is any 
credit given for tbe cost of comdet labor, wbicb, for the 
five years between 1833 and 183S, is estnnated at 
156,000?. It is to be borne in mind, also, tbat, in 
Bengal, tbe Zemindars arc under an obligation to 
repam tbe roads and embanJonents of rivers in tlieu’ 
several estates, and as tbesc disbtu’sements arc in realitj’’ 
met by proportionate remissions of revenne, tbe pay- 
ments are in fact made by Govormnont. Tliey are 
estimated at not less than 100,000?. a year. 

Therefore, altbongli the total amount of tbe expen- 
ditiu'e on jmblic works, set down in figured state- 
ments, amounts to no more than fom* millions and a 
balff during tbe last fifteen years, tbis amoiuit does 
not faiily represent the cost of tlieir constiaictiou and 
repair. It is to be remembered, ioo, that lliese slate- 
ments only relate to Hoads, Bridges, ' Bmbaulancnts, 
Canals, and ITelLs, and tbat all buildings, ci^il or 
mili tary, except SO for as they arc comicctcd with stick 
works, as bridges or roads, arc cxcludcd,''t 

The estimated expendittmo on Canals, Hoads, &c., 
for tbe year’ 1860-51, has been sbovm to be 700,000?. — 
precisely q^iiadruplc tlic amount expended on similar 

* TJmt i?, in lS37'3B, 17, 35, 013 ni- t ^.-0.59, 921 mi'.cce, _ 

pees; (ind in 1851-52, 09,35,290 rupljcs. t Jlo-tit .Snfi'iftci 
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■works in 1837-38. Bnteyeii tliis amormt inadequately 
re]:)rese]its tlie annual expendittu*e at tlie present 
■time. Tliere can keno doubt/' un are told, on official 
authority, ” that the disbursements in the Wo or three 
years following 1850-51, 'uill be greatly in excess of 
the expenditme of that year, inasmuch as in addition 
to the ordinary outlay they must include the larger 
2 n’oportion of the sum of two millions sterling, nhich 
has beeu s^iecially sanctioned for the construction of 
the Ganges and Prm^ab canals, the former of nliich is 
fast approaching to completion.”'’'' 

On the nholc, it ■would aj) 25 oai' from these statements 
that there has been a 2)i’Ogi’essiyc tendency, on the 
part of the Indian Government, both in its local and 
its home relations, to promote great 'works of public 
utility. That the amount of monej' expended on such 
avorks is miserably small in cC)m 2 >arison with the im- 
mense sums la'sdshcd on unproductive "wars, is a fact 
■which cannot he too dee2>]y dexdorcd. But there is no 
single truth which ought to stand out so 2 ')i*oniincntly 
from c\''ory picture of Indian Progress as this — ^that the 
cxiiausting -wavs, wdiich have swallo-wcd np the re- 
sources of India, have obstructed and limited tliis 
Xwogi’css ; and that roads have not been made, canals 
have not been dug, bridges bave not been built, in the 
numher and to tlie extent wliich the interests of the 
country demanded, and the benevolence of its rulers 
df'sircd, solely bccanse the money, whicb 'was necessary 
to the construction of such works, has heen ahstracted 
from i)ic ^niblic treasury to meet the expendiime in- 
ciUTcd by the ruinous wars in -^s-hich wx; have been 


' /r Ti'l fit SKttiitirt . — It U ftr-UU 
It U r fTiirc .'I'lnisurit) , lliV. “In 
T"*’'!:;; n pa on for nn ttnueja! eTHf;]* 
•liUtn* rf jOiTKt-l’, fur Cl *v*ictti nf trunlc 
in o'rTlr,*.'. Xt> (rrer.’. ^irr trre'=i nji- 
V -rr *.<■)!. S.T, k l*y th'- local (Jo* 

^err," ■’! In tii'* TT.-,rk; bui "la n;- ni 
cftiilrt.:iJt O ror aCotittobo' t itallUhL-i 


in Itiilirv, it nppc.'vrs jno;t to 

<1 cl ermine tljc dirrcljon in irliidi 
line* -Onll travt-rso the comitrjj licfort; 
inc'a^^int; sny prent outlw oi' ortlmary 
mn'lf, vrliieli for llie inoi.t pirt muft l/o 
nltcrr<l in tlicir Ojrcciions ro ai to Ix’* 
ernte p-ubcVlt-irr to tlic gre.Tt nriericj of 
communlci 1)071," 
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engaged. It is a truili to Tje wept over by every friend 
of limnanit^’', tliatj witliin tlie last iilteen years, v'bilst 
some five milli ons of money bave been spent on great 
national vrorbs, tending to tbe dcveloiDmcnt of tlie 
resources of tlie coimtiy, and tbo promotion of tlie 
happiness of the people, thirty millions have been 
spent on War. And, in every consideration by Parlia- 
ment or Press, by communities or individnals, of tbc 
good or bad goveiamient of oim Indian possessions, 
this should be the foremost fact of all. It is right 
that, when account is tahen of what has been done, 
and irhat has been left undone by the rulers of our 
Indian possessions, wc slionld measure not only the 
progress that has been made, but irhat, judging by 
actual results under the most unfavorablo ch'cuin- 
stauces, would have liccn made, if, throughout the last 
fifteon years of which I have been spealdng, Peace had 
smiled down upon the land. It is right tliat, in cvciy 
investigation of the worldng of the aebninistrative 
machinery of what is called the Past India Company, 
an inquiry into the causes of the melancholy retarda- 
tion of domestic improvement should he prominently 
instituted ; and that the rcsponsibilitT,' of all this la- 
nicntahlc waste of public money, wliich, properly ex- 
pended, luiglit have conferred incalculable benefits on 
miUions of our fell oav- subjects, sliould be traced to its 
legitimate soiu'ce.^' 

See, for some intercfting facts on tlie sulyect of Indian Bridges, “ Addenda” 
nt (Jio end of tlio volunic. 
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PART IIL 


CHAPTER I. 

Tlic first Judicial Tribunals — ^Tlic fifayor’s Courts— Efforts of Wnircn Hastinjrs — 
The Supreme Court of Cnlcruttn — Comu'nlhs and the RcgulatiouB—Tho^ Pro- 
vincial Courts — Reforms of Lord 'William Benfmcli — Increase of Kntivc 
AEcney — Present State of the Company's Courts. 

I ‘wotTL'D proceed no'w to speak of tlie administrative 
efforts ivlncli liave been made by tlie British Government 
in India for the protection of life and property, and the 
suppression of crime; and to inquii’e into the effect 
\vhicli these efforts have had upon the general happiness 
of the people. 

In the early chapters of this -work it lias been briefly 
shown in wliat manner the first settlers provided for the 
occuiTcnce of those mischances of lawlessness whicli 
are inseparable from all conditions of society’", and, 
most of all, flora such a condition of eociet}' as ob- 
tained amongst us "Tvlien wc first planted our factories in 
the East. Collisions, whether civil or criminal, witli the 
natives of the country, subjected our people to the do- 
cisioiiu of the native tribunals ; and ‘^Yllcn we fell out 
among nnrscb'cs, in maltors affecting property or person, 
our di-putes, if of the former character, were settled by 
iho l^rcsident, or if of the latter, a Court, v.-as held, under 

* (irff, priEcs C5, CC. 
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the Kmg’s Commission, probably on board, one of the 
vessels iu the roads, and the offender ivas dealt ^rith as 
its members, eonsisting of the chief naval and mercantile 
fimctionanos, might deteiinme and decree. 

As time advanced, and the number of British sub- 
jects on the eastern shores steadily increased, and vrith 
the increase necessarily arose more complicated relations 
both vdth the natives of the country and among oni- 
selves, it became necessary to establish in oru' settle- 
ments judicial tiibimals vith more defined powers. The 
Charter of 1S61 empowered the Compan}'- to appohxt 
Governors and other otficers in their several factories, 
and decreed that “ sxich Governor and his Council may 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said 
factories, ttc., according to the laws of England;” “and 
if the offence, ” continued the Letters Patent, “shall be 
committed in a place where it cannot be tried, the 
offender may be sent to such other plantation or fort, 
Avhere there is a Governor and Council to try him, that 
jnslice may be done.” A fiudher clause set forth, that 
“ the King’s subjects, emploj-ed by the Company in the 
limits aforesaid, shall suffer such pimishmcnt for offences 
there committed as the Company’s President and Council 
shall think fit and the quality of the oflences require, 
and in case of appeal the offender shall be sent liome for 
punishment. And for tlie better discovery of offenders, 
all persons may be examined on oath before the Com- 
pany’s President and Council, touching the same.” In 
the grant of the island of Bombay, in 16G9, llie Court of 
Proprietors, or the Governor and Committees of the 
East India Compaiiv. vrere authorised “to make and 
publisli, under the Company’s seal, hiws and constitutions 
lor the nood (Tovenmieiit of the island and its Inhabitants, 
and to impose punishments and penalties extending to 
the taldng away of hfe or member, when the quality of 
the offence shall require it; so that the pimislnnent and 
llic penalties are consonant to reason, and not repugnant 
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tOj but as near as may be agreeable to, tlie laws of Eng- 
land, and subject to tbe provisos and restrictions con- 
tained intbe Cbarterf’ The proviso avas that tbe offender 
did not appeal; but as every man sentenced to deatli 
was pretty certain to appeal, it would not seem that 
these Com-ts had any great power over the life of 
an offender, so long as they respected the letter of the 
Charter. 

It was, probably, this restriction which rendered the 
Courts, so Gstablislied, ineffective for the restraint of 
crime. At all events, in 1726, the Court of Directors 
laid at the foot of the throne a representation that “ there 
was great want at IMadras, Port William, and Bombaj', 
of a proper and competent power and authority for the 
more speedy and effectual administering of justice in 
civil causes, and for the ti 7 mg and punislhng of capital 
and other criminal offences and misdemeanors.” That 
they had good reason for this plaint is not to be 
doubted. The records which still remain of the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Justice anterior to tins period, 
exhibit some ciu'ious instances of the manner in whicli 
men sat in judgment in their own cases, and put their 
names to sentences against prisoners wliom they them- 
selves had really prosecuted. Strange charges -were made, 
and stranger punishments decreed — but the}’’ are to be 
judged, not by a rercrcncc to the slate of cur judicial 
ndininislration, either in Enghuul or m India at tlie 
]jiesent time, but to what it was, cveii in Great Britain, 
at the dose of the scventccntli and the commencement 
(.J the eighteenth century. Such an entry, as the fol- 
itoving, ho'^ a strange appearance in these days, but, 
a rt utury and a cptarter ago, there may have been no- 
thing .-tartling in it. It is taben from tlie records of the 
('ourt of Justice at Bom bar: 

w 


" .TtiIv - j , 17ri, .T v.ojiinn nr.mcd Brxptoob, r.cciuccl of dlaholical 
, l.',e..ag been hofftc v.diipptnl fov ihc like, it apjjcnitig to 
*j .-c - 1 iToai h'.r iguor.uiccf which her soinctiincs to inijifdo 
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rice and otlier foolisli ceremomes, -which she thinks efFectual 
to cure sick persons, ordered she receive eleven lashes at the 
church-door, and afterwards slie and all persons (hat are found 
guilty of the like,, do such penance in the church as customary.’”^ 


So ignorance was to be whipped, and to stand in a 
sheet, at the church-door. But as not ver}'- long before 
the same ignorance was burnt at the stake in Enrrland, 
there was nothing, at that time, very noticeable in such 
a sentence. 


Certainly the plaint of the East India Company at 
this time was not without just cause. But tlie remedj', 
which was sought to be applied, was scarcely a slinde 
better than the disease. Justice gained little by the 
estabbshment of the Mayor’s Coiu’ts. Tlie Letters Patent 
of September, 1726, wdiich established these tribunals, 
really did but little to advance the interests of substan- 


tive justice. f These Coiuls 

* JffS. Jiewr^s , — This Court to'>k 
cosnis.ince uUo of miiitnrr oCVncos, 
nnd sentenced insalcnt troopers to be 
flnsjreti. Take the follo-sring specimen, 
nliich 1 hare extracted from the re- 
cords of the Court: 

“ Court of JtLfiioc at iheWor- 

fliipful Joha Hope, Chief Justice , — 
Apnl \ 50 l , im, — IS It, Br.idJj-lJ, Jj.'iTjxig 
Iwon much insulted hy a trooper Inst 
Ufonday mplit, mhen he mas iralkinp 
out with hi"; lady, havinchcoa ntinosf rid 
over, nnd jVfr. Bniddyll calling' to him 
tii.ldiug him. talce care .and keep oiTi he 
Totiirncd in .nnsiivor, ‘God d — n yon; if 
1 had a pistol I trould shoot you 
through the lieaJfura farthing.’ .Jlr. 
Uradd} 11 anstvering, ‘Would you so?’ 
he again returned, ‘Yes, I would — 3‘ou 
arc a rogue and n rascal.' On inixuiry 
licitig made who was down on dutj' (Imt 
time of night, one Mattheu' Eoglc ivns 
fiwd upon, who denies it; hut the cor- 
poral of the hrst guard declaring that 
it was him and no other, .and theofllccr 
of the guanl confinning of the same, 
and two ';vitnosscE to the insult, hesidcs 
Itfr. IlrfliliJyll, riz^ Captain Montague 
and I'nsign Itramivariug. both at flic 
time in the same place with itfr. Jlrad- 
dyll, the Court considering the circum- 
the voice agreeing fno Other 
trooper .at th.at time lacing ,at the fort"). 


were to consist of a Slay or 

the corporal’s oo-nfirmation, the trorils 
plniulv’- proved, and nothing to the con- 
trary but a p)oin denial, the Court 
condemned him to receive thlrU'-nine 
Jaehes in tljo puMlc b.a.'i.iar. nnd to be 
sent on board one of the Company’s 
vessels, there to servo dnrjng iho Go- 
vernor's pleasure, without pay.” — (Mr. 
Bmddyll Jjim'^eJf uvjs one of ibe Court 
which tried Inru and signed the sen- 
tenca) 

t Idle Ma3 0r’s Court of Mndr.i' had 
evisted l>oforo Ihi". but with Ic^s de- 
fined jiidici.al constitution, and Ic's ex- 
tended powers ‘'The3*lia\e a ma\or 
nnd aldermen," says an old writer, at 
the commencenicnt of the olglittcnth 
century, “who exercise the sinte autho- 
rity ns in corporxiiions in Titigland. 
Quarrel', small debts, and other bnsi- 
ne'^s of the meaner sort, are d.-cld.d bv 
them at n Court of six Aldermen bcbl 
twice a u'cek in the Town Hall. Black 
mcrcba'nls cominont_v apjd\' to thta 
Court, but linropc.ins ii'inll.v rexk 
favor of Ibc Governor, ttdien ani' art? 
not satisficil irith the Mayer's Ju-tice, 
tlioi- nia3' appeal to a Jiiphcr court, 
wliere for much money thev have httlc 
law, with n great deal of fiininlily. 
Here a judge allo'\vc<l by the Cornpany 
prcij-fcs, wito, on t’le rer>-er! of a jury, 
gives a final di'cive. Of ilurotx an male- 
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and nine Aldermen, seven of Ayhom, v-ntli tlie Mayor, 
yvere to be British subjects. They •were, in fact, com- 
posed of the Company’s mercantile servants — men of the 
slenderest legal attainments, and the slightest judicial 
training. They rmdertook all hinds of busmess. civil, 
criminal, and prerogative. — ^bnt were, to a certain ex- 
tent, controlled by the executive G-overnments, which 
were constituted Courts of Appeal. The President and 
Council and the members of the Maj'or’s Courts were 
th'us often brought into collision ; and l^etween the two, 
I fear that neither law nor justice was treated ‘^vith much 
respect. 

I have little doubt that the excesses committed by 
these early Co'uxts have been considerably exaggerated 
by writers, who, not belonging to the privileged class of 
Company’s servants, looked askance at tlmir doings, 
and magnified their misdeeds. But making every allow- 
ance for these exaggerations, it would still appear that 
justice was administered in a very arbitrary manner, and 
that law was held of little account. It was a stoiy 
very crurent in those days that as the Compjmy’s Courts 
had power only to infiict capital punishment for pnacy, 
the uddest possible interpretation was given to the word, 
and men were hanged aspirates who had committed some 
offence that had no sort of likeness to it."^ The laws 


factors fhey hang none lot pirates, 
tlioogli, formerly here, have hecii men 
pnt to death for other crimes^ whence 
I am apt to tMtit that the Governors 
Iiad then great powers .’' — VAccomit of 
die Trade in India^ Charles LocJajcr^ 
1711-3 The same writer add e : “ Law- 


thoir fortunes here hy their wita,” 

* “A private trader,” said one writer, 
*' if he has the misforttme to incur tho 
dispreasurc of the Governor, is soon 
found guilty of piracy.” Speaking of the 
Mayor’s Court of Madms, he says, “ In 
matters of consequence, a few pagodas, 
well placed, could turn thcEcales of Jus- 


tice, the causegenerally going .according 
to the favored inclination of the Go- 
Temor,” AiiotherwTiter,tliotvell'linown 
Captain Hamilton, who was an inter- 
loper, says ; “ If any private trader ns 
uyured hy the tricks of a Governor, 
and can. find no redress, if the injured 
person is so hold as to talk of lex talionis, 
he is infallihly declared a pirate.” The 
captain gives one or two instances of 
the extensive application of the word. 
“They have no martial law,” he says, 
“ at Tort St George, eo they cannot 
inflict the pain of death any other way 
than by whipping or starving, only for 
piracy they can hang, and some ha'.e 
been eo fond of that privilege, that Mr. 
Yale hanged his groom (Cross) for 
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against piracy were wound up to a state of extrerae 
stringency, and flie Company’s seixants, maddened by 
the insolence and audacity of the interlopers, dmibtless 
abused the power which was vested in them by those 
laws, and committed many giierons excesses. 

But such as they were, these Mayor’s Courts existed 
for half a centurjc As time wore on, the evil of a de- 
fective administz'ation of justice became more painfully 
apparent. So long as these tiibimals took cognisance only 
of cases, civil or criminal, in which the Iiangers-on of the 
factories were concerned — such as deserters from the 
shipping, small traders of Portuguese or Eurasian stock, 
native dubashes, speaidng the English language, and 
others who lived upon the English connexion — the evil 
consequences of an ineSective judicial system and an im- 
perfect judicial agency were comparative]}' limited. But 
when our territorial dominion was extended — when on 
the banks of the Hooglil}’’ we became occupants of land 
winch wo called onr own, and the natives of India sub- 
mitted themselves to our authority and protection, it be- 
came oTwdous that we required something more than the 
power of adminisfcerhig justice according to the laws of 
England, and that the whole question of judicial admi- 
nisfration demanded our most serious thoughts. The 
natives of India knew nothing of English haw, and if 
they had laiown anything of it, would have seen at a 
glance how utterly inajiplicable it was to tlie social con- 
dition of either Mahomedans or Hindoos. IVe had a 
very sanguinary code in those limes. TJiere wore many 
offences, which to Enghsh eyes in the present day have 
a strange effect with the word ‘‘capital’’ prefixed to them. 
The cnormit}’' of these crimes no native of India could 
possibly be made to zmderstand. And yet tlie people of 
Bengal, in and around Calcutta, were brought vdthin the 

rii3tn[r t'^'o or tlirco (lays' journey oITto fts an acf of Irmcl-pirr-cy. It s'lOuJJ f*o 
takolliDnir” — probably for Lorso slc-al- TOcntionca, tbnt tlicv coses rvXr Jo a 
ing. irlftcli ^fr. Yale, perhaps, nvarucU porioJ atilerigr to 172G. 
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network of tkese laavs, and ivere sometimes mode to feel 
tlieir tenible significance. Tke power’s of tke Couids 
were estended by law; onr judges made other exten- 
sions for themselves; and the nathms of India were 
hanged for the commission of acts which they believed to 
be justifiable, if not commendable, in the eyes both of 
Grod and man. One example of this will suffice. It is 
given on the authority of hir. Verelst: 

“ In tlio year 1762 a native detected one of his Tvomen in an 
act of infidelity. Throughout the East women ore wholly subject 
to the tvill of their masterSj and every husband is the avenger of 
his own wrongs. The man, therefore, satisfied of hex guilt, pro- 
ceeded to punishment by cutting off her nose. He was arraigned 
at the Calcutta Sessions. He confesised tl;e faefi but urged that 
he had done notliing to oflend the laws and customs in which he 
had heen educated — that the woman was his property, and that 
by such customs he had a right to set a mark upon her for her 
irifamy— -that he liad never heard of the laws by which they tried 
him, but desired to put one question to the Bench— Did they 
believe that if he had known the punishment to he death, he would 
ever have commit!;ed wdiat they now^ called a crime ? The man, 
notwithstanding this defence, was coudemned and hanged — for if' 
the Court posses^, jurisdiction, they must proceed accordinn- to tlie 
English laws.” 

This state of things could uot be long enduxed. The 
people cowered beneath tliis new ten'or — u terror 
doubly terrible, because they could not disceim the shape 
thereof. It might meet tliem, at any time, in strange 
places — come upon them xmawares, and destroy them 
suddenly in their sleep, ere they had time io imdemtand 
the imexpected danger that was coiling around them. 
In this estrcuiity they presented, in Karch, 17(35, a 
petition to the President and Council of Tort kVilliain, 
setting foHh “ the general consternation, astonishment, 
and even panic with which the natives at all parts, under 
the dominion of the English, are seized by this 
example of Hadachnrn Mettre. The}' find themselves 
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subject to the pains and penalties of laws to wliicli tbey 
are utter stiungers, and are liable, through ignorajice, 
nnAvilbngly to incur them ; as they are no ways interested 
in those laws, they cannot tell when they transgress them, 
many things being, it seems, capital by the English la^rs, 
which are onlj' fineable by the laws of yom' petitioners’ 
forefathers, subject to which, they have hitherto been 
bz'od, Jived, aud been governed, and that till very lately 
under the British flag.” The hand of the English lawyer 
w'-as plainly discernible beneath the trausparent covering 
of this petition,"’" as beneath other petitions of much more 
recent date ; but it really represented the feelings of the 
more intelligent native inhabitants of Calcutta and tlic 
suiTOundiug couutfy. At all events, there was abundant 
reason on their side, which there is not always in native 
petitions. It is chai’acteiistic of the people of Bengal, 
tlzat as soon as they began to obtain some little in^iglit 
into the powers of the Ma^^or’s Couif, and to understaud 
the class of ofTcnces which the Court was competent to 
punish with extreme severity, they began to avail them- 
selves of the existence of those 2^owers as an instrument 
of oppression among themselves, and to set fortli charges 
one ao-ainst another of such a cliaracter ns would biang 
them most perilously under the heavy hand of the Eng- 
lisli law'. 

But a time was now a]iproacIung when tlie necessity 
of loohmg moi'C seriously at the whole question of 
internal administratio]i, could no longer be witlistood. 
Tlie Dewanec passed into our hands : and although we 
did not at once stand forth as administrators, it became 
our duty to keep a watchful eye upon the S3'stem, tvlnch 

« 

* The petition ■v'Tfis primanly for the not Iiavo t>con tirmipnofl thereon Inp 
remis'^ion of the sentence pisBcU on he bc-en Ycrscil in tho lavrs to mtl;c 
JiiidnctniniJIcttrerorforpeiv. Thepeti- exception thereto — Loni ChiepTn5‘.te.j 
lioners nn? mnQe fosny; further Iln'es Unt 'there it cre-.t 

;o«r ]K.’t.itioners lire adviECiI ihnt the exactness rvfjuirof] in inOiclincntr xrhi.r’; 
said indictment xrns xerj' erroncon^ nml life is at st.ihe.* ” 
imusht, and tiiat the sat’d prisoner contii 
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was to "be maintained under tlie double Grovenimeutj 
and to endeavour to give it more beneficial effect. The 
Mayor’s Courts had yet some years of life remaining; 
but the evils of which I liave spoken diminished under a 
grov-dng conviction, on the part of the chief servants of the 
Company, that English law was wholly inapplicable to 
the usages of native society. We began now, more and 
more, to look into the practice of the klative Courts, and 
to endeavour to understand the laws which their own 
inagis fcrates administered. A great and solemn duly'- was 
now spreading itself out before us — the duty of infusing 
the principles of English justice into the adnimistration 
of the hfaliomedan larr — of regulating and purifying the 
dispensation of that law, and improving existing insti- 
tutions, rather than demolishing them. During the years 
intervening between tbe grant of the Dewanee, and our 
open assumption of tbe duties of Dewan, the Companv's 
servants had acquired some knowledge and experience, 
wliich might be turned to profitable account. But they 
were not tben competent to take into their own hands 
the entire management of the Courts of Justice. The 
experiment at that early period would have been a 
dangerous one, and Hastings knew too well the character 
and the attainments of liis associates to incur so for* 
mid able a risk. 

When, therefore, by the public announcement that 
the Company had determined to stand forth in the cha- 
racter of Dewan, the whole responsibility of the civil 
administratpion of the coimti’y was tlirown upon the 
President and Conn oil, Has-flngs, though he was pre- 
pared to turn his supervisors into collectors of revenue, 
was not prepared to deliver into their liands the admi- 
nistration of ciiminai justice. He established in each 
district two Courts of Judicature — a civil and a crimi- 
nal court."' Over the former the European collector of 

EUenrn as the ‘'Deiranee AdaTrInt” and "Fonzdarce Adawlut.” 
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eacli district to preside, on tlie part of tlic Com- 
pany, attended by tlie proTincial native Dewan, 'wlio 
ndtb liis officers -was to be appointed by tbc President 
and Council. Over tbe otliers the old Mogul judicial 
officers mere to preside, mitb two Moulavees, or IVIabo- 
medan doctors, to expound tbe law, Tbe Company’s 
^European servants bad no immediate connexion witb 
tbe business of these criminal courts- But tbe collector 
was ordered to exercise a sort of general superintend- 
ence over them procedure — “ so as to sec that all neces- 
sary evidences are summoned and examined : that due 

t- ^ 

weight is allowed to their testnnony, and that the de- 
cision passed is fair and impartial, according to the 
proofs exhibited in the course of the tidal.”’''' 

At the same time were established two superior 
courts, wliich Tivcre to sit at the cliief seat of Goveni- 
ment — ^tlie one Iniown as the Sudder Bewance Adaw- 
lut, and the other as the Sudder hlirnmut Adawliit. 
The fii'st of these, or chief chul comt, was to be pre- 
sided over by the President and two members of Coun- 
cil; the latter by a JIahomedan judge, or chief 
officer of justice,” appointed by the I\a7,un, and 
attended by a sufficient staff of Mahoraedan law 
officers. Over the general procedme of tliis court the 
same control was to be exercised hv the President and 
Council as was vested in the collectors over the pro- 
vincial criminal comts, 

TIicsc Sudder Goiuis were Comis of Appeal from 
the different civil and ciiniinal tribimals in tlie pro- 
vinces- Their precise powers and duties were clearly 
defined; whilst, at the same time, many subsidiary 
regulations for the fm-thorance of justice were laid 
down and publicly announced- Tlicy cxliihit on the 
whole a sincere desire to seciu’c ccj[ual justice to the 

Gmernf f<rr the CiihhrocKcs jO‘^czf, r-- 

rihlrttOon <if Ji^;icc, At^^ust 15 , IT'S. — 
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X^eople — ^to }Drotect tlie riglits of all men without en- 
couraging tlie litigiousness wMcli is so formidable an 
ingredient in tlie natiYC cLai’acter.^-' As the first essay 
towards tlie establisliment of a judicial system for om* 
new teiritoiies, tliese Kegnlations of 1772 are Tery 
creditable to oiu' infaut administrators. And it must 


not be omitted in any statement of the benefits they 
confemed on tbe people, that the oppressive exactions, 
imder tbe bead of fines and fees, wbdeb bad fed tbe 
revenue and paid tbe law officers, under Mogul ma- 
nagement, were abofished, conformably to tbe wise 
and luunane instruetious of our lionorable masters, 
ivliQ, from tbe same spu'it of equity bare renounced tbe 
right, hitlierto exercised by tbe country Government 
and antliorised by tbe Mabomedan law, to a commis- 
sion on tbe amount of all debts, and on tbe value of 
aU property recovered by tbe decrees of the Comls — a 
practice repugnant to every principle of justice.”! 

Sucb wore tbe Hegulatious in force throughout the 
Presidency of Bengal when the Begnlating Act” was 
passed. The thirteenth clause of this Act recited, that 
“whereas bis late Majesty George II,, by Letters 
Patent, dated January 8, of the 26tb year of bis reign, 


Thns, on tlie one liand, it iras 
ordered — "That as nothing- is more 
eonducive to the prosperity of nny 
country than a free and easy .acet'ss to 
justice and redress, the collectors shall 
.it all times he ready to receive the 
petitions of the injured, and further to 
prevent their being debarred this 
access, from motives of interest, par- 
tuahty, or resentment, in the ofBcors or 
servants of the Cutcherry, that a box 
shall he placed at the door of the Cut 
cherry, jn which fhi* complauiauts may" 
lodge their petitions at anv tune or 
hour they please Tliat the collector 
shall hitnsGlf keep the hey of the box, 
and each court-day have such tirzeea 
as he may find in. it rend, mimediately 
m hiB presence by the Arzbeggy of tha 
coiirt.^ jl_nd on the other it ivas de- 
creed — -"That as the Litigiousness and 
poraevemnee of tlie natives of tliis 


country, m their suits and complaints, 
IS often productive, not only of incon- 
venience and vexation to their adver- 
saries, but also of endless expense and 
actual oppression, it is to ho observed, 
as a standing rule, that complaints of 
so old a date aa tuelvo ycarB shaU not 
be actionable , and furtlior, should they 
he found guilty of flymg from Uie oug 
court to the other, in order to prei ent 
and protract tbe course of justice, tlie 
p.arty eo transgressing shall he non- 
suited, and liable to fine or punish 
inent,” And again, that “persons 
found guilty of preferring groundless, 
litigious, or vexatious appeals, shall he 
puniElicd at the discretion oftheSudder 
Dew'unee Adarvlut by Em enhancement 
of the costs. &c , &c ” 

t Letter of ihc Committee of Circuit to 
Council of Fort Wtlham, August ij, 
I7r2 —Cokbrookes Digsst, Supplement. 
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granted to tlie said Company his Boyal Charter to 
constitute Courts of Cirdl, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, and which Charter does not sufficiently 
provide for the due administration of justice, &c., it is 
therefore enacted that it shall be lawful for his jilajestj' 
to erect a Supreme Couid, to consist of a Cliief Justice 
and thi’ee other Judges, which said Supreme Com-t 
shall hare full pomrs to exercise all ci'til, ci’iimnal, 
ad m i r alty and ecclesiastical jiuisdiction, and appoint 
such clerks and other ministciiai officers, nith such 
salaries as shall i^e approved of hy the said Governor- 
General and Council, t&e., and also, shall be at all 
times a Coiu't of Eecord, and a Coni’t of Oyer amd 
Terminer, and a gaol delivery, in and for the said Tonm 
of Calcutta., and factoiy of Eort ’William ui Ecugal 
and the limits thereof, and tlic factories subordinate 
thereto.”^' The old Mayor’s Coimt was superseded ly 
tliis new tribimal ; and English laiv^'ers went out to 
administer English law after the most approved TTcst- 
minster model. 

Tlien began the groat strife, the history of which has 
been UTitten in language so ath’active, that few arc 
disposed to censiue the exaggerations ndth which it is 
crusted over. A great and scandalous error was com- 
mitted by Parliament in not snore clearly defining the 
jurisdiction of the Crown Court; and tlae 3icw Engihli 
judges were not disinclined to take advantage of the 
ohscimties of tlicii' Charter. They carried vith them 
to Eidia the most inflated ideas of the beauties and 
benignities of English law. They went out lt> save, 
and they destroyed. Instead of juaintaLiiing order 
and presorwug peace, they threw the settlement 

* The IfOttcrs Patent Tvljich the Jving tioii of the Supreme Court — m'IucIi lyi 
\rns cinpotvcPctI in tlic l?C 7 ri 3 lnfin" -Vet Jtccii le?? clearly '‘laUtl in the 
to gnuitpv.Ts (i.ilctl of.^Farch, 3 rr t. tntr .\ct — hut jt 5tia Eft tht-ni verv 
It cntitrtiufti n trreat many clnii'c.s in- va^e and uncxrJron. 
tondod to tlcano the powers nnd JuriFtlic- 
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into confasion, aaicl engendered tlie most imseemly 
strife. Instead of a blessing, tliey conferred a curse 
upon the people — ^instead of seemity, terror. I believe 
that they were honest and able men — that they believed 

tt v 

they were fiihlling the intentions of the Legislature, and 
-slneldmg the people from -wrong ; hut they went out 
ndth the most exaggerated ideas of the ineffi-ciency and 
"the turpitnde of the Company’s Courts, and believed 
that so long as they were in antagonism -vdth the Com- 
pany’s servants, they w’-cre nobly fulfilling their mission 
as representatives of English law. The whole admi- 
nistration of the country was well-rdgli brought to a 
stand-still.^' It is charitable to sup^iose that these 
ermined Interlopers, fresh from W estminster Hall and 
the Inns of Court-, did not know vihat they were doing. 
They had littl(^ acquaintance with the system of internal 
government, wMch the Company’s servants had li-uilt 
up on the basis of the old Mogul administration. Tlicy 
kne-w nothing of the language, the insti-tutions, the cha- 
racter and the usages of the people. Tlicy scarcely 
knew a Maliomcdan from a Hindoo, or the difference 
between a Cauzee and a Hewaai. But it was ever up- 
permost in then thoughts tliat they had come out to 
administer the English law, as it was administered at 
ITestminster ; and they believed that it was their first 


duty to uphold the digmty and to maintain the integrity 
of that ‘‘ perfection of human wisdom,” W’hich they 
inscribed on their banners when they went out to fight 
the Company and their servants. There were evils. 


“ ETDry class of the population,” 
s.iysiMr. Jlacaulaj-, “English and na- 
tire, inth the exception of tho ravenous 
pettifoggers, irlio fattened on the mi- 
Eer^.- and terror of an immense com- 
niunitj', cried out loudly against this 
fearful oppression. But the judges were 
immoveable. If a bailiff wa? resisted, 
they ordered the soldiers to be called 
Out, IT scri'ant of the Company, in. 
conformity tvith the orders of his Go- 


vernment, lUthstood the TOlserahle 
catclipoles, who, with impey’s vrrits in 
their hands, exceeded the ineolenco and 
rapacity of pang-robberB, he was eung- 
into prison for contempt. The lapse of 
sixty years — tho virtue and wisdom of 
many eminent magistrates, ivho have 
during that time .adniini stored justice 
in tlio Supreme Court, liaye not effijced 
from the minds ofilie people of Becgal 
the recollection of those evil days.” 
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doubtless, to be remedied; but tbc remedv -u'as far 
morse than the disease. The mau mlio rides a 

jB.eld of com to driyc out a bare or pbeasaut tliat is 
nibbiiug at bis crops, is a faint emblem of tbc Supreme 
Court dm'ixLg' tbe iii'st years of tbc Hegulating Act* 
Tbe new Judges went out to India to eradicate ceiiain 
admimstratiye defects, and they rode domi tbe nAolc 
admniistmtioii of tbc comatry nutboni a feeling of 
remorse. Well might it bare been said in the peti- 
tions which were presented to Pai’bament, that unless 
rebef irere gmnted to (be Company, would soon 
have ports without trade ; possessions without revenue ; 
and laws 'without inhabitants. i 

Tbe prayers of these petitions were not indieededA 
Tbe excesses of tbe Supreme Comb wore taken into 
due consideration by Parliament, and, in 17S1, an Act 
uns passed (31 George III., chap. 70) defining and 
limiting its po'^rers.t Practically, tbc C'^dl bad some- 
what abated before tbc new Act was brought into 
operation. The Judges may have seen tbc error of 


* Tho petition from tlic BritiBli sub- 
jects in Bengal, Beliar, and Ori'so, \ras 
n tjp by illr. Shoro, afceni'.arjs 
liOrd Toignmontb. It set out by say- 
ing tbnt “ micrcas your petitioners 
observed \rith tbe deepest conccru niid 
aflUction, tliatat the passinc: of tbc Act 
(d George ni.), and previous to it. 
verj' erroneous reports bad Ifcen pro- 
pa gnted, nnd injurious ideas entert.-imed 
of llie principles and practice^ of tbc 
Idritish sub]oct^ residing u'itiiin tlicsc 
province'^, Jrom uOdcJi it ivns jnfcrreil 
ibnt tbey rctiuired more vigorous re- 
straints n»d coercions than [ul^c usually 
been imposed upon EuglisiimenW Xc- 
f It Vr'as enacted "tliat tbe Court 
Eliould uot have, or cxerd-e, any juris- 
diction in any matter conccrmiig tlie 
revenue, or concerning any act or acts 
orjered or done in tbc co’Ic*etfo/i 
tlitrcof, according to tbc usage and 
practice of tbe cjuntrv, or tbe rcgiibi- 
Jations of tbc Govern or- General and 
Councib" It tben iveiit on to declare 
tbe description of person? Jo ho rnbjcct 


to the jurisdiction of tbc Court. TJic 
obi Act bad rcndcral all persons m tbu 
cmptoynicnt of tbe Company amen.atdc 
to tiic CroTvn Court, .md tlic judges 
bad decided that alt tbo Zemindars 
find retcnuO'fanncrs, -and conir.ictors, 
avero servants of tbc Company, .andbad 
isiiic'l process .ae.ijn'-t tJicm. Tljc uev,' 
Act decreed that "■ no pir'cn sball be 
Kubjccl to tlic jnrisdicttnn of tbc Su- 
premo Court for or by raison of bis 
being n landowner, Hndl’.older, or 
farmer of land, or of larjd-reni , . - 

or tho-e who arc bis uuder-tcnnnts in 
virtue of liis farm . - . witbin tbc 

I’roaiuecs of JfenguJ, Bebar, and 
Orissa." It enacted tli.at judicial 
ofCccrs in tlic Gmntry Courts sbould 
not be liable to .action* in tbc Suprcnie 
Coorta for vTTiuig'' done in their judicial 
odiee^ srtil cvprv'‘''iri' di'clnr^d ibo 
incoinpctciiry of tbc Court to CLpr- 
iiiinc any Iridictuicnt or infmaaticn 
against 'the Govenior-Gcnjr.d sr.J 

Ceiuiicil. 
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iJioir Maya, or tliey may liaue been subjected to prirate 
infl-uences ; but tbe confusion into Mbicb tbe settlement 
bad been tbromi Mas fast subsiding', Mben. tbe Legisla- 
tm*e formalLy curtailed tbeb poMer and cmsbed tbeb 
licentiousness. !Prom this time, to tbe present, tbe 
Grown Courts iia^n maintained tbcniselves in a state of 
comparative quiescence, and tbongb, ever and anon, 
tbey bave come into collision ivitb tbe Company’s 
servants, there bave been none of those open scandals 
and insolent outrages Mliicb in tbe first years of tbe 
Kegulating Act convulsed society, and moU nigb-over- 
turned tlie administration. 

MeanMbile, tbe Company’s Combs Mere in jn’oeess of 
gradual improvement. bVom time to time certain 
changes bad been introduced by Warren Hastings and 
Ms associates in tbe G-overnuient, but tbey bad not 
been moulded into “ any general and uniform system.” 
But in April, 1780, they took shape in certain Regula- 
tions MMcb gave tbe Company’s servants a more clearly 
defined judicial character then tbey bad been invested 
with under tbe Regulations of 1772. Under these 
Regulations tbe Collectors bad been appointed, ea' 
officio. Presidents of the Cbdl Provincial Combs ; but 
iiOM distinct judicial officers, from among tbe Com- 
pany’s Emopean servants. Mere appointed to preside 
in these Courts, under tbe title of superintendents of 
DeManee AdaMlnt, Mitb instructions to bold their 
Combs three times in every week, and as frequently 
as occasion may reqube, but that no cause shall be de- 
termined except in open Comb, and in tbe presence of 
some of tbe principal officers.”” These Courts Mere 
to take cognisance of all ordinary civil business ; but 
Revenue suits Merc to be decided by tbe Provincial 
Cormcils. 

r^i pass^ bij ihc Govemor-Gfmeral and Covrt, April 11, 1780. — 

Lotcbroole s jyigest. Supplement. 
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In IvSl. anotlicr change was introduced, wliicli 
hrouglit the Company’s servants into a still closer con- 
nexion with the administration of justice in Bengal, 
The Judges of the Civil Comds were invested mth the 
power, as magistrates, of apprehending Dahoits and 
persons charged 'with the commission of any crime or 
active 'violence, within their respective jurisdictions — 
but they had no power to try them. And in tliis state, 
the administration of criminal justice being still in the 
hands of the native officers, Lord Cornwallis found the 
judicial system of Bengal on Iiis first arrival in the 
GOimiTy. As much bad been done, as under all cir- 
cumstances could have been reasonably expected, to 
bestow u^jon the natives of India the blessings of a 
mild and equable dispensation of tlic law, and imper- 
fect as were these initial efforts, it is still apparent that 
tlic system udiich TTaia'cn Hastings introduced, and 
tlio ptraetice wffiicli he enforced, ircrc great improvc- 
iuents upon tliose of the jMoguIs.^- 

X/ord Cornwallis went out to India vdth definite in- 
structions from the Court of Directors, hut with coii- 
siderahle discretionaiy power. On the subject of the 
administration of justice, the Cmu’t declared that it was 
their desue to accommodate their ^dews and interests to 
the subsisting manners and usages of the people, rather 
than to any abstract theories tlmwn from otiicr coun- 
tries, or applicable to a different state of things/'t And, 
having thus enunciated general principles, the sound- 
ness of which is not to be qiicstioiicd, they proceeded 
to deliver themselves of 52iecific instructions. They 
orderedthat the ProvincLal Chil Comis should be again 
placed under the siqjcrhilendoncc of the Collectors, 

* Stt; ftjf- a very fmt stdtcnicnlor tTic f (A; G’f'ttrftfr-G'fnfrcf t-: 

aiUanta"cs cotifilrrci.1 upnn tfic reoj>lcj Cou«cg 
by our carlic";! ailmmk:rutirc cfibrls 
srtf’i 3V;yrt)7icy /Vs]) iUt'nufc 

q/'Fi-h. ]P, 379P. 
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and tliat tlie aclnuiiistratioiL of criminal justice slionld 
remain as before^ in tbe bands of tbe jMaboinedaii 
ofbeors. Accordingly a series of RegnlationSj re- 
rised and adapted to tbe system established by tbe 
orders of the Court of Directors,’' was passed on tbe 
27tb of dime, 1787, and translated into Persian and 
Pengallee, for tbe information of tbe people. They ne- 
voked all former Kegulations, and ordered “ tbat tbe 
office of judge of tbe several Provincial Courts be 
respectively held by tbat person wbo bath, or shall 
bereaffcer bave, tbe charge of the revenue in each 
respective place.' On tbe same day a series of E-egn- 
laiions for tbe administration of justice in the Criminal 
Oom'ts was passed by tbe Governor-General in Oonncil. 
Tbe Collectors, as under tbe Puegulations of 1781, were 
empowered to act as magistrates in their several col- 
lectorates ; but these powers were now to be extended. 
Before, tbe magistrates bad been authorised only to 
apprehend and commit ; now they were empowered ” to 
bear and determine, witbont any reference to the 
Ponzdarry (or native criminal) Courts, all complaiais 
or prosecutions brought before him for petty offences, 
such as abusive or calimmy, inconsiderable assaults or 
affi-ays, and to punish the same, when proved, hy cor- 
poral pimisbnient, not exceeding ffiffeen rattans, or 
imprisonment not exceeding tbe term of fifteen days ; 
blit fbat in all cases affecting either ibe life or limbs 
of tbe fiarty accused, or subjecting them to a greater 
punishment than tbat above specified, tbe cause be 
remitted as above prescribed to tbe bearing of tbe 
nearest Criminal Court.” "We were beginning to nibble 
at tbe administration of criminal ju^ce^ and it was 
not long before it passed bodily into onr bands. 

On tbe 3rd of December, 1790, a new series of Eegn- 
lations was issued. The preamble set forth tbat tbe 

Special crceptions vrevQ made of Moorshedaliad, Patna, and Dnccfu 
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iiiunerous robberies, miu-ders^ and other enormities, 
wMcli hare been daily committed tlironghont the 
coimtiy, erinced that the administration of criminal 
justice rras still in a rciy dcfectire state,” and that 
therefore the Goremor-Greucral in CoiuiciL had deter- 
mined “ to restmic the administration of ciiminal jus- 
tice thi'oiig'Iiout the pimnnces.” Courts of Circiut 
mre accordingly created — ^four in munher ; three for 
the proiTnee of Hengal and one for the pi'ovince of 
jBchar — and each of these 00011:5 of Circuit “was to 
be superintended by taro corenanted ciril sei’yants 
of tbe Company, to be denominated Judges of the 
Court of Cb'cuit. The vSudder Ivizaniut Adandut, or 
cMef criminal court, rvbicli rras to be estahbsbed in 
Calcutta, mas to bo presided over by tbe Goremor- 
General and members of Coiuieil, mbo ■mere to exercise 
aU tbe pomers lately rested in the Kaib Nazim, or ebief 
minister of justice. 

But although tbe Mabomedan. judges mere thus re- 
mored fL'om oiSce, tbe lilabomedan lam mas stOl left 
supreme in tbe Courts. One of the Begulations of tbe 
Nem Code emphatically oi’dered ^'tbat the dccinons of 
tbe Court be in all cases regulated by tbe Mabomedan 
lam.”"'' Tbe Mabomedan modes of pnnisbment mere, 
bomcrer, to be reuonneed. It has been seen that tbe 
Regulations of 1787 recognised the cruel punishment 
of mutilation, -uhich mas practised in the Pouzdarry 
Courts a qiiaider of a centmy after me became tbe 
rulers of the land. But on the 10th of October, 1791, 
Cornwallis ordained ‘‘ that tbe punislnnent of mutila- 
tion shall not be inflicted on any cruninal in future.” 
Instead of f be loss of two lunbsj an offender mas to be 
sentenced tofoiudeen years’ impriso.ri m en t ; and instead 

* One or t^vo excoptions rvere mnde, decreed that if the heir of the elain 
fl'j for example that “the relations of n. should pardon the inurdeTer, sentence 
ID ordered man be debarred from par- should not he p.osjDd h/ tiie Courts of 
doning tlie offender.” 13ut a subserjuont Circuit, but the case forwarded to the 
Regulation modified this exception, and Sudder, or chief court, at Calcutta, 
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of file loss of one limb, to be imprisoned and kept to 
bard labor for seven years. 

But the time iras noiv approacliing v'^ben all these 
shifts and expedients were to give place to one definite 
and comprehensive system of judicial administration. 
The benevolent mind of lord Cornwallis had long been 
l^rooding over the defects of the existing Regulations, 
and the discom'aging results of all that had yet been 
done for the protection of the inhabitants of the British 
Provinces in Bengal. He believed that the establish- 
ment of the Courts of Ghcult and the reorganisation of 
the Pohce had conferred substantial benefits upon the 
people. But it was painfully obvious that the Civil 
CoiuTts, presided over as they then were by the revenue- 
officers, had been converted into instruments of oppres- 
sion, and tbat the inhabitants of the provinces were 
groaning under the wrongs which had been mhicted 
upon them by officers hi whom the fiscal and judicial 
authorities had been so unwisely eomhhied, and who 
consummated in one e'apacitj’^ the injmies wMch they 
originated in the other.^ There seemed, indeed, to he 
no remedy, iu the existing state of things, for tins 
great evil of michecked power. The greater j)art of 
the people, it was clear, would rather submit to the 


* “In these various capacities,” said 
Irfird Cormvallis, “ there is not an 
individual in the district TrLose person 
or property is not, at some time or 
other, ivithmtlie reach of Ins authority. 
Such power, vested in an individual, 
and at a great distance from the sent 
of supreme control, excites terror m 
the minds of the people instead of 
inspiring tliem inth confidence m its 
protection , and as they can form no 
.■judgment of our goverument hut as it 
IS tlius shown to them in our repre- 
sentative the collector, there is little 
encouragement for them when op- 
pressed to rely upon our justice for 
relief By the operation of these 
causes we are to account for whole 
provinces silently submitting for years 
to oppression and for the mal adnnms' 


tration of collectors having never 
reached the ear of Govern to ent, until 
despair getting the better of the terrors 
of power, the people flock to the Pre- 
sidency to impeach their oppressor 
When the complaint has been brought 
before the Government, what is the 
result? If the inquiry into the conduct 
of the ofieuder is to he made on the 
spot, there le no court of justice in 
which it can be made The offender 
himself is the sole and chief magisirato 
of the country , , , If the inquiry 

IS to be made m Calcutta, by whom is 
it to he conducted? Tho time of the 
supreme Government cannot be given 
up to a long and intricato investiga- 
tion.' [JIiTziite of ZiOrd CJornwalhs, 
tOTMenl^jMr Barlow. MS Becords 'l 
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oppression Ilian imdertalcc the diiUcidt and dangerous 
worli: of cndearoring to obtain redress. 

With these facts before him — surrounded by -wise 
connsdlors — by the recommendation of some of the 
ablest sei’Yants of tbe Company^ and the en- 

comnging approbation of tbe judges of tbe Supreme 
Coiu’t, Cornwallis determined to stiike at tbe very root 
of tlic esistmg system. The first thing to be done was, 
vest the collection of the revenues and the ad- 
ministratiou of justice in separate officers.” With a 
vciy different appreciation of tlie relative importance of 
the two offices, ffiom. that wJiich obtains in the present 
day, he proposed to appoint the existing collectors 
judges of the Civil Com'ts,* whilst their head-assist- 
ants were appointed to the different collectorates, for 
Avhicli, said the G-overnment minute, “ they will be 
found sufficiently qualified.” f At tbe cities of Moor- 
shedabad, Dacca, Patna, and in tbe vicinity of Calcutta, 
Provincial Courts, each presided over by four judges, 
were to he established — ^their jurisdiction over the 
different collectorates to be co-extensive -with that held 
by them as judges of the Courts of Circuit. A right of 
appeal to these Courts was to lie from the several 
district Com'ts, and from them again, in civil business, 
to the Sudder De^vamly Adawliit, or Chief Civil Coui’t 
at Calcutta, and in criminal business to the Sudder 
Niaamut Adawlnt, or Chief Criminal Court. In order 

* Tlie judges of tlicsc Canrts T7ere finance and the administration of jns* 
also to be magistrates in their respcc- Uce — nor can any reasons be assigned 
tive districts. why the name and business of the one 

7 " Some of the joint Tcmarhs of Corn- should beraergod in the other. Con- 
wallia and Barlow on the degradation of sistently irith the same principles all 
tho judicial office, may be still re.ad with salaries and emoluments continue to be 
advantage. The system is thus de- annexed to tho ofBco of collector of tbe 
scribed: Tho administration of justice revonuo. The collector reeeires no 
was considered as a subordinate duty salary as judge of tho Court of Justice, 
attached to the office of collector of the ■ ' : ■ ‘ t’"- ^ 

rcTcnucs. To this daj', all Kcgulations . > . ■ i' • .■ . 

ro9X>ccthig the administration of justice ' . s ■ ‘ ' ' ■ 

are passed in the revenue-department, i 

although no two departments ofGrOvern- they interfere witli those of the latter,"' 
ment can be more unconnected than — Jiccord^.^ 

Z 
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to expedite tlic gaol-deliYeries, Wo of tlie jvidges were 
to take one-half of the dirisionj and the two others the 
other half, and thus, it was said, “ the duties of the 
Circnit would he rendered easy to them, and leuTe 
ample time for the discharge of the duties of a Chdl 
Court.”"' The judgeships, so established, were to he con- 
sidered appointments “ the first in importance in the 
civil service.” — ^“^The persons selected to fill them,” it 
was added, “should he distinguished for their hitegrit^g 
ahilities, and knowledge of the manners, cnstoms, and 
languages of the natives, and their allowances should he 
proportionate to the greatness of their trust. ”f The 
judges of these Courts were also to be judges of Circuit. 

Such was the new constitution of the Company’s 
civil service. But the judicial reforms of Xiord Corn- 
wallis were not confined to this redistribution of the 
diSerent agencies for the internal administration of 
the countiy. I have shown how keenly alive he was 
to the evils of that uncontrolled exercise of power, on 
the part of the European functionary, which pfiaced the 
native snitox naked and bleeding at his feet. Eager to 
remedy this gi'eat e^il — ^to give the native inhabitants 
of the provinces the means of redress against all 
arbitrary exactions and illegal usOTj)ation of authority, 
he proposed that ^'native individuals should he p)er- 
mitted, under certain restrictions, to prosecute the 
officers of justice iu the Courts of justice, for injuries 
which they may sustain in their persons and properties 
in ojiposition to the existing regulations.” 

Having defined the agency to he employed in the 
administration 6f justice, Cornwallis turned his atten- 
tion to the great subject of Codification. Whether 


* ComwaUis' Minute. MS. 

1 natutiil t^iat tlio elevation of 
the jndfeial character ehould hare given 
great Patisfaction to the judges of tlics 
Sepreme Court, On the margin of that 
part of the minute, -NThich. sketched 


these Courts of Appeal, and the dignity 
yhich Tivas to nttnch to the office of 
judge. Sir Willi.Tni .T. ivrDte; "This sys- 
tem is so perfect that J cannot suggest 
an3'- material addition to it.” 
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tliey\rcre “laws/’ or whctlier tliey were “regulations/’'® 
wMcli Trere now to lie passed by tie supreme autlority 
in IndiOj there was no one point on which Cornwallis 
and liis ad'sdsers felt more strongly, than on the neces- 
sity of giring them permanent exjn’ession and substan- 
tial shape, for the guidance alike of those who were to 
administer and those who were to a^^peai to them. 
The Hegiilations were to be nimibercd, arranged, 
printed, and circulated. They were to have a. home 
in every Grovemment office, and to he transmitted to 
the anthoiities in England. Hitherto they had existed 
partly in manuscript, paidly in a printed shape, on 
detached slips of paper, to he lost noth the greatest 
ease and consulted noth the greatest difficulty. ^411 
this was now to he reformed. And in order that the 
greatest possible amount of Imowiedge, experience, and 
legislative ability might be brought to bear upon the 
framing of these Eegulations, the Company’s servants 
were to he invited to send in their suggestions through 
the authorised chaimels, and point out the expediency 
of m a irin g new additions to the code, or niodi^dng and 
amending any of its existing provisions. Order and 
regularity were to he substituted for perplexity and 
confusion, and instead of an exclusive uninteBigihle 
system, there was to he one seeking the largest possible 
publicity, inviting discussion, and coveting the ready 
comprehension of the people for whose welfare it was 
designed. 

In all honesty and sincerity this was sought. But 
it was not in all respects attained. Ivothiag could 
have heen more simple than the original design of this 
great judicial reformation ; but when it came to be 
moulded into shape, when the great principles fox 
which Cornwallis and Barlow contended came to be 
formed and fashioned into Begulations, they lost much 

* See ante, pages 9l'2'3, for tbc cotemporaty fliscusi?lonB on this sn'bject. 
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oi tteii! original simplicity, and "were encumbered mtli 
perpleuirig' details. An oyer-ansdety to impioye and 
perfect may liaye led to tbe complication of forms of 
procedure, and wliat 'syas designed to give full effect to 
tbe protective niacbiiiery, to some extent, may liave 
embarrassed its action, encumbered its movements, and 
restricted its utility. But X cannot tliink otherwise 
than that it was a ginat wort, and that to admit tbe 
existence of some practical defects, is only to admit 
its humanity. 

It is no neu’’ thing — is nothing peculiar to Bengal 
that justice should defeat its own ends — that the very 
earnestness and lahoriousaass of its efforts should re- 
coil upon itself. In two ways now, was tliis obseiw- 
ahle. That justice should be cheap and the judgment- 
seat accessible, are two of the fii’st essentials of a pure 
judicial system, and Cornwallis endeavored to secure 
both the accessibility and the cheapness of the Courts. 
But lie did this for the benefit of a people out of measure 
addictedto litigation; audit soon folio wed that the num- 
ber of suitors so blocked up the doors of the Court, that 
the judge was not accessible to the most clamorous, and 
justice was not att-ainahle at any cost. It seemed, too, 
that tbe new English judges, eager to administer the 
law strictly and conscientiously according' to the Be.oTi- 
lations, and to observe all the pi'cscrihed fonnaiities, 
brought so few cases to an issue, that business accu- 
mulated fearfully upon their files, and the people wrunu' 
theii'^ hands in despair to thihli: what a laggard was 
English justice with the weight of the Begulations on 
its back.^ In good truth it could not keep pace with 
the litigiousness of the native character. And so it 
happened that the veiy measures which seemed to 
entitle our adniinisti‘ator.s to the gratitude of the 
people, worked grievously to thDir hurt-. 

It then appeared that justice was too cheap, and 
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that otur Courts were too accessihle. A supposed remedjr 
lav Tery close at hand. Its application has been 
severely condemned. It was proposed to make justice 
dearer, andj therefore^ the Courts less accessible, by 
taxing litigation and so frightening suitors their 
doors, Tlie old system of the deposit-fee on the insti- 
tution of a suit was revived,® and for a time this mea- 
sure seemed to have the desired effect. But although 

O 

the subordinate judicial agency had been greatly in- 
creased by investing the E-egisters of the Courts vdth 
j^ower to determine suits, and the appointment of duly 
qualified nativesf to decide on disputes of small amount, 
the accumulation of huginess was only temporai’ily 
kept down ; and it was found, at the beginning of the 
neir centmy, that such -was the enormous number of 
imdecided cases on the files, that many of the suitors 
must wait years for a decision ; and in one district it 
uus said that in the ordinary course of events some of 
them would hardly live to witness the adjudication of 
their suits, i The erdl was always admitted — always 
striven against. The judicial agency rras ffom time 
to time increased ; hut still justice was in arrears. The 
judges despatched a greater amount of business, hut 
still there was an accumulation. The fatal tendency 
of the p»eople of India to rush into the meshes of the 
law was not to be repressed. § 

* And Bubseq^uontl}’" by a Hegnlation decided in the course of tlie^ pre- 
rcQuiring that, in all hat the lowest ceding period (from 1793) was, in the 
courts, law proceedings should only be Courts of Appeal, 607; by the City and 
valid when written on paper bearing the ZiUah judges, 0298; by their registers. 
Government stamp. 1-1,124; and by the native eommis- 

f Known as “ Commissioners^ after- sioners. 3£'S,064, 
wardB as iMoonsiffs- "y' *' t- , . 

It appears that tiie number of ■ ' ■ J ' ' ' ' ' 

causes depending on the 1st of Janu- i i"' ■ ' ■ ■■ 1 ' ■ 

ary, JC02, before the five Courts of j , i ' _ ; ■ ' ■■ 

Appeal Avas. 802; before tiio judges European functionaries for what they 

of tlie tivoiity-eiglit City and ZiUah had done; and added that, “incompa- 

Conrts 12,2C2; before the registers rison with ivhnt is coniTDOuly expo- 
of tho last-mentioned courts l7,90ti- nenced in Europe, the advantage m 
and before the native commissioners point of despatch ivould probably be 
131j921, It appears further, that foimd to be in favor of the courts of 
the number of causes ivliich had been India. 
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The accTunulatioxL of vuidecided causes was, doubtless^ 
a great eTil. But there was evil, too, hi the haste with 
which, at a subsequent period, efforts were -made to 
keep down the accimiulation. There was a tendency 
to estimate the zeal and efficiency of onr judicial 
officers, not by the soundness of their decisions, but by 
the number of them. Men decided a certain number 
of suits and the official returns showed that they were 
not inactive. This foot-rule system, encouraged hy i.he 
higher authorities, who applied so false a test to the 
efficiency of their officers, doubtless bore l^ad &uii in 
its day. Thus ever whilst endeavoring to avoid one 
evil we fell into another. Even the stamp system, 
which was intended to suppress unjust litigation, had 
a tendency to foster injustice. The stamp gave a sort 
of respectability and validity to all the proceedings that 
it covered. It seemed to have the Regulations inscribed 
on it, and it carried men tlirough a world of chicanery 
and fraud — often of violence and oppression, ’'^ Xntleed, 
this outside show of the Regulations covered a multi- 
tude of sins, kfen of weak judgments and indolent 
habits were apt to become mere formalists under their 
shadow, and never to give a thought to anytliing 
heyond the letter of the written law. But I am not 
sure that this is peculiar to om possessions heyond the 
seas. 

Of the immediate results of our new system of 
ciimbial justice sometliing must he said before .1 pass 
on to consider the general effect of the Com^rallis 
system, and the changes which were suhsegnently in- 
troduced. When our European functionaries were first 


‘-1 retncmljer,’’ writes a friend to 
me, “a case, and 1 almost Uvish in my 
closet to wfite it doTTii, tvliere a magis- 
trate, being called upon to justifyTis 
conduct ia haTing nUotred numbers of 
respectable men to be arrestod and 
brought into the station on charges pre- 
ferred by a set of men kno^vn to be 


professional Goiudabs, or infoiincrs, 
said in Ins reply, ‘Wbat could I do? 
The complaints Trcienllrvritteu on duly 
stamped S-antia paper, and the procesa 
lesaed on each -vras precisely that en- 
joined by the negations, and no 
mored ’* 
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broug-lit face to face witli tlic crime of tlie countiy 
tliej were startled by tlie Mdeousness of tlie pictui-e 
that presented itself, and believed that the inhabitants 
of India vrere the most demoralised people in the world. 
The sketches of national character, -whicli appear in the 
ansu'ers returned to the inten’og-atories ch’ciilated in 
1S02 to the judges and magistrates, are limned with 
so harsh a pencil, that we must believe either that 
they were grossly exaggerated, or that the people have 
greatly improved.® '^Then ashed what had been the 
elfect of oui’ system upon the moral character of the 
people, they answered that it had been various — ^partly 
advantageous, partly disadvantageous ; but that the 
halance was in favor of the former. Sir Henry Stra- 
chey, whose authority is usually cited against the 
Coz'iiTrallis Hcgulaiions, dechared that idoience of all 
hinds, except Hahoitee, had diminished, and that the 
poor loohed up to the law for protection as they had 
never done hefore.f To the question "whether the 
numher of ciames had diminished since 1793, the most 
conflicting answers were rctuiaied. Some said that 
they had increased, others that they had diminished ; 
and the causes both of the asserted increase and de- 
crease were almost as various as the respondents. AH, 
however, seemed to agree that Hahoitee had not 


* Tate, for c-^atnplo, tie folio vinir, 
Uom tte evidence of Mr. FiiterEon, of 
Dacca; — “Tlicir minds are totallyun- 
cnltivnted,* of tie duties of mor.allty 
they have no idea. Tliey possess m a 
jpreat degree that lo^r cunning n-liicli 
generally accompanies depravity of 
heart. They are indolent, .and grossly 
ecnsuol. They nrc cruel and coivardly, 
insolent and abject. They h.avo super- 
Etition Trithout a sense of religion ; and, 
in short, they have all the Tices of 
sarago life irithoui any of its Tzrtues.” 

t “In my opinion,” he said, “the 
system has little dircot influence on 


the morals of the people. Tiiey are, 
probably, somewhat more hcentious 
than formerly. Chicanery, suhornation, 
fraud and periurj’', are certainly more 
commoii,” But he added, “Oppres- 
sion, cruelty, violence of all sorts, ex- 
cept tliat of Dahoits, are grown much 
less frequent. The ill- treatment of 
iroraen, of serrants, of slaTCs, have 
nearly ceased. The same may ho said 
of the corporal BBTeritios formerly ex- 
ercised in collecting the revennes. The 
poor look up to tlie Laws, and not as 
heretofore, to a patron for protection.” 
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dirDinlslied ; and many attributed this to the com- 
X^Iicity of the police. One gentleman replied that the 
leniency of tlio British Government was not at all cal- 
culated “ to ameliorate the moral character of men so 
.prone to vicej and ready to take advantage of every 
species of liberty granted to them/'' 

As represented by figured statements, the results of 
the new judicial system, dm'ing the first ten years of its 
operation, do not wear a very favonrahle complexion. 
But these figured statements scarcely afford a fair test 
of the results of our administration. It was generally 
admitted by the Company’s judicial officers that the 
cormtry had improved under our rulef — that popula- 


Ansjuers ('■> Ziitcrrogntories.—A se- 
Iwtiou froni theacs win pubUsIiocl m the 
A.ppcn<ibt to the I? ifth Heport I tinute 
from a compiete set in ilS. 

+ Take a of tho anstvers to in- 
tecrog-atoriesa. Mr. Webh, of Shahafaad, 
^mpiiatically answererl — “ Tlie district 
is in a state of improvement in every 
particuiar. I found my opinion on 
cxpepence- I have no particular facts, 
the improvement is too notorious to 
resume them.” Mr Paterson, of Dacca, 
answered—'' When I look buck to the 
effect of tho famine in 1787, I cannot 
hut conclnde that the district is jq a 
state of impravement with respect to 
cultivation and population,” jvtr. 
Pfiterson added: “ There arc, however, 
large tracts of the Zillnh wliich still 
show the eS’ect of the above-mentioned 
famine — and which from the vast depo- 
pulation occasioned by that scourge .are 
so ovemiu iFit/i jungle and .inuoyed 
intli elephants and other inid beasts, 
that they have become almost desert-;.” 

%T-. ,1 

I I - . 


nnti th^it cultiyfitjon h.is bffen 
tnetended within these last sb: years." 

Some of the ansu'crs to the following 
question arc still more sigmSc.aut. 

'‘_,d.re you of opinion that the in- 
habitants in general of the city under 
your jurisdiction, consider their private 


rights and property secured by the 
present constitution of the country 
against infringement, either hy tiie 
executive officers of Government, or 
even by the supreme executive autho- 
rity iteelf. or by individuals? 

Mr. Webb, of Siiahahad, briefiy an- 
swered: “In my opinion tiiey do.” — XIr. 
Paterson, of Dacca, answered. “ Those 
who frequent the Court.'; of Justice, or 
who hy their cor.uc.tions with those 
who do, ore enabled to form a judg- 
ment of the principles on which, the 
regulations are framed, acknowledge 
the seemitv' of their private rights and 
property. Those wiio have not that 
intercourse (which is the greater mass 
of the people} still entcrhaiii their 
old jealousies and prejudices, nor vil’t 
it be easy to inspire them with confi- 
dence in that security, which the insti- 
tutions of the Government arc intended 
to afford, as they have no idea of power, 
but what is absolute and ariiitrary ; 
and under that notion, consider tho 
regulations of the Government as tem- 
porary only — liable to be rescinded and 
altered at pleasure by tile same autho- 
rity' which enacted them. It must 
require .a long experience to cliange 
these Fcntimenta, The idea of a su- 
preme executive autiiority prescribing 
l.aws and limits for itself, is not easdv 
conceived by them,” — Mr. Wordswortli, 
ot Ilungpore, made answer: “I ani 
clearly of opinion tiiat the inhabitants 
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tiou Mid- cultivation liad. increased, and that there was 
a greater sense of the security both of life and property 
under onr administration, than imder that of the 
islogul. Such a system as that introduced hy Conn 
■wallis and Barlow was not to he tested hy a trial of a 
few years. Such as it was, it lasted ndthont any 
material modilications for nearly lorty years, and it is 
not easy to helieve that where tliere has been any dc- 
partiu’c from its leading principles, the change has 
contributed to the happiness of the people."' 

Ah through the administrations of Lord ’Wellesley 
of Sh George Barlow— of Lord jllinto— of ^Lord 
Hastings, and"" of Lord Amherst, the Oornwahis system 
of internal administration continued in force, only with 
such modifications as the mutations of tune and cir- 
cumstance natmally engrafted upon it. ^ But in 182S, 
Jjord William Bentinch arrived in India. Of all the 
Governors who succeeded ComwalUs, he most re- 
sembled that benevolent and upright statesman. As 
Cornwallis was a reformer, so was Bentinch. He ha,c 
abundant time to devote liimself to measures 
mestic improvement, for no miserable war was si ^ 
like a curse upon liis arm and paralysing his a 
trativc energies. Ho honester man ever wen on 
India; and no man ever addinssed Imnself to 
solution of difficult problems ot goveinmen , an 
initiation of dangerous esiperimcnts ivi a ai^ 


in general of the flistrici iinler mr 
jorisdaetion, consider their priv^o 
rights and property to be Ecenrea by 
the present constitution of the country 
ocainst infringenient, either by the 
executive ofBcers of Government, or 
even hy the supreme executive autho- 
rity.” . . f 

* Kot to interrupt the continuity oi 
tho nurmtive, I may state here thy tlic 
Mayor’s Court of Madras ir^ ahohsboa 
in 1797, Tvhen, under 37tli Cteorgelli., 
chapter 142, a Recorder’s Court -iina 


established. Tliis, 

tihort-livcd ; and, under 39 th and40tli 
aSe m , chapter 79, the Supreme 

tlonrt of Jifadr.aa iras established riiree 

^7, „to.-arfa. The S»P«™ O'”? 

P.Tanbav not erected until IB-oj 
? u?crAcT4th George IV., chapter 71, 

lished. In respect of the Comped?;,, 

courts, 

stantial 

S7S 
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araoToit of moral courage- Of some of t-lie acts, wMcli 
itave most rendered Ms admmistration illnstrionsj as 
tlie suppression of Suttee, and tlie extension of ISTative 
Agency I sliall spealc at another time. I have here 
only to do "with the changes which he inti’oduced into 
the judicial system of the country. These changes 
were great and sweex)mg. 

He abolished the Provincial Courts.^- These Comds, 
it must he acknowledged, had, in progress of time, 
sunk into something very different from what Corn- 
wallis and Barlow had contemplated in then erection. 
It has hcen seen how eager they were to raise the 
dignity of the judicial character — ^to appoint to these 
Provincial Courts some of the ablest men in the 
country. And yet Lord WiCiain JBentinck spoke of 
them ‘'^as resting-places for those members of the 
service who were deemed imfft for higher responsi- 
hilitics.” The fact is that the revenue branch of the 
service, imder successive administrations, had been 
gradually treading down the judidah The very e^dl 
wMch Oomwallis aaid Barlow had sketched so forcibly 
in their inaugural minute had been asserting itself, 
with progressive viiulence, ever since their removal 
from the scene of then* labors. And now Lord W ilb'n.m 
Bentinok found the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit, wMch were to have been objects of ambition 
to the ablest and best men of the Company’s civil 
service, little better than refuges for the destitute and 
incapable. 

I do not doubt that under this degradation of the 
judicial service, the Provincial Comds had become 
wofolly inefficient. They required picked men to 
render them efficient, and they had been presided over 


■' The ProvinciU Courts of Appeal 
and Courts of Circait, in the Madras 


rrBsi3cncyj ivprenot a,boli_slied till some 
time afeerwards. 
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by tliG refiise," As Courts of Cb*cuit tliey Trere 
especiaUy defective. Tbcy belrl a g'aol-cleliveiy tTvice 
in eveiy year. Tbe period between eommitmeut and 
trial was infinitely too long’. Tlie prisoner was kept, 
iinju&tlyj periiaps, for months in confincnient, and the 
prosecutor and Ids ndtnesses were carried away &om. 
their homes, to eat theh* hearts ont aromid the walls of 
the Comt-liouse, whilst all their affairs were being en- 
gulfed in ruin. Any measure, the effect of which was 
to increase the niunbea’ of gaol-deliveries, could not 
fail to be a blessing to the people. 

This Lord William Bentinck aeeonipiished. Bat ho 
did much more than this. He struck at the veiy mot 
of the system ^vhlch Comunllis had initialed, not 
merely at the mode of procedme. It was a grejit 
thing to increase the number of gaol -deliveries, but it 
was not necessary to this end that the functions of the 
judge and ibe tax-gatherer should again be combined 
in the same person. Lord William Bentinck ahoHshed 
the Provnicial Comds, aud turned the Revenue Com- 
missioners into Judges of Oircuit. They were to su- 
perintend both the finance aud the criminal justice ot 
their different, divisions. They were to look after the 
Company’s coin, turd they wei’e to sit in judgment upon 
gang-robheries — a hiendhrg of Somerset House aud 
the Old Bailey, 

I need hardlvKUT that this plan was not a successful 
one. Some of the ablest aud most esperieuocd mem- 
bers of the Court of Hireetors protested against it ; 
and Lord Wdliani Bentiuok himself soon found that it 
"tras a mistake. So he trausferi'ed the duties of the 
Sessions to the chdl judges, and decreed that they 

* It R provable, also, tbai tlie rninds ing to lits oon prejudices, a 

of the so provinejal jnclges ]]ad ft teii" chatice ol’ UaTiDg liiem mbby ufTty a 
dency t<? detenor.ite, nnJcv a spsteai contact tritb superpr 3DteBiE;cnce, I 
Artiicu toade them little inagiraws m am indehted. for this suggestion to an 
tliCJT Reveral diTjCon'', perhaps at tati- mtelligeiit and experienced friend, 
ance mtli one another, .and each ding- 
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slioiild hold a gaol-deliveiy eyeiy month. There was 
no ohjecfion to this aiTaiigemcntj provided that the 
judges had sufficient time for the due discharge of the 
circuit duties without neglecting their other ohliga- 
tions, and if their neu'' duties were compatible wiih the 
old. But this was not the case. The ciriL judges, 
under the esistmg system, -^rere also the magistrates. 
It w'as necassary, therefore, to direst them of their 
magisterial duties. Bo another class of functionaries 
was to he found to take u}^ these dropped responsi- 
hdities; and, accordingly, they were flung to the col- 
lectors. The warmest admirers of Lord William 
Bentinck and ills system admit that this was a mistake. 
The new arrangement worked as badly as could have 
heen expected, and few reasonable men could hare 
predicated anytluug but failure as the result. The 
office of thief- catcher was of course postponed to that 
of the financier; and the depaitment of Police wus 
the worst regulated of any branch of the administra- 
tion. The whole system, indeed, was that of the 
degradation of the office W'liich ought to have been 
dignified and exalted. But instead of tliis, by the 
reversal of the Cornwallis system, the protection of life 
and propertj'- was presumed to he a matter of minor im- 
poilance, and the responsibilities of the crizmnal judge 
and the police magistrate were flung all out from one 
class of puhhe functionaries to another, as though it 
mattered not by whom they were assumed as an ap- 
pendage to other graver duties. 

But there were other reforms instituted by Lord 
ifliam Bentinck of which too much cannot he said 
m piuiso. When Lord Oomwallis projected Ms scheme 
of mtemal administration, he had to look no further 
than Benares for the limit of its field of operation. 

or "Vi'illiam Bentinck found an empire exteudinf^ 
nearly to the Sutlej ; and yet there was hut one Oomt 
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feial A.pp 0 al tliroug'liout tii6 "whole Presidency o£ 
Bengal. Suitors had to trayel a thousand miles in 
search of justice^ to hrare a- new cHmate and miv -ndth 
a new race of men. It could not, therefore, he other 
than a blessing to the people to establish a Court of 
Appeal in the North-T7est Provinces of India, Lord 
William Bcntinck erected a Sudder Couit at Allaha- 
bad, to which appeals lay from ah the local judges. 
And he relieved the pressure upon those judges hy an 
extension of native ju^cial agency and the enlargement 
of the authority of the native servants of the State. 

The enlargement of the judicial machinery of the 
country, by means of an extension of Kative Agency, 
had long been contemplated by the Court of Lhectors. 
As far hack as the year 1824;A they had written : 

“Wc arc satisfied that to secure a prompt administration of 
justice to the natives of India in civil cases, native iunctionaries 
must he multiplied, so as to enable them to dispose, in the first 
instance, of all suits of that description, and, as appears to us, 
without regard to the amount at state, their decisions being, of 
course, liable to revision under appeal, where this check may be 
deemed indispensable ^ and what, perhaps, is of no less import- 
ance, their general conduct being subject to a constant and 
Agilant supeiwision on tlie part of the European functionaries in 
the districts where diey arc stationed. It should be the duty of 
the latter not only to hear appeals, but to inquire into and report 
to Government pchodically, on the efficiency of the native agents 
employed more immediately under their eyes, and the degree of 
estimation in which they are held by the community ; whilst it 
should equally be the care of Government to reward the deserv- 
ing, and to testify, in the most marked manner, its displeasure 
against persons of an opposite character.” 

The udshes tlaus cleavly expressed were subsequently 
many times repeated ; hut it was not rmtil the year 

Ueforo this, indeed, tlie importance now one of tbe most diitinguisiif^ of tiie 
of tlie subject had tieen insisted upon directors of the Company, ■written in 
both by the Company and tlieir servants. 1821. 

Sec minute of Mr. Butterwortli Bayley, 
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1851, iliat, xm-der the achnhnstration ef Lord "Wil- 
H nm Bentinck, any steps were taken in India to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Court. 
Tiien, for the first time, the claims of the people of 
the coimtry to a due participation in the duties and 
emoluments of public employment ^Tere pnbKcly 
recognised. Lord William Bentinck pilaced in their 
hands a large share of the judicial duties of the country, 
and tlmre is no doubt that thereby the effective work- 
ing of the roachinery of justice was greatly improyed. 

I shall speak of this impoitant subject more gene- 
rally in another place. I have here only to do with its 
effects upon public justice. In 1831, a higher grade of 
natiYe judgeships was established. Previous to that 
period there had been but two classes of native judges, 
with very limited powers and very small, salaries. The 
higher class was "^lown as Sudder Anmeens,” the 
lower as hloonsiffs.” The Moonsiffs, originally de- 
nominated ‘'Commissioners,^^ had been appointed' bv 
Lord Cornwallis to relieve the presstwe on the Euro- 
pean judges. In 1705 they were empowered to de- 
termine suits relatmg to accounts not exceeding 50 
rupees. In 1803, the office of Sudder Aumeen wns 
instituted, with a jurisdiction extending’ to suits of 
100 rupees. In 1821, after some intermediate en- 
largeruGnt of the powers of both classes, the Moonsiffs 
bad been empowered to tiy suits extending to ISO 
rupees, wliilst the Sudder Ainneen took cognisance 
of cases to the amount of 500 rupees. In 1827, the 
authority in the latter case had been doubled, and 
the Sudder Aumeen, if so empowered hy the Sudder 
Court, had jurisdiction over eases extending to 1000 
rupees. 

Lord William Bentinck now estahbshcd a superior 
class of judicial officers, known as “ Principal Sudder 
Anmeens,'^ with enlarged pownrs and higher sala^ 
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ries. Tliey Trere sul^seq^uently autLorised to tiy ea&es 
iriYolviEg property to any amoimt; and an appeal 
lay from tliem to tlio European judges. Tlie liigliest 
salary of tliese ofiicers was 720^. a year — sum not to 
be estimated according to our Eng'lisli ideas of mcomej 
but to tlie requirements of t.lm natives of Inclia. and 
the general wages of tbc coinitiy. 

The inacliinGiy of civil justice having thug been 
greatly cnlui’ged, tbe expediency also of a more ex- 
tcDEive employment of nncovenaiited agency in tlie 
criminal branch of the iudieial depaidment, forced 
itself on tbe minds of' -^ur administrators. But 
it was not until the year 18-_ that an act wag passed 
by the Legislative OoimeU, rec g that the exigencies 
of the public service required mat tliis department 
should he strengthened by a larger emijlcymciit of im- 
coveuanted agency, and empou'ering both the Bengal 
and Agra Govemments to appoint in any Zilinh or 
^listidct one or more uneovenanted deputy-magistrates. 
Ender this act several exceUent public officers hare 
been appointed, selected £.’0111 all classes of society — 
Eui’opeana, natives, and men of mixed blood. The 
local GoTemments arc anthorised to confer full magis- 
terial powers on these officers, and tbe aiithority has 
sometunes been exercised with good effect. 

Aborit this time a further attempt was made to 
imjii’ove the general efiiciency of the rnachinciy of 
01X011031 justice, by tbe elevation of the superior 
native police-officers, known ns “ Earogahs.^''' Then 

The (iuties of the Uarojih are thus ritioa of his -witnesaet, srifl tijafces snoh 
briefly AtaLcd : "■On the receipt of in- irujuirjes os mtiy appear to hjTn j roper, 
fomation hy tlic Uato-ah of the occur- anri, if the case be pro'ceii, forrrards h?s 
Tenet? of Ji heinou? offeree, be is re- together rrith the defca- 

qtitred to solimit a notice tlicrcaf to the dant, to take Ins tna! before the mEgis-- 
magistiata, and proceed IdicEoJf to the tfate. la cufqk of siinpie burglary nnd 
rpot, tn hul3 3 preXiiBinary inTesUg-a- theft, tbe Xi.arogah it forbidden to bold 
tien On his arri'r.al he eend? for the aciy jnve.tieation, petition is 

prosecutor or aggrjcred party, tabes presented to faim by tbc iujureu party, 
concisely L' if depositioD ned tie depa- erbe ba ordered to do fo by tbe TDagi^- 
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salaries, wMcli liad Ijeen inexpediently low, were now 
consideraiily raised. But tBey still continued inadequate 
to tlie required end; and the department of police still 
demanded the most vigilant superintendence of the 
Biu’Opean officer to restrain it from hecoming a mighty 
engine of injustice and oppression. Bi’om the very 
first our administrators had contended in vain against 
tliis gigantic evil, the evil of a corrupt police — a police 
continually in league with the greatest criminals in the 
country, receiving their pay, sharing their .spoils, 
screening then' offences, and probably carrying off in- 
nocent men to the magistrate’s court in their stead. 
Brom the time when, in 1792, Lord Cornwallis, de- 
claring “the establislmient of an efficient police 
throughout the country, wffiereby offenders may he 
deprived of all hopes of eluding the pursuit of the offi- 
cers of justice,” to be “ as essential towards deterring 
people from committing crimes, as the speedy and im- 
jiartial trial of offenders whea apprehended,” had taken 
the management of the police immediately into Go- 
vernment hands, we have been endeavouring to seciu’c 
the services of a well-organised detective force ; but 
continually acknowledging that this very BoHce is the 
weakest jioint of our administration. If the remedy had 
been as apparent as the disease we should soon have era- 
dicated the latter. But crime in India was so vast, and 
its organisation so intidcate, that it seemed hoj^eless to 
construct out of such materials a police force really effec- 
tive for the protection of the cormtry. Wehad, indeed, 
to contend against d iffi culties unlmo^un in this country. 
To convey to the untravelled reader some idea of what 
these difficulties were, and at the same time to show 
how our officers have endeavoured to overcome them, 

tmte.. Jicviezc^.^ Tliis pi'ohi- v^nuhty and oppros^iT^jiiGSs of the? 

Intion, Tvliicli may appear stranpe to jialicci, wlio turned ihcEi> ina^nes to 
the L-uropeau eye, ivas intended hy piiijfijSDs of extortion, 
ffi-ord William Uentlnelc to check the 
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I proceed now to the consideration of some of those 
great crimesj ■wliicli fi:om generation to generation have 
rendered both life and property Sriglitfuily insecure in 
India, and of the efforts which, under British administra- 
tion — efforts, the difSculty of which few who have never 
visited India can rightly appreciate^ — have been made 
for their suppression. I do not Imow that there is any 
subject to which, in surih a work as this, ampler space 
should he devoted than to Thuggee and Dakoitee. 


* Asteniahment hoji hcea soca^thaes 
erpressed that systero.i.tic tnurder 
EhouJd havo eo long heea jierpetratcfJ, 
aimost Twdheckcd, in doipinions subject 
to tha Eritish Crot^TcL But it was only 
the other day (vrh list tlio present edi- 
tion of this irorV- was going tltrowijh 
the press) that tfr. Justice Jackson, at 


_ 1- *_■ _ f 


of an indindnaJ, however rosper tabic, 
aithouah ha may not hare giren him 
the elightest cause of otTenco, or even 
be known to Ujo rourdeitr ” 
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CHAPTER ir. 


^ ^ ‘Te Eeople-ItB Hesults- 

Customs of the Thugs— 
‘ Thuggee — ^Xhe Thuggee 

■ ^ ^ — Complicitv of the Ze- 

Tniu ofiTs — Success of our Efforts — Decrease of the Crime. 

Thehe is Dotking mote Temarkable in our lecent con- 
nexion with the East than our increased knowledge of 
the manners and customs, the literature and the religion, 
the vices and the virtues, of the people. We had "been 
nearly two centuries connected with them, by ties at least 
of commerce, before we knew very much more about the 
natives ot India than that they were a race of black people, 
with bare legs, carrying the greater amount of their 
apparel piled up on the top of their heads. We looked 
upon them for a great number of years simply as a people 
to be trafficked with — a people with whom it was our 
mission to drive hard bargains for muslin or silk. In 
time we came to look upon them as a people to be sub- 
dued; and then, having subdued them, we began to 
regard our dusky subjects ae so many millions of re- 
venue-payers — people from whom it was our duty to 
extract so much in the shape of rent or taxes in recog- 
nition of their subjection. Then, after another lapse of 
^ars, wc looked upon them as a people to be governed, 
we invented, as has been seen, new codes of laws for 
their restraint and correction, and we did our best, 
whilst keeping them in order, to protect their properties 
and their lives. But it is only within very recent times 
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that we have thought it worth our while to l^now any- 
thing about the natives of India, and to turn our know- 
ledge to profitable account. 

The stud3>' of books in India preceded the study of men. 
Learned orientalists, at the close of the last century, took 
counsel with the Pundits and Moulavees, and ivrote 
elaborate dissertations upon the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
codes and scriptures, which they diligently translated for 
the benefit of the Christian world. Prom these ancient 
authorities they derived a vast deal of very recondite 
information, which did not, however, in om* commerce 
with the people, prove to be of much use. That which, 
perhaps, we most required to know was not set dovTi 
in these books. It was not, indeed, i^f^t down anywhere 
in written characters; but it was stf d, broadly and 
deeply — seemingly, indeed, ineffaceably— the heart 

of Indian society. It was not, however, ot w kind 
which he who runs may read. It was not blazoned upon 
the mosques or inscribed upon the pagodas. An English 
traveller might make his way from one end of the country 
,to the other and see nothing of the things with which 
it was so proiitable to make permanent acquaintance. 
He acquired tbe scantiest possible knowledge of the 
habits and customs of the people. He passed through 
them, perhaps lived amongst them, but he only saw tbe 
surface of society. Perhaps he did not desire to look 
beneath the outer shell. Perhaps he beheld feebly some 
indications of bidden mysteries which he did not care 
to fathom. Certain it is, that he left much for his suc- 
cessors to drag into the clear light of day. We have 
much to learn even now. But honor is still due to 
our cotemp oraiies for what they have revealed — for 
what, by stubborn inquiries, by deep probings and subtle 
an atomisations, tbey have mastered, and. comprehended, 
and exposed. Little was it that we could do for India 
until we knew something of the people whom. Providence 

2 A 2 
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had committed to our care. How could we address 
ourselves to the remedy of the evils which were preying 
upon the vitals of Indian society, whilst we had no dis- 
tinct understanding of what those corrosive evils were ? 

I do not write this in condemnation or reprehension 
of our predecessors on Indian soil. It was natural— 
almost necessary, indeed — ^that there should have been 
such short-comings as these. There are truths not to 
he arrived at except by long and patient induction. 
There are secrets buried deep beneath the surface which 
it is a work of time and toil to extricate from the decep- 
tive clay which clings around them. Institutions, pur- 
posely veiled in darkness, of a strange, mysterious, almost 
incredible character, were likely to have escaped the 
notice of the European eye. It was long before we 
suspected the systematic war against life and property 
which had been carried on for years in almost every part 
of the country firom Oude to the Carnatic. It was long 
before we could bring ourselves to understand that 
organised bands of professional and hereditary murderers 
and depredators, recognised, and indeed, to a certain 
extent tolerated hy their fellow-men, were preying upon 
the 'uninitiated and unwary sections of society, and com- 
mitting the most monstrous crimes with as much fore- 
thought and ingenuity as though murder were one of the 
fine arts, and robbery a becoming effort of human skill; 
nay, indeed, glorying in such achievements, as acts wel- 
come to the deity, and bringing them to perfection with a 
due observance of all the ceremonial formalities of a che- 
rished religious faith. 

But in time we began to understand these things. We 
obtained a clue and we followed it up, until the hideous 
mystery was brought out into the clear light of day. 
There is not an intelligent reader at the present time 
who does not know what a Thug is. The word, indeed, 
has been adopted into our own language, and has been 
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applied to otlier depredators tBan those who worship the 
Goddess Gavee, It is well known that a Thug is a pro- 
fessional murderer. We ibund the Thugs carrjdng on 
their fearful trade, and as soon as we came to under- 
stand them we made war upon, and struck them down. 
The servants of the East India Company have extirpated 
Thuggee. It is an exploit worthy to be celebrated by 
every writer who undertakes to chronicle the achieve- 
ments of the English in the East — one which it is im- 
possible to dwell upon without pleasure and pride. 

Of the antiquity of Thuggee there is no doubt. In the 
creed of its votaries it had, of course, a divine origin- 
Everything monstrous and abominable in India has the 
sanction of some puerile or obscene legend to recommend 
it to the superstitious and .the depraved. The legend 
which declares the divinity of Thuggee is preposterous 
even for an Oriental tradition. I do not know a more 
absurd chapter in all that monstrous farrago of absurdi- 
ties, the Bin do 0 mythology, than that which sets forth 
how the Goddess Kalee made war upon a gigantic 
monster, every drop of whose blood became a destructive 
demon; how the blood of these demons generated other 
demons, until the earth was in a fair way to be overrun 
by the noxious brood; how, at length, the goddess hit 
upon the notable expedient of creating from the celestial 
ichor which exuded from her trenchant arm two men, to 
whom she gave handkerchiefs, or waistbands, with orders 
to destroy the demons by strangulation without shedding 
a drop of blood; and how, the demons having been so 
destroyed, the grateful goddess gave the handkerchiefs 
to her myrmidons, and told them that thenceforth they 
and their descendants might carry on a profitable trade 
by exercising the destroying implements upon the human 
race. The Thugs, of course, claim to be descended 
from these unbegotten heroes, and are very proud of the 
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descent. “ I am a Thug o£ the royal records,” said one 
of these professional stranglers j “I and my fathers have 
been Thugs for twenty generations.”'^ 

And what was this royal profession of which the 
members were so proud ? It was simply the cowardly 
strangling of unsuspecting travellers in remote places, 
generally committed under circumstances of falsehood 
and treachery of the deepest dye- These Thugs, leagued 
together in a great brotherhood of crime, having taken 
the sacrament with all possible solemnity ,f went about 
the country murdering in their cold bloodless style all 
the unwary wayfarers whom they could seduce into their 
toOs. There was nothing to distinguish these artists 
from ordinary travellers. They assumed many different 
disguises, and played many different parts. They sepa- 
rated on the road, straggled into the towns and villages 
in little parties of three and four, and met as though they 
were sti'angers to each other. Perhaps one of the gang 

* Theyenot, t?Iio travelled in India vritli her, and finding her teantifni, 
in the seventeenth centm^, hixs oflhrj! her Jiis nspistrrncEy "s^'lncU she 

an account of the Thnge, from Avhich it accepts; hut he hath no sooner tahen 
appears that in those days they cm- her up behind him on horseback than 
ployed female decoys : — “ Though the she throws the snare about his neck 
road I have been speaking of, from and strangloE him, or at least stuns 
Eelhi to Agra, be tolerable, yet hath him, xmtil tlie robbers, who lie hid, 
it many inconveniences. One may meet come running to her assistance, and 
with tigers, panthers, and lions upon complete what she hath begun.” 
it; and one had best also have a care f The sacred element was a kind of 
of robbers, and above all things not to coarse sugar. According to the Thugs 
suSTer anybody to come near one upon the deity entered largely into it, and 
the road. The cunningest robbers in there was a kind of transnbstantiation, 
the world are in that country. They which wrought mightily upon the corn- 
use a certain slip, with a running municants. At all events, they de- 
noose, which they can cast with so dared that the sacred sugar changed 
much sleight about a man’s neck, when their whole nature. ‘^It would change 
they are_ within reach of him, that they the nature of a horse,” they said, 
never fail, so that they strangle him in “ Eet any one once taste of that sugar 
a trice. They have another cunning and he will he a Tlmg, though ho know 
trick also to catdi travellers; they send all the trades and have aU the wealth 
out a handsome woman upon the road, in the world.” “ My father made tno 
who, with her hair dishevelled, seems taste of that fatal sugar,” said a Thug 
to be all in tears, sighing and com- to Colonel Slceninn, “when I was yet 
plaining of some mis for time which she a mere hoy; and if I were to Live a 
pretends has befallen her. hTow, as she thousand years, I should never he able 
takes the same way that the traveller to follow any other trade.” 
goes, ho easily falls into coaversation 
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travelled in some state, as a man of rank, accompanied by 
numerous attendants, and a fetr palanq^uins or doolies, in 
wbicb were said to be the ladies of Ms family, thougli in 
reality they contained little but the implements of their 
profession. On the road, so disguised, with nothing 
about them to awaken suspicion, these traders in death 
would fall, as though by accident, into the company of 
other wayfarers, and watching a favorable opportunity 
on the skirts of some jungle, or in some secluded place 
bordering upon a convenient watercourse, would throw 
the murderous waistband or turbamcloth round the neck 
of their victim, and scientifically do him to death. One 
man threw the fatal noose, another, seizing the other 
end of the rope or cloth, drew it tightly round the help- 
less wretch’s neck, the two together pressing his head 
forwaz’d with, their disengaged hands, whilst a tliird 
seized him by the legs and threw him to the ground. 
There could be no resistance. The work was quickly 
done. The body was then stripped, the property 
'secured, and very soon the corpse was buried. The 
^Jonsec^ated pickaxe, plied with miraculous silence, soon 
dur-"" grave for the body.‘'^‘ If a stranger approached 
- che}'’ were thus engaged, they laid a cloth decently 
wud reverently over the carcase of the murdered man, 
and kneeling down beside it, lifted up their voices and 
wepb over the death of a beloved comrade. 

Various were their artifices — great their cleverness. 
They were, indeed, consummate actors. If the locality 
were a dangerous one, the country much frequented, 

* The pickaxe, forged with due so- seventh day? Is it not our sfcandapl? 
lenmity, and then consecrated with Is its sound ever heard, when digging 
certain preccri bed formah'ties, was held the grave, by any hut n Tliug? Ajid 
in especinl Teneration by the Thugs, can any man ever swear to o falsehood 
It wa* iorhidden to fauiy the dead with upon it?” Another asked, “ How could 
any other instTument; for it was the we dig with any other instrument? 
eymhol of their profession, and a legacy ThiR is the one appointed by Eavee and 
left, it wfli helioTed, by the goddess consecrated; andwe should Dever hove 
herself. “ Do 170 not worship it,” said sorriTed the attempt to use any 
a Tliuff to Colonel Slecmtin, “ every other.” 
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they would throw up a slight enclosure of canvas, pre- 
tending that their women were behind the screens, and 
bury the body within it. Or, warned of the approach of 
travellers by one of their scouts, some clever member 
of the gang would throw himself down by the wayside, 
and simulate the spasms and convulsions, or the exhaus- 
tion and prostration of a dying man ; and whilst the 
sympathising travellers were gathering round In'm and 
administering such simple remedies as were within their 
reach, his companions would conceal the body of their 
victim, and clear away the traces of their guilt. Some- 
times the locality favored a readier and easier mode 
of disposing of the corpse, which was flung into a neigh- 
bouring river, or dropped into a convenient well. 

Thus were these murders— systematically, artistically — 
perpetrated, with an adroit avoidance of detection which 
seldom or never faded. Human life in India is not of 
much account. A corpse by the wayside in England 
jdhs nearly a w}2ole county with horror and astonish- 
ment. In India, even a humane English gentleman 
passes it by on the other side, and is only so far con- 
cerued at the spectacle, that probably his horse has shied 
at it, as it would at the trunk of a tree. Every one is 
accustomed to the sight of human bodies drifting down 
the river — floating islands inhabited by gorging birds of 
prey ; or if you should chance to reside in a villa on 
the river-side, you are not concerned by the knowledge 
that the round white balls which dot vour lawn like 
snow-flakes, or with which your little children are play- 
ing, are so many human skulls. Still less do the natives 
of India, by whom the European gentleman is infected, 
in due time, "with this apathy, bestir tliemselves, body 
or soul, about these indications of our frail mortality. 
Death in India comes in many sudden shapes. If a cer- 
tain Moodoo-sooden, or Rungoo-Lal, is missing from his 
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accustomed place, or does not reacli tlie end of a journey 
(should any one expect him), his anxious relatives take 
it for granted that he has been bitten by a serpent — 
that the cholera has preyed upon his vitals, or a vdld 
beast has eaten him up. JSTo descriptions of the missing 
one are inserted in the newspapers, and no members of 
the detective police are employed to discover the cause 
of his disappearance. Somehow or other he has been 
absorbed. Mur-gyc ^' — He has gone dead. 

And so it happens that hundreds of natives of India 
disappear;* and their disappearance is either hardly 
noted, or it creates no astonishment or alarm. A journey 
in India is an affair of many months; and numerous 
are the perils which beset the path of the unprotected, 
pedestrian. Hence it is that whole hecatombs were 
sacrificed to the Goddess Davee, and no one took account 
of the victims. Travellers bkely to be missed were not 
especial objects of regard with the Thugs. They suffered 
such noticeable personages to pass on their way un- 
heeded. Or, if tempted by the largeness of the spoil 
which glittered before them, they were betrayed into a 
departure irom their ordinary cautious mode of procedure, 
they summoned to their aid something more than the 
common artifices of their profession, and surpassed them- 
selves in ciznning and skill. Sometimes the very envi- 


I ought rather to have writtea 
thausanSs. A coirespondenb ia tlie 
Thuggee Department wrote mo a fe>v 
years ago; “In IvJia hundreds of 
thonsands disappear in a year or two, 
without the most distant clue Imt 
Thonimdar’s reports, to ascertain whe- 
ther they have not been, foully mur- 
dered, Villagers hare assured me that 
to their oivTL certain knowledge scores 
of ni('n murdered hy rohbers, or in 
affrays, hare been reported dead of 
cholera, snakebites,” &c. It is not 
easy to arrire at a correct estimate of 
the number of people murdered an- 
nuaily by the Thugs. A native news- 
paper (the jS^uraacAar jyurpan) of great 


respcctabilitj, in 1833 declared that 
“ one hundred slaughter, on an 

average, riff/tt }itmd7cd persons in a 
ynonih. It is not, therefore,” .3dded 
the irriter, “going beyond the truth 
to aflarm that, between the Derhndda 
and the Sutlej, the number murdered 
every year is not losa than ten thou- 
Bond.” The -writer calculates that 
ivithin these limits a hundred Thngs 
were always ont on their murderous 
expeditions — probably many more wore 
60 employed. An d tins calculation only 
relates to a certain tract of country. 
I am inclined, however, to think that 
the individual performancea of the 
Thugs is here flomewbat overrated. 
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romnents of tlie marked man favored the escape of his 
murderer. The Thugs always loiew their men. They 
never threw the noose without previously acquainting 
themselves with the circumstances of their victim. If 
they murdered a Company’s Sepoy, on leave to his native 
village, carrying his savings wrapped up in his waistband, 
they knew that it would be long before he would be 
missed, either by his own family, or the adjutant of his 
regiment ; and that, if missed by the former, his dis- 
appearance would be attributed to ordinary death, or if 
by the latter, to desertion. If they murdered a con- 
fidential pubhc or private servant, bearing treasure from 
one station to another, they knew that the absence of 
the man, or the party of men at the accustomed place, 
would be attributed to the dishonesty of the treasure- 
bearers j and that whilst the police, if set upon the track, 
were in search of him, they would be far away from the 
district through which his journey had lain. They took 
care to leave behind them no living witnesses of their 
guilt. If they hunted down a man of note, they 
destroyed all his attendants. They always went for- 
ward ; they never presented themselves in a town or 
village through which one of tlieir victims had passed. 
So that even if they went on, riding the horses or 
wearing the clothes of the men they had murdered, their 
appearance excited no mistrust. They had always a 
ready story at command. They had always a given 
character to assume. They understood each other tho- 
roughly, and they acted in concert, thongh often they 
appeared to be strangers. They had a secret dialect of 
their own but often more serviceable than this were the 
secret signs by which they silently communicated with 
each other. They played their parts, indeed, with con- 
summate address and they passed on unsuspected to 
pursue their dreadful trade in the next convenient lo- 
cality. Tor such localities^ they had keen and disciphned 
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eyes, as arrists liave for the pictiiresq^uG or sportsmen for 
good covers ; and their faces sparkled and their hearts 
svmlled Tvhen they chanced on these good murder* 
grounds. 

It might seem from this account of the depredational 
excursions oi th^Ne professional robbers, that they ’were 
men Tvithont a local habitation or a name, ilitting from 
place to place, and never establishing for themselves 
sucli social connexions as were likely to cause their 
migrations to be matter of obseiwance, or, indeed, to 
attract any kind of contimied notice. But such was not, 
by any means, the case. They belonged for the most 
part to particular villages, where they left their tvives 
and children j and they outwardly followed some peace- 
ful calling. They cultivated the fields — rented a few 
acres of gi'oimd — or, perhaps, embarked as agriculturists 
on a larger scale, and employed laboring men to work 
under them.''^' Their occasional absence from the viliaiie 
Tvas necessarily remarked. Sometimes the real cause 
was not suspected ; but often it was a inatter of open 
notoriety. A Thug set out on his dreadfiil journey, and 
every one in the village knew the cause of his departure — 
except, perhaps, Ills own ■wife. 

It ivas cot, indeed, a matter of much coiiceinment to 
the villagers that these migratory murderers should set 
out upon their journeys to remote places, and return 
richer than they went. They did not mui’der their 
neighbours. Indeed, the village directly benefited by the 
blood-money that was brouctht home. The Zemindai\ 
or head man, had an immediate interest in the success 

* Tate a'Diti amon^ Tnauy instencES occasionally, bat thoy kneirnot that I 
the friUoiving:, from the CTidenco of 'vt.t.s a marderer.'’' — I remained 
Colonel Sleeman's approvers: — “ I re- in my ovri bouse for two months after 
ruakicil in my own liuu'-e for about a this, cultivating in niy fields, for I 
year and ah.Vf at Guntoulee, vrerking rccted three or fjur hecpalis of land, 
upon my own fields as a eultivator, for ^ tn 

I rented 100 bcegahs of land, and cm- ' ' ■ ... 

ployed laborers , the villagers fcoew t n.".. ■■ ^ 

that I was k man who went from home on Thuggee,” 
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of live o'^cpedition. A. certain. aTnouut o£ tribute, or imsli- 
money, “was always paid to bimj and the police officials, 
in the same manner, were bribed into silence.^ Often, 
indeed, the brothers, or other near relatives of the village 
police, were members of the Thug gangs; and Thugs 
themselves have been known to wear tbe official brass- 
plates on tbeir breasts which stamped them as Govem- 
raent employes. The protection of the Zemindars often 
went the length, especially in the native states, of overt 
and violent interference, and pitched battles have been 
fought in defence of the tribute-paying criminals when 
extermination has threatened the gangs.*|* The payments 
made by the Thugs and other depredational leagues, of 
which I shall speak presently, formed no inconsiderable 
item of their revenue. They looked to it, indeed., as to 
a pexenmal source of income from wMcli they could 
make good any deficiencies in the amount of the Govern- 
ment claim, and sometimes applied the screw with such 
freedom that the unhappy Thugs, alarmed by their in- 
creasing exactions, migrated altogether ffiom the extor- 
tionate village, and sought a resting-place where they 
might dwell vfithout disgorging so large a share of their 
murder-gotten wealth. At one time, it may be added, 
so openly was the traffic carried on, that merchants often 
came from, a distance to purchase the plunder brought 
home by the migratory gangs; but it would seem that 
the extension of the Company's judicial machinery, and 

* “ I always,’' said one approTcr, two companies of infantry to secure 
'‘ after my journey, was obllgctl to thetn. The head man of the 'village 
give tliG_ Zemindar, Kagonauth Sing, was determined to protect them, in 
of my Tillage, some present, for the consideration of the share of the booty 
whole Tillage hnew thatl ivas a Tlvag, they had always given him. An action 
and the Zemindar would haTo had me took place, in which scTeral lives were 
put in irons hut for these presents, lost, while the camp of the Governor- 
All Thugs thus propitiate their Zemin- General of India, Tjord William 33en- 
doTE.” tinck, and that of the Eayza Bhacc^ 

t “ At last," said another approver, were within hearing of the guns. The 
“ being traced, by the Saugor guards, Th-ugs nil made th^r escape, in dis- 
thc Gwalior Eegent, Bayza Bhoce, was guise, with the women, but were soon 
induced, at the suggestion of the British after taken." 

Agent, to send out a detachment of 
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t}ie greater vigilance of its officers, soon indicated tlie 
necessity of greater caution in the disposal of the spoil.* 
It may be doubted whether any class of natives ever 
foilovred their pecuhar avocations with a keener relish 
than these Thugs.t They were brought up from early 
youth to the dreadful trade. Thuggee was to them not 
merely a profession. It was a religion. They believed 
that the Goddess Davee smiled down upon their exploits, 
and communicated with them through the agency of 
certain recognised sights and sounds. They performed 
ceremonial rites in propitiation of the deity, and then 
looked eagerly for the anticipated omens. No augurs, 
in remote ages of classical antiquity, ever consulted the 
auspices with more solemn outward observances, or a 
firmer inward faith in the expected revelations, A larger 
range of deity-directed signals was, however, embraced 
in the code of these Eastern soothsayers. Men and 
women, of different kinds, and in different situations, 
were pressed into the service as omens, and various 
animals, wild and tame, were believed to have the same 
commission' fi'om the goddess. There seems to have 
been no harmony and consistency observed in the inter- 


* The following, from q very interest- 
ing Eeport, by the late Captain Lowis, 
OD Hirer TliUggeo, contnins a very de- 
cided opinion on the subject of tho 
complicity of all classes of the -ynllage 
comEntmities : — “To conclude, there 
eeeras no doubt that this horrid crime 
has been fostered by nearly all classes 
of the community' — the Jnndholders, 
the native olBcers of our courts, tho 
police, the village authorities — I 
thiiik, have been more or less guilty. 
Sfy naeaning is not, of course, that 
every member of these classes, but that 
individuals, varying in number in each 
class, Tvere concerned. The Foujdarce 
police gomastahs have, in many io- 
etances, been practising Thugs; and 
the chowkeda.8, or village watchmen, 
frequently so. It is much to be feared 
that men so respcctahle in position as 


to make it seem almost incredible that 
they should give protection to such 
criminals, have, in fact, done so, for it 
appears out of the question that the 
total population of a vilJage should be 
Thugs engaged ia the regular practice 
of Thuggee, and several of them fre- 
quently apprehended on the gravest 
suspicion of tliat crime, without the 
cognisance of the Zemindars.” 

f I bare alighted upon only one 
statement which militates against this 

"proves 

Uhosoo, 

• , . ^ at Luet- 

now, declared. " we only thug from 
necessity, not from pleasure — it is 
fearful businesE.” Hut I could pile up 
proofs of the reUsh with which they 
pursued their trade. 
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preting of these divine manifestations. Thus a lame 
man and a dancing-master — -a potter and an oil-seller, 
were equally unpropitions. Of the hrute creation, the 
donkey and the jackal were regarded as the most impor- 
tant members, and various were the sights or sounds of 
enconragement, or warning, eagerly looked for from the 
nnconsdons beasts. Certain months of the year, and cer- 
tain days of the week, were proscribed as of ill omen ; and 
it was necessary that they should regulate both their diet 
and their toilet in the manner of which Davee was sup- 
posed to approve. If they were fortunate, they ascribed 
all their good fortune to a due regard of these heavenly 
directions, and if misadventure befel them, they attri- 
buted it, with praiseworthy candor, to their own mis- 
interpretations, or neglect of the omens through which 
the goddess had frequently vouchsafed to make known 
her wishes to her people. “ Even the most sensible 
approvers,” writes Colonel Sleeman, “ who have been 
with me for many years, as well Mussulmans as Hin- 
doostj bebierv'e tluciij tmexi good, or jH ^'nooess de- 

pended upon the skill with which their omens were 
discovered and interpreted, and the strictness with which 
they were observed and obeyed. One of the old Siu- 
douse stock told me in presence of twelve others, from 
Hyderabad, Behar, the Dooab, Oude, Rajpootana, and 
Bundelcnnd, that had they not attended to these omens 
they could never have thrived as they did j and that in 
ordinary cases of murder a man seldom escaped after 
one of them; while they and their families had for ten 
generations thriven, though they had murdered hundreds 
of people. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ could never have been the 
case had we not attended to omens, and had not omens 
been intended for us.' Every Thug present concurred 
with him from his soul.” 

When once the omens had shown themselves to be 
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propitioiis, and Davee had smiled doT7n upon the enter- 
prise, murder became not only a religious duty, but a 
pleasant task. I^'o compunctions then visited the en- 
lightened Thug, “ And do you never feel sympathy 
for the persons murdered — ^never pity or compunction?” 
asked Colonel Sleeman of a Thug, who had turned 
approver, “ Kever,” was the answer. “ How can you,” 
pursued the English olBcer, “ murder old men and 
young children, uuthout some emotions of pity — calmly 
and deliberately as they sit with you, and converse with 
yoU' — and tell you of their private affairs — of their hopps 
and fears — and of the wives and children they are goh 
to meet, after years of absence, toil, and suffering , 
And the answer returned was ; “ From the time that the 
omens have been favorable, we consider them as vic- 
tims thrown into our hands by the deity to be killed, 
and that we are the mere instiument in her hands to 
destroy them ; that if we do not kill them, she will 
never be again propitious to us, and we and our families 
will be involved in misery and want.” “ And,” ques- 
tioned Colonel Sleeman, you can sleep as soundly by 
the bodies, or over the graves of those you have mur- 
dered, and eat your meals with as much appetite as 
ever?” And still the answer was: “dust the same — 
we sleep and eat just the same — unless we arc afraid of 
being discovered.” These last words do not indicate 
the fulness of faith which we should have expected to 
ffnd in such a worshipper of Davee ; for it was the 
professed belief of the Thugs, that if the omens were 
properly observed and interpreted, they never could be 
discovered. 

Indeed, such was their confidence in the protective 
pow'er of the goddess, that they believed that she would 
not only, if religiously served, shield them from harm, 
but visit with her wrath all who injured them. hTor was 
this belief confined exclusively to the Thugs, Their 
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ravages were regarded witli something of superstitiona 
awe even by influential chiefs. At least, such was the 
statement of the murderers themselves, . and there is 
other evidence to support the supposition. When Colonel 
Sieeman asked an approver if he knew any instances of 
indueatial natives suffering for acts of enmity or oppo- 
sition to the Thugs, he was answered : “ A great many. 
Was not Nanha, the Rajah of Jhalone, made leprous 
by Davee for putting to death Bodhoo and his brother 
Rhumoolee, two of the moat noted Thugs of their day ? 
He had them trampled under the feet of elephants, but 
the leprosy broke out upon his body the very next day.” 
“Did he believe,” asked Colonel Sieeman, “that this 
punishment was inflicted by Davee for putting them to 
death ?” “ He was quite sensible of it,” was the answer. 

“ Did he do anything to appease her ?” was then asked, 
“ Everything,” replied the approver. “ Bodhoo had begun 
a well in Jhalone ; the Rajah built it up in magnificent 
style ; he had a tomb raised to their name, fed Brahmins, 
and consecrated it ; had worship instituted upon it — but 
all in vain; the disease was incurable, and the Rajah 
died in a few months a miserable death. The tomb and 
well are both kept up and visited by hundreds to this 
day, and no one doubts that the Rajah was punished for 
putting these two Thugs to death.” This was but one of 
many instances which Colonel Sleeman’s approvers "were 
eager to relate. One man, when asked if he knew any 
other cases of the same kind, replied, “ Hundreds ! When 
Madhajee Scindiah caused seventy Thugs to be executed 
at Mioltoun, was he not warned in a dream by Davee 
that he should release them ? and did he not the very 
day after their execution begin to spit blood ? and did 
he not die within three months ?” Then other witnesses 
were ready with other proofs of the omnipotence of Davee, 
and told how, when certain Rajpoot chiejEs arrested 
eighty Thugs, all their families were afflicted, how they 
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all peiished, “not a child left;’' and ho-w one who had 
imposed certain lines upon the gang, the very day that 
he took the monej^ lost his only soDj “ and the host 
horse in his stable ; and "vvas himself taken ill, and died 
soon after- a miserable death.” Bur they aU acknow- 
' ledged that even Davee could not withstand the good 
fortune of the Company. “ The Company’s good fortune 
is such,” thej'^said, “ that before the sound of your drums, 

' sorcerers, witches, aud demons take flight — and how can 
Thuggee stand ?” 

Thuggee did v'' stand — ^it fell. The great w'ork of 
rooting out thc^ jonstrous depredational leagues was 
accomplished iL few years by the energies of a few 
European officer^ Up to the year 1829 but little had 
been done to suppress the abomination. Occasional 
evidences of the crime had presented themselves some 
years before, and a few gangs of professional murderers 
had been arrested. In 1810, General St. Leger, then Com- 
mander-in- Chief, issued an order cautioning tlie troops, 
especially the Sepoys, about to proceed on leave to their 
homes, against “ a description of murderers denominated 
Thugs,” who infested the districts of the Doab, and other 
parts of the Upper Provinces. About the same time 
some of the more active of our magistrates in Upper 
India had succeeded in securing the persons of a 
number of these murderers, but although several of 
them confessed, and the property of the murdered men 
w'as found in their houses, the higher judicial authorities 
did not consider that the evidence was sufficient to con- 
vict them. “ I\Ir. Wright apprehended seventy -six, of 
■whom seventeen made confessions which strongly cri- 
minated the remaining fifty-nine, who denied. Those 
who denied, and those who confessed, were alikeueleased 
by one sweeping order from the jSTizamih Adawlut with- 
out seeuxity or anything else and sent back to carry 

* Letter from. Q, Siockvadlfomt magistrate, Eiaioali, to T. Wanchopc, magistrute, 
BundeJeund, December, 1814 , 
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on tlieir old trade, emboldened by impunity and suc- 
cess. 

These were but fitful efforts resulting in nothing. 
The subject excited little general interest, and no or- 
ganised efforts, on an effective scale, were made to root 
out the enormous evil. Indeed, its extent was imperfectly 
kno\vn even to the best informed of our officers until 
about the time which I have indicated, under the go- 
vernment of Lord A^^illiam Bentinck, operations were for- 
mally commenced, and a regular “ Department” for the 
suppression of Thuggee instituted by that enlightened 
nobleman. And so vigorously was this great work 
prosecuted — with such remarkable intelligence, and such 
admirable perseverance wem all om measures shaped, 
and all onr projects executed — that, ten years afterwards, 
Colonel Sleeman, to whose benevolent energies we are, 
under Providence, mainly indebted for the success of the 
undertaking, was enabled to write: — “In 1830, Mr. 
George Swinton, who was then Chief Secretary to the 
Supreme Government of India, and our best support in 
the cause which kir. Y. C. Smith and I had undertaken, 
wrote to him to say that he feared success must be 
considered as altogether unattainable, for lie had been 
given to understand by those who appeared to be well 
informed on the subject, that the evil had taken deep 
root in all parts of India, and extended itself to almost 
every village community. There were certainly at that 
time very few districts in India without these resident 
gangs of Thugs ; and in some, almost every village com- 
muuity was more or less tainted with the system, while 
there was not one district free iforn their depredations. 
JSTo man aware of the fearful extent of the evil could 
ever have expected to see so much progress made in its 
within so short a time ; because no man 
could have calculated on those many extraordinary com- 
binations of circumstances upon which our success has 
chiefly depended^ — combinations which it behoves us 
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gratefiiliy to acknowledge, as Providential interpositions 
for the benefit of the people entrusted to our rule — 
inteiptositions which these people themselves firmly be- 
lieve will never be wanting to rulers whose measures are 
honestly intended, and wisety designed for the good of 
their subjects.”* 

How this great work was accomplished is soon told. 
These vast criminal leagues had hitherto thriven upon 
the ignorance of the British authorities. We could do 
nothing to suppress them, for, indeed, we knew little or 
nothing about them. They were mighty secrets — hidden 
mysteries — dimly guessed at, not at all understood. But 
now Sleeman and his associates, resolved that this trade 
of Thuggee should no longer be any more a mystery than 
tailoring or carpentering, began to initiate themselves into 
all the secrets of the craft, and were soon, in their know- 
ledge of the theory of the profession, little behind the 
professors themselves. 

It need not be said that all this information was 
derived Irom frequent intercourse with the Thugs them- 
selves. Our officers having apprehended some of these 
professional stranglers, selected the likeliest of the party, 
and by holding out to them promises, not only of pai-don; 
but of employment, soon wormed their secrets out of 
them. In a little time Sleeman and Iris associates had 
learnt from these “approvers” all that was to be learnt 
from them — all the mysteries of their craft, tlie whole art 
of Thuggee — how the murder-gangs set out on their 
journey, how they propitiated the goddess, how they con- 
sulted the omens, how the victim was first beguiled, how 
the noose was thrown, how the body was btuied — how 
they brought up their children to the trade, how genera- 
tion after generation of Thugs lived prosperously and 
securely, and how it happened that the native chiefs 

** Sleeman. Preface to published Kc- the Thug gangs of Upper and Central 
port on the Depredations committed by India. Calcutta, 1840. 
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either protected or stood aloof from them, "whilst the 
English were ignorant of their doings. Everything that 
these approvers, turning their hacks for ever on Eavee, 
and bowing down before the irresistible ihhal of the 
Company, now revealed — and they were tolerably loqua- 
cious in their revelations — 'Was carefully noted down, 
and the statements of one informant collated with those 
of others. From these men Sleeman and his associates 
learnt not only the whole theory and practice of 
Thuggee, but gathered no small amount of knowledge 
concerning the gangs that were in actual operation, and 
the men who were connected ^vith them. With such 
clues as the approvers afforded, it was now easy to hunt 
down the different gangs which were scattered over the 
country, and many large captures were made, blew 
approvers were brought upon the lists of the Depart- 
ment,’’ and new gangs were hunted down. Many crimi- 
nals were thus brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced 
either to be banged, traneported, or imprisoned.^ 

These captures struck terror into the hearts of the 
whole fraternity of Thugs. And far more terrible than 
the English officers, envnroned with the prestige of that 
irresistible ilrbal of the Company, which was acknow- 


One or two extracts from Colonel 

-T* 

n 
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at iDathola, Captain Bortli'wick baving 
beard of their proceedings, detached a 
party of horse to apprehend them. Tho 
IiorEemcn came upon tho gangs nn- 
awarcs, while encamped outside a vil- 
lage, and accused them of stealing 
opium ; they were glad to have an 
opportunity of clearing themselves of 
tills unfounded accusation, so accom- 
panied the horsemen to the village for 
the .purpose of being examined ; im- 
mediately on their arrival they were 
Ecpured and taken to Captain Borth- 
wick, of whom seventy-nine were mado 
prisoners — viz., live made approvers, 
set'enty-four tried hy Colonel Stewart 
(resident; at Hyderabad), thirty-nine 


condemned to death, twenty-one to 
imprisonment for life, eloven to limited 
imprisonment, and throe acquitted-” 
-Again; “ Capt. Borthwick having re- 
ceived intclhgenco of the residence of 
these gangs, arranged for their appre- 
hension as soon as a party of them re- 
turned from ono of tlieir excuraioiis. He 
proceeded with Capt. Macmahon and 
about 200 of the Jliowrali cavalry, and 
came upon their villages heforo day- 
light, and so completely eurrounded 
theca tliat the capture of tho whole 
gang was effected without the escape 
of a tingle individual — in all fifty-three 
Thugs ; four of whom were made ap- 
provers, tiventy-two executed, eleven 
transported, three sentenced to limited 
imprisonment, and tliirteen released for 
want of evidence.” 
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iedged to be too powerful fox Davee to combat, and bis 
well-armed, well-mounted followers, was the knowledge 
that their own, brethren were turning against them, and 
that ever at the stirmp of the Thug-hunting Englishmen 
went one or more apostate members of their own mur- 
derous Guild. It was plain to them, now that all their 
secrets were revealed — that there was no safety any 
longer to be derived from the ignorance of the dominant 
power — that let them go where they might in the Com- 
panyh territories, the Thug-led Thug-hunters would be 
upon their track. Some endeavouring to find in the 
neighbouring native states a fair field for their operations, 
or to obtain service under the native chiefs, fled hastily 
across the boundary-linej but there, too. the Philistines 
were upon them. English, humanity was not brought to 
a stand at the confines of the country subject to our own 
regulations, and guarded by our own police. Erom 
ISTorthem Oude to Southern Hyderabad our influeuce at 
the native Courts, and the labors of our political officers, 
produced the same results as in our own proffinces; and 
even there seme, hopeless of eventuftl eeoape, and wmary 
of a life of unceasing anxiety, rushed into the presence of 
the English officer, flung themselves at Ms feet, and im- 
plored him to receive them as approvers.^ 


* Indeed the operations of our ofUcers 
jn the Deccan and in Oude do not 
constitute the least interesting chaf/tcr 
in the great iiistory of Thuggee-sup- 
pression. Tlicrc were greater dilEculties 
to be oTercomc by those who opor.ated 
in the native states — difficulties sncVi 
as* are here set forth by Captain Mal- 
colm: “ No analogy,’' he writes, ''exists 
between the proceedings in the Thug 
Department within the territories of 
the Honorable Coinp.any, or any other 
well-regulated state, and those wliich 
are craiTied on in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, in vrhicb no system of police can 
be R!iid to exist. In the former, tlio 

■Vt o r* f 1 c "ii— t + l-i 


ing the ohjecfc on which they are em- 
plojed, dare not openly at any rate 
throw any ohst-ades in their way. In 
the Nizam’s territory, however, the case 
is very different; a few of the principal 
Talookdars evince the greatest readi- 
ness to affiord me prompt assistance 
whenever cnliod on by Government to 
do so. i’ -i* ’ • r 

not extc ■ ■ ■ ■ I - 

tary anc ■ ■ - - . - - 

which their districts are stmJded, aph 
the Potaih of which afTect to attend to 
Ho orders but those emanatiug from 
their immediate superiors. The conse- 
quences frequently are, that when a 
Thug is traced into a vDlago of this 
class, the gates are shut in the face of 
the pursning party , or should, they 
have been allowed to enter from igno* 
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But great as was the personal energy and ability 
brought to bear upon the suppression of the crime of 
Thuggee, it was hardly probable that our officers should 
have achieved complete success unless armed with peculiar 
powers — unless a certain relaxation of the law, war- 
ranted by the extraordinary character and the extreme 
enormity of the crime, had been legalised by the Supreme 
Government. Tor some years we had been trying men 
accused of Thuggee j but they had almost invariably 
escaped. It bad been difficult, to a degree perhaps not 
readily appreciable by English lawyers or any other 
residents in this little island of Great Britain, to convict 
men, upon clear judicial evidence, of specific acts of 
Thuggee. The migratory chamcter of the murder-gangs 
— the vast extent of country which they traversed — ^the 
number of local screens and fences — the difficulty of 
personal identification — the craft and subtlety of the 
offenders themselves — the uuliinited amoimt of false 
swearing and of false impersonation which, at any time, 
they could bring into our criminal courts — ^wcre obstruc- 
tions to the course of justice, under a strict iuterpretation 
of the existing law, which were seldom or never over- 
come. A timid or even a cautious — ^perhaps I ought to 
write a “ conscientious” judge, would be sure to acguit 
even a notorious Thug for want of satisfactory evidence 
of the commission of a specific offence. Some of the 
causes which I have recited contributed largely, also, to 
the embarrassment of the question of jmisdictdon. A 
murder was committed in one part of the country, and 
the murderers were apprehended in another, perhaps 
some hundreds of miles distant ffiom the scene of the 


rancQ of the object of their visit, the 
Govenuncnt orders, -when produceh are 
peated with tho utmost contempt; and 
if the party do not q.uietly take their 
departure, they are generally forced to 
do Eo by the armed men etationed at 
the place on the part of the Jaghecr- 
dars, or by the armed vaiagers them- 


selves. Serious collisions have jn con- 
Beguence arisen, in v/hich several of 
my men have at tunes been severely 
wounded, and at others treated rritli 
the greatestiudignity.”— Mal- 
colm to Captam Mcpnolds^ Frcface to 
Captain Sleemanls JReportl} 
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ati’ocity. To limit tlie jurisdiction in sucli a ca^e to tlie 
particular Zillali in ■wiiicli tbe crime ^'iras committed, -was 
to throw up all sorts of difficulties and delays, and almost 
to ensure tlie prisoner’s escape. These impediments to 
the strict and prompt administration of justice were won- 
deidully protective of Thuggee- The more complicated 
, the machinery, and the more formal the procedure of our 
courts, the better for these professional stranglers. They 
throve upon the legal niceties and the judicial reserve of 
the English tribunals, and laughed om' Regulations to 
scom. 


It was wisely determined, therefore, after due con- 
sideration by the supreme Government of India, to 
make the case of Thuggee an exceptional case, and to 
sanction a relaxed application of existing laws and regu- 
lations to members of the great fraternity of Thugs. 
Accordingly an Act was j)assed in 1836, by which a 
man convicted of belonging, or having belonged, to a 
gang of Thugs was rendered amenable to imprisonment 
for life, whilst at the same time, prisoners accused of 
Thuggee were made liable to the jurisdiction of any of 
the Company’s Courts, without reference to the locality 
of the alleged offence, and the formality of the Maho- 
medan JPutioali was dispensed ■with as a preliminary 
to the trial of this class of proscribed offenders,'^ The 


^ TliG act being- comreniently short, 
I may ns Tvell give it in a note: 

Act XXX., 1836. (1) “It is hereby en- 
acted, that whatever shall be proved to 

, \ ‘ -I ■ I i . 

* ' ^ \ ■ I I I * 

of the East India Company, shall be 
punished with imprisonment for life 
with hard labor. (2) And it is hereby 
enacted, that every person accused of 
the offence made punish able by this 
Act, may be tried by anv court, which 


anything to tlie contrary,' in any Ee- 


gnlation contained, notwithstanding. 
(3) And it is hereby enacted, that no 
court slinll, on n trial of any person 
accused of the offence made pumshahle 
by this Act, require any Entwah from 
any law ofScer.'’ 

A supplementary Act (TSTo. XVUT. 
of 1837_) decreed that “any person 
charged -with murder by Thuggee, or 

' ’ ” a gang 

Act Xo. 

A . k - AOiJo, i 1 1 ni-tted by 

finy magistrate or joint magistrate, 
within tbe territories of the East Iridia 
Company, for -trial before any criminal 
court competent to try such person on 
such charge.*' 
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good effect of these enactments were soon felt. They 
were all that the Thuggee officers needed to enable 
them to carry out the great work which was placed in 
their hands. The strong defences of the Thug gangs 
were now struck down. They had no longer our igno- 
rance on the one side, and our judicial over-scrupulous- 
ness on the other, to protect them. So the work of 
suppression went on bravely. The gangs were liunted 
down j our gaols were filled with Thugs ; conviction 
and condemnation were no longer unattainable ends ; 
and a great institution which had existed for centuries 
was broken np in a few years. 

I do not say that there is no such thing as Thuggee, 
at the present tune, in any part of the Company’s do-‘ 
minions. It is probable that still an occasional traveller 
may, from time to time, be strangled by the wayside. 
But the cases are few in number, and comparatively 
insignificant in character. The system is destroyed; the 
profession is ruined; the Guild is scattered, never again 
to be associated into a great corporate body. The craft 
and the mystery of Thuggee i,vill no longer be handed 
do^vn from father to son. A few English officers, acting 
under the orders of the supreme administrative autho- 
rities, have purged India of this great pollution. If we 
have done nothing else for the country, we have done 
tliis one good thing. ■ It was a great achievement — a 
great victory. And it is one to be contemplated with- 
out any abatement of satisfaction, or any reservation of 
praise. 

It is a greater exploit than the conquest of Sindh 
or the Punjab, or the annexation of Pegn; and the 
names of the commander of that little army of Thug- 
hunters and of his unfiinching lieutenants, ought, in everj'" 
Histoiy of India, to have honorable mention, and by 
every student of that history to be held in ' grateful re- 
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membrance. I cannot conclude this chapter better than 


by the mention of them, 
rvick,"' Ramsay, Re5molds, 

"■ T\ro examples of gangs captured 
by Captain, no\r Colonel, Bortliwick, 
nrc given in a note nt page 372, from 
Colonel Slccmnn'a Report. But the first 
of these is so remarkable, not only for 
the interesting character of its details, 
hnt also from the circumstances of its 
being an account of the capture of, I 
believe, the first considerable gang of 
Dneoits convicted and punished in any 
part of India, that I am indoced togive 
in this place an amplified version of the 
story almost in the avords that it ivas 
related to me i — “ Captain Borthu-ick 
trns at the time Political Agent of the 
tvestern division of the province of 
,MaUva, in wliicli tiie principality of 
Rutinm is comjirehendcd. Tiic chief of 
this state iros then a minor — a circutn- 
s tan CO avhicli occasioned a more fre- 
quent and minute interference in the 
administration of its atTairs than com- 
monly characterised ourpolitical con trol 
over the native states of that province. 
So situated, the Political OtUccr was 
necessarily kept constantly informed of 
all tliat transpired, botli by the Akhbar- 
Jfoircso, or news-irritor, whom he had 
stationed in the principality for the 
purpose, and by the mmisterJiimself of 
the state. In the course of almost 
dally communications from tliese indi- 
viduals, Borthwick received an account 
stating that five bodies of the Buuuyah 
or Sudookar daEs had hoen discovered 
in the jungle, a few paces from the high 
road, ten or twelve miles to the south- 
ward of Rutlam, the capital of the state. 
They 
and 1 
recen 

country' where these bodies were stated 
to have been discovered, was much in- 
fested by predatory Blieels, and on 
reading the report, Bortliwick’s first 
impression, was that the crime had been 
committed by them. The imusual 
atrocity of it, liowcver, determined the 
British agent immediately to proceed 
to Rutlam and imestigate the case. 
T/ic inquiry was accordingly com- 
menced ; but it had not proceeded far 
before Borthwick saw that tlie Blieels 
were in no way concomed in the 
murders, hut that the x>erpetrators were 


They are Sieeman, Bortb- 
Malcolnij Etivall, HoUiiigs, 

evidently Thugs. At the same time it 
transpired that six or eiglifc days pre- 
viously, about which time it was sup- 
posed that the murders must have been 
committed, a largo body of travellers 
had passed tlirough that part of the 
country along the highway towards 
nindoitan. They had the appearance, 
and, indeed, gave out that tliey were 


of Guzemt. All tliis tended so strongly 
to excite Borthwick’s suspicions tliac 
these travellers were tlie authors of 
this atrocious deed, that ho resolved 
upon taking immediate measures for 
arresting them. It was observed that 
they were travelling very leisurely, but, 
after the lapse of so many days, they 
could liardly have proceeded to a 
distance of less than 100 miles. Re- 
solved, liowcver, upon making the at- 
tempt to effect tlictr seizure, and hav- 
ing obtained from different persons, 
who iind well observed and even con- 
versed with some of them, a fall de- 
scription of their cppairacce, he de- 
spatched a party of nativ'C horsemen, 
under the command of a smart and 
intelligent officer, in pursuit of them, 
with the strictest orders, wdien once lie 
came up with them, not to lose sight of 
them until they were secured and 
brought in for examination. Tumished 
with a description of the supposed gang, 
aud with requisitions on the local au- 
thorities of the villages and districts 
tlirough which tliey would have to 
pass, calling upon them in the nemo of 
the British Government to afford him 
every assistance in their power to effect 
this object, the partj'set out in pursuit. 
It was only nt the village of Bekhola, 
about 150 miles from Rutiam, whence 
they were despatched, that they came 
up with the gang. Having satisfied 
liimself that tliey were the people of 
whom he was in pursuit, the officer 
went to the principal man of the place 
and presented Iiis requisition for aid; 
but finding the latter was unable to 
give him the assistance he required 
t,tho villago being a small and poor 
one), he had recourse to a piece of 
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Loivis, Graliam, Patun, PicldeU, Pndlo'vv, Birch, Miles, 
Marsh, VV hiteford, and others of good service and good 


Etrategy, tt-McIi is -vrortliy to be iicld in 
rernombranec for tbe pake of its own 
cleremess ns well ng for its excellent 
results. Tiio GoTernmont of India, had 
established a strict monopoly of opium 
over IMalwa, which liad then existed for 
fiome time, and these veiy liorsemen 
formed a portion of the body of troops 
employed hy Captain Bortliwick, and 
■pnsted at Ih.'i d’.fie.rOT,t ticniiiiand'p.g 
outlets to prevent the unauthorised 
export of the drug^. So it occurred to 
the officer, on finding the viUflge could 
not supply liitn with moans sufficient 
to iiBe_ coercion, to take advantage of 
this circumstance — to denounce the 
gang as smugglers, and charge them 
with having contraband opium in their 
possession. Too glad to find there was 
not the slightest insinuation thrown out 
as to their real characters, they wcare 
eager avith their offers to submit their 
at once to the offlectis inspec- 
tion. This, however, not sniting his 
purpose, bo pretended that no inspec- 
tion at Ro paltry a village, ivhora there 
avere no authorities of sufficient im- 
portant to testify to the result, would 
be satisfactory to the British Agent, 
and signified his desire to have it made 
at a place where it could be efiected in 
a more open and authoritative maimer. 
After some hesitation on the part of 
tile gang they agreed to go back with 
him to Bhulwara, ii stage to the south- 
w.ard of Dekhola, which they had passed 
a d.ay or tivo before. At Bhalwara there 
largcbody of Sebundics, or police 
soldiers, which, on arriving there, the 
uuthorities, in compliance with tho 
icguisition presented by the officer, 
placed at his disposal. He now con- 
sidered he had eufficient means to make 
a capture of the gang, and thinking it 
no longer necessary to disguise his sus- 
ptciong and intentions regarding them, 
openly charged them with being Thugs, 
and declared hie determination to carry 
theiubefcTc CaptP.w. BOTtbwlck, to be 
pjhjTOtcd to a etilct examination, 
^oldly and clamorously they attempted 
to repel the charge. They declared 
taejuselres to be innocent and inofien- 
Eive people retumingfrom their pilgrim- 
to shrpes in the west of Guzerat. 
io all this ha paid no attention, but 


was not a tittle Ktaggered on a paper 
being presented to bim by one of tbe 
leaders, which was asEerted to be a 
passport of the English Government, 
under tbe protection of which he (the 
leader) declared they were travelling. 
This caused doubt and anxiety to the 
officer, which, however, ivas in some 
moasuro appeased by conBideting the 
strictuess of lus orders, and in feeling 
assured that if it came to pass that ii 
mistake had been made, every allow- 
ance would be shown to him. All his 
fears, however, were speedily dispelled 
by one of the gang, in a paroxysm of 
fear, coming to him and confessing that 
they were Thugs, and offiering, if big 
life were assured to him, to make a full 
disclosure of all their proceedings. This 
was a contingency for which Captain 
Borthwiek had fortunately prepared 
him, and ha accordingly on the instant 
separated tins proffered approver from 
the gang, and kept him from that mo- 
ment away from all intercourse with 
his comrades. In the mean while 
Captain Borthvdck himself after de- 
spatching the ofiicer and party firom 
Eutlam, proceeded to ffiourn, n small 
town twenty miles to tbe north of the 
former, there to await the result of the 
measures he had taken. Shortly after- 
wards lie received a report from the 
officer of the success that had attended 
hint, which was speedily followed by 
hie arrival at Joura with the gang in 
his custody. Borthwiek immediately 
entered upon the examination of the ap- 
prover. Of the information which was 
thefCby elicited, that part which con- 
tained afollandparticularaGcount of the 
murders committed by tho gang, from 
tlie time they passed Biitlam until they 
were overtaken at Bokhola, claimed 
his immediate attention. The approver 
gave an account of no less than 
mghteen diSereut murders committed 
in that short interval; and in order to 
conOrra Ibis piait of bi^ evidence, Cant. 
Borthwiek sent him the following day 
under a ^ard, and accompanied by a 
native writer, to note all that transpired 
along the line of road upon which the 
murders were stated by lim i to have 
been perpetrated. In every instance 
stated, the place where the body of the 
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repute. Many of these T^ere afterwards distinguished as 
agents for the suppression of professional Dakoitee. But 
to this important subject I must devote another chapter. 

Tliis chapter, ho’wever, "would hai’dly seem to he com- 
plete without some mention of u fact, more prominently 
noticed elsewhere, illustrative of the completeness of 
the efforts which were made for the entire suppression 
of Thuggee. Through the instiTunentality of Colonel 
Sleeman aud one of his assistants, Tieutenant Brown, 
Schools of Industry were established at Jubbulpore, ivitli 
the view of atFording emplo3''ment to adult approvers, 
and of educating their cliildren — so that the little ones, 
instead of being initiated into the fearful mysteries of 
Tliuggee, were trained to the imderstanding and the 
practice of useful trades, and the rising generation of 
professional murderers turned into industiious artisans. 

rourdcrcKl person "was deposited •wne provers having come tonvard, the giiift 
pointed out. Tiio ficveral bodies were of the gang, iodividnally and coUce- 
dislnterred, and each instanco tvos tively, tras fully established by a mass 
vorjfled by the Tillage authorities of incontrovertible proof.” 
nearest to the spots. Tims a complete * See the Chapter on Education, and 
corroboration "of til c approver’s state- the papers in the Append Lv, for a fur- 
ments was obtained ; .and other ap- ther account of these schools. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Dnkoitce — Ite Antiqmty — Measures of Warren Hastings — Hereditary Robber 
Castes — Their Cuatoms — Xiocal Dakoitee — Compb'city of the Zemindars and 
Moostajirs — Jiiffocts on. the Suppression of Dakoitee — Appointment of a 
Special Commissioner for Dower Bengal — Hew Act' — General Remarks. 

The efforts of these energetic and indefatigable officers 
at the bead of the Thuggee Establishment had hitherto 
been mainly directed to the suppression of that great 
crime which gave the name to their Department, But 
when they had reason to believe that their measures had 
broken up the greater number of gangs, and suppressed 
the activity of the evil, if they had not wholty rooted it 
out, they began to address themselves to the eradication 
of another foul disease of cognate origin and kindred 
aspect, which, if not so terrible to contemplate, was more 
extensively disseminated, and scarcely less fatal in its 
effects upon the general peace and happiness of the 
people. 

It was no new thing to the comprehension of English 
residents hi India at this time that robberies, attended 
with violence, often, indeed, with murder, were frequently 
committed in dwelling-houses by gangs of armed men, 
Tor three-quarters of a century had these gaug-rohbers 
been known as Dalcoits^ and every one in India, or, in- 
deed, every one with the commonest knowledge of India 
and her affairs, knew well that Dakoitee^ or gang-robbery, 
was a crime of very frequent occurrence in all parts of 
Hmdostan, Ever since we had established police-bands 
to capture, and law-courts to tiy, offenders of any kind, 
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^\:Q liRcl been captmang and trying Dakoits, and passing 
law's against tlienij tinged wdtli more or less of tlie severity 
or the leniency of the times. In the daj^s of Warren 
Hastings, 'when a sort of nnscrupnlons vigor, not in 
effect so injurious to humanity as it seems to he in 
description, was brought to bear upon the disorders of 
the countT)’’, it w^as decreed that not only should every 
convicted Hakoit be executed in his own village, but 
that the village should be fined “ according to the enor- 
mity of tlie crimCj each inhabitant according to his 
substance, and that the family of the criminal should 
become the slaves of the state, and be disposed of for 
the general benefit and convenience of the people, ac- 
cording to the discretion of Government.’'’^' 


* General Regulations for tbo Ad- 
lumistr.ation of Justice, Aupriist, 1772. 
Tins measure iras recommeuded by the 
Oimmittce of Circuit at Cossintbazaiir. 
Tlic arguments u-itUvIiich tliey sup- 
port it are curious:' — “ We Im' e judged 
it necc'^sary to add to tlic regulations a 
IJroposal for tlic suppression jmd extir- 
pation of Lakoits, irJiJcJi irili ai>psnr 
to be dictated by ft spirit of rigor and 
violence very diOcrent from tlio caution 
find lenity of our other propositions, na 
it in some respects involves the inno- 
cent ivitli the gtulty. We tr:sJt a mitdor 
expedient could be suggested, but tve 
mucli fear tliat this evd has ncquired 
a great degree of its strength from tlie 
tenderness and moderation irluch our 
Government lias excociscil foirords 
these banditti, since it has inter- 
fered in the internal protection of tho 
provinces . We confess that the means 
which vve propose can in. noivise be 
Tcconcilcablc to tho spirit of our oirn 
constitution ; but till that of Bengal 
shall attain tlie same perfection, no 
conclusion can be drawn from the 
English huva that can properly be .ap- 
plied to the manners or state of tins 
country. * * ^ "^0 have many 

instances of their meeting death with 
the greatest inEcasibiiity ; it loses, 
tiierefbre, its effuct as an example, but 
when executed in all tho fornis and 
terrora of law iu the midst of the 


noighbouTs and rel.itions of the cri- 
minal ; ivlien these are treated ns ac- 
cessoi-iea to his guilt, and his family 
deprived of their liberty, and separated 
for ever from each other, every pas- 
sion irJiicli before served as an incentive 
to guilt, now becomes subservient to 
the purposes of eociety, by turning 
tJicm from a vocation in vvJiicIi all they 
bold dear, besides life, hecome forfeited 
by tboir connetion ; at the same time 
their families, instead of being lost ter 

- t . I i , , , . , . . ^ 

i I J ■ " - e 
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ide.as of slavery, borroived from our 
American colonies, will make every 
modification of it appear, in tho ej'-es- 
of our oim countrymen In England, n 
Jioiribic evil. But it is far otherivisc 
in this country ; here slaves are treated 
as the children of the families to which 
they belong, and often acquire a much 
happier state by their slavery than 
they could have hoped for by the cn- 
joj'ment of liberty, so that in effect 
the apparent rigor thus exercised on 
the children of convicted robbers, will 
be no more ib.an a clningo of condi- 
tion, by which they ’ivill be no sufferers, 
though it will operate .as a warning on 
others, and is the only means which 
we can imaginQ cap.ablo of dissipating 
tlicse desperate and abandoned socieffes 
which subsist on tho distresa of the 
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But altliougli in tliose days our earlj'' administrators 
were not without some general knowledge of the habits 
of this race of ontla'ws, living from father to son in. a 
state of warfare against society,”* though it was known 
that Dakoitee was something more than an accidentj a 
casual blot, a su perhcial excrescence, it had been but 
imperfectly ascertained to what extent, and in what per- 
fection, it was an integral institution. But when the 
same process that had been applied to the exposition 
of Thuggee, with all its systematised enormities, its 
creeds, and its rituals, was brought to bear upon the 
kindred crime of Dakoitee, there was found to be as 
much system in it, as stem a faith, as engrossing a super- 
stition. It was seen then that Dakoitee was the normal 
condition of whole tribes bom and bred to the profession, 
that there were robber-castes in India just as there were 
soldier-castes or writer-eastes, and that men went out 
to prey upon the property of their fellows — and, if need 
be, on their lives — with strict rehgious observance of 
sacrament and sacrifice, strong in the belief that they 
were only fulfilling their destiny, and doing good service 
to the deity whom they adored. 

I do not mean that there was no such thing as acci- 
dental Dalcoitee — that men not bred and born to the 


general commimity.” Tlie logic of tills 
seems rather to halt in the concluding 
passages; for if the sale of the families 
of the Oatoits 'iras calculated to better 
tiieir condition and enhance their hap- 
piness, it could not have operated as a 
T ary effectual -wanmig. The Commit- 
tee tjf Ciitmit. seem to have recom- 
nienclcd the proposed measure as a 
severe and deterring punishment, and 
then tolicn the greatest trouble to de- 
monstrate that it Tvotild be no punish- 
at all. — {Letter of the CemmUiee of 
ai Cossiynlazaar, Angtist 15 , 
1772, iji ColchTOoMe Digest. Snvpic- 
jnejifrtjy Volume.^ 

Warren llnst^QS (1 7 7, I}. The fol- 
lowing description of theOalcoit hands, 
written eighty years ago, shows that 


oTu- predecessors in India had a very 
fair general knowledge of tho subject: 
— “ TTie Dalvoits of Bengal are not, like 
the rohhers in England, individuals 
driven to such dcBperatc covltbcb by 
sudden want. They arc robbers by 
profession, and oven by birth; tliey are 
formed into regular comrmmitiea, and 
them families subsist by the spoils 
which they bring home to them; tliey 
arc all, therefore, alike criminal 
wretches who have placed themselves 
in a state of declared war with Govern- 
ment, and are, therefore, wholly gv- 
cluded from every benefit of its laws,” 
— \_Lctter from the CommUtee of Ouciut 
io the CbiraciT of Fort W{!/iam, dated at 
Cossimbaraarj Avgust 15, 1772, Cole- 
hroofic’s Digest, Supptemeniarg Volume.'} 
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profession nover, under the force of accidental circuni- 
stances, took to Dakoifcee for a Hveliiiood — ^biit that it 
■was established upon a broad basis of hereditary caste, 
and Tvas, for the most part, an organic state of societ}’. 

“ I have always followed the trade of my ancestors 

Dakoitec,” said Lnkha, a noted Pakoit, who subsequently 
became approver, “ ancestors held this j^rofession 
before me,” said another, “and we train boys in the 
same manner. In my caste, if there were any honest 
persons, f.e., not robbers, they would be turned out and 
not kept with us.’’ The first of these belonged to a 
robber-tribe known as BuddiwJcs^ one of the largest 
and most exclusive of the depreclational castes the 
other was of the tribe of Huvrees. Sometimes boys 
were adopted into these robber-castes, “I was hitherto 
a Beree by caste,” said another approver, “ and converted 
into a JUicejuGlc (another robber-tribe) by one of Jeeteen 
of that caste, who, seeing me begging and distressed, 
took me under his protection, and gave me maintenance.” 
Sometimes they manied into a robber-caste, and took 
up the trade with their wives. Sometimes they inherited 
the profession from the mother’s side. “Man Singh, a 
very noted leader of Budducks,” said the same Lukha, 
whose evidence I have above quoted, “ was a Gosaen 
and not a Dakoit, but he united himself to a Budduck 
woman^ by whom he had Man Singh. Tliis man had 
been engaged in a hundred enterprises,” 

Such, read by the light thro^Yn upon this deeply inte- 
resting subject by the investigations of our British ofScers, 
were the hereditaiy robber-castes of India; the Budducks, 
the Kheejucks, the Hurrecs, the Dosads, and others. 
The gangs, composed of these men, were for the most 
part distinguished by their exclusiveness and uniformity. 
Dakoitee was conducted by them with all becoming 
solemnity; it was, like Thuggee, a mysterious institution 
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not to T^e liglitly opproached — one into tlie hallowed 
precincts of which admission was to be obtained only by 
formal initiation. But though there were robber-castes, 
and many gangs of Dahoits composed of these exclusive 
fraternities, all Daboitee was not of this constitutional 
character. There wpre gangs of a less formal and select 
kind — gangs comt>osed of men of different tribes,’^" often 
strangers to each other; and there were Dakoits not of 
the hereditary class, lay members, as it were, of the pro- 
fession, who troubled themselves little about presiding 
goddesses, and set about their wDrk in a less scientific 
way. But although in these gangs might be discerned a 
fiision of many castes, they all seemed to rally round the 
men of the hereditary robber-castes, without whose 
agency they beheved that they could accomphsh little. 

A convicted Dakoit in the Purneali gaol,” writes an 
intelligent officer of the Thuggee Department, to whose 
investigations we are indebted for much of our know- 
ledge of the robber-castes of India, “from whom I sous^ht 
information, confessed to me his having been with three 
different gang-leaders, with whom he had been concerned 
in ten different Dakoitees within the Purneah district. 
These gangs were promiscuously composed, but the 
nucleus was composed of the robber-castes, and he laid 
it down as a laile, well known by the robber fraternity, 
that no gang could retain its organisation and efficiency 
^vithout an admixture of the ^ janam chors^ as he styled 
them, or ' bom robbers.’ This man was one of the in- 
dustidal castes which are called by the robber-castes 


* " The Butlducks," snitl an approver 
of one of the local Pumenh gangs, “ de- 
predate tvitJi luen of their own caste 
alone, and no others ; and wo in this 
part of the countiy depredate with 
people of all castes, and the houses of 
the ditlereiit men aro not in one place, 
hut vnriouB distances remote the one 
from the other, some 10 or 12 coss (20 or 


24 rniles), others only 1 or 2 coss (2 or 
4 miles), therefore, those who live near 
them are woU known to all, and those 
who live far off aro only known to 
Moostajirs and fiirdars. The memhers 
of the gang, then, do not all know each 
other, but only the Sirdars and kloo- 
stajirs know all.”— [^oEdeace o/BoLhau 
Mistn;,} 
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^ janivars^ a common term for simplicity and clownish- 
ness in India, hut by which is here meant the uninitiated. 
He assured me that his ‘ oostad^ or teaclier, was a Dosad 
(a notorious robber-caste), and that on one occasion, 
when he proposed to set iip a gang himself, this man 
told him that %7ithout the assistance of the liereditary 
robber-castes, no gang ever was or ever could be esta- 
blished, for that to them alone had descended, throush a 
long line of ancestors, the ‘ fdn,’ or secret lore necessary 
for the purpose.”^ 

Tins at all events was something to know — but there 
was much more to be known. TJie hereditarj'^ robber- 
castes constituted tlie aristocracy of deprcdatioual crime. 
They were the leaders and instimctors of these organised 
bands of robbers — the pivots upon which the whole 
machinery turned. Every gang was more or less regu- 
lated by them, but every gang was not mainly composed 
of them. The most noticeable thing of all was the 
extraordinary extent of these depredational leagues. — . 
the thousands of members that they numbered. There 
seemed, indeed, to be a network of organised plunder 
spread over the whole face of the countiy. It was a 
tremendous suggestion which staggered the credubty, 
and baffled the comprehension even of men accustomed 
to the excesses of great crimiual leagues. But they set 
themselves to work vigorously — to learn all they could, 
and do all they could. — believing that as they had 
stricken down Thuggee, Dakoitee could not stand up 
much longer before the ikhal of the Company. 

The first approaches to a lull understanding of the 
subject were made without stumbling on any great 
difficulties. The gi’eator the segregation of this or that 
class, the easier is it to trace out and to illustrate its 
idiosyncrasies. Now the Budducks and Khejucks were 
not only exclusive, but migratory castes. They carried 

* AIS, Notus of Captain Hippishy Manth. 

2 n 
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on their depredations at a distance from their own 
homesj and set out in gangs composed entirely of their 
own fraternity. It was as easy to elicit a full revelation 
of the practices and observances of the Budducks or 
Khejucks, as of their fellow-adventurers, the Thugs. 
Indeed, our previous investigations into the physiology 
of the one, facilitated our enquiries into the habits of 
the other, and guided us more cUrectly to the truth. 
There were many points of analogy between them. 
They had a secret dialect, and secret signs. They 
assumed various disguises. They offered up sacrifices. 
As with the Thugs, so with the Budducks, the goat 
was the favorite victim. They consulted the auspices. 
They had the same overflowing faith in the cry of the 
jackal. They swore oaths of fidelity and secrecy. They 
were altogether the same sort of comfortable religionists, 
with the same utter disregard for the happiness of their 
fellow-men.*' 

The ordinary practice of these gangs was to set out, 
after the usual ritual preliminaries, in parties of thirty, 
or forty, disguised as travellers, or pilgrims, or bird- 
catchers, or an3dhing else that might promise good 
chance of concealment. The principal implement of 
their profession was the spear. The spear-head they 
carried about with them, concealed on their persons ; 

* CfiptamT'iIarsh saysthftt the habits till is only to make a shoiv, and screen 
and organisation of the rohher-castes of their real profession. No Bndduck 
Pnrneah n’ere analogons "with those of gang ■would ever drearu of attacking a 
the Budducks of \V estern Tndia. “ It is honso ■without the preliminary rites and 
wonderful,” ho observes, “ how perfectly poojah of Kalee— ditto, the gangs of the 
Eimilar are the habits and organisation robber-castes of Pnmeah. Nveiy Bud- 
of the Western Buddneks and of the duck Ilakoit has a peculinr fafthion of 
robber-castes of the_ Pumeah district, girding his breast, hack, and loins, so 
No Budduck can exist without wine — as to offer no impediment to his move' 
t.c., fermented liq^uor— ditto, the robbers roents, and to protect him from Mows 
of Purocah._ No Budduck reaches full a fashion not used by any description 
manhood without being initiated into of peaceable men — di-tto, the Puiueali 
the mysteries and dialects of the caste robber-castes. All tins I have learnt 
— ditto, the robber castes of Purneah. from their own lips and their own 
No Budduck ever heartily consents to showing.” — [PV-om an nnfnishcd demi- 
tm the soil, hut wiU escape it on the offictal Letter ft om Captain ATarsJi io 
first opportunity — ditto, the robber- Major Sleeman,'} 
castes of Pmrneah. The little land they 
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the liandles they either converted into walldng-s ticks, or 
buried in a convenient place. One of the paidy sent on 
in advance, or some confederate at a distance — a corre- 
sponding member of the society — cither brought or sent 
in tidings to the effect that he “ had his eye on a rich 
house.” A full description of tlie locality — of the build- 
ing itself, of its inhabitants, of the probable means of 
defence, as far as they could be ascertained, VT-as com- 
municated to the leaders of the gang ; and then the 
night and hour of the attack being determined upon, 
the gang was duly mustered, and an estimate formed of 
its adeqiiac}'’ to the intended enterprise. If the party 
were not considered strong enough to secure success, 
some “ auxiliaries ” were called in. These were mem- 
bers of robber-tribes, or local Dakoits, resident in the 
neighbouring villages. With their party thus augmented 
they took counsel together, and determined on their 
plan of operations. It was theii’ policy then to separate 
for a day or two before the meditated attack, a ud then 
to meet at a given hour — an hour after night-fall — and 
to advance at once to the enterprise. They then col- 
lected the handles of their implements, fixed them into 
the spear-heads and axes, prepared their torches, divested 
them.selves of all their superfluous clothes, and advanced 
to the attack. 

It was always a nocturnal surprise. With flaming 
torches, and spears glittering in the broad light, they 
came suddenly on the sleeping inhabitants of the doomed 
house, and either roused them with their noise, or 
pricked them up with the points of then,' weapons. 
Thus 'suddenly startled from their sleep, finding them- 
selves surrounded b^'’ armed men, whose numbers their 
fear greatly exaggerated, the unhappy merchants, or 
bankers, so surprised, could seldom muster either their 
senses or their courage sufficiently to conduct an effec- 

2 c 2 
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tive defence. If any cbance tbe resistance was obsti- 
nate, the Dakoits, wbo bad not always tbe stoutest hearts 
to sustain them, were in a fair way to be beaten back. 
But tbe chances were greatly in their favor. A party 
suddenly surprised is always at a disadvantage. So it 
often happened that the luckless inhabitants, confused, 
bewildered, panic-struck, like people under the fniluence 
of a fearful dream, did all that they were directed to do 
■ — pointed out the places where their wealth was hidden, 
and went like sheep to the slaughter. 

Though the ritual formalities of which I have spoken 
may have been peculiar to particular classes of Dakoits, 
the mode of procedure here described seems to have 
been common to all. With the more demonstrative part 
of the business, indeed, we had been long acquainted. 
What we now discovered was not only the very curious 
inner history of the social organisation and religious en- 
vironments of Dakoitee, but all the secret mechanism 
of those screens and defences, only dimly known before, 
which enabled the great crime to rnn riot over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. That the location 
in an Indian village of numbers of professional robbers, 
ever and anon setting out on depredational journeys, and 
returning with much spoil in their hands, should be un- 
known either to the villagers, high or low, or to the rural 
police, was clearly an impossibility. It was a matter, 
indeed, of notoriety in the village. It could not be 
otherwise. In such cases, amongst us, knowledge is 
exposure and extermination, A gang of X’obbers could 
not exist for a day in an English village after their loca- 
tion were once discovered. Every influential man in 
the neighbourhood would be eager to secure their capture 
and imprisonment, and the county constabulary would 
soon beat up their haunts. But in India ail this is re- 
versed. The squirearchy and the police are alike inte- 
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rested in the protection and sustentation of Dakoitee, 
The Zemindar and the Thannadar grow rich upon it. 
They do not foster the rank weed for nothing. Dakoitee 
is highly remunerative. The head man of the vdlage 
shares the spoil with the successful robbers. He lias his 
seigneural rights,* He is a harborer of tliieves on a 
large scale. They come and go freety, uninterruptedly, 
so long as they are disposed to pay for the privilege ; and 
their very existence depends irpon the payment, they 
must perforce submit to the exaction. They are, so to 
speak, the servants or children, of the great men, who 
s^PPb'' them in time of need with food and clothing, and 
make moneyed advances to them when they set out upon 
their expeditions. Indeed, the robber-gangs are often 


* From the depositions of a Budduck 
approver, named Luklia, ivo gather a 
fuli-length picture of a model Zemindar 
of this kind, wiioiG e.vactions at last 
drove a profitable nssoci.ation of Dakoits 
clean ofThis estate. 

“Five hundred rupees out of this 
booty,” s.ays tlie approver, after detail- 
ing the circumstances of a D.akoitee, 
“ Trero ^von to Thakur Vhota} Sloe, 
tbe great landholder of the village m 
■Nvhicli vve reeideJ.” 

And again, after another enterprise: 

“We gave a simre of ono-fourth of 
the booty to Thakur DUotal Sing, the 
landlord of Sepreea ” 

The fourth of the spoil, liovovcr, did 
not suffice him. He grew more ex- 
orbitant in liis ilemands: 

“ In five or six days wc reached 
home in safety; but the landlord, 
Dhotal Sing, exacted from ns more 
than a fourth of tliis booty as his share. 
Tlie rest we dinfled, but tiio rapacious 
landlord got us nil soizeil and bound, 
and taking from us all the gold and 
bullLon, gave us only one hundred 

rupees each AVe prepared to 

lca\e this man's estate, but he implored 
us bi remain., and swore solemnly novov 
again to behave dishonestly to us.” 

It seems that they consented to re- 
mam, but ID a little time the greedy 
landloid WEIS at his old tricks ; 

“Dhoulnt and I got about a liundrecl 
rupees, but we had no sooner got home 


tliaa Tliakur Hhotal Smg came with 
his son and tlie other joined proprietors 
of the estate, seized us all, tied our 
arias behind our back, and demanded a 
fourth of our booty. Wc brought out 
one of the two hundred rupees, and de- 
clared that was all wc had gained by 
the enterprise, but they would not be- 
lieve us. Wo protested and romon- 
stratcH, and told tJiem that ire ivould 
leave their estate, as it would never do 
for u5 to take all the risk and trouble 
of Dakoitee, and for them to take ail 
the profit. They were a senseiess set 
of peasants, and all we could say seemed 
to make no kind of impression upon 
them — as we committed Dakoitees on 
others, they committed them on us. 
They were a short-sighted people, or 
they would have seen the adr.antage of 
observing tbe same good faitli with 
us that we always observe with our 
patrons.'’ 

This time tbey acted up to tiieir 
threats, and betook themselves to an- 
otiier village; 

“Dhotal Sing,” saj'S the ill-used 
Dnkoit, “the chief of Sepreea, was a 
rapacious man, and used to extort from 
U£, in som'i mode or (ithcr, a good deal 
more than the fourth of our booty, 
which wc considered the Boignoural, or 
Zemindaree right, so we went to reside 
in the village of Bigbolee, not far 
distant." 
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attended either by one of these landowners in person, or 
by a delegate from his immediate family. The connexion 
between them is of the closest kind. Each is necessary 
to the well-being of the other. 

The bare outside fact of this criminal participation , 
of the landlords was no discovery of modem times. It 
had attracted the attention of Warren Hastings,* who 
saw at a glance that it was wholly impossible to suppress 
Dakoitee without proclaiming the responsibility of the 
Zemindars as accessories to the crime, and in all cases of 
conviction punishing them with as much severity as the 
active offenders-f He would have made short work of 
these nursing mothers of crime, and hung up the fattest 
Zemindar with as little compunction as the leanest 
Dakoit. As I have said before, the most vigorous mea- 
sures are often the most humane; and I have little doubt 
that if these recommendations had been carried out and 
persevered in, and a heavy blow thus struck at conniving 
landlords, we should not now be hearing, after the lapse 
of three-quarters of a century, that around the imme- 
diate seat of the supreme Grovernment — almost under the 


* See Proceedings of Governor and 
ConncUj April 13, 1774, qaoted in 

Colebrooke’a Digest,'' imppIetnetitaTy 
volume. 

“ At this time I have repeated com- 
plaints from all parts of this province 
of the multitude of Dakoits ivhicb have 
intested it for some years past, and 
have been guilty of the most daring 
and alarming excesses. I knov not 
irhctJier the knovrledgc of these evils 
has been officially comnninicated to tlto 
memberE of the Board. To me it baa 
onJj come through the channel of 
private Information, as I do not rccol- 
Jyt to have heard the slightest intiina- 
tiou of them from the Zemindara, 
farmers, or other officers of the revenue; 
ivhfcfi may appear ejctraordinaTy,,but 
that 1 am assured that the Zemindars 
themselves too frequently afford them 
protection, and that the Kyots, who are 
the principal Buffarers by these ravages, 


dare not complain, it being an esta- 
blished maxim vrith the Dakoits to 
punish with death every information 
given against them." 

f The words of the Tecommendation 
are worth quoting- " That such of the 
Zemindars or farmers as shall be con- 
victed of having neglected to assist the 
Poujdarg in the execution of theic trust, 
shall bo made responsible for any loss 
BUatainedby such misconduct, or other- 
wise fined accordiog to the nature of 
the offence; hut that all persons, of 
whatever degree or profession, who shall 
he conideted of receiving fees or other 
pecuniary acknowledgments from rob- 
bers, knowing them to be euch, or of 


made public tbronghout the province ” 
— IWarrcn Hastings, 1774, tU snprai] 
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sliadow of the vice -regal palace itself — “ gang-robberies 
have increased to such an extent that a feeling of general 
insecurity has arisen in the minds of the people of those 
districts^ ’ These are the vrords, not of Warren Hastings, 
but of Lord Halliousie. The Governor of 1852 only- 
repeats the complaint of the Governor of 1774. The 
immunity winch the landlords have enjoyed in the inter- 
val Itas been the main cause of the perpetuation of the 
evil. We have been much too slow in our interference 
with their vested interests in robbery and murder. Lord 
Cornwallis, when he re-organised the Police Department, 
in 1792, proclaimed that landlords, convicted of being 
accessories to the commission of a robbery, should be 
“ compelled to make good the value of the property, 
stolen or plundered.”"' So that, even if the regulations 
liad been put into effect against the Zemindars, it would 
have been merely a matter of calculation with them — a 
mere question of profit and loss — the balance being pretty 
certainly in favor of the former. It is not strange, 
therefore, that under such regulations the laedlords con- 
tinued to carry on the old trade, and to participate 
largely in the professional emoluments of the Dakoits. 

Warren Hastings comx>lained that the farming system 
had a tendency to extend and perpetuate this evil. And 
the same fact is insisted upon and demonstrated on the 
evidence of the Dakoits themselves, by the present gene- 
ration of British functionaries. The small Moostajirs, 
indeed, are the great harborers of Dakoits — the great 
promoters of Dakoitee. There could be no Dakoitee 
without the Moostajirs,” was the statement almost in- 

*' " XandlJoMcrst Tin d farmers of land cabcttml assistance to preTent their 
nre not in future to he considered m- escape, or omitted to ailbrd eycrj^ossjst- 
sponsible for robberies committed in nnee in tbeir po-sycr to the officers of 
their roEpective estates or farms, unless Governmecit for tlieir apprehension, 
it shall be proved that they conni\ed in either of TTliich cases they vdl be 
nt the robbery, received any part of the compelled to make gcKjd the value of 
property stolen or pIundGrcd. harbored the property stolen or plundered.” 
the offendere, aided, or refused to give 
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Tanably made by the approving Dakoits examined by 
Captain Marsh and other officers.* Old European resi- 
dents in the Mofussil confirmed this testimony. “ It is 
my firm opinion,” wrote an Incbgo planter of long standing 
in Fumeah, “ that each and every native Moostajir must 
of necessity'- be a Dakoit leader, because, in the first 
instance, he must know the character of residents in his 
villages, otherwise he would be constantly subject to 
have unprofitable tenants ; and, secondly, because it is 
utterly impossible that large gangs could assemble and 
cross the country in different directions'at night without 
being stopped by the heads of villages, and as the ap- 
provers themselves say that no gang will dare to move 
out without a Moostajir, it appeain to me beyond all 
doubt that one or two Moostajirs ore the actual leaders 
of every Dakoitr-gang.”f 

It would seem, too, if the evidence of the approvers 
is to be trusted, that if there could be no Dakoitce without 
the assistance of the Moostojms, neither could there be 
Moostajirs without the assistance of the Dakoits. ‘‘There 
IS no petty Moosta]ir.” said one man, “ free trom con- 
nexion with Dakoitee; and whoever has a repugnance so 


* A fow specirnens of tlie evidence 
on this hend, contained in tlic Official 
Heports, iTiU snfHce 

Question — U the Moostajir be not in 
league, camiot the professional robbers 
practise Oakoitce? 

Anstcer — It cannot bo done ■^'ithont 
the Jrtoostajir. — [^Eunieiice of Hazarce 
Dhurjiar 3 

Qiiastiea- — Gan there be no Dakoitee 
Tvithout Sloostaju-s? 

Answer — There can be no Dakoitoe 
■iritliout Moostajirs, for, through their 
influence, the Thannah people cannot 
lay hold of -ob Tob'DOtB from fear of tbe 
Moostajirs, and the uso of the Moos- 
tajirs IS this, that they find tlie robbers 
in food and clothes,' and lend them 
money, and give them liguor, and m 
every ivay protect our familios and 
onrsclves This is the use of Moosta 
jirs — [^Evtdence of ftjiroofaJdiiJwace ^ 


Qiifistiwi. — Since fheMoostajir knows 
he has robbers in his villnges, does he 
lUiike no eCTort to turn them ont? 

.^Tjstocr — If he gams much by re- 
tnaining, why shonld ho turn thorn out? 
He keeps them for his own benefit.' — 
[jS'oiffcuce of Jhuhbnn, approver ] 

Question — Is this true, that inthout 
a Moostajir or Sirdar, no Dakoitee can 
take place? 

Answer. — If the Jdoostajirs do not 
join, and there be no Sirdar, how could 
poor robbers commit DaAudee ? without 
the command of the Moostajir and the 
Sirdar no TJahoitec can be earned on 
Under disguise of landholders the Moos- 
tajirs set JDnAodee on foot, — YJ^videriCC of 
Jhuhban, Rnraria } 

t Evidence relating to Dakoitee, 
printed m Calcutta 
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to connect himself, mil not take a Moostajiree.” “With- 
out being a rogue,” said another man, “a Moostajir’s 
profession could not be carried on. No class of rogues 
come up to the Hoostajii’s. ... If there were no 
robbers in the village, then none would take Moosta- 
jiree, and now every class of men become Moostajirs 
in this hope that thcj' may share in the spoils of Dakoitee.” 
“ Moostajii’ee of villages,” said a third, “is taken for 
purposes of Dakoitee. . . . By becoming a Moostajir 

lie cannot manage without forming a connexion with 
Dakoits.” There is every reason to consider this evidence 
to be trustworthy, as far as it goes. It relates, however, 
almost entirely to a particular part of the country f and 
the extent to which the evil prevails in other parts may 
not be safely predicated from it. But the complicity, 
after one fashion or another, of tlie landholders, W'hether 
Zemindars or hloostajirs, in the depredations of the 
Dakoits, is not local and accidental, but general and con- 
tinual. The same system, with slight superficial vari- 
ations, which prevails in Bengal, prevails also in Oude.'j' 
The landholders are the arch-olfenders. 

Associated with them, in the protection of the more 
active criminals, are the equally corrupt members of the 
police. This rvas no new discovery. WaiTen Hastings 
had as clear a perception of the fact as any Superintendent 
of Police in the present day. But although the Indian 
constabularj’' force has been modelled and re-modcUed — 
though first one system has been tried and then another, 
every description of organisation that has yet been at- 
tempted has been found to be equally inefficacious for the 

* The Pumeah district. tecting landlord was a powerful Zemin- 

■J- With certain variations, of course dar. In the instances cited hy the 
dependent upon the nature of the Kliejucks of the Puxnoah district, the 
landed tenures. In the example, which territorial otfenders were principally 
wo have quoted from the e'vidence of a small Moostajirs, or Ecvenuc-farmcrs. 
Budduck practising io Dude, tho pro- 
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protection of life and property, and the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime. Instead of protecting life and pro- 
perty, these men, under whatever name they draw a 
certain amount of salary, whether they belong to the 
regnlar police, or are the village watch, only protect 
rapine and disorder. To such at least point their o’wn 
unaided instincts ; but European superintendence, though 
powerless hitherto to convert the Indian police into an 
effective body, has done something to control its excesses. 
There is still much more to be done. It is the weakest 
point of our Indian administration. But to break up a 
gigantic league of this kind, a confederacy between the 
landlords and the police so contrived, so glossed over — 
each playing into the hands of the other — as to baffle 
almost every effort to convict the suspected offenders of 
actual participation in the delinquencies of the Dakoits, is 
a work of no very easy accomplishment for a handful of 
European strangers. The network of this foul conspiracy 
stretclies up to the very doors of the magistrate’s cut- 
cherry. It embraces all classes, ffom the wealthy 
Zemindar and the influential Amlah to the ill-paid and 
insigci-ficant village watchman, who, perhaps, is a mem- 
ber of a robber-caste.'^ The more intricate the machinery 


* Seo tlie foUowing evidence of n 
Bakoit approver: 

Qzjcsiibn. — What class of people “be- 
come Chokeedars (vratclitnen) f 

Anmaer. — Dosaud, Hurree, Korraris, 
&Ct S..C. (robber-castes) ; ttiese princi- 
pally furnish tho Cluikeedars. 

Question . — In the course of the month 
Tvhat does sneh person realise ? 

Ajiswer. — T tto rupees a month for 
each ChoJieedar is levied on tbs Ilyots - 
and thcy(the Chokeedars') realise a great 
deal from thieves and robbers and Ba- 
Ao(fr, and this is the real reason -why 
they -undertake to be -watchmeii — to 
featlier tlieir o-im nests — else no one 
•would willingly undertake 60 detestable 
an occupation. 

Qfrcsfi'oii. — Bo the Chokeedars ever go 
on Oakaiiee ? 


Anstuer, — No: they do not go on Ba- 
toitee, hnt know all about the X>akoits. 
Whoever leaves his house for DahoUeej 
he docs so with the knowledge of the 
Chokeedars ; and they do not go on Ba- 
hoUee for this reason, that in a village 
all kinds of people dwell ; if any person 
should be discovered absent by the iVaAa- 
Jdtiskvndar, he would he reported to the 
Thannadar (native, police superinten- 
dent), therefore, the watchmen at night 
do not leave their -village, hut go on the 
rounds and set robberies on foot, and 
take share from robbers and Bakoits. — 
[ICi’idcacc of Sokaii Aftsiri/, taken hy 
Captain July ID, 1842,] 

Again: 

Question, — Are the Chokeedars of 
your caste (Hurree) all thieves ? 

Ansiuer. — ^rhey call themaelves Cho- 
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of our oven law*com'ts, and the raore extensive our police 
establishmentSj the more subtle become the contrivances 
by wliicli tbe conspirators endeavour to cloab the crimes 
■which tliey are all interested in concealing. Eighty years 
ogOj Warren Hastings regretted that “ the regularity and 
precision which have been introduced into our ncAv courts 
of justice/’ should be “among the causes of the increase 
of robbers.” It is not to be doubted, I fear, that in these 
days the more complicated machinery -wliicli we have 
introduced in furtherance of the improved admim'stration 
of justice has had a tendency to raise up so many screens 
or brnriers between the eye of the British functiouary 
and the crimes which are committed around him. 

Upon this subject, in its general bearings, hnportant as 
it is, I cannot now allbrd to enlarge. But this is the 
proiJer place in which to speaJc of the effects of our 
present sj^stem upon the great crime of Pakoitee. It is 
a distinguishing feature of the practice of these pro- 
fessional depredators that they adapt their ways, with 
■wonderful precision, to the legal machinery which is 
brought to bear upon them — that they even turn the 
very engine which is designed for their destruction, into 
an instrument of defence. They adapt their organisation 
to our own, and the more intricate it is the gi'eater are 
their chances of evasion and escape. “The English/^ 
writes an officer of gi'eat intelligence and experience in 
the inti’icacies of these criminal leagues, “ having divided 
the country into districts and Thaunas, the robbers have 
made it a fundamental maxim and sine qua non to 
attach themselves by divisions to Thaunas, in order to 
bribe every man of real and actual influence over the 
villagers to enter into a league with theii* paymasters — - 
their principle being to sacrifice much in order to retain 

keeaars, and tj this deceit engage in and Dekoits. — [^Evidirtce of Jhoomvfi, 
robbery and Dakoitee ; fill tho Chokes- Hitricc, taken by Captain Marsh, July 
dare of tlie Hurrec caate are robbers 2o, 1842.] 
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a little in certaiiity and safety. tlie two classes 

wiiicli Liave supreme actual induence among the village 
population are the Thannadars (with their myrmitlouB) 
and the Revenue-farmers (with theirs). These tlien are 
the persons held in the pay of the Dakoits. To ensure 
regularity in this necessary particular, a robber-division 
is attached to a Thauna, and a subdivision to a par- 
ticular form. This robber-division is under a Sirdar 
(or chief) of robbers ; and it is among the first of his 
duties to pay monthly with his own hand the shares 
respectively of the Thannadar and the Revenue-farmer.”'^ 
hloT does the corruption, as I have already intimated, 
slop here. “ d’he Sirdars,” says another writer, au intel- 
ligent and zealous magistrate, “ are men. who travel 
in their pnlkzs (jjal an quins), and arrange all these fittle 
affairs first vrith the local police, next with the magis- 
trate s Amlalp and eventually ■with the Sessions^ Anilali 
and the law oificer.”^ “• In short,” to use the comprehen- 
sive words ot another civil ofiicer, the highest authority 
on such a subject in Bengal, “the whole plan has been 
got up to meet otrr rules of evidence, and it is carried on 
with the help of our nunistcrial and police Amlah/’t 
Whatever we have done, indeed, the Dakoits have turned 
onr doings to their own uses — our revenue system, our 
police systom, onr jucbcial system, have all been imnressed 
into their service. l-Yhatever ma^'- have been oui' admi- 
nistrative organisation, they have adapted to it, with con- 
summate skill, the organisation of their ciiminal leagues, 
and out-rnanceuvred ns at all points, 

Nor did the triumphs of these astute ciimiisals stop short 


Oorf — -Tho 
TTTipr Urns calculnWs the numher of 
royoers focafed withm one Thtmna (nr 
rouco division^— " tcaicolate to every 
rhonnsd.'tr Jtevenne-aLjTnGrA' real- 
dent jn .t Tbaana; art every IleTcniie- 
famxers fariti four <Si>£fj?-s (or chiefs >, 
yith tl^'r rcspecfire divhiions of rob- 
□ers. To every Sirdnr four Abiti- 


Sirdars (or er.ptfliEE), and to each JVchJ- 
iSirdar four 'burglar ^nn^s, and to every 
burglar gang five todu taich. Tlius, 
^ X X 4 X 4 X 5=1280 membera 
of tae deprudational league m one 
Tbauua,” 

t jWS CorrtsTtnndiiici^ 

X IhU. 
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even nt the doors of the Sessions Court, They reached to 
the ver}’- judgment-seat. So protected hy the Amlah, 
it Tvonld have been hard if the Dakoits could not have 
brought into court any amount of false evidence to secui'e 
their acquittal. It never, by any chance, happened that all, 
or even the most influential, members of a robber-gang 
vmre arrested ; and they who were at large never failed 
to exert themselves to obtain tbe liberation of their more 
unfortunate comrades who had fallen into the grasp of 
the law. False witnesses were readily obtainable from 
among their own people, willing and able to swear him 
off. The manner in which this evidence was got up was 
often very clever and ingenious. It is quite out of my 
power,” -writes hir. Wauchope, magistrate of Hooghly (of 
whose sendees I shall come to speak presently), to the 
Superintendent of Police in the Lower Provinces, “ to de- 
scribe on paper the delight with which the Dakoits with 
me talk about their exploits — of the pleasui'e parties which 
Kartich Koura, a famous Sirdar, used to take from Cal- 
cutta to his native village, whence they never returned 
vdthout committing one or more Dakoitees ; how on one 
of these occasions their Sirdar had three of bis fingers cut 
off; how he was arrested and committed to tbe sessions; 
or the roars of laughter with which they give the details 
of the trial before the judge, where he was acquitted on 
the evidence of a most respectable Brahmin, and a still 
more respectable Kait — the first being JSirdamund Tha- 
koor, a ftrsf-rate leader in the gang, and the second 
Sjmd My tee, now an approver -with me, and only lately 
sentenced to transportation for life.”^ 

A system so complete in its organisation as tliis was 
not to be put down by the ordinary judicial machiner}^ 
applied to accidental offences, and by the ordinar}^ 
ministers of the law. It was apparent that, as in the 

* j\IS. Itcccrds. 
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case of Tiiuggee, a necessity existed for tile adoption of 
specific measures of a more stringeiit cliaractex, and of a 
less regular type. Neither the lavr courts nor the law 
officei’Sj as then constituted and appointed, were suf- 
ficient for the suppression of an e\nl so complex and so 
extensive. Something more required to be done. 

It was in the month of April, 1837, that xhe. first 
attempt was made to suppress Dakoitee by means of 
special measures directed to that one end, and a special 
machinery employed for their execution. iSir diaries 
Metcalfe was, at this time, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Nor til -Western Provinces. The subject had been for some 
time pressing urgently upon the consideration of the 
authorities, and the time had now come for action. A 
Commission for the suppression of Lahoitee was esta- 
blished \ and hlr. Hugh Fraser, a civil servant of good 
capacity, was appointed Comraissioiier, with a liberal staff 
of auxiliary subordinates. >Special powers were conferred 
on him. Throughout the whole of the North-Westem Pro- 
vinces he was invested with magisterial authority. All 
the magistrates were instructed to co-operate with him, 
and the police were directed to render every possible 
assistance to liis agents. But the year and a half, during 
which the Commission was in operation, were distinguished 
by no important results. There was an attempt rather 
to stidke at accidental symptoms, than to probe dowm to 
the seat of the disease. It aimed rather at the conviction 
of Hahoits than the suppression of Dakoitee. The great 
subject itseh^ in all its length and breadth — in all its in- 
tricacies and complexities — was not sufficiently studied. 
But Sleemaii had reduced Thuggee to its elements, and 
he was obviously the proper man to submit to a similar 
process the kindred crime of Dakoitee. He had already, 
indeed, acquired much available information regarding 
the professional robber-castes j and his associates in the 
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TJiuggee Department liad approved diemselves to be men 
of tlie idglit stamp to co-operate witli liim. The union of 
the two offices of the General Superintendent of measures 
for the suppression of Thuggee and the Commissioner 
for the suppression of Dakoitee, seemed, indeed, to be 
recommended by many important considerations, not the 
least of wbicb was the pecubar fitness of the man who 
had long held so worthily the former appointment ; and 
now Lord Auckland, at the end of the year 1838, being at 
Simlah, and holding in his own hands the government of 
the ISTorth- Western Pro^dnces, determined to unite the 
two offices under the superintendence of Colonel Sleeman. 
At the commencement of the follo^ving year the junction 
was formally effected, and from that time all the mea- 
sures for the suppression of Dakoitee under the Bengal 
Presidency, with the exception of those in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, which were conducted by the “ Supeiintendent of 
Police,” were under the direction of the man who had 
done so much to root Thuggee out of the land. 

The same sj’-stem now which had been employed so 
successfully for the extirpation of Thuggee, was brought 
into play against the great fi’atemities of Dakoits. Slee- 
man’s head-quarters were to be in Bohillrund. Has as- 
sistants were spread out all over Upper India. The plan 
now to be pursued was simply, as described by Sleeman 
liimself^ to hunt down the Dakoits by a simultaneous, 
vigorous, and well-sustaiued pui*suit throughout all paifs 
of India, and tliereby to break up their little communities, 
and compel them to blend with the rest of mankind in 
public service or private industry, and by degrees to lose 
their exclusive feeling, and forget their exclusive lan- 
guage. And this was to be done, firstly by the agency of 
informers, who were to set our officers on the track, and 
enable us to detect the offenders ; and secondly, by spe- 
cific legislative enactments, to enable us to punish them. 

There was no scarcity of informers. Our gaols were 
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fti]l of Dakoits. It was astonishing what a mass of ser- 
viceable information was locked up ’ndthin our prison- 
walls. The whole art and mystery of Dakoitee was 
.there to be had for the asking. Professors proud of their 
knowledge, and rejoicing in the opportunity of giving free 
vent, in voluble discourse, to the cherished reminiscences 
of bygone days, talked without stint to the British 
oificers about their depredational achievements, and 
openly avowed the eagerness of their desires to be again 
at the exhilarating work. They conld not understand 
tliat their profession was not as honorable as it "was 
lucrative and exciting. They had no shame, and they 
had no remorse. They gloried in their exploits as 
sportsmen do, and talked over a successful gang-robbery 
'svith its attendant minders as our European gentlemen 
talk over their boar-chases or tiger-hunts, “ Whilst 
talking over their excursions,” wrote one of Sleeman’s 
assistants, “which were to me really very interesting, 
their eyes gleamed with pleasure, and beating their 
hands on their foreheads and breasts, and muttering 
some ejaculations, they bewailed the hardness of their 
lot, which now ensured their never being able again to 
participate in such a joyous occnpation.” It was a 
pleasant life, and a lucrative einploy’’menk beside which 
the hard. labor and. slender earnings of honesty cut but 
a sorrj^ figure in the eyes of the work -eschewing TTi u- 
doostanee. When asked, after many years spent in 
prison, if he would not on regaining his liberty be- 
take himself to honest courses, the gaol-hird would 
always return the same discouraging answer ; “No, no,” 
.shaking his head and laughing, “ that would never do. 
Why should I become an honest man — work aU day in 
the sun, rain, and aU weathers, and earn what? Some 
£.¥6 or six pice a day I VV e Dakoits lead verj'" agreeable 

3 649^'^^^’ ^ Colonel Sleeman’e Blmiduck Uerorl, CalcutUi, , 
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aud comfortable lives. When from home, whicli is 
generally only during tlie cold season, we marcli some 
fourteen or sixteen miles a day, for perhaps a couple of 
months, or say four at the outside — commit a Dakoitee, 
and bring home money sulEcient to keep us comfortable 
for a year, or perhaps two. When at home we amnsc 
ourselves by shooting, and visiting our Mends, or in any 
way most agi-eeable — eat when we please, and sleep 
when we please — can what you call an honest man do 
that 

But however discouraging all this maj" have been 
viewed with regard to any hope that may have been 
entertained of the reformation of Bakoits, the freedom 
with which the convicts spoke of then' professional 
achievements promised well lor the success of our 
endeavours to root tliem out of the land. The Dakoits, 
indeed, were not to be I'eforjned — they w’ere to be extir- 
pated, It was characteristic of English benevolence tliat 
we should have been slow to resort to such a remedy as 
this — that we should have sought rather to convert these 
depredational tribes into iaciiistrial classes by iioldmg 
out to them sufficient inducements to honest exertion. 
' But all such projects were seen, upon a closer exami- 
nation, to be worthy only of an Utopian country, and a 
Saturnian age. People talked about bu}nng up Dakoitee 
— aboht sending out a general invitation to these here- 
ditary robbers to come and settle upon grants of land 
appropriated to them by Government, and to live a life 
of peaceful integrity for the remainder of their days. 
But “ the difficulties and risks of such a measure were,'’ 
as Colonel Sleeman well remarked, “ little imderstood. 
Our territories did not contain one twentieth part of the 
great body which we should have had to collect ; and 
we should have found it impossible to collect them by 
mere invitation, without offering them as little labor, and 

Siili3t[ii!ce of converfation held ivitli Captam W. M- Enmssy. 

2 D 
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as mucli InsurVj as they then enjoyed in theix Avild 
state, ^ith all the same hopes of rising to tvealth and 
distinction. We should have had to give a leader of 
robbers and murderers, with his four or five wives, more 
pay than we give to a native commissioned oflS-cer, who 
had served our Government faithfully thirty or forty 
years, who had his breast covered with medals, and his 
body with honorable scars. Had we at any time in- 
creased the labor from absolute idleness, or diminished 
their subsistence from absolute luxury, the)’' would have 
been off to their native forests and ravines,”* 

All this was undeniable. The arguments against so 
■wild a project as the establishment of colonies of reformed 
Bnddncks, to be supported at the expense of the indus- 
trious inhabitants of the co'untr)’', were so conclusive, that 
the scheme was soon reasoned down. Indeed, we had 
begun to discover by this time that liumardty, bke am- 
bition, sometimes “ overleaps itself, and falls on the other 
side.” Nothing is more remarkable in tlie Instory of 
I^akoziee thszz the fact of the Jorge iiTireber ef neterious 
offenders who have escaped conviction and pimishment, 
partly through the agency of false witnesses and the cor- 
ruption of the native officers of our law courts, and partly 
through the unwillingness of the European judicial func- 
tionaries to convict and punish, except in cases substan- 
tiated by the clearest possible evidence of the commission 
of a specific offence. The judicial axiom that it is better 
that twenty guilty men should escape than that one inno- 
cent man should be punished, however sound it may be 
in the abstract, had not certainly, in its appbeation to the 
case of these great depredational leagues, any tendenej’ 
to advance the interests of mankind. Such tender mer- 
cies as were exiiibited, with the best possible intentions, 
by oui’ enlightened European functionaries, were in effect 
cruel. Seveiit)' years before, Warren Hastings had clearly 

Cohncl SleemanZs JReport- CahuUa, 1S49. 
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discovered the impossibility of suppressing Dakoitee by 
judicial proceedings in harmony Vfitli our refined English 
ideas of justice, and a strict observance of rales of evi- 
dence as recognised in our English law courts. He saw 
that such mercy was hi effect unmerciful, and that there 
was no real humanity but vigor. As time advanced, 
and the machinery of our law couids became more 
compheated, and our European law officers became more 
and more the representatives and exponents of the Idgh 
abstract principles of Western civilisation, it was not 
likely that the scruples which stood in the way of a larger 
growth of real justice and humanity should have been 
less influential upon the decisions of our judicial tribu- 
nals, The Hakoits, indeed, from generation to genera- 
tion, laughed at us and our law courts. “ Do you think 
that we shall succeed in extiipating you?'’ asked Captain 
Eamsay. “If you go on in the way the Thugs have 
been put down,” was the answer, “you certainly will; 
but in the customary way, that is, requiiing proof to con- 
vict of specific acts of Dakoitee, never — it is impossible — 
we should go on increasing from year to year.” 

These words, which were spoken in 1839, contain the 
pith of the whole question of Dakoitee-suppression — the 
evil laid bare and the remedy suggested. But it was not 
until 1843 that the remedy was apphed. It has been 
seen that in 1836 an act was passed for the suppression 
of Thuggee, declaring that any one proved to have be- 
longed at any time to a gang of Thugs should be liable 
to conviction and punishment on the general charge, and 
now it was proposed that a similar exemption from the 
necessity of convicting for specific offences should be 
apphed to the case of professional Dakoitee. “ It is 

* Tho _ preamlilc of tlia Act stated suits in cilfierent parts of tlia country.” 
“ professional DaToits, ttIio lidonged Tlic reaiier, hearing these words in 
to certaau tribes, systematically em- mind, Mill perceivo that thespecifica- 
ployed in -caiTynig on their lawless pur- tion contained in theia suhseguently 

2 n 2 
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hereby enacted,” said t3ie new Act— No, XNJV. of 1843- 
. — that wbosoever shall be proved to have belonged, 
either before or after the passing of this Act, to any gang 
of Dakoits, cither mtiiiii or without the territories of the 
East India Company, shall be punished with transporta- 
tion for life, or tvith imprisomnent for any less ter tri with 
hard labor.” The Act at the same time gave general 
jurisdiction to all magistrates to try offences of this class 
tvheresoever committed, mtliout the formality of “any 
Entwa. from any law officer.” It was impossible that 
such a law as this should not be productivt>, of salutary 
effects. Tire difficulty of conviction of a. si^fecrBc offence 
rvas grear to a degree not readily appreciable in tliis 
coruitiy. For these gangs of Eakoite, for the most part, 
depredated at a distance of some hundreds of miles from 
them homes ; and the necessity of bi’mging witnesses 
from remote places to give oAdence in our law courks 
■was an e\dl of so intolerahie a nature, that, wdiatsoever 
might have been the sufferings of men, whatsoever their 
hopes of justice or their desire after revenge, they shrunk 
from the long journey to the distant tribunal, and silently 
submitted to tbeir wi'ones.* 

Nor were these the only legal measm'es adopted for 
the suppression of the great crime. Dakoitee was not an 
enormity peculiar to the Company’s teivitories. On the 
contrary, both Tliuggee and Dakoitee liad thriven with 
peculiar luxuriance in the native states. Onde, indeed, 
had long been the hot-bed of both. It often happened 
that in these native states piisouers had been tried, con- 
victed, aud sentenced, as ^lugs and Dakoits, but had 
piibsefjuently contmmd to escape ; and, havmg escaped, 

cTnbarr.vB£ed tl\e Cengal Governmeiit, conceal tlieir EuffcTinga, and often 
and compelled the parsing of anntlicr denied that they hnd ever been at- 
f ‘ t ■' ’ ■ '■ *' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ” the tacked, when the dearest members of 

" _ - ^ their family had been killed or wounded, 

■ ■ .. i ttJ- and all they had in the world been 

convenience which the neceisity of this carried oSW — [Slee/nan'^ jhWduc/t A- 
nttcndance involved, it nas found tlmt port, 1849 .} 
the sufferers did all in their power to 
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}md not onl}' retnmed to tlieir old trade of robbery and 
muz'der, but liad fearfiilij persecuted all who Ijad con- 
tributed to their previous detection. Au Act was there- 
fore passed, declaring that all prisoners convicted in 
native states by a tribunal in winch an European cove- 
nanted servant was one of the presiding judges, might be 
received into our gaols to undergo their sentencef’f It 
is a featrure, indeed, of our English administration in 
India, that, in all oiu' humanising measimes for the suppres- 
sion of Snttee, Female Infanticide, Thuggee, Dakoitee, 
and other Idndred abominations, Ave ha^'C not stopped 
short on the borders of the provinces subject to our own 
regulations. We have exerted our influence to the 
utmost to iudoctilnate the nath'e comts ivitli oui' own 
views, and hai'e seldom failed to elicit their acquiescence 
and assistance. Gnidgingl}’’, perhaps, these may have 
been given. The zeal with wliich such measmus have 
been prosecuted by the native princes has fallen greatly 
.short of our own. But ive have had British oiEcers at 
their Durbars to see that them promises ai’e fulfilled, and 
in reality the measures wliicli they have authorised have 
been practically oiu own.j 


* '• Either," enys Slcomfin, “from the 
negligence or conmvnnce of tliu guards, 
or the Irish oftheofBeers uf such courts 
to avoid the co^t of maintaining- them." 

t ActXVHI. of 1843. 

1 Since tlio British Government in 
India have entered more he.irtiJj" into 
the great ivork of extirpating Tlniggcc 
and Dakoitee, and have not only issued 
specific enactment?, hut appointed an 
especial and independent Depart mentto 
carry out these enactments, the native 
princes nnd chiefs have rendered ua 
more assistance than they were wont 
to do, when the detection and appre- 
liension of Thugs and Dakoits rvaa left 
to the ordinary civil establishments. 
Indeed, before the adoption of these 
special measures, it ivas often found n 
work of difUeulty to obtain the hearty 
co-operation of a British Itesident at a 
native Court, ivho felt that to commu- 
nicate with the Court respecting tiie 


contemplated seizure of n gang of Da- 
koits was to thwart the undertaking 
ffor if tho Court knew, the Aumils 
knew; and if tlie Auniils knew, theDa- 
Icoitsknew what rias goingonj, and yet 
was im willing to co-operate without the 
consent of the Court An example of 
this is wortli giving. In J 823, the widow 
of n jemadar of Dakoits v ent to the 
judge at Cawnporc, and stating that she 
iiad been refused her legitimate Bhare of 
the xdunder taken hy her late husband's 
associates, boldly denounced the pang 
to the British functionary. A certain 
village in the Ondc territory was named 
ns the place in wliich property captured 
in several Dakoitees would be found, 
and the houses of the receivers were 
indicated by tbe ivoman. Immediately 
afterwards the judge, under cover of a 
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Thus aided by special legislatiye pro^visionsj Colonel 
Sleeman and his colleagues set to work as vigorously for 
the extirpation of the Bndduck, and other professional 
robber-gangSj as they before had done for the extirpation 
of the Thugs, and, learned in all the mysteries of the 
craft, and aided by professional approvers, they hunted 
down large gangs, culled new approvers fcom. the list ot 
detected culprits, and carried on the war with remark- 
able success. And whilst in the upper provinces of 
Bengal these energetic ofS-cers were thus vigorously em- 
ployed, in the lower provinces htr. Dampier, the Super- 
intendent of Bolice, with one or two of the old assistants 
in the Thuggee Department, were about the same excel- 
lent work. But although the haunts of a large number 
of robber-gangs were beaten up, and Dakoits were cap- 
tured and catalogued by hundreds, Dakoitee was not 
suppressed- I do not underrate the services of Sleeman 
and his detective police. Those services were verj’’ great. 
An immense deal of good was accomplished. If they did 
nothing else, they drew away the veil which shroiided 
the mysteries of Dakoitee. TVe have advanced a long 
way towards the cure of a disease when we have learnt 
thoroughly to understand it, I believe that Dakoitee is 
now thoroughly understood. But the “ Department 
did much more than this — they actually captured (as I 
have said) and either punished or turned into approvers 
vast numbers of Dakoits.*" But, like all men of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, they were run away with by an 
idea. The idea -was a new and a strildng one. It was 

Oa returning to Cairnpore the judge, tactiment had not proceeded tVir, vben 
ongor to turn the information he had the Resident’s heart faded him, and 
obtained to good account, ■\rrote to the after a march or tirD tbo detaohment 
Ucsident at Lncknoi'r, suggesting to ^raa recalled.- — [JIX.5. IVotes.^ 
him to send out a detachment of local * The approvers themselves are con- 
troops to aid the agents of the civil victs. Sentence is passed upon them, 
officer in the capture of the gang. Tlie hut not carried jnto effect. Tlicj' are 
Resident consented not -without some indulgently treat-ed, hut of real liberty 
scruple, and the Xazir was sent vrith they have none. They are, in fact, 
the woman to accompmy the party and prisoners at large, for life, 
point out the offenders. JJut the de- 
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the gi'eat idea of the hereditary robber*tiibes of India. 
It was a very important and. a deeply-interesting subject, 
blit they gave themselves too exclusively to it. This 
matter of the professional robber-castes was a great 
feature of Daboitee, but it did not in itself constitute Da- 
boitee, Sleeman and Ids associates stmclr at tire rob- 
ber-castes, and I believe that they were weB-nigh ex- 
tinguished. At all events, as gi'eat brothei'hoods of 
Clime, they wrere utterly broben up and dispersed. 

Still Dakoitee was not suppressed. Subdued in. one 
form and in one part of the coimtry, it seemed to 
tube a new shape and to break out in another place. 
The general effect of such measures is to urge the evil, 
against which they ai’e directed, into more remote 
demonstrations — to drive the offenders into distant 
parts of the emphe, to cany on their depredations be- 
yond the reach of central supenision. Thus, some Httle 
time ago, when there was a. gi’eat outciy against the 
practices of the London beggars, and these professional 
mendicants were, for a time, hunted out of the metropolis, 
it was observed b}’' all dwcBers in the home counties that 
there was a vast increase of rural mendicity. Butin 
Bengal the effect was du'ectlv the reverse of this. L>a- 
koitee, like Government, began to centralise itself, and 
Calcutta was surrounded by banditti. The men consti- 
tuting these gangs did not apparently belong to tlie here- 
ditaiy roliber-tribes of India, They seemed rather to 
make up an indistinct and heterogeneous cotmtatus 

than a great homogeneous guild or brotherhood. WJietber 
these gangs were parfcty composed of men who had lost 
then: occipjation in the provinces, and, unable any longer 
to preserve their aiistocratic exclusiveness, had fused 
themselves into the general mass of Dakoitee,^ and re- 
siomed themselves to the usual conditions of that misfortune 

*■ It \rouid appear frotn tlr. W'au- seen on itriting tin's, ihat tliej were. — 
cliope’g last report, wliich I had not See p. 412. 
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wliicTi is said to brino; tosretber strange bed-fellows, I do 
not pretend to know ; bnt I grieve to say tliat an alarming 
hicreasG of Dakoitee in tbe lower provinces of Bengal 
lias recently manifested itself, and tliat only last year 
ccan^-Tobbers were swarming* in a state of intense ac- 
tivity, under tbe walls of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

It was at tbe commencement of tbe year 1852, 
that tbe Superintendent of Police in tbe lower pro- 
duces of Bengal submitted to Government a letter re- 
ceived from bir. Wancbope, "magistrate of Hoogbly, 
“forwarding a bst of 287 Palcoits concerned in 83 Da- 
koitees.” In this letter tbe magistrate reported that tbe 
287 Dakoits mentioned by liis approvers were connected 
with only tliree gangs ; and be added, that be know at 
least thirty-five gangs committing similar depredations 
witlma fifty miles of Calcutta. Ol‘ tbe Dakoits whom be 
bad catalogued bis approvers could give him no detailed 
account ; unlike the Budduck and ILbejnck approvers, 
they seldom knew tbe parentage dr caste of tbeii* confede- 
rates ; bnt it was ascertained that, for tbe most part, they 
bad come from some Mofassil village, which tbej^ occa- 
sionally visited, and located themselves in Calcutta or 
Chandemagore. To arrest tbe progress of tbe evil, it 
was now suggested by tbe Superintendent of Police tbat 
a Commissioner for tbe suppression of Dakoitee in Lower 
Bengal sbonldbe appointed, armed, with special powers, to 
operate under tbe provisions of tbe Act (XXIV. of 1 8 43) 
for tbe suppression of professional Dakoits, belonging to 
certain tribes systematically employed in carrying on 
their lawless pursuits. “I feel perfectly convinced,” be 
added, tbat unless tbe Xhugg-ee svstem is brought into 
operation agamst these gaugs, we shall fail in putting 
them doivn.” 

Portmiately, it was not difficult to name nn officer well 
qualifie'd for tbe performance of this important work. 
Tbe Hoogbly magistrate, who bad sent in the list of 287 
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DakoitSj was just the man for such au eiitei’prise. Mr. 
Wauchope, an officer of rare energy and intelligence, had 
stndied well the habits and pnicticesof the Dalcoits, and had 
a Ifu'ge acquaintance with the personal composition of the 
principal gangs in the neighbourhood of his court. On one 
occasion a notorious Oakoit chief was brought up hcfore 
him under an assumed name. The man loudly declared 
Ids innocence — protested he had never been concerned 
ill Dakoitee of any kind, or even suspected of such an 
offence. Jlr. Wauchope heard him out, and then laugh- 
ingly replied tliat the storj^ wms doubtless a very good 
one, but that it was not good enough for him — that he 
knew something more about the matter; that the man, 
to his certain knowledge, had been arrested under such 
a name, as concerned in such a Dakoitee, by the magis- 
trate of the twenty-foim Pergunnahs, and again in Howrah, 
under another name, for participation in another Dakoitee ; 
that his real name was so-and-so, but that, to distmguish 
him from another Dakoit of the same name, he went by 
a certain nickname in the gang — and by that niclaiame 
Mr. W auchope called him. Astonished and alarmed hy 
this display of knoivledge — -all his secret liistory thus lai*d 
bare by one whom he had thought to cozen in the old 
way, by hard hung — the unhappy man felt that he was 
at the mercy of the English magistrate, and cried out, 
“Pardon me, my lord ; I am ready to tell you all I know.’' 

It was plain that this was the kind of man to deal with 
the old Pengal Dakoits, of whom it was truly said that 
“ they would jiever confess unless they saw that they 
were in the hands of a man from whom there was little 
or no hope of escape.” So Mj-. Waucliope was recom- 
mended for the office of Special Commissioner for the 
suppression of Dakoitee, and Government sanctioned the 
a])p ointment/' But although the man was ready, the 

' Tlic appointment was made on tlio one j ear, to be reported ou at tbe ex- 
2Cth of April, 1852, experimontuRy for pir.ntion of that period. 
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Act Tsras not. A question liad arisen, in the course of 
tlie preceding yeaa', as to wlietlier Act XXIV. of 1843"^" 
, could be brought into operation against the Dakoit 
bands of Lower Bengal; for although the wording of the 
two first sections was of a general character, and seemed 
to include in tlieir proAsions all kinds of Lakoits prac- 
tising in the Company’s territories, the preamble only spe- 
cified certam tribes of professional robbers; and to these, 
therefore, the operation of the Act, strictly interpreted, 
might he Ihnited. The principal judicial authorities were 
at variance on the subject, and the supreme Government 
had expressed its unwillingness to alter the existing law 
unless it were clearly shown by a judicial decision that 


its provisions were insiiificient. It was proposed, there 
fore, that the legality of the application of the Act in 
question to the case of ordinary 'Dakoits should be tested 
by certain trials in the Hooglily Court, and the decisions 
of the Sudder thereupon. This, however, did not go far 
to solve the ambiguity. One man tvas tried under the 


douhtfiil Act, and the »S«ddec Coui't sentenced him to be 


transported for life. But it was understood that tlie 


judges were not all of one opinion on the subject ; and it 
was possible, therefore, that tlie next case might meet 
Trith a different fate. 


In the mean while, however, the attention of Govern- 
ment had been called, through another channel, to the 
alarming increase of crime in the lower provinces of 
Bengal. A pericion had been received Aom several 
respectable inhabitants of the districts of Burdwan, 
Uooghly, and Xishuaghui', setting forth that thefts and 
gaug-robheries had increased to such an extent that there 
was a general feehng of insecurity throughout the 
country — an evil mainly to be attributed to the in- 
efficiency of the police, and especially the village watch. 
This was not an appeal likely to be disregarded. An Act 


See an/e, page 404. 
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^‘for the further repression, of Bakoity and other crimes 
in the lower provinces of Bengal” was drafted^ and 
read for the iii'st time on the 27fch of June, 1851. The 
preamble set forth that, “ whereas Dakoitees and other 
heinous crimes ai’e of frequent occurrence witliin certain 
zillahs of the Presidency of Port William, hi Bengal, and 
whereas it lias been doubted whether the laws in force 
against Dakoits and professional robbers can be put in 
force, except in tlic case of those who belong to certain 
tribes referred to in the preamble to Act XX .flk, 1843, 
and it is expedient that such doubts be removed, and 
tliat further provision be made for the more regular and 
due appointment of the village wmtehmen and the hrst 
section decreed that “the provisions of Act XXIY., 1843, 
shall apply to and be put in force against all persons be- 
longing, or who have at any time belonged to, or robbed 
in company, with any gang of persons associated for the 
purpose of practising robbery or extortion, and every 
such person shall be deemed a Dakoit witliout reference 
to the tribe or caste to which lie belongs.” 

The results of Mr. Wauchope’s appomtmeut, as hu as 
they are yet apparent, are of the most satisfactory land. 
He was appointed provisionally for a year, and ordered 
to report progress upon the expiration of it. In the 
mean while the accoimts, which he has furnished to his 
immediate superior, are of the most satisfactor}” com- 
plexion. He reports, wdthin the first six montlis of his 
operations, a very large diminution of crime. He lias 
hunted down and broken up some extensive gang.s; and 
the , immediate result of his active measures is, that the 
number of ascertained cases of Bakoitee wdthhi his juris- 
clictLon ai'e shown, in 1852, to be onlv one-half of those 
which were committed wnrhin a corresponding period of 
the preceding year ; and seveiit 3 '-fi.ve per cent, less than 
those, within a similar space of time, just before his 
assumption of office in the spring of last year. But there 
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is one great impediment to complete and permanent 
success j wliicli jMr. ’Wauctioj^e reports to the Supcrin- 
tendent of Police. Speaking of the detailed results of 
his labors, he says ; In. all, about 1250 men have 
been denoimced as Dakoits — 131 have been arrested ; 
17 of them ffoni Calcutta ; almost all of these are 
?^ell-kno^vll Dakoits, driven by the Mofussil Police to 
take slielter there. The arrest of so many criminals' in 
Calcutta has dispersed the gangs in that city, hut un- 
fortunately they have not far to go for a place of 
refuge. The Tiunch settlement of Chaiidemagore is 
now swarming nith Dakoits driven from Calcutta, or 
the remnants of hlofussil gangs. Prom the Trench 
territory they sally out and commit depredations in 
^ the neiglibom’ing districts. They are perfectly safe, be- 
cause, having for the most part assumed false names, 
1 cannot call on the Trench authorities to deliver them 
up. Neither enn my people follow them into the foreign 
territory to discover their jdaces of concealment.”^ 
Sere then the matter rests for the present. The 
result of all our recent efforts for tbe suppression of 
Dakoitee seems to be this — ^that very much has been 
done to break up, and indeed to exterminate, the great 
dexnndational leagues, consisting of members of robber- 
castes, often entirely comjjosed of men of one caste, 
■which have been from generation to generation go- 
verned by fixed laws and observant of ancient religions 
usages — that the more regular and complicated ma- 
chinery of predatoriol crime which the Puddneks 
and Tiiejucks, and other cognate tribes, had long kept 
in vigorous action, now either moves languidly, or not 
at all. And so far, Sleema.n and his associates have 
done great tilings, and rendered life and X)^opertx’- 
more secure in the pimdnccs of Dpper India. But to 

Wauchopci fo Superinicjidcnt of Police, Loiccr Frovinces, Dccenther 2, 18.^2. 
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establish a reign of terror among any class of criminals 
in one part of a counti’y, is natoaily to diave them 
into another. Many were couTicted and punished ; 
many, it is to be hoped, alaimed by the new dangers 
which sniTOunded their profession, fell back upon 
the peaceful calling of the husbandman. Eut some, 
it seems, of the scattered fragments of the great 
leagues which had hoen broken up in the Mofassil, 
sought a place of safety under the walls of the Su- 
preme Com’t of Calcutta. There they were met hy 
a vigorous and experienced Company’s ofdeer, who, 
armed with new powers under a special Act of the 
Eegislature, soon assured them that they had mis- 
calculated their chances of immimity in that part of 
the world, Aoiother resting-place was, therefore, to be 
sought ; and they fotmd it in the Erench settlement 
of Ohandeniagore. They laiew that they were not 
safe within the Company’s territoiies, and they 
found a little slip of foreign land whereon to locate 
themselves out of reach of the Company’s officers. 
Eakoitee seems now to be in a desperate strait, and 
I doubt whether it nill ever he restored to its old 
vitality and vigor. 

Ever since we havm bad any connexion vnth the in- 
teinal administration of India., Dakoitee has been the 
curse of tbc country. There is notliiug more difficult 
to ascertain coireetly than the statistics of crime. It 
is almost impossible to discriminate between an in- 
crease or decrease of committed offences and an in- 
crease or decrease of detected ones, Wliat appeal’s to 
be the increased crnninalitj^ of tlio people may, after 
all, be only the increased vigilance of the police. I see 
little room to doubt that throughout the coimtry gene- 
rally Eakoitee has greatly decreased, Ev'cn if there 
liad been no improvement in tbe police, our unxiroved 
revenue-svstems would bv^ tliemsehns hare sufficed to 

V t.* 
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diminisli Dakoitee. Although there doubtless Trere 
gangs of Iiereditaiy robbei’s, who, dehgbtmg in. their 
profession, and prond of tfaeii* descent, were born and 
bred to be Dakoif s, and foEowed the hereditary calling 
irrespectively of ah the ordinaiy inducements to crime 
and of ah accidental circumstances, there were many 
others who were driren to it, in hard famine times, 
who took to it when agricnltm'e was precarious and 
provisions were scarce — the relatives or connexions, 
perhaps, of members of rohher - castes, who were 
easily persuaded in such seasons to adopt a service 
which could not fail, so long as there was any property 
to be plundered. And the members of the robber- 
castes themselves, who were often agriculturists as weft 
as depredators, were ronsed into imwonted activity 
when the crops were failing aronnd them. At all 
events, it has been ascertained, beyond all question, 
that, in seasons of scarcity, Dakoiteo has always in- 
creased. Now, as the tendency of om revenue-systems 
has been to develop the resomnes of the country and 
to prevent the oceun’cnce of these seasons of scm'city, 
it is reasonable to believe that Dakoitee must, have 
subsided, to some extent, undei’ the healing iuiiueiice 
of general prosperity’'. HEiatsoerer has a tendency to 
civilise the people must diminish si7ch an oril as this. 

That Dakoiteo is far less insolent and violent in its 
demonstrations — far less sangumaiy and unscmpnlous, 
and less openly defiant of authority, than in the early 
■days of our administra'fcion, is a fact that admits of no 
dispute. Dakoitee is now in comparatively few cases 
attended with minder. At the close of the last cehtmy 
it was no uncommon thing for gangs of Dakoits to 
Ivill, ivith brutal torture, the unhappy wretches whom 
they had plundered, to hack their bodies to pieces, 
and to hang the bloody trophies of their successful 
crime on the neighbonriug trees, as they passed on 
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to commit new atrocities, fluslied with Tictory, and 
carrying eyorytliing insolently hefore them. 

It may he said that, after all, n-^hat I hare Tvritten 
only goes to show that Dakoitec has not been sup- 
pressed. It is very true that we fotincl Dakoitee in 
India, and that if we were to q^nit the countiy to- 
morrow, we should leare it there. AU that I hare 


attempted to show is the increased vigor and policy 
of oiu' measures, and the symptoms of eventual suc- 
cess which have recently been developed. Much, 
indeed, has been done, earnestly and wisely, for the 
suppression of tliis monster e'^dl, vithin the last twenty 
years of om’ rale. But it is no easy tiling to abolish 
crime,” Even in the best-governed coimtiies, and 
uith the most elaborate detective establishments, the 
science of crime is perfected under the veiy eyes of the 
police. The gmatest evils that can exist under the 
sim. are seen, known, and miderstood by our detective 
force, and yet notliing can he done to eradicate the 
disease with which they are so familiar A 


* Tate, for ciramplo, the following 
melancholy fact in the last annual re- 
port of ?>Ir, the Chaplain of 

Newgate: — “It is a fact much to he 
rogretted that the metropolis contains 
gangs of men who not only live to- 
gether for the purposes of stealing, but 
who educate young persons of profli- 
gate Iiahits in the most ready and dex- 
terous methods of Btcaiing. Some are 
instructed how to pick pockets, others 
how to use false keys and picklocks, 
some, not fy advanced iu crime, are 
induced to give information and to pro- 
cure inipreasions of valuable kc3’B. The 
law against such persona is not yet 
strong enough. Youth suck as I kavc 
referred to are clothed by their em- 
ploj'crs as well as if they -ucrc the 
cinldrcn of respectable parents. They 
are fed extravagantly and indulged la 
nee. Some are taken to nil the large 
yivni? and places of fashionable resort 
in the kingdom, and obt.iin gre.at plun- 
der by their skill In picking pockets. 
I hey are so dressed and so tauglit that 
in first-class railway carriage's, on the 


platfonna, in the pump-rooms, and at 
concerts, they disarm Biispicion, The 
detective police aviU readily point out 
to the magistrates ECver.iI establish- 
ments for such education in different 
parts of the metropolis, some of which 
are visited bj' them almost daiy iu 
consequence of their notorious charac- 
ter. In some of them as many as 20 
or 30 boys Jinve been, and probably 
arc now, kept in constant occupation, 
well fed, handsomely clothed, stricth' 
guarded and taken out bv tho elder 
offenders, and by them violently beaten 
if they give anj' information to others 
or umbrage to their thievish masters 
These persons .are frequenth- seen ba- 
the detective police, who know their 
names and nicknames, and watch their 
movements, hut have no power until 
some overt act is committed, to put a 
stop to tiieir iniquity. Men and boys 
of tins dangerous character am seldom 
convicted of great crimes, wliich cir- 
cumstance sho\i3 that a distinction 
should be made between great crimes 
and great crimmals." 
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There is one g;rc'at diSicitLty ■with which in India^ 
they whose duty it is to endeavour to suppress Da- 
koitee, have to contend, hut of winch nothing bi 
these days of a Idndred character is Icnown in Engiand 
— I mean the curse of evil landlords, who harbor and 
encourage Eakoits, and gorge themselves wuth a share 
of the spoil. I cannot helx) thinking, in this case, of 
that old mythGlogiGcd simile, rrMcii did such good 
service in my school-hoy days — chawm from the story 
of Hercules and the Hydra. He had no sooner smitten 
off one head, than another sprmrg up tauntingly £s:om 
the bleeding carcase of the monster, and so he might 
have gone on for ever, if the serviceable lolas had not 
canterised the wound m'tli a Iiot non, and burnt out 
the productiveuGss of the flesh. It appears to me that 
if we would thoroughly suppress Hakoitee, so that 
smitten down in one place it may not spring up in 
another, we would do well to apply the searing-iron to 
the productive Zemindars.^" 

* It must Le Ijome iu mind that it 1 have vrritten must he regarded rather 
has ijeen my design in this chapter to an illustration of tfie subject than as 
treat of one great series of operatiouR a goneral treatise on Dakoitce. 
under the Bengal Presidency. 'Wliat 
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CHAPTER W. 

The Company’s Civil Service — Its Rise nnd Frogress — the CornAcnlUs System 
CauseE of its Exchisiveness — Hative Agency — Present State of the Service. 

In' tlie early part of tliis work 1 have briefly spoken of 
the rise of tlie Company’s service and its fii’sfc organisa- 
tion. I liave before me a copy of the &st complete list 
of the Company’s civil servants ever sent home to Eng- 
land. It would not occupy half a page of this bpok. It 
was compiled in 1615; and it contains thirty-trvo names. 
Twenty- one of these were factors, and the rest “ attend- 
ants on the factory.” They were stationed at four diiferent 
places. The civil servants of the Company are now spread 
all over the Regulation Provinces of India; and instead of 
managing the trade of a few petty factories, preside over 
the internal administration of an immense Empire. 

Warren Hastings turned the merchants into revenue- 
collectors. Lord ComwojUis turned them into judges. 
The natives of India were thus stripped, little by little, 
of all the olBces they had held under the Moguls. The 
new men so employed were doubtless better than their 
predecessors. The system was influitely better than any 
which had preceded it. The system, indeed, was better 
than the men; and it kept the men gi'eatly in check. 
But, after all, it was only an experiment, and the wonder 
is that, all things considered, both the men and the sys- 
tem did not tuna out much worse than they did. 

2 E 
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There was one thing wliich, more than any other, se- 
cnred the gradual improvement of the Company^ civil 
servants. In the old times, their recognised pay was 
little better than a name. In England it would have 
been the merest pittance. To think that an}'- man would 
have taken a sis months’ voyage, and braved an un- 
healthy climate to earn it, was simply an absurdity, 
which no man for a moment entertained. The factor 
had other means of growing rich. Partly, they were 
recognised means ; partly, they were nurecognised. The 
privileges which were granted to him he generally ex- 
ceeded, and he made up for what was wanting in his 
legitimate profits by practices which are only to be 
palliated by a reference to the temptations which beset 
his career. 

But all this was in time amended. Olive and Hastings 
had both recognised the expediency of paying substan- 
tial salaries to the Company's servants, so that the temp- 
tation to grasp at illicit gains m ight be diminished, if not 
wholly removed- The civilians, in those days, were 
slowdy rising out of the pure mercantile state, and 
assuming some administrative importance. But, under 
Lord Cornwallis, the administrative chameter became 
fully developed. All the most important offices of the 
State, fiscal and judicial, were held hy the covenanted 
servants of the Company; and it was fitting that they 
should receive fixed salaries in proportion to the dignity 
of the offices which they held and the responsibilities 
entailed upon them. Even nnder the infiuenco of this 
saving change, men who had been accustomed to sit 
loosely to their obligations, were not suddenly braced 
up into a rigid observance of official propriety ; but, as 
the old men made way for a new race, who had not 
been stalled in the Augasan stable, the character of the 
service ^'eatly improved. With the morality of tlie 
men their intelligence rose also ; they began to take a 
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pride in tlieir profession and an interest in the people. 
They 'were trained and disciplined, too, for the service. 
Colleges were established for their instruction alike in 
the leaining of the East and the West; and in time they 
became not only the best paid service in the world, but 
one of the most efficient.^" 

And as the character of the English gentlemen as 
acbninistrators continued to improve, the debasement of 
the natives of India became more complete. During the 
first quarter of the present century they continued in 
a state of dreary stagnation. There was no awakening 
of the faculties — no sign of progress within or without. 
There was nothing surprising in this. The intel- 
ligence of the people of India had, for many years, 
been held in small esteem hy their rulers; and they 
were not likely to rise much above the level w^'kich had 
been practically assigned to them hy those who shaped 
the destinies of the nation. Our system, indeed, had 

jUthough I think that unclcr the the decision to a pnncliayiifc, or jury nf 
circTunstanccs ■which had juriFon in Indi.a, five persons; tvry ■\rerc chosen hj tlie 
the “ Ucgulations” were much ■^r anted pl.aintjff, two hj the defendant, and the 
to remedy the prevaoling ofEcIoi laxity, fifth by myself, from among these 
I am well jncimed to ndmit that tho- elders. I had ]>y tliis means tlie EJitis- 
roughly good men were likely to get on faction of pleasing 100,000 inhabitants, 
hotter -without them, I find the fol- ivlio only made one appeal to the 
lowing account of tlio simple style in Fuperi or Courts nt Baroche ot Bombay, 
which old Mr. Porhes, of the Bombay liras delighted with the Pimplicity of 
civil 6 err ice, administered justice in their mode of proceeding. From having 
Gcozrat about the year 1730, which been an alderman and pboriS' ntBom- 
certainly furnishes a refreshing cou- bay, and for some j'ears wom the black 
trast to one of our Eegnlation courts; — gown .as a pleader in the courts ot 
" I dedicated one day in the week, and justice at that Presidency, I was not 
mote "when necessary, to the adminis- entirely tin acquainted with Ecglish law j 
tr.ition of justice, iu which I was as- but lia'd 1 equalled Blaclistone in knovr- 
sisted by four principal Bralmu'ns; thg ledge of British jurisprudence, it would 
Cazee and three Mahomedans, con- have availed little among a people com- 
versant iu the hawe of the Koran; with pletely attached to their o’wn customs, 
Eoma respectable merchants, and tho ami influenced by the prejudices of 
heads of other enstes. These persons caste. I was, therefore, happy to ac- 
adviecd me, in doubtful cases, .and commodato myself to tlieir usages. I 
especially on pomts relating to the re- believe I may truly say that not a pre- 
ligious ceremonies and customs of the rent was ever made to an individual 
Hindoos. The carpet of justice waa belongiug to the Adnwlut, nor was a 
spread oii the large open hall of tlia court fee tmder any description ever 
Durbar, where the arbitrators nesem- exacted .” — Oricrtial Mcmo 2 rs, 
bled ; these I always attended, and, vol. ii, p. 2.} 
agreeably to ancient custom, referred 

2 E 2 
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been one of depression. Under tbe administration of 
Uorcl Corn-wallisj as I have said, all the higher ofiices of 
the State had been confeiTed on European gentlemen. — 
the Covenanted Civil Service of the Oompanj. The 
practice thus instituted had been foEowed by subsequent 
admiuistx’aturs; and the official condition of the natives, 
in course of time, had rather deteriorated tlian im- 
proved. In fact, it iras not only that the highest 
offices were conferred on the Europeans, hut that none 
but the lowest were bestowed upon the natives. There 
may have been, in 1790, some wisdom in this. Perhaps 
it wa.s not so much that Cornwallis and his advisers 
mistinisted the native, as that they mistrusted the 
European, functionaries. Cornwallis found his higher 
European agency, not in tlie state w^Mch had roused 
the energies of Olive to the great work of cleansing 
the Augjuan stable,” hut very far removed Irom the 
purity and efficiency which it has attained in the 
present day. He saw, doubtless, that the native 
functionUiy in the hemds of his European eoheag’ae, or 
superior, might become a very miscMevous tool — a 
ready-made instrument of extortion — and he de- 
termined, therefore, not to mix up the two agencies so 
perilously together. It is probable that, at that time, 
many of the liigher European judicial functionaries 
would have exerted themselves to secure the appoint- 
ment of their own tools to offices immediately beneath 
them, and by throwing upon the native judges the actual 
duty of deciding cases in which their pati’ons ivere 
interested, work the mine of corruption beneath the 
surface, and so cover the worst abuses. The native 
agent in such a ease never betrays bis employer ; so 
the Eiu-opeau functionary would have been secure. It 
may not, therefore, I say, have been mistiaist of the 
natives, so much as mistrust of the Em’opeans, which 
deterred Cornwallis and his advisers ffiom miTlng up 
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the two agencies in the general administration of the 
countiy. 

But a very different state of things presented itself 
to the Indian statesman and the Biatish legislator, 
when, forty years later, the tenns of the new Act, 
under which India was to be tlienceforth governed, 
came to he weighed and considered. The European 
Amctionaiy was then an lionest and enlightened English 
gentleman, who performed a lised duty for a fixed salary, 
who had little temptation to yield to besetting influences, 
and who would not have yielded, if he had been beset. 
There was no danger then, as far as he was concerned, 
in bringing him into immediate contact mth native 
functionaries. There uns far more likely to bo a gulf 
between the two, than any hand of fellowship between 
them. It was, at that time, indeed, as expedient as it 
was just, to give the natives of the country a larger 
shai’e in its actual administration. The system of 
exclusiveness had been pushed too far. Isew opinions, 
indeed, had taken shape before the Act of 1833, for the 
better government of India, was hot on the legislati^^e 
forge. But, in that Act, there was for the first tune a 
specific recognition of the equal claims of all classes of 
the Anglo-Indian community to employment in the 
Company’s service ; and it need not be said how gi'eat 
an impulse such a recognition was calculated to give to 
the progress of native education. 

The 87th clause of the new Act in wliich this piin- 
ciple was embodied was brief, but emphatic. It went 
straight to the point : — "And he it enacted,” it said, 
" that no native of the said territories, nor any natural 
horn subject of his jMaJesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his rehgion, place of hiifh, descent, color, 
or any of them, be disabled Aoin holding any place, 
office, or employment, under the said Company, 

There wns notliing in the whole Act, viewed in all 
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HaJied significance, more important tlian tMs ; btit it 
•was sometliing wliicb. in effect miglit liave a inigli-ty 
inffnence upon tlie fiitnre administration o£ Britisii 
India,, or it migtit be a more nnliity. It was obvions 
tliat tlie mere removal of legal disabilitiesj whatever 
sliape tiiey may bave taken before, would not open 
tbe Mgiier offioas of tbe State to any class of men, so 
long as tbere were otber barriers to tbeir admission, 
just as operative as thoiigb tbey were constructed by 
an Act of Parliament. The primary effect of the 
clause was, of course, to ^ hands of the 

Court of Phectors a discretionary power to confer 
writer ships and cadetships on young P ajpoots or 
Parsees. Everything, -therefore, depended upon their 
practical interpretation of the law. Put the Act of 
Parliament, though it opened the services to men of 
all colors and creeds, did not remove one other great 
disability. It did not open the doors of office to in- 
competent candidates for admission. There were, 
henceforth, to be no external disqualifications. The 
disqualifications were to be all from rvithin. It was, 
in any view of the case, a matter of the gravest im- 
portance in the eyes of the Com’t of directors, and 
one to which it was incumbent on them to give the 
profoundest consideration. They did give it this con- 
sideration ; and having maturely formed their opinions, 
they placed them on record, and forwarded them to 
the supreme Government of India. They decided that 
if, as they believed they were justified in assuming, the 
people of India were not yet ripe for employment in 
the highest branch of the public service, it was 
clearly the duty of their rulers to reuder them so with 
the utmost possible despatch. It "was desirable, thev 
said, that by the improvement of the native mind the 
people of India should be qualified to compete at no 
disadvantage with their Em’opean competitors. TMs 
is the language of the Comt : 
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Bj clause 87 of the Act, it is provided hat no person, by 
reason of his birth, creed, or color, shall be disqualified from 
holding any ofEce in our service. 

It is fitting that this important enactment should he under- 
stood, in order that its full spirit and intention may be transfused 
through our -wIioIg system of administration. 

You vdll obseive that its object is not to ascertain qualification, 
but to remove disqualification. It docs not breai: down or de- 
range the scheme of our Government as conducted principally 
through the instrumentality of our regular servants, Civil and 
Military. To do this would be to abolish, or impair the rules 
which the Legislature has established for securing the fitness of 
the functionaries in whose hands the main duties of Indian ad- 
ministration are to be reposed ; rules, to which the present Act 
inahes a material addition in the provisions relating to the 
College at Hayleybury, but the meaning of the enactments we 
take to be, that there shall be no governing Caste in British 
India, that whatever other tests of qualification may be adopted, 
distinctions of race or religion shall not be of the number ; that 
no subject of the King, whether of Indian, or British, or mixed 
descent, shall be excluded, cither from the posts usually conferred 
on our nneovenanted servants in India, or from the covenanted 
service itself, provided he be otherwise ebgible, consistently with 
the rules, and agreeably to the conditions, observed and exacted 
in the one case and in the other. 

In the application of this principle, that which wdU chiefly fall 
to your share, will be tlie employment of natives, whether of the 
whole or the mixed blood, in official situations. So far as re- 
spccts the former class, we mean natives of the whole blood, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that the purposes’of the Legislature have, 
in a considerable degree, been anticipated. You will know, and 
indeed have in some important respects corried into effect, om: 
desire that natives should be admitted to places of trust, aa freely 
and extensively as a regard for the due discharge of the functions 
attached to such places will permit. Even judicial duties of 
magnitude and importance are now confided to their hands, 
partly, no doubt, from considerations of economy, but partly also 
on the principles of a liberal and comprehensive policy, still, a 
line of demarcation, to some extent in favor of the natives, to 
some extent in exclusion of them, has been maintained. Certain 
offices are appropriated to them ; from certain others they are de- 
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ban-ed; not because these latter beloug to the covenanted ser- 
vice, and the former do not belong to it ; but professedly on tbe 
ground that the average amount of native q^ualificationa can be 
presumed only to rise to a certain limit. It is this line of demar- 
cation which the present enactments ohbterates, or rather, for 
which it substitutes another, wholly irrespective of the distinction 
of race.^. Fitness is henceforth, to be the criterion of eligibility. 

To this altered rule it will be necessary that you should, both 
in your acts and your language, conform. Practically, perhaps, 
no very marked difference of results will be occasioned. The 
distinctions between situations allotted to the covenanted service, 
and all other situations of an ofRcial or public nature, will remain 
generally ag at present. 

Into a more particular consideration of tlie effects that may 
result from the great principle which the Legislature has now for 
the first time recognised and established, we do not enter, be- 
cause we would avoid disquisition of a speculative nature. Put 
there is one practical lesson, which, often, as we have on former 
occasions inculcated it on yon, the present subject suggests to us 
once more to enforce. While, on the one hand, it may be an- 
ticipated that the range of public situations accessible to the 
native and mixed races, will gradually be enlarged, it is, on .the 
other hand, to be recoileoted that, as settlers from 32urope find 
their way into the country, tJris class of persons will , probably 
famish candidates for those very situations to which the natives 
and mixed race will have admittance. Men of European enter- 
prise and education will appear in the field, and it is bj^ the 
prospect of tins event that we are led particularly to impress the 
le sson already alluded to, on your attention. In every view it is 
important tliat the indigenous people of India, or those among 
them who by their habits, character, or position, may be Induced 
to aspire to office, should, as far as possible, be qualified to meet 
their European competitors. Hence there arises a powerful ar- 
gument for the promotion of ever^’’ design tending to the im- 
provement of the natives, whether by conferring on them the 
advantages of education, or bj*' diffusing among them the treasures 
of science, knowledge, and moral culture. For these desirable 
results, we are well aware that you, like ourselves, are anxious j 
and we doubt not that, in order to impel you to increased ex- 
cition for the promotion of them, .yon will need no stimulant 
beyond a simple reference to the considerations we have here 
suggested. 
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AVliile, hovrever, Tve entertiiin these wishes and opinions, we 
musfc guard against the supposition that it is chiefly by holding 
out means and opportunities of official distinction, that we espect 
our Goverament to henefit the milliong subjected to their au- 
tliority. Wo have repeatedly expressed to you a very diflerent 
sentiment. Facilities of official advaiicenient can little affect the 
hulk of the people under an^j- Government, and perhaps least 
under a good Government. It is not by holding out incentives 
to official ambition, hut by repressing crime, by securing and 
guarding property^ hy creating confidence, by ensuring to in- 
dustry the fruit of its labor, by protecting men in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their rights, and in the unfettered exercise 
of their faculties, that Governments beat minister to the public 
wealth and happiness. In effect, tlie free access to office is chiefly 
valuable when it is a part of general freedom,*^ 

Ever since this admirable letter was ■written, the natives 
of India have had a larger aud a larger shai-e in the tid- 
ministrative agenc}'' of the countr}’-, and have been better 
qualified to maintain their official position. The system, 
as no-w established, is this. The lowest gi-ade of judicial 
officers is that of the “ Moonsiff.” He is selected from, 
among persons -adio have passed an examination before a 
local Committee, and is approved by a Sudder Commit- 
tee at the Presidency. He is empowered to try suits to 
the amoimt of 301 His salary never amounts to more 
than 2001. a year.f From these Moonsiffs the next higher 
grade of judicial officer's. — the Sudder Aumeens — -axe 
chosen. Their jurisdiction extends to suits of lOOd. 
Their salary rauges from 240/. to 420/. a year. From 
these Sudder Aumeens the principal Sudder Aumeens 
are chosen. There is, at present, no limit to the juris- 
diction of this latter class. 

Tiro administration of civil justice is at present al- 
most entir'ely in the hands of these native officers. 
Appeal lies from the lower to the higher grades. But 
in respect of all suits above 500/., whether tried by 

77w Court of Directors io tho f TIig sal.irica of tic Myoasifi's, how- 

vernment of Jmficr, Dscemltr, 1634. — e^er, are likely ere long to be raised. 
MS. Records. 
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the Principal Sudder Aiuneenj or hy the European 
ZiUah judged the appeal is only to the Sudder Oonrt, 
or chief tribunal, dhe Principal Sndder Aunieens are 
thus placed on a level with the liigbest Enropean 
fxmctionai'ies, except the Sndder judges, with this re- 
servation, however, that the Enropean judge has the 
power of withdrawing any suits from the native conids, 
and trying them in his own. 

In the dispensation of criminal justice the natives of 
India, have less share, hut they are not wholly ex- 
cluded from it. A class of deputy magistrates has 
been established, the members of which are sometimes 
vested by the local Governments with the same powers 
as are possessed by the European magistrates. In 
this capacity they aa*G competent to pass sentences ex- 
tending to impriso nm ent for three years. 

Beyond this the power of the European magis- 
trates does not extend. All cases demanding se- 
verer punishment are sent to the Sessions judge, 
who is empowered to sentence to 11 years'" impri- 
sonment. If tins extent of punishment does not 
appear to meet the criminality of the case, it is 
sent, with a written letter from the Sessions judge, 
stating his opinions, to the chief eriminal court, or 
Sndder !N^izamnt Adawlut. If the Sndder judges con- 
cur in the opinions of the lower court-, and the offence 
is not one demanding the punishment of death, it is 
sufficient for one judge to try the case. If he dis- 
sents from that opimon, or ca^iitaL punishment seems 

to be demanded, the case is heard by two iudges on the 
bench. 


On the whole, it may be said that the extended em- 


^ In all such ca';es, TrlicCipr Driginal 
suits or Hppeuls, tlic Europenn judge is 
competent to irithdraTr the case from 
tliG court of tite piincipaJ Sudder 
Aumeen, and dispose of it himself — 
hut in cither c.ose the appeal lies only 
to the Sndder. Very fev,' original 


suits, however, are decided by the 
European judges. It ’would appear irom 
offic3.al Btatiqticg, tli.at under tbe Go- 
Tomment of the North- Western Ero- 
vinccs, in I8‘t9, only £0 original suits 
irere so decided, vrtulst nearly 45,000 
Tvore decided by the nativo judges. 
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ployment of native agenc 3 '' in tlie administration of 
justice has worked as well as there was reason to expect 
. — but not so well as to lead an 3 ’ unprejudiced observer to 
believe that in not tlarowing open the doors of ofSce more 
um-eservedl}' to them any great mistake has been com- 
mitted. It appeal's to me that nothing can be sounder 
in thcoiy, or more beneficial in practice, than the S3''5tem 
by which a people, long deprived of power, are gradually 
restored to it. The process of restoration can hardly 
be too gradual. We need look for no better proof that 
the Court of Directors, when revievdng the tamo us 87 th 
clause, did not look too disparagingly upon the qua- 
Irfications, and too grudgingl 3 '' upon the claims of theii* 
native servants, than the fact that the passage I have 
quoted, though -wiitten twenty years ago (and those 
3 'ears have witnessed great improvement in the moral 
and inteiiectual character of this class of Government 
enij^Joi/es), is as applicable to the present state of things 
as if it had been written to-day. 

The admission of the natives of India to the highest 
offices of the State is simply a question of time. “ I 
believe,” said a distinguished member of the Company’s 
service, f before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that om- mission in India is to quahfy tliem for 
governing themselves. I say, also,” he continued, “ that 


Wr. HalliJay, irbo has had t]ic best 
opportunities of observing the 'srorking 
of tliis system of native agencj’, and 
irliosc testimony is entitled to great 
'weight, 'when asked by the Committee 
of the House of Commons “Is the 
impression npoa tho minds of tiie na- 
tives of India generally, that the law 09 
it is, is impartially and honestly ad- 
min istcred by the authorities who 
jamlnititer it ?” rephod, “Speaking of 
the native courts, that is to eay of the 
courts presided over by natives, v.dth- 
oufc desiring to attribute to tliom faults, 
I must say that at present, owing to the 
long experience of the natives of tho 
corruptibility of their own countrymen, 
and tlieir great want of confidence in 


them as compared with tlic confidence 
they have acquired in tho Europeans, 
there is not generally in the minds of 
the natives such a compieto reliance 
upon the impartiality and incorrupti- 
hiUty of the courts under native judges 
as could be irisbed; hut I believe it will 
grow up in the course of time, espe- 
cially as the courts thcmKelies 'within 
my observation tmd kuo'vvledge have 
manifestly improved in regard to in- 
tegrity nnd trustw orthinesg, and ns the 
natives know and see them to improve, 
their suspioions of course 'uill he lulled, 
and they will grnduuUy acquire in them 
tho Earuo confidence that they have in 
the courts presided over by Europeans.” 
t Mr. HaUiduy. 
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tlie measures of tlie Govemmentj for a munber of years 
past, have been advisedly directed to so q^ualifying them, 
vfitbout tbe sHghtest reference to any remote conse- 
quences upon our adromistratioii.'’ Long before it be- 
came their duty to revievr the clauses of the Act of 
1833, the Court of Directors had continually exhorted 
their servants in India to prepare, through the agency 
of improved s^'stems of education, the natives of the 
conn try for higher orScial positions than they had yet 
been qualilied to hold. And these exhortations had 
not been thrown a’^vay. "What the ultimate effect of these 
great educational measures must be, it is not difElcult to 
conjectnre. Oiu mission ■will be fulfilled sooner or 
later. The only question is a question of time. 

In the mean while, though the administrative agency 
to "which the internal management of the coimtiy is en- 
trusted is not without inherent defects, it seems to be a 
matter of extremest difficulty to suggest a safe substitute 
for it. There has been an outcry raised of late against 
the Company’s courts and the Comxjany’s judges; but 
some of the best antlioritics are of opinion that the 
natives of the country have unlimited confidence in both.*^' 
There may, perhaps, be some local exceptions, and in- 
stances of occasional malversation have from time to time 
been made public. But in almost every case in which a 
civil servant of the Company has been charged with cor- 
, rupt practices, a brother civilian has been the accuser. 
There is no effort to screen the delinquent, but rather an 

* I'.'ilrc, for cramp] e, the following a*; to the noutencss and intelligeiice of 
p.iss.egc from Mr, HtiUida 3 -’s cvidonce some of the judges; and I dare say 
bofore the Houscof Commons: — “Have tliat, as compared with the acutettess 
Uey (tlw natirep conipletc confidence and intellig'cnce of the native judges, 

tho'se quaJjlies in the English judges 

, ' . . ■ . ' ' . are often in the minds of the natiTes at 

- . , ' . , ■ . " ' fault: bnt in the integrity, .and ii3 the 

gnty of the judges, their confidence is honest and earnest desiro of the English 
complete; Uiey have little or no notion judgesto do j n slice impartial! v bet weeu 
of the possibilify of coimpting .an Eng- man and man, the natives have the 

lishjuiige; It scarcely ever enters into highest possible confidence.’* 

Uietr imagination. Xhey may, perhaps, J^videtice^ 

have Bometiiues a diliercnce of opiriion 
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earnest desire^ ontliepnrt of tlie general body of tlie ser- 
vice, to bring Ins offences to light. As to those judicial 
inconsistencies and other hctises 'vdiicli have been cited 
so lfGel3’' from the records of the Company’s Courts in. 
Madras, it appears to me that nothing could be easier than 
to cite from the records of any courts an equal array of 
unintelligible decisions. I have a great respect for the 
Enghslz Bench, and the utmost faitiz in the honesty and 
ability vdth which justice is administered in this country; 
but if incomprebensible decisions, startling sentences, and 
furious inconsistencies are to be cited as proofs of incapa- 
city and corruption, it would not be difficult to fill a 
volume with such proofs culled from the Assize Intelli- 
gence contained in a twelvemonth’s file of a London 
journafr^ 

It is admitted that there are many defects in the 
existing system — tlmt justice is administered by men 
wanting in judicial training, perhaps with no legal habits 
of mind, and sometimes deficient in ordinary acumen. 
But there are, probably, even greater wants than these 
— a want of knovdedge of the people — knowledge of 
their character, of their language, of the habits of their 
every-day life. There is always, more or le^ss, an imper- 
fect acquaintance ivdth these things. A right knowledge 
of them is not easy to attain — we only see the outside 
of the natives, disguised for better or for worse. But 
this is an evil not peculiar to the condition of the. 
exclusive service of the Company, but inseparable from 
our position as strangers and aliens in the East. Under 
the existing sj^'Etein, indeed, it is less felt than it woxild 
be under any other. If a young man expressly educated 
for the service, taught perhaps from early boyhood to 

^ The fact is, that the printed reporb read reports of cases TvIiiL-li he has 
of a case seldom fairly repretcnt= its heard decided, and admitted that be 
merits, even ivhen it is given irith much should never have knon ii the reason of 
amplitude of detail for the amusement the decision if he had not been bimself 
of newspaper readers, Every man has in court. 
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look for-^ard to an Indian careerj proceeding to India at 
an early age, peril aps to a liome wliitlier liis fatker and 
brotherr bare preceded, bim, cannot sniScientiy enlace 
Ills interest and his affections avith the realities of Indian 
life, hoTv much less likely is one, coming at a comparatively 
mature age, fresh from the Inns of Court, to acquire a 
competent knovrledge of the things in v^liich, with all 
his advantages, the j-oung ^ivriter is avowedly deficient 
It was said by Canning, during the debates on the 
India Charter of 1813, that there could not be anything 
Tadicall 5 r -wrong in the system which had produced all 
the able Company’s servants who had given their evi- 


* I tliink that Sir EiLwanil Uyau'a 
evidence regtiTiling the appointment of 
English hamsters to Iiidnm judgeEhips 
is quite conclnsire on the snhjeet. “ I>o 
jou hoheve tiiat tie admmiBtriition of 
justice -ivoultl he improved in India by 
the aeleetion of barristers from England 
and from India for that purpose?— Z da 
not think SO; barristora from England, 
1 presume, could not go out until per- 
haps of tiie age of tironty-fLve; they 
would hardly be barristers till that 
time. J do not know what would tcront 
many barristers of that age to pxccc^ 
to India, because it is quite clear that 
upon tlieir first arrival in that country 
they would he (^uitc incompotont to 
fiU the offices of judges m the interior. 
The dry iJUng they have to learn, of 
course, i= the native languages, winch 
would not he so easily acquired at that 
age as at the euriicr age at winch civii 
servants proceed to India; they would 
have no opportunity of acquiring that 
species of judicial trammg to which 1 
have hefore alluded, namely, 'becoming 
ftim'diar V, itli the natives m the trans- 
action pf business in the various ways 
in which civil servants ohtam that 
ftmUittrity In the office of the cnllcetor, 
Eot possessing this knowledge of the 
languages, nor tljis fatuiliarity with the 
taanncTE, and nsagos, and habits uf the 
natives, I do not rec hew they could 
become efficient judges in the interior 

,«c4i ...^4 ifcremio 

of the 

' ‘ ■ ■ ■ - : ) much 

Tcquircti 3]] the ilofussil Courts, it is 
the administrative art which is eo re- 
quired, and that c-tu only atisa from 


familiarity with tbo people, :md a know- 
ledge of tliG people themselves. It is 
facts that the Court have to deal with; 
in dealing with facts in a countrt' like 
that, yon are surrounded with infinitely 
more difSculties than j'ott are liere. Hr 
the Supreme Court the opportunities 
and power of dealing rvlth facts are 
greater than in tiie hlofusBil Courts in. 
one respect; the .tudge in the Supreme 
Court, indeed, is unacquainted with the 
nativt: languages, the greatest part of 
the witnesses arc natives, spealdne tliQ 
native language; but hefors a witness 
is produced in that Court he is carried 
to the office of the attorney, the attorney 
has under him a principal native ma- 
nager, tliat native ninnDger is familiar 
with tho English and tlie ’Vernacuher 
languages; he sifts tho rvitness m the 
office, and he communicates the result 
of that to tho attorney; the attorney 
connmiuiicates it to the burrister Tho 
witness is called in Court after all this 
preliminary lifting, lie is then ovatnincd 
in Court in bis envu language, bj' inter- 
pretera. who iiimv time were men of esi- 
traoidintiry abihty,hciE cross- examined 
ofeqursemtho same way; and after that 
sifting from the commeucement at the 
attcruoy’s office, and his exauiinaticm 
and cross-examination, the judge haa 
very constantly tho greatest possibio 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
upon the endcnco so sifted. How what 
would be the position of an EngliBh 
family in the MofusBil, totally dm oid 
of aU those aids, and without tbo 
information which the civil Eervants 
acquire by tlie Epecies of training to 
wliich 1 before aUnded ?” 
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dence before tbe Parliamentary Committees. Porty 
years later the same remark mj<?lit be made,' — with this 

V O’ 

pungent addition : The system cannot be radically "wrong 
"wMcb lias produced the able Company’s servants "wliom 
the Queen’s hCnisters have selected from time to time, 
not merely to govern, the Crovn colonies, but to extrfr 
cate them from difficulties into which they have been 
thrown by the intemperance or incapacity of men who 
have not been tinined in the Indian service. When 
gi’eat colonial embarrassments arise — and they do arise 
sometimes — it is commonly to the talent, to the temper, 
to the discretion, to the drnmcss, and to the integrity of 
some servant of the Company, that the pert3lexed ilims- 
ter looks for the saving hand that is to extricate him 
from his dilemma. 

Yet these men are said to be the minions of a corrupt 
system. The patronage of the East India Comjjany, it 
is sometimes alleged, is at the bottom of all this vile mess 
of admijiistrative uncleanlmess. Tustice is put to the most 
miserable shifts that the friends of the tliirty magnates of 
Leadenh all-street may draw so many thousands a year 
from the territorial revenues of Indian and the conclu- 
sion is, that therefore the doom of the Comi; ought to 
be sealed without hesitation or delay. I am told by tlie 
Chaplain of Yewgate that the reason why, if I send a 
bank-note, or a ring, or a watcli-chaiu in a letter, it runs 
no small risk of being stolen by a letter-carrier, is that. 
“ the vacaircies in the Post-office are filled up by parties 
recommended to the Postmaster-General by members of 
Parliament.”*’ To this system Mr. Davis attributes the 

^ I may as \rell quof."' t?itJ passage to puttie serrice w-Tiere wb meet mth most 
irJueh I retbr, in Mr. J?nvis's last an- fai)iires is the post-office Post-office 
nual report • — Tire care of cases, involving, as tliej' do, not merely 

masters over tlieir servants, to inquire, a serious breacli of pubbe trust, i>tit 
from tune to time, into tlieir halwts of cases of domestic misery tbnt ballle 
life and pursuits in private, should description, have engaged my most 
tipply to the public cstahlishmcuts of earnest attention. In more than one 
tho country. The moral reputation of little pamphlet I have addressed the 
pubbe servants ought to bo talcen into dishonest parties among those employed 
consideration, hut that branch of the by tlie Post-office, in tlio hope, by some 
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frequent occurrence of a crime ‘‘ inTofroiig cases of 
domestic misery tliat baffle description.’' From tbis we 
may learn tlie great lesson, tliat a mischievous adminis* 
tiation of the patronage of the State may not only be co- 
existent with, but be fostered and enconraged by, an 
institution on which the liberties of the country are 
mainly dependent. And if letter-carriers’ appointments 
are so joiffled between Ministers and Bfembers of Par- 
liament — and to turn to another case of recent notoriety 
— ^the .great Conservative scandal of the spring of 1853 
. — Dock yard appointments are bartered for votes by 
ministerial underlings, with the knowledge of their 
chiefs — how would wiiterships and cadetships fare in 
tile same immaculate hands ? 


ennh appeal to their letter feclingB, to 
correct tlieir errors, and if possible pre- 
vent the enrne. I should like stiU more 
to be done in thi? vay-j so fur as it can, 
vithout offence and with hope of suc- 
<kfs; but I greatly fear that some por- 
tion of this unenviable distinction in 
Eort'anCs of the Post-office, cnniely, that 
0. n.’i'n.he.i: Me, c.c.vr.dcWl 9aT 

transported in that than any other de- 
partment, arises in some measure from 
the manner of their appuintment. As 
f.tr as I con learn, but I speak only 


frora mmoar, the vacancies m the Post- 
offlee nre filled up by parties recom- 
mended to the Postmaster 'General by 
members of Parliameot, It is easy to 
imagiae that for services rendered to 
thesQ gentlemen they are glad of any 
opportunity of doing a kindness for 
great zeal and activity m serving them. 

there raviy Vict rsuch a ngifi 
inquiry into the past Life and habits of 
the inon recoaimended ns seems essen- 
tial in a duty so important.” 
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PART IV. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Non-Regulatioa Provincear-Ciril aud Miiitaiy Administrators — Evils of 
Exclusj Teucss — Sindh — Defects of the purelv Militflij' System — Sir Charles 
NapiePe Goremraent — Arracan — Improvement of the Province — The Pun mb 
— The Hoard of Administration — The DaTvrGnces— Mr. Mansell— the Sub- 
ordinate Adciuiistrative Maciiincrj’- — Settlement of the Kevenue— Emanciol 
and General Results. 

I HAVE done vifcli the Regulations. I have said enough 
of the manner iu which the aifaii’s of those provinces, 
which have long been subject to our fiH;ed Revenue and 
Judicial s3csteins, aa'e adininistered by tlie civil servants 
of the Company''. There are provinces, more recently 
brought under our rule, which do not bow down to the 
letter of the Regulations, but are governed after a luder 
and simpler fashion — by an executive composed partly 
of civilians and partly of soldiers, upon a mixed system, 
into which the spirit of the Regulations is infused hi such 
a manner as to cause it to harmonise and blend itself 
with all that is good in the spirit of native institutions, 
and to be respected in the local usages of the country. 

The A’^on-Regulation Provinces are these:. — -Lfuder the 
Bengal Presidency are the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories; Jaloun and Jhansi; jMairwuaira ; Assam, Aiua- 
c-an, and the Tenasseiim provinces ; Groalpai'a ; the dis- 
tricts on the South-Western frontier, as Sumbulpore, 
Ramgurh, &c. ; the Cis-Sutlej states, including Uinbailah, 

2 E 
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LoodMaiia]i, KJijdul, IFerozepore, and tlie territory re- 
cently lield by tlie protected Sikh chiefs j and the vrhole 
country o£ the Punjab. These are subject to the con- 
trolling authority of the G-overnor-General, or the GrO- 
vernor of Bengal, and are adnunistered by officei’s ap- 
pointed by them. Under the government of the PTorth- 
Westem Produces are the Delira Doon ; Uumaon and 
Gurhtvai , the Entty tenitorj^ ; Ajmere; Nimanr; Jaimsar 
and Bavrur. Under the Madras ^vernment are Gan- 
jam; Vizigapatam; and Knrnool. And under the^ go- 
vernment of Bombay are Colaba, Sbidh, and Sattarah. 

The system under which the affairs of these provinces 
are administered has generally worked well. It has been 
as suGcessfal in the North-West as in the Sonth-East. 
In Arracan we have tried it for a quarter of a century, 
and the results have been as advantageous to the go- 
verned as they are honorable to the Govermnent. In 
the Punjab we arc only beginning to try it — we are in 
the first stage of the esperiment ; but the brightness of 
the dawn promises a brilliant meridian success. 

it must not, however, be assumed that, becnuse this 
less elaborate and less costly administration has answered 
every purpose of government in the provinces to which 
it has been apphed, that therefore the more elaborate 
and expensive machinery which we have set at work in 
the Regulation provinces has beeii altogether a mistake. 
The fact is, that the extension of om* empire has brought 
us closer and closer to the outskirts of civilisation, and 
that ha^mlg to do with a ruder peoxsle, we have expe- 
diently subjected them to a juder system of government. 
Bengal had been a quarter of a century in oiu hands be- 
fore Cornwallis and Barlow fi’amed their famous Regula- 
tions. But imagine what Napier in Sindh, Lawrence in 
the Punjab, Dlxou in Mairwarra, Bogle in Arracan, or 
any other Bntish’ officeF arnong a lude people newlv 
brought under om’ rale, could have made of those Regm 
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lations wMcli the ablest laivycrs in India pronounced to 
be worthy of Justinian. What a people suddenly finding 
themselves under the sovereignty of a new set of rulers 
most requires, is a government very little in advance of 
that from which they have been transferred. All abrupt 
and violent changes are as injurious to the constitution of 
a nation as they are to the constitution of a man. If you 
find a creatiu’e dying from inanition, and begin to gorge 
him, you are sure to kill him outright. If you take a 
drunkard suddenly from his stimulants, the chances are 
that you cure him of Ms drunkenness only by sending 
him to his grave. Changes for the better must be gra- 
dual, or they are likely to be changes for the worse. If 
we find a people groaning under a despotism, we must 
be despotic om'selves, A little tjcranny is absolutely 
necessaiy at such times to the welfare of the people, and 
it is not to be doubted thari on the whole, a military 
government is best suited to such a state of society. 
Doubtless the rough ways of Sir Charles ISTapier were 
better adapted to the feelings and habits of tlie Beloo- 
chees, after the conquest of Sindh, than the refined 
tendernesses and the judicial niceties of the gentlest and 
wisest statesman that ever loved and toiled for a people. 
“ Unsophisticated human nature,” it was truly written 
by the conqueror of Sindh, “ and militaiy nature, must 
both be studied in dealing with barbarians ; they would 
not bear from a civilian arrangements suited to civilisa- 
tion, but crossing their prejudices ; yet to the stern 
behests of a soldier chief they would bow in sub- 
mission.”*' 

’ But we must be careful, in such cases, that we do not 
rush from one extreme -into another equally dangerous. 
The quick, eye of Sir Charles Uapier saw at once that 
too much ciriliauism would be the ruin of Sindli; but, 
having seen this, he let down before those quick eyes a 


Sir m. Napier's “ of Sir Charles f^apier's Adminisiraiton ofScinde ” 

2 p 2 
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shade of strong prejudice, and he did not see, or would 
not see, that there might be danger in too little civi- 
lianism. He took into his hands the whole Hevenue 
and Judicial management of the countr}^, and^ with all 
his energy and all his ahilLt}^ it was too much for him. 
In the Judicial department he may not have greatly 
erred, for he had to deal witli men who were little 
accustomed to technical formalities, and who could better 
appreciate summary justice than legal delays. Few clear- 
headed and impartial men will go very wrong, when 
honestly endeavouiing to administer justice among a 
people not utterly vitiated by the contiguity of venal 
courts, and taught to relj' on falsehood and corruption. 
But the settlement of the landed revenue of a country is 
a very difficult matter ; and our new military judges had 
often to decide upon couiphcated Idevenue cases. It was 
in the adjudication of these cases that they most fre- 
quently erred, for, as they were utterly inexperienced in 
Revenue matters, they were not likely to be very com- 
petent to decide upon them. It was indeed a strange 
thing to see these “ military commissions” sitting in judg- 
ment on disputed land-tenures. I have sat on scores of 
them, "writes one of the Sindh officials, “ and have re- 
peatedly been compelled to swear on the Gospel that I 
would adjudicate and decide on disputed titles to lauds 
according to the custom of war in like cases.’ 

Sir Charles Napier did not choose his subordinates 
unwisely. Such 3x1 en as Brown and Goldney, for ex- 
ample- Ispeuk of them because I knew and loved them, 
hut there are others, doubtless, well worthy of honorable 
mention were suited, no less Ig" them talents than Ly 
their energies, to further the efforLs of their gallaiDt chief. 
But neither they, nor their colleagues, were experienced 
in the work of^civil administration. A . few covenanted 
officers of the civil service had been sent do^vn to Sindh, 

• MS. IVotes. 
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on the first annexation of the province, to assist in the 
details of its revenue and judicial administration ; but 
Sir Charles Napier, who had. an equally low opinion of 
old and of young civilians,* very soon obtained their 
dismissal, and the entire management of the country 
was transferred to the hands of the soldiers. They were 
zealous and for the most part able men — ^but they had to 
transact business that was new to them, and it is no dis- 
credit to Sir Charles Napier and his assistants, whose ex- 
perience as financiers extended little beyond the manage- 
ment, under the tuition of a pay-havildtm, of the accounts 
of a company of Sepoys, that they should have faded in 
the revenue administration of such a count!}’' as Sindli, 

It is true that these military administrators, Horn Sir 
Charles Napier do^mwards, being -men of no common 
energy and abfiity, might, have made themselves proficients 
in the chfil duties entrusted to them, hut that they had the 
work of war to do, no less than the work of peace. The 
restlessness of the predatory hill tribes demanded vigor- 
ous coercion, and Sk Charles Napier, pushing aside the 
portfolio of the civil Governor, mounted his horse, and 
took the field against the robber clans. He was not a 
man to delegate such work as this to another. Nor was 
it likely, wTen he heard from afar* the first mutterings of 

*' It is liarJ to say ■n'hether Sir and ex:trfl.Tflgfiiice rtmdnEjss.’* Of the 
CimrleslTapier thought a j'ouDjci\iiiaQ old civilianp, he says: '‘Iiength of re- 
or nu old ciidlian the more datigcrons sidence and sensual indulgence i^eaken 
person to meddle irjth n newiy-con- body and mind, and give only apincES 
quered country. Of tlic former, he for ofEcial details rvithout enlargement 
said: “Young, and often very inen- of ideas; and most of these persons 
pabte, men are sent to acquire experi- genemlieed as Old Indians, because 
unce and fortunes at the expense of the they bare \rom out originally vigorous 
proprietors’ dividends by misgoverning appetites and feeble minds Trlhlst on- 
ncirlj'- conquered countries, Unknow- joying large salaries and the aduhirion 
ing bow to rule even a settled country, of black clerks, who do all their duties, 
they have to create every branch of imagine that they only know the East.” 
administration, and must necessarily — [.'jir C. Napier’s Letters in Sir TV. 
manipulate roughly, and, as it were, Napter’s Admmhtraiion of Sctndel’~\ 
■with horny liands, when the nicest JJtrvn honnn tnaois accipt ; and it is 
touch is essential — meddling arbitrarily clear that in the estimation of Sir 
and ignorantly with social and financial Charles iJapiGrno civilian is fit to • 
afTaire, where error may give mortal a part in the administration of a 
oficnce. where parEiniony may be folly, countiy. 
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tlie coming storm on tlie Sntlei, tiiat lie would remain 
glned to his desk. Where, then, at such times, was the 
civil Governor? And where were his collectors and 
'deputy-collectors ? Sir Charles Napier was at the head 
of his men, and his military civilians were exerting them- 
selves to collect supplies, and to forward them to the 
troops mo^dng through the countiy. Such distractions 
were not favorable to the progress of civil administration 
in Sindh. The necesssary European supeiin ten deuce ivas 
withdrawn, and the native officials wnre left, in to any 
places, to cany on the work by themselves. And how 
it was carried on may he gathered from the statements 
of a writer, thoronghly acquainted with all the details of 
British administration in Sindh, "who declares that the 
system in force at this time might not unfaithfully he de- 
scribed as “the retention of all that was oppressive or 
evil in the old system, the discarding of all that was 
useful, and adding much evil of our own ; whilst experi- 
ence and honesty wmre exchanged form experience in the 
superintendence, and fraud and op2nession in the sub- 
ordinate branches.”^ The fact is, that a slight infusion 
ol' civilianism was required, and this Sir Charles Napier 
had rmpetuouslj'' rejected. All the evil is here traceable 
to the exclusiveness of the system. The administrators 
were not merely military men in civil capacities. They 
were nhJitary men distracted from the performance of 
their civil duties by demands made npon them in their 
military character. They were not permitted, quietly 
and ruiintermptedly, to accommodate themselves to their 
new duties but w^hilst they ought to have been peace- 
fully settling the cormtry, they were maturing measures 
for the coercion of refractory tribes. 

But although Sh Charles Napier, being like most 
earnest, energetic men, imbued with strong prejudices, 

* ,E'o. Art.t a paper wliich seems to be written with 

* Administration of Scincle^^ — rcmarkf\bIo fairness ajid impart iniSfyp 
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fell into tins extreme of anti-civLliamsmj and eiTed ac- 
cordinglv. I believe that he really had the good of the 
Sindhians sincerely at heart. He professed himself to be 
anxiousj “ vrlhlst fastening on the country a strong military 
gripe, to apply all softening and healing measures to the 
vanquished race — all protective and encouraging measures 
to the liberated population;”'^ and I do not doubt that he 
was. Slaverj^ was abolished bj'- a stroke of the pen. It had 
not existed, among the Sindliians, in any very intolerable 
shape, but it was well even that the name of such an evil 
should cease to have legal sanction. Infanticide was very 
common among the Sindhians. He exerted himself to 
suppress it. hemale life, infant or adult, was held of so 
little account among them, that men murdered their 
wives with impunity, and believed that it was as lawful 
as the killing of sharks. When Sir Charles Napier 
talked of hanging the murderers, the cMefs asked with 
astonishment if he would hang a man “ for only killing 
his wife;” but he did bang them, and the gallows in time 
abated the evil. Then he disarmed the people, and 
curbed the frequent arbitremcnt of the sword, and the 
blood-spillings of private strife. ‘‘He also,” says Sfr 
William Napier, “ put down the practice of Suttee, which, 
however, was rai’e in Scinde, by a process extremely 
characteristic. Tor judging the real cause of these 
immolations to be the profits derived by the priests, and 
hearing of an intended burning, he made it known that 
he would stop the sacrifice. The priests said it was a 


* “TotneetfhercqmrernGntsofthese 
different races in the present circuifl- 
etancef: ray ]jolicy must be, rrhUfit fnst- 
enin" on the country a strong military 
gnpe, to apply all softening and healing 
measures to the vanquished race, all 
protective and encouraging measures 
to the liberated population — to mnlce 
strong OTcn-handed justice be uuiver- 
sallj' felt — to draw forth the abundant 
natural resources of the country, and 
repair the terrible evils of tiie Ameers’ 


tnisgovemment. The trading Hindoo 
vill then attach himself to n system 
which protects his (mlhng, and opens n 
wider scope for its exercise. He will, 
for bis own sate, give timelj- intelligence 
of designs to restore the oppressive yoke 
of the Beloocbecs, and the rich Banians 
have a wonderful knowledge of all that 
is passing ,” — [Letter of Sir Charles 
A’hpicr, quoted in Sir nidittm Lrapier's 
Admintslration of ScindeL^ 
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religious rite wliicli must not "bo meddled irith — that all 
nations liad customs wMcli should be re-spected, and this 
was a veiy sacred one. The general, affecting to be struck 
Tvith the argument, replied, ^Bo it so. This burning oi 
-widows is your custom. Prepare the fimoral pile. But 
my nation lias also a custom. When men hum women 
alive we hang them, and confiscate all their property* 
My carpenters shall therefore erect gibbets on winch to 
hang all concerned when the widow is consumed. Let 
ns all act according to national customs.’ ” ‘'No Suttee,” 
adds the historian, “ took place then, or afterwards.”^ It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether many had taken 
place before. The population of Sindh is, for the most 
part, a Mahomedan population, and Suttee is a Hindoo 
nte. 

On the subject of the taxation of the people of Sindh 
the historian must enter with caution. It has been said, 
on the one hand, that Sir Charles Napier abolished all 
the oppressive taxes which lie found in operation ; and 
on the other, that he not only greatly increased them, 
but, moreover, collected them in the most vexatious 
manner. It lias been said, indeed, that the very courte- 
sans of Hyderabad paid a portion of their earnings to the 
collector. It does not, however, appear impossible to 
reconcile these conflicting statements. Sir Charles Napier, 
on ins first assumption of the Sindh government, seems 
to have resorted to all the existm^ sources of revenue : 
but at a later period some injurious imposts were abolished 
which pressed heavily on the industrial energies of the 
people. These wore, firstly, a tax upon shops, which 
fell -ivith some sevejity on the Mahomedan artificers • 
secondly, a tax upon fishermen ; and, thirdly, a tax upon 
Hindoo communities, levied in the aggregate on towns 
and villages, and divided into individual portions by the 
tax-payers themselves. By the abolition of these taxes a 

.Str Napicr-’s “ Adiiifm'stralion fi/Scindc." 
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considerable source of revenue was abandoned where 
revenue was much wanted ; but it did much to seciu-e 
the confidence of the people. It was after Napier’s 
return from Ms hill campaigns that these imposts were 
abolisbed. 

To the great subject of art.ificial iiTigatioC; also, Sh 
Charles Napier applied the energies of Ms vigorous 
mind. He was eager to increase the productiveness of 
the country by an improved system of water supply. 
Beyond the tracts of country watered by the Indus itself, 
tMs could be effected only by canal-irrigation, and in 
some parts by the sinking of wells. He had this sincerely 
at heart, but the results did not keep pace with Ms desires. 
There wjis a scarcity of money, and a scarcity of labor; 
and such works demanded an abundance of botb.* There 
were adventitious circumstances, too, inseparable from 
the character of the local government, which rendered it 
impossible that the benevolent impulses of Sir Charles 
Napier should ever bear the desired fruit. The element 
of failui’e lay in the accident of his position. 

It is greatly to be dejfiored that this question of the 
Administration of Sindh has been overlaid with such a 
superincumbent mass of controversy, that the truth is to 
be seen with difficulty glimmering beneath it, let us dig 
and scrape as we may. Perhaps, however, if leaving the 
antagonistic writers on either side, we turn to Sir Charles 
Napier’s own official letters, we may attain to something 
like an approximation to the fact. “I ^vill now con- 
clude,” he wrote to Lord Kipon, “Jtysajfing that, though 
the officers with me and myself might have done more 
and better, no one will deny that we have had many and 

* For tlje eatnc reriBonSj pcrliaps, the last year oi two than tlirou^hout the 
TTork of road-makia^ proccciJcd slowly, prerious years of onr occupation of 
or not at all. It was reserved for Sir Sindh. A good road between Sukkur 
Charles Xapier’s successors to give ef- and Shikarpore is now in course of 
feet to a scheme for the improvement of construction; its completion will he 
the land communications of the pro- attended with ovcellent results. See 
vince, JTore has been done within the Appendix I, at the end of the volume. 
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grea.t diiSculties to struggle 'witli — -war and pestilence in 
its utmost viruleucej tile destruction of a Tivhole harvest 
by locusts, and the greatest part of aaotlier by a sudden 
and unprecedented fall of the inundation before the grain 
ivas mature, have been amongst the evils afflicting Scinde 
since 1843, In the midst of an extensive military com- 
mand, I have had to construct the enthe tnacbiiiGry of a 
civil government, assisted by yormg officers -who had at 
f rst starting little or no experience, but "whose zeal and 
abilities have enabled them to serve me well; and by 
dihgence they have overcome the great obstacle of total 
want oi experience, which was at first almost insuperable 
in the collection of the revenue. How we have succeeded 
we mn,st leave the world to decide,”* The world, 
doubtless, vdll decide that in this paragraph Sh Charles 
Hapier has candidly set forth the inherent defects of the 
system under which he administered the affairs of this 
important province. When we consider that the civil 
govermnent was conducted “in the midst of an extensive 
military command,” and that the collection of the revenue 
was entrusted to young military officers, whose qualifica- 
tions for such duties consisted in “a total want of ex- 
perience, ^ the only wonder is, that the experiment should 
have heen half as successful as it was. 

The administration of the Arracan provinces has been 
almost exclusively in the hands of military men ; but it 
has not been an essentially military” government in 
the sense that Sindh was to be so regarded nnder the 
rule of Sir Charles Napier, The chief magistrate of the 
province has never been, at the same time, the Com- 
mander of the Forces. The civil and military anthoxities 


Sir C/iarles Napifr to Eorrf UjboTi, 
qvotcdm SirTn(lmmJVapzcr\^ “Adminis- 
trafi'on. of Sc\T\de." — -Tlie rcaJer may ad- 
vantageously compare this passage with 
one quoted, in a note, at page 43'?, where 
Sir Charles Napier, speakmg of young 
civilians, complains that “young, and 
oRca Tcry incapable, men are sc.nt to 


acquire experience and fortunes at the 
expense of the propTietorC diyidends by 
miBgoveminganewly-acquiredconntry. 
Not Jrno’sring how to rule a settled 
country, they hare to create ev'Ory 
branch of administration, and must ne- 
cessarily manipulate roughly,” Xc., &c. 
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'have been distinct from each othei^ and never have the 
latter had the least control over the former. It has been 
ah governing and no hghting ; and thus far circumstances 
have favored the development of the s^'Stem. But if 
such had not been the case, the necessity of coercing any 
refractoiy tribes would not have suspended or impeded, 
in so far as related to adequate European superintendence, 
the entire civil administration of the country. 

'When the pestiferous jnngles of Axracan became a 
component part of the British Emphe in the East, the 
province which it was our new duty to govenr was little 
better than a howling wilderness. Thinly hdiabited, 
scantily cultivatcih it presented to the outwai’d eye of the 
administrator only a discouraging prospect of mortifj^ing 
fahru’e. It was the very reverse of a land of promise. 
In 1826, ilr. Koheifsou was appointed Agent in Arra- 
can, but the Buimcse war then entailed upon him 
pressing duties, from the pcifbnnance of which he 
could not turn aside ; and all that he could do in the way 
of internal organisation was to maintain the heads of 
vhlages or tribes, Imown as “ Moosoogi'ees,” in their 
several posts, and to place some portion of the country 
under fire old chiefs, who, after many years of exile spent 
under our sfoveinment at Chittagong, now returned to 
their native land, eager to render good seiwice to the 
British/ Clearly perceiving the importance at such a 
time of concihating the Mug chiefs, IMr. Bobertson 
abstained from anything like a vexatious meddling vtith 
details. But upon his departure from Arracan, the 
superintendence of tlie province was made over to Cap- 
tain Baton — a man of gigantic stature, largely acquainted 
with the native languages — ^especially the Bengallee — 
but slenderly endowed with administrative talent and 
discretion. He had been summoned round from Calcutta, 


* Tlicj' Tcodered important Eervice ordinary supplies, Ipiit "by Umnishing u*; 
to our army, not only by procuring- iritli the means of housing the army. 
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■\vl 3 ere lie liad held the office of police loagistate ; hut he 
talked better than he ruled, and anhdst so much to 
dispirit and to discourage — ^for the troops were dying like 
sheep ■\vith the rot, and there Tvas a general impression, 
that tlie province would he ahandoned- — it was little likely 
that the work of internal administration should proceed 
vsdth any good effect. The treaty of Tandahoo was con- 
cluded, and then a Commission, of which Captain Paton 
and ISfr. Pichard Hunter of the civil service were the 
members, was appointed for the civil government of the 
country. It did not work well. h'lr. Hunter was a man 
of those ordinary business qualifications which make use- 
ful public servants in settled offices, the duties of wliicli 
are clearly defined and well nnderstood. But something 
more than this was required. Everything went ^^i^rong. 
The Commissioners irritated the clhefs, whom IMr. 
Pobertson had placed in authority, and upon some 
rumor of disaffection disbanded the Mug levy which he 
bad raised."'- But Paton died, and Hunter left the 
country; and Captain Dickenson, who had commanded 
the first Mug levy, and was employed, I believe, in its 
recous traction, was then appointed Commissioner. He 
was a man of good parts, but of a quick temper ; and an 
dispute with a subordinate aggravated his 
natoral irritability, and added nothing to his efficiency as 
an administrator. Tittle progress was made during his 
rule. But better times were begimiing to dawn upon 
the province. 

About the year 1835-36, Captain Bpgle, who had been 
in political charge of an extensive district in Assam, 
was appointed to the Arracan Commissioiiership. At 
i-his tune the rnmealthiness of the province still continned 


Tills levy had done good service 
at a time ivheu both our Europeac 
and native troops were prostrated "by 
the pcEtiionce. Tt fiirnisiied employ- 
ment, moreover, to some of the moro 


turbulent natives of the country, irho 
QthervriEe might have given ns some 
troulile, and ■who, indeed, on the die- 
bandrnent of the corpa became regular 
Datoits. 
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to be a proverb. It was no imcomiaon thing, at certain 
seasons of the rear, to find more than lialf the European 
officers attached .to the civil and mibtaiy establishments 
either prostrate on their beds, or cruising about the Bay 
of Bengal in a state of doubtful convalescence. I have 
heard it said, that in one year half the European popnla- 
tion died during the rains. The deadly fevers of the 
countT}^, too, struck down the natives of Hindostan — 
soldiers and sei* van ts, by scores. An order to embark for 
Arracan was held to be little better thiin a death-warrant. 
A few days often did the work. A single ride along the 
skirts of one of those pestiferous jungles would send a 
young man, in the full Hush of 5 '’outhftil health and 
vigor, to his grave within a week of his arrival in the 
province. 

But wntliin the space of a very few’’ years Airacan ac- 
quired a nev?- reputation. Men who had naiTowly escaped 
with their lives ftom the influence of the destroying 
climate, or who remembered how their ftiends, one after 
one, had retiumcd, gaunt scarecrows, fi’om that deadly 
coast, after a few months, or perhaps a few weeks of ab- 
sence, were startled when they read in the Calcutta papers 
that English gentlemen and ladies in the vice-regal 
city were making up pleasm'e parties to proceed by steam 
to Arracan, for the sake of the fine sea-breezes. Many 
went; and all returned strengthened and erdnlaintecL 
The province, under Bogle’s management, had lived 
down its bad reputation, and was actually growing itho 
a fashionable sanitarium. 

Tills "was only one of the results of the activity and 
good management of onx military administrators. The 
pestilent jungles in the neighbourhood of our principal 
stations had been hewn down, and burnt out of tbe sod; 
but much more than this had been done. They who had 
seen the wilderness which passed into our hands in 1825, 
were delighted on visiting the country some fifteen years 
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afterwards, to find tliomselves in one of the moat prospe- 
rons and well-governed provinces mider the Presidency 
of Bengal. Arracan, indeed, was fast earning for itself 
the name of the granary of Southern India.*’ A large 
export, trade in rice was established, and the ports, 
which had before been well-nigh deserted, were soon all 
alive with shipping. The prosperity of the cultivators 
continued to increase. Every man’s rights were clearly 
determined ; and every man knew precisely the amount 
which was due by him to the Government, Many carried 
a memorandum of tlieii' liabditxes, written on a scrap of 
palmdeaf, rolled np into a small cylinder, and fastened 
into a hole through the lobe of their ears. 

The vast improvement wAich has been efected in the 
interoal condition of Arracan is the work entirely of 
military adniinistrators. No civilian has been oiHcially 
em]>loyed in tlie prorince since the time of Mr. Bichaid 
Hnuter. In Bogle and Phayre the Government of India 
possessed two officers of strong natm'al sagacity and nn- 
v/eaiying perseverance; and they were not suddenly taken 
fi'om their regiments to be turned into judges and col- 
lectors. The fonner had served for some vears in Assam, 
under one of the ablest civil admhiietrators in India, and 
something at least of his efficiency may be attributed to 
the. advantages of that training. Plis success clearly 
shows, that under the government of military officers, 
the civil administration of a province may be so con- 
ducted as to confer extensive benefits both on the Go- 
vernment and the governed ; but. it does not show that 
It IS safe to place untrained men, clever captains and 
active adjutants, ffiesh from their troops or companies, in 
responsible offices, demanding administrative experience 
such as is not acc[nired from the study of the order- 
book, or tbe Aidicles of 'W^ar, 

But of all the experiments of government which have 
recently been made, the greatest is that wliich has for its 
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seat tlie couutiy beyond the Sutlej. Wheu that great ar- 
tillery battle of Goojrat had been fought — -rv^herL the Sikh 
Empire lay prostrate at the feet of the Governor-General 
of India, and an order had gone forth declaiing the 
kingdom of Eunjcet Singh then and for ever elfaced from 
the catalogue of Inffran principalities, it was no insignifi- 
cant problem which presented itself for the solution of 
our Indian statesmen. No tract of country, so vast and 
so important, had been annexed to our British dominions 
in the East since, at the dawn of the present century, 
those “ North-Westem Provinces," which now form so 
flomishing a part of our Indian Empire, were first brought 
under om' rule. The Punjab, being conquered, was now 
to be “settled.” We liad tried, in other parts, various 
kinds of “ settlement.” We had subjected new provinces 
to different forms of administration, from the purely civil 
to the purely mihtary, and we had recognised more or 
less of defectiveness in all the great experiments which 
had been made, and with an amount of success shedding 
no faint honor upon the character of our Indian adminis- 
trators. But the difSculties encountered had been great, 
and errors had, doubtless, been committed. It was now ' 
to be seen how far our Indian statesmen would profit by 
the lessons of a century of varied experience, and turn, to 
fruitful account the legacies bequeathed to them by their 
predecessors. 

If this were a great work now to he undertaken by 
Lord Dalhousie, it is certain that he addi’essed Inmself to 
it with unusual advantages on his side. The Punjab was 
not to us a new country; the Sikhs were not a new 
people, A considerable tract of countiy, known as the 
duUindm’ Doab, the lands lying between the Sutlej and 
Beeas, had been under British administration ever since 
oui’ first triumphant eutrt' into Lahore, And over the 
large expanse of tenatory still left nom in ally in the hands 
of the infant son of Kimjeet Singh, our British officers 
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had "been exercising that kind of influence which every 
Englishman of the right stamp may derive from his 
official position at a native Court, and which, in the pre- 
sent instance, far exceeded the ordinary extent to which 
the dominion of superior intelligence is asserted* A 
Council of Regency had been established at Lahore, £md 
a British military officer, well versed in diplomacy, had 
been appointed nominally to assist its dsliberations, but 
substantially to control its acts. This officer was Henry 
Lawrence, a captain of the Bengal Artillery, who had 
been for some years graduating iu the school of diplo- 
macy, and had, on the death of Major Broadfoot, in the 
murderous conflict of Ferozshahur, been summoned by 
Lord Hardinge from Nepaul, whei'e he was then Political 
Agent, to conduct our negotiations with the Sikhs. I 
shall come pre^sently to speak more in detail of his cha- 
racter and qualifications. It is enough now to say, that 
by a British officer, aided by a staff of assistants, yoimg 
and enterprising men of both services,* fr’om the com- 
mencement of the year 1846 up to the time of the final 
dissolution of the Sikh Empire, the civil affairs of the 
Punjab had been chiefly adnfmistered. Ill supported by 
a corrupt and selfish Dmbar, Lawrence and his associates 
had been gradually compelled to come foru^ard, far more 
than they desired, in the character of administrators. In- 
stead of confining themselves to the work of advising and 
instructing the Sikh officers, and preparing them to take, 
on the withdrawal of the British, the entire government 
into their own hands, our English officers had often been 
necessitated, in spite of their honest endeavours to remain 
in the background, to assume a more prominent position 
in the actual direction of affairs. The formality of the 
Sikh Durbar was there, but the real administration was 

I must not deny myself the plea- Pollock, &C., of the militnry Berviee j 
Buro of naming such men as George and Messrs. Melvill, Cocks, Vans Ag- 
nmvrence, Herbert Edwardes, James ne’U', Bowring, &c., of the civil. 

Abbott, Lumsden, Taylor, Nicholson, 
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our own ; and tlie broad stamp of Britisli beneficence 
^\BTs upon it. After tbe maintenance of general tran- 
quillity, tlie development of tbe resouines of a neglected 
country was tbe chief thought of the English officer, and 
he worked as streniiousty towards the attainment of this 
great end as though the country had been actually our 
own.* 

Therefore I say, when the “settlement’ of the Punjab 
became, by oui' actual possession of the country, a matter 
of primal concernment to the Grovemor'-General, he ad- 
dressed himself to the task under such advantages as 
have been seldom enjoyed by Iiis predecessors. To use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase, he had “ sometidug to go 
upon.” He had not to commit the government of the 
country to the manipulation of unskilled hands. It was 
not altogether a vague experiment on wliich he was 
about to enter. There were British officers at his dis- 
posal, with Lawrence at their head, who knew tlie 
country well, and had alread}^ initiated a sj^stem of in- 
ternal administration winch promised the best results. 
The men, who had already done so well in comiexion 
with the Sikh Durbar', -were obviously those to whom he 
might, -with safety, entrust the further government of the 
country, openly and independenth'-, as the recognised 
lulera of the laud. The training which tliey had under- 
gone was of the best kind. They knew the country*' ; 
and they knew the people. Ajid aheady, under their 


* " The whole country 3iacl been sur- 
veyed, and the system of taxation laid 
down on fixed principles; the fiscal 
and excise s} steins had been rc-ad- 
juated, and oppressive duties and Go- 
vern meat monopolies of all sorts alio- 
ijsbed. A census had been made, and 
the popuiation find trades of Baliore 
determined; and tlic Ourhar had sanc- 
tioned the outlay of 30,000?. on roads 
and bridges, to be increased to GO, 000/. 
irlicn the state of the country allowed.'' 
— Annuh of /r(?ia for llic Year 
To this it may he added, that 


Colonel Lawrence, anxious to hare a 
very simple code of Jaws, founded on 
Sikh customs, reduced to writing and 
administered hy the most respectable 
men from their own ranks, assembled 
for the purpose at Lahore some fifty 
Sikh lieads of villages, grey-beards of 
good local reputation, under the imme- 
diate Buperintendence of Lena Smgh ; 
and they had actually prepared the code 
before ill health compelled Colonel Law - 
renee to proceed to Ecglnud. — fJL?. 
iV'bfes.j 
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benign influence, the land was beginning to recover from 
the exhausting effects of years of continued misrule. 

Lord Dalhousie had no prejudices, for or against any 
particular class of Company’s officers. He recognised the 
merits and the claims of both services. And he believed 
that the form of administration best suited to the Punjab 
would be one embracing a judicious intermixture of tlie 
civil and military elements — one in which civilians and 
soldiers might meet on equal terms as executive officers, 
and the c[ualificatioii for employment should be simply 
the individnal capacity of the officer seeking to be em- 
ployed. It was necessary that at the head of such a 
body of administrators there should be some supreme au- 
thority, combining the advantages of local knowledge, 
military energy, and experience in civil details. But to 
find such a man was more than difficult. It was im- 
possible. Colonel Lawrence had local knowledge and 
military energy. He had more civil experience, too, than 
most soldiers, for he had been long employed in the 
Revenue Survey., and, as a political officer, had atten- 
tively watched the v'^ystems of government in the Hative 
States. But sometliing more than this was needed to 
place so great an experiment beyond the risk of failure. 
It seemed fit, therefore, to Lord Halhousie to place the 
government of the Punjab not imder the entire control of 
a single functionary, but to appoint a Board of Administra- 
tion, combining in the persons of its several members all 
the necessary administrative qualifications. At the head of 
tliis Board was placed Colonel — then Sir Henry — Law- 
rence, who knew the Sikh country, the Sikh chiefs, and 
the Sikh people well ; a man of rare energy and abilitjq 
sagacious in council, prompt in action, and of so brave a 
resolution that all difficulties vanished before his uncon- 
querable will. He had almost everything to fit him for 
his post but physical health • and in the untiring dis- 
charge of his duties, in his eager, restless beneficence, of 
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tins want he took little account. Often was he moving 
from place to place, far away from all the appliances of 
civilised life, at a time when his weakened frame required 
the comforts and restoratives of a well-ordered home. 
His friends often trembled for his safety j but he never 
thought of himself. He had work to do, and he would 
do it. He knew how much depended on his own personal 
energies, and whilst there was any need of his activity, he 
■was not one to be still. 

But what rendered Bawrence so peculiarly fitted for 
the post was this. Though largely endowed with that 
ready vigor- — that self-reliant promptitude of action, 
which is alarmed by the presence of no responsibility, and 
deterred by the intervention of no false scruples — though 
he was prepared to strike suddenty and effectively, aud 
was quite the man in an imminent conjunctui’e for a great 
and successful coup^ his desire ever was to evoke, not the 
feai’, but the gratitude of the people, to elevate and en- 
courage them, not to coerce and repress. His benevo- 
lence was of the light kind. He knew that a strong 
Government is in the end a merciful Government — that 
want of vigor is want of kindness and want of sense — 
that in such a country as the Punjab a mler must do 
something more than study Bentham m an easy-chair. 
But whilst ever on the alert, ever ready to crush any 
dangerous manifestations of disaffection, his mind was 
continually brooding over the means of advancing the 
happiness of the people. He knew that what the country 
most needed was repose, and that this could only be 
secured by a display of vigor at the right time but it 
Avas towards a kindly paternal government that his im- 
pulses Avere eAmr directing him, and the welfare of a 
long-oppressed people was the thought dearest to Iris 
heart. He disarmed the population of the Punjab ; but 
he opened out to them new fields of peaceful employ- 

2 G 2 
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mentj and gave back to tliera. tlie long alienated riglit of 
cnltivating tlieir ricli lands in security and peace, 

Assaciatxjd in the Board of Admhiistration ndtli tins 
large-mindeci captain of artillery, were Uvo Bengal 
ci^dlians. kli'. Mansell bad long been favorably known, 
tbrougliout the Presidency to which he beloiiged, as one 
of the ablest financiers in the country. He was a man of 
a. thoughtful nature, and, I am inclined to thiuk, of an 
original turn of mhid ; hut he was not one to put liis 
ideas, with much promptitude, into action. He was 
somewhat wanting, indeed, in energy and activity, and 
bis abilities, thongb of a very bigh order, found more 
congenial employment in a settled than in a new country. 
He was not quick enougli and enthusiastic enough for the 
work that lay Irefore liim ; and he was, doubtless, glad 
after a time to be relieved from duties better suited to 
men of a more sanguine temperament and less abhoiTence 
of responsibility. His colleague, kfr. John Lawrence, 
had been in charge of the administration of our first 
territorial acquisition in the Punjab — the Jullindur Hoab 
— and he had acquitted himself, in that capacity, v/itli 
remarkable address. He was a first-rate civil officer. 
The extensive experience -which he had acquired in the 
North' Western Provinces of India had been stored up in 
his mind, as something too precious to lose, and was now 
ready to be turned to the mo.st profitable account. He 
understood both the Revenue and the Judicial systems of 
the country well. He knew the native character ; v.'as 
familiar with native institutions ; and thoroughly versed 
in all those matters of agricultural detail which are the 
very life itself of a loiral population. A “ settlement” 
was to him nothing new or mysterious. He knew how 
the boundaries of estates were determined ; how their 
productiveness was to be increased ; how revenue was to 
be raised in a manner most advantageous to the State, 
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and least injurious to the people. And -with all this ex- 
tensive knowledg-e were united energy and activity of the 
highest order. He had the enthusiasm of youth "with the 
experience of age ; and envy , and, detraction could say 
nothing worse of him than that he was the hrother of Sh 
Henry Lawrence. 

Of such materials was foianed, on its first institution, 
the Lahore Board of Administration. In communication 
immediately ^vith the G-overnor- General, and aided by a 
staff of civil and militaiy assistants, of whom I shall 
presently speak in ore in detail, tliese three members of 
the Lahore Board conducted the entire interual admmis- 
tration of the great country conquered by oui’ aims. 
They worked together' — separately and collectively. In 
respect of detail work there was a division of labor; but 
all ofScial papers were chcuiated to the three members 
of the Board, and each member recorded his opinion on 
every question that came before them, The result was 
that all matters of importance were well and carefully 
considered by the entire Board, whilst .eacli indiiddual 
member brought his own particular experience to bear 
upon the illustration, of administrative details. 

The system of administration introduced by Lord 
Hardinge into the Cis-Sutlej and Traus-Sutlej states in 
1846, was followed in 1849, when the entire countr}^ 
was subjected to our rule. The great province was 
divided into four commissionerships, and each of these 
commissionerships were divided into four or five dis- 
tricts,^ The Deput}’‘-Commissioners, who are placed in 
chai’ge of these district-s, perform all the fimctions of 
magistrates and collectors, and are invested with some ot 
the offices of the Judge. To each district, moreover, are 
attached one or two assistants, cliosen from the cove- 


The distorts of Hnzarcli on-I Pc- I>iit iter here since been cre.itcd Into 
slinwur Tvere, tmtil the commencement an inlepenticnt eommiasionerahip under 
of 1B52, kept directlj- under the Board; Colonel Mackeson. 
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naxLljed- servicesj and. also an imcovenauted extra assistant j 
aid of nviom are employed iu the courts^ civil, fiscal, and 
police. To these last-named appointments natives are 
eligible j and it has heen greatly the desire of the Board 
to induce the Ptmiabees to accept employment of this 
kind, and also to take service as Tehsildars, Thannadars, 
&c . ; but hitherto no great success seems to have crowned 
our efforts at the employment of native agency in the 
Punjab. The Punjab ees are not very expert in the use 
of rules and regulations, £ind though these axe pressed 
into the service, much less iu this part of the cormtry 
than in the provinces of India, it may still be questioned 
■whether they are not too extensively employed. 

It may be doubted whether any men in any part of 
tlie world ever addressed themselves to the great work of 
governing a conquered people, so as to make the yoke 
easy and the burden light, ■^vifch more singleness of pur- 
pose and benevolence of aim than Lawrence and his 
gifted associates. It was theii* desire “ to make the basis 
of their mle a light and equable assessment ; a strong, 
■vigoroirs, though rminterferhig j)olice ; and a quick hear- 
ing in all civil and other cases.”^' And they set to work 
with an untiring energy, a resolute perseverance, and a 
disregard of all selfish considerations, with scarcely a 
parallel in the history of Indian Government. The Re- 
venue Survey was pushed foinvard with all possible de- 
spatch (Henry Lawrence, as I have said, had once been 
a Revenue surveyor), and the revision of the settlement, 
■which few men in India were more competent to super' 
intend than John Lawrence, advanced "with rapid strides 
towards completion. The term of years for which the 
assessment was settled varied according to the nature of 
the land. The contracts were principally made witli the 
village communities, which exist in a more perfect state 


* -itlS. Oorreiponi/ence, 
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in tile Punjab than in any other part of our Eastern pos* 
sessions. In tracts of country already brought into a 
high state of cultivation, the settlement has been made 
for thirty years, but where the tract embraces consider- 
able breadth of waste land, and is readily improvable, the 
assessment has been fixed only for a period of ten years. 
The amount of the assessment is considerably lower than 
it was under the old Sihh Government. The reductions, 
varying from five to fift3' per cent., may be set down at 
an average of about twenty-five per cent, on the whole, 
or a total amount of thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The difficult and delicate question of the resumption 
of rent-free tenures had to be dealt with b3' the Board of 
Administration. Thej'- found in the Punjab large tracts 
of Jagheer land, of the annual value of twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees. Much of this had been held by the chiefs on 
the condition of their furnishing certain quotas of troops 
to the Dtuhar ; and now that this contingency no longer 
existed, it seemed that the claims of the Jagheerdars to 
this kind of immiinitj' was gone. But there has been no 
hasty resumption. These rent-free tenures are inquired 
into and reported upon, and not until a thorough investi- 
gation has been, instituted, and the justice of the measure 
clearly ascertained, is any Jagheerdar deprived of his 
lands. Even then the resumption is generall}'- so ordered 
as to press with as little severity as possible on the privi- 
leged classes ; though, doubtless, whilst the great bulk of 
the industrial population gain mightily by our innova- 
tions, the aristocrac}' of the Pimjab are sufferers by the 
change. This, hovrever, is inseparable from a system 
winch has for its object the emancipation of the industrial 
classes from the wretched thraldom to which they had 
been reduced b)'^ the tyranny of the Sii'dars. We could 
not elevate the many without depressing the few. 

In the mean while the efforts of the Board for tlie 
suppression of crime, and the protection of life and 
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property, liave beeo, at least partially successful. A. vi- 
gorous, well-organised detective police lias already done 
HOod work in the Punjab. Dafcoitee is said, to be well- 
nigh suppressed. kVe have hunted down these robber 
gangs, brought them to justice, and made c[ulck work ot 
their punishment. During the first year of our inde- 
pendent administration, nearly a hundred Dakoits w^ere 
jiuhiiclj' executed, some six or eight at a time. And 
such terror did these vigorous measures strike into the 
profession at large, that Dakoitee is now said to be more 
rare in the Punjab than in any part of the Regulation 
provinces. In the suppmssion of minor offences it is 
admitted that we have been hitherto less successful ; and 
in the dispensing of civil justice the Pimjabee Courts 
have not achieved all that was desired. Earnest endea- 
vours, however, are being made to simplify the law, to ex- 
pedite its administration, and to render justice accessible 
to the meanest cultivator in the land. These are stereo- 
typed expressions, often meaning nothing ; but in the 
months of such earnest-minded men as the Lawrences 
there is a real significance in them. The Punjab, as I 
write, has been less than fom' years under om’ rule. I 
should think less hopefully of the ultimate result if its 
administrators insisted upon the perfect success of their 
experiments in every department of the state. But they 
claim for themselves no such extraordinary merit. They 
honestly acknowledge that they have not been uniformly 
successfid, and are candid enough even to drop a hitit 
that perhaps they have attempted too much. 

Of the external signs of progress in this newly-acquired 
country, I have already spoken. But the Lawrences arc 
not men to attempt the regeneration of the Punjab only 
by strivings horn without. The great agency of education 
is being brought to bear upon the inner life of the people, 
hfot that much has yet been done in this direction. These 
are too early days, indeed, for ns reasonably to expect 
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that auythiug should haue been, done. But we Tm nw 
that already a good IDnglisli and yemacular school has 
been established at Umritsm*^ aud that the Board of 
Administration are devising measures for the extension, 
of then’ educational macliinery, especially udth a view 
to the practical training of the Bunjahees for the 
public service^ and then* instruction hi those useful 
sciences which will fit them for employment as engi- 
neers and medical practitioners. 

Of the financial results of the annexation of the 
Punjab something should he written in tliis 
Por many years the bare mention of the possible 
acquisition of the dominions of Bimjeet Singh Idndled 
a fever of expectancy in the minds of the English in 
India. Their imaginations grasped the grand idea of 
a country of inexhaustible wealth, whose annexation 
to oui' own territories "would supply a general remedy 
for all our financial diseases, and stxike the word 
“ defioitP for ever out of the vocabulary of Indian 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Onine ignoti>m pro 
magnijiGO. iluch had been related of the exceeding 
splendor of the Sildi Court — of the almost fabulous 
value of the gems wMcb shone upon the gorgeous 
Iiead-dresses of the fSfivh chiefs, and of the inde- 
scribable splendor of the jewuis and gold wliicii 
glittered upon the trappings of then* horses. But "we 
laiew little of the natm*al resom-ees of the country, or 
brought an^dhing hut om* grosser senses to bear upon 
the consideration of its reputed wealth. Otherwise w*e 
might have rofiected that it was hai’dly in the nature 
of tilings that a country so governed should he a rich 
country. The di-eam, however, was one from which 
the reality of a hostile collision soon awakened ns; 
and when the annexation of the Punjab became some- 
thing more than an object of vague cupidity, the 
gorgeous El-Borado dissolved before our eyes, and a 
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ruder reality looked us iu tke face. It rvas then openly 
doubted whether such an extension of empire ‘would not 
ratiier aggraxate than relieve our knanciai embarrass- 
ments — whether with a frontier extended to the Indus 
■we should not be poorer than before. 

And such, indeed, judged by present results, is ac- 
tually the case. The Punjab is not yet remunerative. 
Some little time must elapse before the revenues of the 
country can be made to exceed the cost of its protec- 
tive and administrative establishments. The estimated 
amount of revenue for the 3mars 1851-52 is 130 lakhs 
of rupees,^' with about foim lakhs of additional receipts 
in the shape of proceeds of confiscated Silch property 
and refunded charges. The total expenditure is esti- 
mated at about 120 lakhs of rupees. This leaves only a 
surplus of 14 lakhs for the maiJitenance of the regular 
troops posted in the Punjab; and, tis a large reduction 
of the army might have been — ^indeed, would have 
been, effected but for the annexation of the Sikh states, 
it cannot be argued that the militarj'^ expenditirre is 
not fairly chargeable to the province. It is true, of 
course, that the possession of the Pimjab has enabled 
us to withdraw a considerable body of troops from the 
line of oouutiy ‘which constituted our old frontier, and 
that a deduction, on this score of frontier defence, must 
be made from the gross charges of the regular military 

^ Gf this more th^n a hundnsd lakJis is derived from 'tl[’a](iad-rGvc!nuo. Itnay 
fiiianco letter screrai items as contained in the Companps last general 
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establishment employed beyond the Sutlep Still, the 
cost of the regular troops fairly chargeable to the Punjab 
absorbs the estimated surplus, and leaves a balance against 
the newly- acquired states. 

It is necessary, however, to a right understanding of 
the financial results of the acquisition of the Punjab, that 
a more minute examination shonld be made of the last 
baiancs'-sheet. Although the cost of the regular troops 
is not set down among the charges, there is a consider- 
able defensive establishment — an establishment of those 
Ibocal Corps and Militaiy Police which Lawrence so 
judiciously established — charged against the province. 
Under the heads of “ Civil and Military Police” and 
‘‘ Local Corps,” there is an entrance of 40 laklis of ru- 
pees w To this extent, therefore, it pays for its own de- 
fence and protection. This is a chai'ge which I hardly 
think can be further reduced without burdening the 
Indian treasuiy to a larger amount for the maintenance 
of regular troops. 

Under the head of '^Political Pensions, &c." there 
is an entrance of I 84 lakhs of rupees. f As these pen- 
sions are priucipaiiy, if not entirely life pensions, ter- 
minable with the present recipients, this item of ex- 
penditui’e will gradually disappear. The charges of 
revenue collection amount to ITp lakhs of rupees, and 
the judicial charges to nearly 14 lakhs. The latter, it 
is probable, cannot be advautageously reduced. The 
former, at first sight, appears to be some^Y■]lat immo- 
derate, and altogether iiTeconcileable with our know- 
ledge of the generall}’’ simple and uncostly administra- 
tive machinery of the Punjab, for the cost of collection 

* In the estimate for 1850'5I, the lifid been only 15 Jnkhg. Tbo increase 
.amount set dcnni, aindor tliese beads, is is probabJy tbe result of tbe Besump- 
litdo short of 47 l.akbs. I conclude tion oper.ationa of the Board. Tlieab- 
tliat this is to be accounted for by a re- sorption of large traetb of Jagboer l.and 
ference to the incidental expenses in- has compelled tbera to grant compen- 
enrred by the lerying and e^mpment sation to the J'agheerdarSj m many 
of nem corps. cases, in the sbopo of life pensions. 

t The estimate for the preceding year 
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amoimts to about oue-seveutli of tlie laud-revenue, 
Tvhilst in India generally it is less tlian one-ninth. 
But it is to he remembered that liitherto in the Punjab 
rre have had not merely to collect, but to settle the 
revenue. 

But there are other items nhich, as time advances, 
rvili undergo a gradual process of reduction in the 
ordinary course of events. The “ extraordinaiy 
charges"^ ndll be greatly dimirdsbed, for many of them 
are incidental to the occupation of ncTrly-acquired 
territory. Sixteen lakhs and a half arc set du^vn as 
the estimated cost of Buildings and Works” for the t 
last financial year. This is not to be I'cgarded as 
current expenditure, but as an outlay of capital on 
reproductive ‘works ■, and it wo'uld be false economy to 
desist too soon from such profitable expenditure as this . 
It is to such a wise outlay of the public money that 
we must look for the permanent blessing of a sin'plus 
revenue. But the years of such necessary expenditure 
are not many, and we may look, forward to a not very 
remote period when the outlay on public works uill 
diminisli as the revenue increases. A niggardly policy 
at such a time would be^ an erroneous — indeed, an ex- 
travagant one. The Punjab has vast capabilities, but 
it has suffered, and is still suffering, from the effect of 
long years of misrule, and it demands all the fostering 
care of a wise and henevolent (Government to repair 
the waste of vital energy resulting from a system 
which struck in. its greed of present gain at the very 
sources of productiveness, and paralysed the industry 
of the coimtiy. 

Betuming to the administrative results, I think I am 
justified in sajfing that they have hitherto presented a 
most satisfactory appearance ; and that no purely civil 
administration, like that which obtains in the Begula- 
tion provinces — no pur ely military government lik^t bat 
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■\vhicli Lord Ellenboroiigh establislied in Sindli — would 
laave accomplished so large an amount of good wi tliiu so 
limited a space of time. The success of the experiment is 
to be attributed partly to the system, and partly to the men, 
Under no other system could so many rare administra- 
tiye q^ualitics have been fused into one governing body — 
could so many excellent parts have been combined into 
one excellent whole. jSlo s^’stem of agency ‘^vill work 
well where the agents themselves are deficient in the 
qualities which contribute to success, Lidolence and 
dnlness will render inoperative the best-demised schemes 
of G-ovemment. But there are, on the other hand, modes 
of administration so faulty in themselves that no amoimt 
of energy and abilit}'’ can wholly overcome then: inherent 
defects. Lord Dalhousie mvas, doubtless, fortunate in his 
men ; but it was only because he recognised the ex- 
pediency of establisliing a system of administration, to be 
carried out by a mixed civil and militaiy agency, that he 
was enabled to associate these men in tlm Government of 
the Punjab. He brought the two services into 'friendly 
competition 'vith each other— -and such men as Henry 
and John Lawi'Cnce — Mansell and Mackeson — Mont- 
gomeiy and Maegregor — Edwardes and Cocks — Lake 
and Melvin — Abbott and Bo'wring — all found scope for 
the exercise of them several qualities, and each, after his 
Idnd, contributed to the “ full force and joint result” of 
the entme success. 

But we must not, therefore, as I have said, hastil}'' 
assume, that because this system of adniimstratlon has 
\Yorked well hi these newly-acquired countries, the more 
costly and exclusive system which obtains in our old 
Regulation proUnces is altogether a mistake. Two 
very important considemtions are necessary to the right 
understanding of the matter. The one is that the mili- 
taiy administrators, both of the past and present genera- 
tion, who have distinguished themselves so gi'eatl}' in all 
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the Presidencies of India, have been and are the elite of 
the service. We should err if we were to regard the 
Munros and Malcolms, the Sutherlands and the Law- 
rences, only as average specimens of the class to which 
they belong. And the other consideration lo be kept 
steadily before iis is this : that it is one thing to admi- 
nister the affairs of a newly-conquered country, where 
population is meagre, wealth scanty, and rights simple ; 
and another to deal with those more complicated rela- 
tions to which property in its accumulation and trans- 
mission has given birth in the more settled and thickly- 
peopled districts which have long been under our rule. 
The Punjabee system is admirably suited to the Punjab, 
but it would be a dead failure in Bengal. 

Moreover, in these settled districts, we have got the 
“ Pegulations” for Letter or for worse, and they are to be 
handled skilfully only b}" men who have been trained, 
from their youth upwards, in the use of them. Whether 
any other system than that now in force, if adopted a 
centmy or half a centmy ago, would have conferred 
gi'eater benefits on the country, it is no^v of little use to 
inquire. I have my opinion on the subject, and else- 
where I have expressed it. But if I had taken an oppo- 
site view of the question, I should still perceive plainly, 
and admit freely, that it is one thing to apply a tentative 
BYStem to a new country, where virgin soil presents itself 
for oim experiments, and another to pull down an exist- 
ing system, and to introduce a new one which might have 
been adapted to the people as we found them, but cer- 
tainly is not to the people as Ave have made them. The 
idea of turning clever adjutants into Zillah Judges, and 
hoisting dashing majors into the Sudder, is a conception 
worthy of the man who made a consul of his horse. 

SfncG tfiiY cliapfcr Tras the But the bcuefitP conferred on the coun- 

Lahorc Board has been dissolved, and try both by the system and the raan 
Sir Henry Bn ivrenceiias Icfi the Punjab, vrill lire long- after them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Progress of CiTilisat ion— Humanising Efforts of British Officers— Mnirwarra— 
Eixon fuid the Mairs— Candeish— The Bheels— Outmm and the Bheel Coirs — 
Ovans and the Bheel Colonies — Reclamation of Savage TriLes — ^Augustus 
Cleveland — General JRcsuIts, 

They are good tilings of ivliicli I liave spoken in the 
preceding chapter. I do not think, indeed, that there is 
any reason to doubt that the transfer of these provinces 
to the dominion of the British has been attended with 
substantial benefits to the people. COur English rulers 
are not now charareabie with obliviousness of their obli- 
gations as representatives of Chris ti aid tj, and agents of 
CiinlisationJ Every year they address themselves with 
gi'eater earnestness to the good work of social regenera- 
tion ; every year they bring their solemn convictions — 
solemn convictions of the duty of responsible men, loaded 
with a weight of obligation, of the due discharge of 
which, to the utmost tittle, they will have to give strict 
account — to bear more forcibly and effecfcuall3?‘ upon the 
practical consideration of their measures for tlie govern- 
ment of the nations brought under their imle. 

I wish that the necessities of this work did not restrain 
me from dwelling at a length commensurate with the 
importance and the attractiveness of the subject upon 
these civilising measui’cs — ^upon the successful efforts 
which have been made, on the aegnisition of new tracts 
of country, to reduce the people thus newly brought 
under our rule to a state of civilisation unknown to 
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tliein. xmder tlieir native masters. It is to be feared tliat 
very little of all this is known in England. It is to be feared 
tke general impression is, tiiatin India, when the work of 
subjugation is done, we think only of the work of taxa- 
tion — ^that war and revenue are tlie only two things 
earnestly considered by the British officer in the East — 
and that, so long as we can successfully prosecute the 
one and make a good show of the other, he is happy and 
content in himself, and vastly applauded by his masters. 

But there can be no gi'eater error than this. The 
history of India, truly and sufficiently written, would 
contain many a chapter, fall of cheering facts, hlnstrative 
of the blighter side of English conc^uest in the East. 
The ^‘Victories of Peace” and the “ Trimnphs of Civili- 
sation” are not the stereotyped promises of florid orators 
at home, hut the substantial performances of men, 
striving and toilmg under the fiery skies of India, and 
sacrificing often life itself in their efforts to elevate tlie 
social GonditioB, and to increase the dad}'' happiness of 
the people by whom they are surrounded. In such 
chapters of Indian history w’-ould be found many pic- 
tures not to be dwelt upon without feelings of national 
piide and Christian gratitude — pictiu'es of English gen- 
tlemen in the deep recesses of a strange country, isolated 
from their kind, devoting themselves to the noble work 
of reclaiming the savage people of a newly-acquired 
province, and making their w^ay, slowly and painfull}’', 
thi’ough jungles of ignorance and barbarism, folly and' 
superstition, to the great reward of full success. Such 
success is often the only rewai'd which these good deeds 
secure to the man of peace and the agent of civilisation. 
He may win the approbation and the confidence of his 
employers, but I only utter a threadhai'e commonplace 
when I add that a brilliant charge of horse, or an assault 
on a petty fortress, null secure for him more popular 
renov,m, and achieve for him, by the unpremeditated act 
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of a casual half hour, more honorary distinction than can 
he acquired bj years of philanthropic toil. It is the 
glory of such men as Cleveland and Wilkinson, Dixon, 
Ovane, and hlacpherson, that they have labored on in 
tlie cause of liumanity, -without any of the ordinary en- 
couragements and incentives to exertion, unknown to 
theh’ hrethi'en at home, almost forgotten by their brethren 
in India^ without the stim-ulating and sustaining aid of a 
single note of popular applause. 

And yet what great things have been done in India 
by a few European officers— perhaps by a single Euro- 
pean officer, located in the heart of a newly- acquired 
province, and smTounded by rude barbarians, slaves to 
the most degraded superstitions, and habitual practisers 
of almost every vice I Looh at the case of Mairwaira.^' 
Thirty years ago we found in that country a race of 
savage marauders — -with little or no regard for human 
life or liberty — mimdering their daughters, selling their 
mothers, committing every kind of atrocity without 
shame and -without remorse. They were many of them 
fugitives from other states — men whom society had 
spued out' — the rugged elements of a fearless race of 
bandits. They were robbers, indeed, by profession and 
by practice. Everywhere they took what they could, and 
kept what they could, and lived in continual strife -^^dth 
their neighbours. Their vicinage -was always uncom- 
fortable — often dangerous — and when we came into 
contact vdth them we swallowed them up. In 1821 we 
subjugated the country, and brought these freebooter.s 
under British rule. 

Ho sooner had the act of absorption been accomplished 
than the British officers, to whom the “ settlement’* of the 

• The nntraTelled reader must looli PrOTinces, and contiguous to Ajmcrc. 
for irninrarra in the uj.ap of India, “It is bounded,” saya Colonel liixon, 
between the Chnmbul river and the ‘Oiy Ajmere to the north, and separates 
Arabala liills, Trhich stretch almost Meywar in the east from Jiaryar on 
from Deliii to Goojrat. It is under the tho trest,- to the south are the bill pos- 
Govern men t of the Xorth-TVestern sessions of iTejtTvar.” 

2 H 
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new country liad been entrusted, began to address them- 
selves to the work of humanising these wintched, people. 
“ The duty to be performed was of no ordinary cast ; it 
was oue of considerable anmety and difficulty. The 
people had been conquered -without calling for the 
exercise of any extraordinary' force or much solicitude. 
This had proved a matter of compai’ative ease. We had 
now to gain them affections, to command their good 'vviU 
in folio -wing the path pointed out to them, to win them 
over to habits of industry, and to liabituate them to 
customs of civilised life. We had to prove to them that, 
in subduing them, our chief sotmee of solicitude was to 
improve their social condition, and in all respects to ad- 
minister to their comfort and welfare.” To effect this, it 
was necessary, in the first instance, to put down the open 
violence of these marauding clans by an imposing display 
of force. When we first took charge of the district, au- 
thoiity was openly set at defiance. Armed bonds paraded 
the country, or occupied the passes. The servants of 
Government were cut offj prisoners were rescued. There 
was no safety’' on the public ways. To control these 
desperate banditti it was necessary to show that on -tire 
side of constituted authority there was a power stronger 
eveu than their lawless ferocity. And this was speedily 
done. 

It is the rule of the British Government, in these 
cases, to make the rude barbarians themselves the agents 
of their own civilisation. We abstain, whenever such 
forbearance is possible, fi:om a display of foreign force. 
In Mairwarra, as elsewhere, it was deemed expedient to 
raise a local battalion, composed of the peojfie of the 
country, and to employ them energies in tlie suppression 
of crime, and the support of the civil authorities. By the 
establishment of such corps another object is attained. It 
opens a field for the exercise of a world of restless energy 
— it reduces to discipline, and holds out objects of honor- 
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able competition, to men who have hitherto warred 
against their neighbours on them own account, and lived 
in a constant state of predatory stofe. 

The h'lairw'-arra local battalion was placed imdcr the 
command of Captain Hall, of the 16 th Bengal Native 
Infantr}’- — an ofHcer who, in the quarteimaster’s depai’t- 
ment of the army, had exhibited considerable ability and 
force of character — and who, now virtually invested with 
the political charge of the country, brought all Ins energies 
to bear upon the reclamation of these savage, tribes. The 
Mail's, disciplined after oim Eiwopean fashion, proved theui' 
selves to be good and loyal soldiers, and the criminal 
combmations, wliich had thrown the Tvhole distiict into 
confusion, were suppressed by the brethren of the men 
who constituted the robber-gangs. And tins primal 
measure accomplished, Captain Hall took the next great 
step along the road of civilisation, and addressed himself 
to the permanent protection of life and property by the 
introduction of a judicial system in keeping with the cha- 
racter and the requii'ements of the people. 

The klairs had always had the most' primitive ideas of 
justice. It had been of the wild kind which degenerates 
into revenge — or else it had ascended only to tlie scale 
of trial by ordeal. Either the contending pairie-s, backed 
by their sympathising kinsmen, resorted to the arbitre- 
ment of the sword ; and blood-feuds were handed do'wn 
among them from sire to son ; or the accused was 
challenged to prove his innocence by thrusting his hand 
into boiling oil, or grasping a red-hot shot. But imder 
British government a new and better system was intro- 
duced. Except in. the highest class of offences, resort 
was had to the Pimchayut^ or arbiti’ation system — a 
system well adapted to the temper and condition of the 
people, which worked with the best results; and was 
one of the most impoitaut remedial agents applied to the 
cure of all these social ills “ It is a strong argument," 

2 H 2 
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says Colonel Dixon, “ in favor of tins system of dispensing 
justice, tliat during tlie last twenty-six years, tlie period 
of OUT rule in Mairwarra, no appeal lias been made beyond 
tbe sup eraiten dent of tbe district 

But tbe plough was tbe cliief civiliser. Hitherto tbe 
land bad been so difficult of cultivation tbat no one 
cared to possess it. Mairwarra is a mountainous district, 
and, without artibcial means of retention, the rain that 
fell was soon lost. The falls of rain, too, were uncertain.. 
Sometimes the water supplies totally failed; and cultiva- 
tion was at a stand-still. In 1832 there had been a 
great drought, and the coimtry had been nearly’’ depopu- 
lated. The industrial energies of the people were para- 
lysed by this calamity. They lost all faith in agriculture 
as a means of subsistence, and fell into their old marauding 
habits. This, indeed, in a greater or a loss degree, was 
the result of every drought, and droughts were oi' frequent 
occurreuce. To remedy this evil, it plainly appeared 
would be not only’' to increase the financial prosperity of 
the people, but to open out the som'ces of moral reforma- 
tion, Euid to reclaim them from their lawless ways. 
bTotliing could be more readily comprehensible than this, 
or seemingly more easy of achievement. 

Compelled by ih-health to abandon his post, Hall was 
succeeded in 1835 in the charge of Mairwarra by^ Captain 
Dixon, an officer of the Bengal Artillery, whose zeal in the 
cause of humanity, e^'anced when in no responsible pohtical 
employment, had secured for him the good opinion and 
confidence of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who now selected Inm 
for a post in which bis benevolence might have free scope 
for active expression. The trust could not have been 
confided to better hands. Dixon entered upon bis new 
duties ^vitb all the energy and zeal of a man whose heait 
is in the good work. He saw at once what was the 
^eat want of the country. Eager to develop tbe produc- 
tiveness of an unyielding soil, and to stimulate the industry 
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of an unsettled people, lie addressed Mmself to this great 
matter of the vrater-suppljg and left untiled no effort to 
secure it. He appealed to Government. He appealed 
to the people. Money and labor were both soon at his 
disposal ; and tire great want vras supplied. By a ju- 
dicious mauageineut of the water-supplyj by the digging 
of tanks and wells, and the construction of embankments, 
the wasted jungle was soon reclaimed. The plough was in 
active operation. Every man was encouraged, by small 
advances of money, to apply himself to agricultural 
pursuits. The financial results of the experiment were 
highly favoralile. The moral results were more favorable 
still. A large number of professional robbers were con- 
verted into industrious farmers, and peace smiled upon 
the land.’^ 

Having thus created, by his exertions, a class of 
peaceful agriculturists, Dixon’s next' effort was to settle 
a community of busy traders in this neglected land. 
Hitherto the hfairs bad depended principally upon 
Ajmere and Husserabadf for their supplies. Itinerant 
dealers visited the neigJibourhood at times, but their 
transactions were confined to the Sepoys of the local 
battalion. With the general population they had no 
commerce. The}’' seemed to mistrust the Mairs. The 
object, hoAvcver, was a great one, and to Dixon it appeared 
of no very difiicnlt attaimnent. It seemed to him that 
if a city were built there would soon be fonnd traders to 
inhabit it. So a city witb a spacious bazaar’ sprung up at 
his bidding. It rose with the rapidity of magic. Three 
months after the laying of the first stone the bazaar was 


* “During tiic last eleven years the 
Eums expended on rrorks of irrigation 
amounted to 2,41,112 rupees, irliilst 
dunug that period the cxcces of revenue 
heyond the summer of the first year of 
the present iucumbent’s superinten- 
dence in 1B55-36 is 6,41,234 rupees. 
After rcimhurslng ourseives for the 


outlay on puhlic works, there is a sur- 
plus given of 4, 00,121 rupees, llns 
large amount is our gain m a pecuniary 
point of view; asfnrna affects the moral 
improTcment of the people, the advnn- 
tages are beyond calculation.” 

t Distant thirty-two and thirty-six 
nuies from Jlnirwarra. 
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opened fbi' trafSc. At first tfie Mairs fiad looked coldly 
and mistrustfiilly at tlie proposal. They thoiiglit that 
the location among them of a party of foreign traders 
would only have the effect of subjecting them to unac- 
customed exactions, Bui they soon found the advantage 
of the undertaking, for it supjfiied them with profitahle 
employment ; and they learnt in time that the settlement 
of capitalists among them, and the centralisation of trade, 
must be beneficial to indigenous producers. By the Ma- 
hajims, Or traders themselves, this want of confidence 
was reciprocated. As they brought in their merchandise 
to the new city, they began to tremble fox its safety. The 
very quiescence— the seeming forbearance of a race of 
men habituated to plunder, roused their suspicions ; and 
they argued among themselves that the Mans were only 
holding back imtil a richer spoil had been accuinulated 
■\vitliin the circle of the new city. In this conviction, the 
trading classes asked that a wall should be built around 
the town for their protection; and what the}” sought was 
granted to them. The G-ovemment of India had watched, 
with lively intere,st, this worthy experiment, had approved 
and applauded the noble elForrs of the superintendent, 
and were in. no case slow to listen to his suggestions, 
blow, therefore, the present “proposition received the 
same favorable attention that had characterised the 
Govemiueut, in all measures referring to the improvement 
and happiness of tlie Mairs.’" And so the cily of Kya- 
nuggar ivas built, and a wall was built around it, and 
the Mahajuns brought in their goods, and in a short 
time it was reported that nearly two thousand families, 
in various manufacturing and commercial opera- 
tions, were located within the wall. 

In the mean while, the agriculturid improvement-s were 
gomg on bravely. Tanks were being dug ; wmlls were 
being sunk ; and a regulm supply of water was beum 
secured to the fields. The jungle was being cleared! 
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tlie people, many after an absence of years, “were Teturn- 
ing to tlieir native coiinfiy^ dravm by the report of onr 
ameliorative efforts. To one village ninety families bad 
returned, after tbe lapse of four generations, to occupy 
tbe lands of tbeii' progenitors. A genei'ol spuit of im- 
provement vras possessing these long- degraded Mail's. 
TVTien money could no longer be advanced by Govern- 
ment, they cast about for tbe means of raising it for 
themselves i and b}'- tlie sale of cattle and the betrothal 
of their daughters, sometimes acqimed the necessary capi- 
tal for the prosecution of the reproductive ivorks, ffom 
■which they had been taught to look for such ample 
returns. 

And with, all these great, commercial and agricultural 
changes, the moral improvement of the people was ad- 
vancing with prodigious strides. A^ cai'ly as 1827 
Colonel Had had reported ^'the complete and voluntary 
abolition of the two revolting customs — female infanticide, 
and the sale of women.”''* The re-maiTiage of widows 
was also provided for, and the worst forms of slavery 
ahajLiSiied. The predatory habits of the people disap- 
peared. They had once been be 5 ’-ond raeasm'e lawless 
and intractable. They now became docile and obedient, 
and there was something of child-like confidence in the 
reliance which tliese mitntored savages began to place m 
the wisdom and kindliness of the European superiu- 
tendent.f They had, indeed, an oveidovung faith in the 
man ; and he was worthy of then’ veneration. What 


* For a fuller notice of this £Cd the 
chapter on Jnjanticidc. 

f “The high degree of prosperity 
ivhieliit (rinirivarra) lies now attained, 
anses, liowc’.er, from the system intro- 
duced by Captain Dixon. He may ho 
said to live nniongst tlie people. He 
knows minutely the condition of cacli 
Tillage, and almost of ita inhabitants in- 
dividunllj.'; is ready to redress not only 
cTery man’s gricTattccs, but to assist 
them to recover from any pecuniary or 
other diOiculty in which they may be 


involvod. . . . Captain Dixon has 

110 European assistance; hut his native 
cstablisiiment is so adniir.ably disci- 
plined and controlled, that wlicthcr in 
the construction of tanks, in tho assess- 
ment of tlie revonue, or tho adnnmg- 
tr.ition of justice .miongst tliis simple 
and primitive poo]i!c, these cstabli'h- 

* . r»t 
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Colonel Dixon did, lie did single-lianded ; he had not 
one "brother-oiScer lo aid him. He “woTked alone in 
Mairwarra ; and, assuredly, it was no light work that he 
undertook. The success of the great experiment entirely 
hinged, in his own words, on the untiring zeal and vigi- 
lance of the superintendent. “ To carry through his, pro- 
jects, it would be necessaiy that he disengage liimself 
from all private pursuits and pleasures, and devote liis 
entire undivided enei'gies to the frilBlment of the object. 
His presence would be essential to inspect every large 
and small work in each village, and to encourage the 
people in the undertakings on which they were engaged. 
He must be constantly in camp, without reference to 
bu rning heat OF drenching rain ; in a word, imtil all dihi- 
ciilties were overcome, all works of irrigation completed, 
and permanent prosperity secured, he must be a slave to 
duty. It remained with him to choose whether he 
would seek personal comfort and ease in restricting 
liimself to ordinary duties, as is done by some public 
officers, or whether he would face the ^fficulties and 
undergo the toil which must be inseparable from an 
imdertaldng of such magnitude, continuing through a 
long \dsta of years. Happily, little consideration was 
regiiired in making liis election. He chose usefulness at 
the expense of personal comfort.’'-^ And liis name will 
live as the regenerator of the jVIairs. It is no small 
privilege to the compiler of such a work as this, to 
chronicle, even in a few imperfect pages, the recent 
annals of ISiairwarra, and to show how a wild and lawless 
people were reclaimed by a shigle European officer taken 
from an Expense Magazhie.i' 

* JDirifn’s 3IcJ>^^orra, ' This very in- f It has b^en hinted, to me, ftx>m 
tcrcstmg quarto 'v-olurae, tvith abundant more than one quarter, but nlmtyB in a 
maps, plana, and ^aphic illustrations, friendly spirit, that m a former rrork I 
was published at the expense of the displayed something of a tendency to 
E-ist India Coinpany, and lias not, I orer-mte the achiotcniGntg of officers 
beliexo, found its way extensively into liclonging to the Bengal Artdleryx 
general circulation. Perhaps the same charge may bo 
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In tlie mean while, in the same western regions, but 
many miles lower down to the south, in that part of the 
country with wiiich the English in India first made ac- 
quaintance — in the province of Cjindeish, where one of 
our earhest settlements was located — mother great expeii- 
ment was going on.* Candeish, in the old days of Ma- 
homedan rule, and during the first half century of British 
sovereignty in the East, was a great and fiourishing 
province. But in 1802 the Mahrattas had ravaged the 
country’ and in the following year a great famine had 
desolated the land. "What Hoikar and God’s providence 
commenced, the mis-rule of the Peishwah’s officers com- 
pleted. The provhice was reduced to a state of anarchy 
and desolation not easily to be described. It was, indeed, 
for some year’s, almost depopulated ; and wlien the people 
began slowly to return to their old possessions, a new 
calamity descended upon them. The Pindarrees ravaged 
the open country, and some Ai'ab tribes, estabhshmg 
themselves in the hill fortresses, laid the neighhoming 
country under heavy contribution.f 

In tins province of Candeish were located certain 
Eheel tribes, constituting in all about an eighth of the 
population.^ When the covmtry was in a settled and 
flourisliing state, these people had been principally em- 
plo^md as village-watchmen; and -pillage-watchmen have 


brought ogainst me \Tith reference to 
this work. I confess that I do not re- 
cord the doings of Coionel Dixon in 
Moinvarra Trith less ple.asurc because 
he belongs to that distinguished regi- 
men t (though be is personally as mncli 
a stranger to me as if he had fought 
under Lord GliYe}^ but the praises 
irliich I have bestowed upon liim fall 
short of those which hare been lavished 
upon him by Ids ofBcial superiors, and 
confirmed by the general voice of aU 
who have ever given a thought to the 
subject. 

* Candeish — an extensive province 
in Western India, tiirough the northern 
portion of wliich the river Tnpty runs, 


will he readily found io the map to the 
south of the Sauthpooree HiDs. It is, 
however, not to the entire province, 
but to ,a district, consisting of various 
portions of it, acquired in the T^Iahratta 
war of ISIS, and formed into a coUccto- 
rate under the Bombay Govemment, 
tbnt my remarks, in so far as tiiey relate 
to our operntions for the civihsation of 
the Bheels, mainly refer. 

t Captain Graham's IJistarical Sfictcli 


{ Report on die Bheeh of Candeish^ hy 
IF. Boydf Rsq , 1833. MS. 
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in no pan of India been celebrated for the regularity of 
tlieir habits or the honesty of tliek pursuits. In the iDest 
of tiines it does not set?m that these dans were other 
than a lawless and unscrupulous people- Political dis- 
order and social confusion were, indeed, greatly to their 
taste. Then now reioiced in the convulsions which rent 
the protunce. Their legitimate cailmg was at an end, 
and they took readily to the open exercise of a profession, 
wliich before they had secretly practised under cover of 
their recognised pursuils. Tor many years they existed 
merely as a gr'oup of robber-gangs — either aiding the 
depredationai excesses of more powerful marauders, or 
working mdepeudently for themselve.s. Heavy retribu- 
tion often descended upon. them. They knew what was 
the penalty, and they were prepared to pay it. They 
lived widiout law, and they often perished ivithout law. 
It was no unconnnon thing, under native rule, for them 
to he massacred by hundreds Sometimes, however, a 
combmed effort of the different clans enabled them to 
beat down constituted authority- On one occasion ten. 
thousand of the Guicowai'’s troops, sent to coerce them, 
were driven back defeated and disgraced.’^ 

It was in 1818 , at the close of the Pindarree war, that 
certain parts of this once tluiving province of Candeisli 
were brought under British rule. They had been regularly 
ceded to ns by Holkar ; but- the Arnb colonists had oc- 
cupied a great part of the country, atid they could be 
driven from it only hj force. The subjugation of the 
district, tliereforc, became necessary. And it iwjs easilj^ 
subjugated. The Ai’ab.s submitted. But the Bhecls, 
who had never been elevated to the digiuficd position of 
a recognised enemj', still remained unconguered ttnd uu- 
reclahned. They had suffered too miserably at the hands 
of other governments to have any faith in the new' rulers, 
who now* called upoii them to enrol themselves as their 

* Cftjitaiii Graham's liistoricat Sketch- 
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subjects. They believed that if tliey came in, they 
■tvould be massacred without remorse. Native govern- 
ments would have dealt with them in this way; and they 
tlionght that the English troops were only waiting for an 
opportunity to shoot them down or bayonet them to a 
man. 

So, although the British flag was hoisted in Candeish, 
and British rule proclaimed, the Bheels held possession of 
the hill-tracts, deiied all authority, and violated all law. 
It vain to tluuk of settling the coimtiy imtil these 
people were coerced. There was little protection for life 
or proper t}' in Candeish beyond the range of our guns. 
Various measures were attempted without success. Con- 
ciliatory proclamations were of no avail, for the Blieels 
would not believe our projnises. Recourse was had to 
arms ; but the countiy and the climate baffled the 
gallantly of our troops. The Political Agent, Major 
Briggs, a man of comprehensive knowledge and eulai’ged 
humanity, proposed to pension the mai’anding Bheels; 
but the plan wms not officially sanctioned.* Liberal 
landed settlements were offered, but this attempt also 
failed. The Bheels clung to their old habits. Long 
oppressing, and long oppressed, they were suspicious and 
mistrustful ; and it seemed that they were neither to be 
subjected nor reclaimed. Tlie effect of that great civiliser, 
the gibbet, was tried ; some summary eveoiitions were 
ordered ; vigorous measures, for a wbile, took the place 
of conciliatory schemes — but they were equally unsuc- 
cessful.f 

* Oapiaw Gratam's JItx(nncai S/i-efc/i, predecessor. “I wBl only, on taking 
Reports of CbSirei RetJerferw anri A/essrs. learc of the Honor.'ible Court’s ohserva- 
GiOcrne avd Bopd MS. tions, suggest," he says, ‘'that should a 

_t The Court of Directors -u-cre in- talmlnr picture he formed from the 

dined to think tiiat Major Briggs ■- ■■ .*i _ pi-- i r. 

threvr too ranch severity into Iiis raca- . ' ■' .■ ■ 

sums ; hnt it docs not seotn tliat lie be- ‘ ^ ' ~ ■- 

+ ,1 .-1 ofall aflv.'uiccs, the frequent breaches 

of engagements, the reiterated aggres- 
sions of the Biieds, .and tlie conscqncut 
sufierings of the people on the other — 
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It. was time now, after some years of contmued ill- 
snccess^ to look tke matter steadfastly m tlie face. Tlie 
Court of Directors bad earnestly addressed tliemselves to 
tke conszdez'ation of the subject, and, taking a most 
iiumane and liberal view of the question, had recom- 
mended the continned prosecntion of conciliator)'- mea- 
sui’es. Tliey could not biing themselves to believe that 
these Bbeels, who, if they had been m-nch sinning, had 
also been much sinned against, were altogether irrer 
claimable ; and there ^vere British officers on the spot 
who entertamed the same opinions. It required, it is 
true, that a large amoimt of knowledge and sagacit)'- — of 
patience on the one hand, and energy on the otVier — 
should be brought to bear -upon the work. It was, 
indeed, no easy task that lay before them. The Bheels 
of Candeish might not be wholly irreclaimable ; but we 
knew enough of their chai’acter to feel assm-ed that the 
civilisation of such a people could only be accomplished, 
under Providence, bv such a combination of "^visdom. and 
vigor, in planning and achieving, as had scddom been 
displayed before. They were a rvild and predatory 
people, '^vithout laws, without rituabties, almost even 
without a rude sense of natural religion. Beckless and 
migratory, they passed from one place to another, throw- 
ing up a cluster of rude lints in the course of a few hours, 
and delighting not in more permanent habitations. Any- 
thing like honest industry thev abhorred. Indolent and 
improvident, they lived as they could, from hand to 
mouth • they hunted down the game in the jungles ; 
collected wild berries and roote ; or, by a successful 
border for.ay or marauding c:xpeditiou, secnred a suffi- 
ciency of plunder to feast them s-uruptnously for a while. 

oarcfulg, in ali instances, marting tliD corda."] The Court, as the seqnO proved, 
dafos — it srould prove that ive Ipejrnn ivero right in recommending concilia^ 
mth concUiation, and, though one-half tory tneosures; hut concihatory men- 
of iho crimes of tho nheeis arc not re- snrea are never SQ potential before, cs 
pirded, continued it longer, it is pro* after sve have shoun our ability to 
b.iblo, than n-as prudent.” — [jl/.*?. Ac- punish. 
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A few days wei'e spent in dissipated idleness, and tlaen 
the exhaustion of their stores sent them forth -after new 
pillage. They were the Ishrnaelites of that part of the 
world. Their hands were against every man, and every 
m;m’s hand wns against them- Murder and robber}^ 
were habits which sat easily upon them. They sti-eamed 
down from their mountain-homes, sacked and fired the 
villages on the plains, drove away the cattle of the 
villagers, and carried oft their head men for the sake of 
the ransoms they would fetch. Drunkenness, too, was 
one of their favorite infirmities. dTey delighted in long 
debauches. They maddened themselves ■with hiiming 
spirits. It would have been hard to find a more licen- 
tious or unscrupulous race, or one with fewer redeeming 
qualities. It seemed a matter of almost utter hopeless- 
ness to reclaim such savages as these. 

But there were, fortunately, men in TVestem India at 
this time v.diom the seeming hopelessness of the task 
only inspired Avith corn-age, and roused to vigorous action. 
It was assm-edly a great and worthy experiment that was 
now to be made. The moreirreclaimahle these savages, 
the greater the glory of reclaiming them. The oppres- 
sions of the native goveniments had driven these people 
to desperation, and made them the reckless criminals 
they were. The reformatory measui’es of our benevolent 
predecessors had consisted chiefly of a nmnhor of dread- 
fril massacres. The wells had been choked up wnth the 
tnmkiess heads of the offending Bheels. Whole families 
had been hewn do'wn and extfrpated. They believed 
that the cm-se of God had descended upon them, and that 
it was thefr fate to be himted and destroyed — hunted and 
destr03^ed like the 'v\-iid beasts of the forest — and there- 
ibre, like the wild beasts, they tuimed and stood at hay 
before chihsed men. To dispel these delusions, and to 
-win their confidence, was therefore the fii’st step towards 
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the great refoTmation wMch our English a.dmiiiistrato^ 
yearned to achieve. 

Moimtstuart Elphinstone was, at this time, Grovernor 
of Bombay. Bringing all his quick intellect, his sound 
sense, his %varza benevolence to bear upon this great 
matter of the reclamation of the savage Bheels, he soon 
worked his way to tho conclusion thatj if a few English 
gentlemen could be brought into intimate relations with 
the barbarous tribes — ^if they could acquaint themselves 
with the habits, study the feelings, and in time win the 
conddence of the Bheels, by famiHarly associating witli 
them, and proving that the British Government were 
eager only to do them good, success might be eventually 
accomplished. It was his desire to turn them from 
their lawless pui’suits by finding other employment, alike 
more pleasant and more profitable. If, for example, we 
could convert them into disciplined soldiers and peace- 
ful colonists, not by proclamations and vague offers 
of reward, but by the immediate influence of English 
officers living am<mg them, it seemed that we might over- 
come the barbarism of the tribes in the manner most in 
accordance with the suggestions of reason and the dictates 
of humanity. 

Ir seemed to him, in the first place, that if we could 
induce the Bheels to enter our military service — if we 
could raise a corps of these savage men, under the 
command of British officers — we miuht ivin the confi- 
deuce of a few, and through them of many, and, in time, 
make the Bheels themselves the agents of their own 
civilisation. He had recommended this course both to 
Colonel Briggs and his successor, Colonel Kobertson; but 
the political agents, thinking perhaps that the arms which 
we put in the hands of these lawless men would be turned 
against ourselves, had not farthered the suggestion. But 
events soon developed themselves which strengthened 
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Blpliinstone’s conviction of tlie wisdom of tlie measure, 
and an order went forth for the formation of a Bheel 
corps. 

This difficult and dangerous duty was entrusted to an 
officer who has since earned for himself one of the 
brightest names in the recent history of India. It was 
entrusted to James Outram, then a lieutenant in the 
Bombay Native Infantry, wffio had already foreshadowed 
those fine soldierly qualities which a quarter of a century 
of continued action have ripened and refined. He was 
then a veiy 3^oung man, full of animal spirits, active and 
courageous ; but with all his energies and activities, 
tempered with sti'oug sense and sound judgmentj and 
he went about his work eagerly, and yet thoughtfiill}'', 
measuring its difficulties aright, but resolute to overcome 
them. And he soon had practical proof of their nature 
and extent. The Bheels w’ere at this time^' in the very 
height of their lawlessness. They were can’jdng on 
their depredations up to the very picquets of the British 
camp, and sweeping off oui' cattle in tiiumpli. A strange 
bebef held possession of them, that we shiamk fi'om 
encountering their robber bauds, or followhig them to 
their mountain homes. And they thought that all this 
pretence of raising Bheel corps, and offering their people 
regular pay in the semdee of the Company, was only a 
snare to draw them into our camps, and to cut them off 
in detail. And so the enlistment of the Bheels was, for 
some time, onl}^ a thing talked of and desired. The 
people would not come at our call. 

It is characteristic of Outram that he should have desired 
to show the Bheels at the outset, what our troops were 
willing and able to do, and to convince them that in no 
part of the country were thej’’ secure from the vengeance 
of the British Goveiniuent. He longed to attack them 
on their own hills ; and he soon found fitting opportunity 


■* In 1825. 
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Witli a handM of his old regiment he beat up their 
quarters, surprised a strong party just as they were about 
to start on a marauding expedition, and scatterGd them 
like chaff. A cry was raised that the red-coats were upon 
them, and the Bheeia were soon in panic flight, A few 
were killed ; but far more important, a few were captured, 
and the prisoners, whom Oatratn had taken in their own 
mountain homes, enabled him to lay the foundation of his 
corps. 

Releasing some of liis captives, and despatching them 
with friendly messages and offers of employment to their 
relatives, he contrived to draw the people to his tent, and 
soon effected an intercourse with some of their leaders. 
With them he went about, freely and fearlessly, in their 
jungles. He listened to their stories; he joined in their 
pastimes ; he feasted them when they were well, and doc- 
tored them when they were ill; in his own words, he “won 
their hearts by copious libations of brandy, and their confi- 
dence by living unguarded among them and it might 
have been added, their admiration, too, by proving how 
bold a hunter he wms. Keen sportsmen themselves — 
trusting often to the chase for their daily food — with 
something of religious faith in the accidents of the held, 
these wild heathens looked with wonder on the exploits 
of the Christian Nimrod, and recognised a mighty spirit 
In It did not seem that he had come among them 


* I am iio_ eportsraan myself, but 
I can appreeiate all developments of 
inanliiie‘!9, and I Irnoiv that the fine 
spoit'jman-liltQ qualities of tho English 
have done much to laiee them in. the 
estimation of all the hardier Indian 
tribeg It is not difilcnlt to imagine 
the effect vrhich such prowess must 
have had upon tlie BlmeiSj especially 
when we leam tlmt during Outram’a 
connevion with the corps, he aad his 
comrades hilled 5tl5 tigers ^ 18 panthers; 
42 hears; 10 wild buffaloes; and nume- 
rous liog"5, deer, and other smaller 
game. Among a number of papers re- 


lating to Ehcel civilisation, I have 
chanced upon a memorandum by Col, 
Outram, containing the foil owing eu- 
rioua anecdote relative to the s\ipet- 
stitions of the chase, to which I liave 
made aliusicm in the teed., The 
jBheels,” he says, " have the belief that 
those who slay a tiger maintain power 
over that animal in the next world; 
but that those slain by a tiger are ren- 
dered }i urea f ter subservient to tlie 
mnmah On the occasion when Cnndoo 
Havddar waa mortally wounded, he 
implored me to hasten to hill the tiger, 
whilst he w;i3 yet alive, saying that as 
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as an enemy, but as a friend and a companion. He was 
liimself, indeed, one of tbeni ; and they felt unconstrained 
in his presence. 

And recruits came in at last — slowly at the outset, it is 
true^ but there was no fear of ultimate success when the 
beginning- had once been made. His muster-roll, at first, 
contained the names of only five men ; but the number 
had soon swollen to twenty-five, and a few months after- 
wards had risen to a hundred. And in spite of temporary 
hindrances — in spite of the occasional recurrence of their 
old fears and suspicions, and the false reports of evil men,* 
the Bheel corps, once doubted and despaired ofi became a 
substantial fact. Outram brought his wild recruits into 
familiar contact with high-caste Sepoys of his own regu- 
lar corps — Brahmins and Rajpoots — and the conciliatory 
manners of the old soldiers, who conversed freely with 
them as comrades, and courteously presented them with 
beetle-nut. went far to rivet the confidence which the bold, 
frank manner of their young leader had engendered within 
them. And soon did they settle down into orderly subjects 


he had marked the animal dovrn, and 
left scouts to ^Tatch him, its deiith 
would he attributahle to iutn, and he 
might tiieu die in peace, 1 succeeded 
in slaying the monster, and hastened to 
assure Cundoo of the fact. He iraa 
just dying -when I Trent to him, hut had 
sense left to Tinderstand and express 
Ids satisfaction, immediately after Tvhich 
he expired, ^reral gentlemen -wit- 
Tiesaed my intervieiFS with the poor 
Bheel before aud after the death of the 
tiger, and were much affected by tlie 
anxiety he expressed at the former 
time, and the satisraction and resigna- 
tion he evinced at the latter. On till oc- 
casions of danger the Bhecls displayed 
astonishmg presence of mind and plicc/:; 
and almost invariably Tvhen in tracking 
a tiger they saddenly came upon the 
animal, they caused him to Biuik ofl; 
from tile bold front tliey mamtained. 
"Whether the Blieel singly became op* 
posed to a tiger, or several were to- 
gether, iie never thought of turning or 
xuiiuing, but caused tiie brute to walk 

<■2 


off instead, by htcr.ally staring bim out 
of countenance. Often in critical mo- 
mciits when hunting on foot has a tiger 
been turned from me hy my faithful 
Bheels ; and on one occasion when a pan- 
ther iiad got me down, they killed him 
ivith their swords, when rolling wuth 
me on the ground, with my head in 
his mouth,"— 

* '■ They were told at one time by the 
evil-disposed, that the object was to 
hnk them in a line like galley slaves, 
and to extirpate their race; and for a 
long time thero was a fear e-xisting in 
the minds of most tiiat this assembly 
or corps were merely dr.iwn together to 
be destroyed. At the very place where 
the head-gunrters liad been fixed, 
Dhurmgami, there bad been a most 
cruel and tre.acherouB masEacreof thoic 
people under the fonnor Gcuernnient 
This strengthened their suspicions,” — 
f^ITeport on (/le JSIieels nf Ccindcisft, hy 
George Gthcmc, Hs^., Collector, 1320. 
MS. Recordt^ 
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and good soldiers — learning the English dnll system ■with 
diligence and attention, and keeping all their old bad pro- 
pensities in control. So peaceful tvas their bearing, that 
it tvas soon officially reported that, for many miles around, 
the neighbourhood where they were encamped, no excesses 
had for some time been committed by the Eheels, Indeed, 
they not only reformed themselves, hut helped to reform 
the manners of their brethren, and began to exercise very 
efficiently the duties of a military police. A year after 
the first attempt to establish the corps, Outrampvrote to 
Mr, Bax, collector of Candeish : “ I believe there is no 
offender at large now within many miles of my head- 
quarters, and no robbery is ever now heard of within 
thirty miles of it ; and I trust that in the course of a short 
time the beneficial influence of the corps will extend over 
the -whole province.”’" 

In the mean while our civil officers in Candeish were 
exerting themselves to bring other remedial measures to 
bear upon the reformation of the offending Bheels. Several 
European officers, under the denomination of Bheel Agents, 
■w^ere appointed to aid the Candeish collector in carrying 
out this good work. They were instructed, by every means 
in their power, to preserve the peace of the country ; to 
ameliorate the condition of the Bheels ; to keep a watchful 
eye of superintendence over those in the range committed 
to their charge; to inspire them with confide.nce in the 
Goi’ernment; to encourage them to turn their attention 
to industrious pursuits ; to be careful that those on whom 
pensions were conferred were duly paid ; to attend to and 
redress their complaints against each other, as well as 
against other classes — under certain circumstances point- 
ing out the mea-ns of redress against other classes; to act 
as arbitrators when the parties mutually agreed; to appre- 
hend offenders and commit them for trial, if of a serious 
nature — if otherwise, to inflict such punishment as might 

* LieutenmU OtKram to Mr. Bax, Juh; 1 , 1826 . MS. liccorch. 
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be customary among themselves ; and if advisable, a pun- 
chajmt of their own tribe might be 2*esorted to ; and, 
lastly, to superintend such military operations as might be 
considered necessary to reduce to order any tribes or bands 
committing depredations.” “ To superintend the Bheels,” 
it was added, “ the agents should call upon them to give 
an account of the manner in which they obtain their live- 
lihood ; to restrict them from assembling in masses ; to 
prevent them from quitting their regular places of abode 
without intimation of the same, and to check all assemblage 
in butties under any pretence whatever. Security should 
he taken from all against whom strong suspicions are en- 
tertained, and in failure thereof the agents are called 
upon to report all the circumstances of each case to the 
collector. The agents, to a certain extent, should reward 
meritorious conduct in aiding the police, or for remarkable 
industry — such rewards as land, rent-free for a given time, 
a bullock or plough, or other implements of husbandry or 
grain, &c,, might be given they should call on the Potails 
for correct returns of ali the Bheels in their range of the 
mode by which they subsist; and when not adequately 
provided for, should recommend land and “ tuccavee” to be 
given. The Potails should be encouraged to assist in pro- 
moting these objects ; and on their distinguishing them- 
selves it should be reported, See., and marks of approba- 
tion should he bestowed.”* 

Such substantially, stated in oiScial language, were the 
measures by which it was hoped the reformation of the 
erring Bheels might now be accomplished. And all this 
was to be done mainly, as Outram bad done his work, by 
mixing familiarly with the people — by disarming them of 
their suspicions — by showing that we were really their 
friends. The great thing was to convert them, if it were 
possible, into an agricultural population — to convince them 
that there were better modes of earning a subsistence tha 

* liepoitcn the Hhcrb of Cnrtdcish. 61 / Gcorffc GthcTiJC.,2is-j.,X>ooka CoJleclor, '[S2S. 

2 I 2 
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by ravaging" the country and plundering their neighbours, 
and to give them every facility for entering advantage-' 
ously upon their new avocations. Immunity "was, there- 
fore, granted for past offences, 'with written engagements 
to this effect. At the same time grants of land for cultiva- 
tion were given to them, under the signature of the Bbeel 
agents, and formally recorded.* And soon a number of 
peaceful little colonies were established, and a number of 
ploughs were at work. 

The foundation of these Bheel settlements was laid by 
Mr. Graham, then assistant to the Candeish collector, in 
whose hands was the charge of the Agency until the autumn 
of 1825, when it devolved on Major Ovans, %vhose name 
has since become especially identified with these measures,- 
The experiment was at first considered a hopeless one 5 
and, doubtless, the difficulties in the way of its success are 
not easily to be exaggerated. But the might of mildness 
was everywhere triumphant. One by one the chiefsj* were 
induced to present themselves at the Agency, to receive 
their grants of land, their written engagements with the 
Bheel agent, and, perhaps, the advance of money or farm- 
stock, which was necessary to enable them at once to com- 
mence their operations. Many kindly influences ■were set 
at work to secure the adhesion of these men to the great 
reformatory scheme. “ The Bheel,” wrote Major Ovans, 
in a very able report of these proceedings, submitted to 


^ XI16 foUovring is a transiatioa of 
oub of these eMgngements: 

“ To nhecl, of the -viUngc of , 

Pergimuah, . 

'‘Tou. havo lived in the hills, and 
plundered the toads and country of the 
Sirkar, and com-mitted thefts and va- 
rious crimes; now you are prevented 
and have petitioned, the Sirlcar tJrat if 
pardoned you vvill not again offend, 
and that if Tucemree be given to yon 
yon will cultiiate and thus earn a sub- 
eistence; on this your prayer has been 
considered, and the Sirkar has shown 
favor to you, and has this once pardoned 
yowr past cnracs, and has given youibr 
yonr suppurt Tuceavec and land ta 


cultivate, and tliis EIowl is -written and 
presented to yo-n that you may remain 
m your -village and cnltivate, and thus 
gain your HvelibootL After this, if you 
again commit any offence, yonr former 
crimes will not he considered as for- 
given, hut you will have to answer hath 
for them and the new crime. 

(Signed) “ Bheel Agent.” 

— rCoptcim Grakavi's Historical Shctcfii] 
7 I use the word most familiar to the 
English reader. These head-rnen were 
kno^v^l os “ jraicks."' Tiio Bheels clus- 
tered together under the government 
of those men, and Eiibmittod themselves, 
in all things, to their guidance. 
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Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, “is wonder- 
fully susceptible of being- worked upon by kind and liberal 
treatment. By attention to his little wants and petitions 
■ — by a present to his women, and by showing that you 
take an interest in him and his atFairs, anything may be 
done with him. The true secret, ho-wever, of the power 
we now possess over the minds of this wnld people is, that 
they feel themselves secure in the faith of our ‘howls' (en- 
gagements). This they never did before ; and it is owing 
to this implicit reliance on the sanctity of our w’ord that 
they submitted themselves so readily, and have re-esta- 
blished themselves so generally with their wives and 
children in the villages on the plains, wdiere upwards 
of sis hundred families are now settled at the plough 
alone.”* 

But although much reliance was to be placed on the 
good feelings of these poor people, it was hardly to be 
supposed that the erratic desires and habits of a life were 
to be rooted out in a few months. Ovans wisely deter- 
mined, therefore, to surround the colonies with a cordon 
of mild restraint. He established a system of registra- 
tion, whereby be was enabled to deal with the Bheels of 
the Agency each in his own individual distinctness. They 
were required never to leave their village, even for a day, 
without the permission of the Naicks orPotails; and if 
this rule was infringed the offence was at once reported 
at the Agency. A darogah, or police superintendent, was 
appointed to each talook, or dlAsion, whose duty it was 
to proceed from village to village, and to see that these 
regulations were enforced, whilst in every colony one of 
inferior rank w^as appointed to control and report upon the 
proceedings of the colonists. 

Nor was the establishment of these colonies the only 
ameliorative measure w’hich took shape under the hands of 
the Bheel agents. It was a great thing no-w to re-organise 

* Major to Sir John Miiicolm. Auqiisi, 1S30. MS. Eecordi. 
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the police of the country, and to call the Bheels back 
again to their old profession of village watchmen. In- 
denting upon each village for the materials of this protec- 
tive body, and providing for them the means of subsist- 
ence in such a manner as to warn them against the neces- 
sity of ever again resorting to their old predatory ^vays, 
he established an effective village police. In conformity 
with their ancient usages, he placed these men under the 
supervision of salailed superintendents, residing in their 
own villages, and entrusted with the preservation of the 
general peace of the district ; and nothing could have 
worked better than, this organisation of Bheel police. 

The good effect of these humanising measures was soon 
apparent. At the very commencement of 1829, the col- 
lector reported that the province was in the enjoyment of 
entire repose. “For upwards of five-and-twenty years,” 
he wrote, “ Candeish has been subject to regular organised 
bodies of Bheels headed by desperate leaders. The enor- 
mities committed by them have been so often stated that 
on the subject no remark is required. But how satis- 
factory it is to report that the past year is the first after 
tliis long period, during which not a single gang or leader 
of Bheels has existed. The liberality of Government^ — 
the anxiety and exertions of its agents towards the reform 
of this class, is now amply repaid. The same characters 
exist. Their evil propensities can certainly not be yet 
eradicated 5 but the wise measures in force have corrected 
the one and checked the other.”* 

From this time the civilisation of the Bheels, under 
the superintendence of our English officers, a mixed 
agency of soldiers and civilians, proceeded rapidly to its 
consummation. Occasional local outbreaks showed that 
in parts which our influence had not yet reached, the 
natural character of the Bheels remained unchancred: but 

O' 

even these grew more and move rare, as our operations 
jVr. Gitcrnc’.' I’ofict Janitury, ISHO, MS. lierorde 
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proceeded, and the country which had once, across its 
whole length and breadth, been visited by continual fierce 
spasms of unrest, vras soon lapped in general repose. 

The districts,” to use the comprehensive language of 
one of the ablest of the Bhecl agents, “ formerly the scene 
of every outrage, where neither life nor property were 
secure, now enjoyed tranquillity ; the roads formerly 
hazardous for the armed party, were traversed at all hours 
by single passengers, the formidable list of crimes had 
dwindled dovm to the report of a few petty thefts, and 
the Bheels, from outcasts, had become members of the 
society, daily rising in respectability and appearance, 
and becoming useful and obedient servants of the State. 
It was matter of astonishment to behold the rapid 
change produced by the liberal system of Government, 
in a race of miserable beings, who without a rag to 
cover their backs, and hardly a morsel of food to put 
into their mouths, had so shortly before sued for life 
and food from the foreigner, and were now fat and 
sleek ‘and decently clad, living in their own huts, sur- 
rounded by swarms of healthy children, ploughing their 
own lands, and many in the honest possession of flocks 
and herds. . . . The Bhecl now feels a relish for 

that industry which renders subsistence secure, and life 
peaceful and comfortable ; he unites with the Ryot in the 
cultivation of those fields which he once ravaged and laid 
waste, and protects the village, the traveller, and the pro- 
perty of Government, which were formerly the objects 
of his spoliation ; the .extensive wilds which heretofore 
afforded him cover during his bloody expeditions, are 
now smiling with fruitful crops ; and population, industry 
and opulence, are progressing throughout the land.”^ 

This was written towards the close of 1843. The lan- 
guage of the Bheel ao-ent is not exaggerated. It reflects 
no more than the truth. Indeed, the w’hole is not yet 
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told. If there were anything to qualify our admiration of 
the vigorous humanity of Colonel Dixon in the Mair- 
warra country, it is the fact that this able and benevolent 
administrator has thought less of educational measures 
than I should have expected or desired. There is no 
remedial agent like the schoolmaster. He was not for- 
gotten in the Bheel country. Outram introduced him to 
Lis rude lenes — and the civil officers soon dotted the 
province with schools. A new generation of Bheels is 
now springing up, among whom the lawlessness and vio- 
lence of their tribes are mere traditions. A quarter of 
a century has passed since the work of civilisation com- 
menced. The crooked ways have been made straight, 
and the rough places plain ; and now a new race, 
trained to habits of peace and industry, are gradually re- 
placing the old marauders who had been bred and nurtured 
in violence and wrong. There can be no fear now of a 
relapse. The schoolmaster has taken the young Bheel 
in hand j the life of an outlaw has no charms for him. 
He has been brought within the pale of civilised life; 
and he is vreli contented to abide there. 

I need hardly say that such measures as these received 
the earnest support and warm encouragement of the Com- 
pany- The Court of Directors had from the first recom- 
mended the adoption of kindly, conciliatory measures 
towards the erring Bheels, believing that they were not 
irreclaimable ; and in April, 1835, they wrote out to the 
Bombay Government to express their hearty, unqualified 
approbation of what had been done. “ Prom the period/’ 
they w’ rote, when measures of sevei’ifcy were abandoned 
and couciiiatorj'' means resorted to, the rapine and disor- 
der which had prevailed for years previously rvithout any 
sensible diminution, and in spite of the strongest efforts 
for their suppression, almost immediately ceased, and the 
admirable conduct of the officers to whom the immediate 
executive duties were confided, especially of Major Ovans 
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and Lieutenant Outram, has been the means of effecting 
a complete change in the habits of the Bheel tribes. 
They have universally abandoned their predatory habits j 
they are now a prosperous agricultural community ; from 
among them a corps has been formed, which has attained 
so high a state of discipline and efficiency that to its pro- 
tection the tranquillity of the country is now in a great 
degree confided ; and by its means a degree of security 
both of person and of property appears to be maintained, 
vffiich is scarcely excelled in any part of India. 

“This signal instanced’ continue the Court, “of what 
we have so often impressed upon you — the superior effi- 
cacy of conciliatory means in reducing uncivilised and pre- 
datory tribes to order and obedience — is one of the most 
gratifying events in the recent History of British India ; 
and we trust that the success of your measures will im- 
press upon our Indian Governments the policy, as well as the 
humanity, of pursuing the same course in all similar cases. 
This wise and benevolent policy was first adopted by the 
late Mr. Cleveland in the district of Bhaugulpore, some 
fifty years ago, and was attended with singular success in 
reclaiming the Hill people of that district from a state of 
the utmost barbarism ; and the memory of that excellent 
officer is, we understand, held in reverence, even at the 
present day, by the rude tribes that inhabit the hills as 
well as by the inhabitants of the more civilised portion of 
the district”* 

* MS, Records. — Altliough I have deserves prominent notice in such a 
incidentally mentioned the name of vdIudjo as this. Eren noiv I may do 

CJevelnnd in connexion vitli tins great something to repair the omission. Tim 

subject of the civilisation of savage history of the civilisation of the Hill 
tribes, I cannot help experiencing people of Bhaugulpore is ivell sketched 
a feeling of Bhame and self-reproach in an early volume of the A'^iaf/c lie- 
ns I read tliis affectionate notice of searches, from vrhich I may not dis- 

his labors in the nbovo letter of adrantjgeously exhume it: 

the Court of Directors. I have been ‘‘Colonel Brown, in his account of 
anNions, for the most part, to draw these hills, for^varded to Government 
my illustrations tVom more recent Jus- in 1779, observes that it was about fif- 
tory; but the good deeds of one, who teen j ears si nee the lIiU people Imd an j'’ 
nt the early age of twenty-eight liad government atnoug thcmselyes of .age- 
done to much to reclaim the savage ner.il nature, during which period iJicy 
people by vliom he was snrrounJetlj had become daiigeroitt and ironblcsoinc 
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I trust that these pictures will not be thrown aw’ay. 
They are to be pondered over thoughtfully, and I would 


to tbeLow Country, that their ravages 
liad been the more violent, as they were 
Btimulated hy hatred against the Ze- 
mindars, for having cut off several of 
their chiefs by treachery. Tlie colonel 
might have added, that during that 
interregnum or dissolution of govern- 
ment, it waa a common practice for the 
Zemindars on the skirts of the hills 
to invite the chiefs -in their vicinity 
Avitli their adherents to descend and 
plunder the neighhouring Zemindarees, 
for ivhich, and for the passage througli 
their lands, the mountaineers divided 
the booty vuth them ; thus, at one time, 
from repeated acts of treachery in the 
Zemindars, the monutaincers vrere pro- 
voked to take ample vengeance on 
them and their unhappy Ryots ; and 
at other times, from their engaging 
the chiefs to make predatory incur- 
sions, to which they were strongly in- 
cited, no loss from a desire of plunder- 
ing their more opulent neighbours, 
than from the difficulty of obtaining 
salt and tobacco from the boats, all 
friendly intercourse was at a stand, 
the low country bordering ou the Iiilla 
was almost depopulated, and traveUets 
could not pass with safety between 
BUaugulpore and Furmckahad, nor 
could boats, without danger of being 
plundered, put to for the mgbt on the 
south side of the Ganges between the 
before-named places. It was at this 
period of double treachery on the part 
of the Zemindars, and predatory hosti- 
lities on the part of the mountaineers 
(from which it may not he a strained 
inference, that the machinations of the 
former were in a great measure the 
cause of that necessity wliich com- 
licUcd the latter to such freq^uent and 
fatal descents, when these public and 
private incendiaries were making large 
strides in rnining these once fertile 
districts'), tliat Captain Brooke was 
stationed with a corps of light infantry 
to avert their utter destruction. On 
this duty it is well known that he 
acquitted himself with great credit, 
from his uncommon oJtertions and suc- 
cess in pursuing the unfortunate moun- 
taineers into their hills, vhere numbers 
must liavc nnavoidably fallen ; for it 
liecamc unquestionably noeessary to 
impress them ulth a dreadful awe of 
our jiTou esB ami in this harassing and 


unpleasant rvarfare I have been well 
informed, hy officers who were vdth 
Captain Brooke, that his gallant con- 
duct could not be too much com- 
mended. He made them sensible of the 
inefflcacy of opposing him in' the field, 
and invited the chiefs to ivait upon 
him, and negotiate, when be gave a 
feast to those who came in, and made 
them presents of turbans. But before 
any permaueut establishment toot 
place, he was stjcceedcd in the com- 
mand of the light infantry by Captain 
Brown, who made further progress in 
conciliating the minds of the discom- 
fited mountaineers. He placed them 
on the road from Knrruckahad, near 
Calgong, to protect the Hawks, on 
which duty they still continue. 

'‘From tills and other measures of his. 
Captain Brooke, and he, it will bo 
allowed, laid the foundation for the 
most permanent and happy settlement 
concluded with the Hill Chiefs by the 
late Mr. Augustus Cleveland, that 
could possibly be attedned; ho was sen- 
sible from tile rapine and decay of these 
districts, that the peaceable deport- 
ment of the mountaineers ought to ho 
purchased ; and vrlnle he was recon- 
ciling them to hceorae subject to the 
British Government, he bestowed liberal 
presents, in money and clothes, to the 
cMofs, and to .all the men and women 
who came down to him. Of his gene- 
rosB ■" -■ ’ 

for 
den 

conditions which he granted, and which 
were confirmed hy Government, Ihope 
they vnll ever have reason to he thank- 
ful; as long us that Government lasts, 
the comforts and happiness which they 
derive from them must ever ensure 
their obedience. To engage their con- 
fidence, Mr. Cleveland, in the early 
part of his intercourse ivitli the moun- 
taineers, entertained all who offered 
their services as archers, and appointed 
many of the relations of the chiefs, 
officers ; tlic3' were not (I'or nre they as 
rangers, tliough they very seldom now 
ask their discharges) hound to serve for 
any limited time; the corps, of course, 
constantly fluctuatec], and was fre- 
quentl3 , 1 understand, above a thousand 
strong • lie clothed tliom, and in less 
than tiso i cars .aftci they ucrc formed. 
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tope benigiiantly, by those who affect to believe that our 
career in India has been one of continued spoliation and 

from the confidence he had in their the ciiicfs so assemhled ; when any ro- 
attachment and fidciitj, obtained fire- port is to he made to the collector, it is 
arm p for them, m the nse of which, 1 the duty of a Naib to wait on liirn with 
may venture to ohserve, that they are it, should the chief ho mdisposed or 
expert, and hare address, and 1 can otherwise prevented, 
also wit) lout hesitation assiert, that they ‘‘■Erom these happy and admirable 

are c,ipahle of as high a degree of dis- arraxigcmeiite, digested hi* IVfr. 01 eve- 
ciphne as any native coips in the bct- land, who''e name ought to be dear both 
vice; and I treat I shaU have the hap- to tiio natives of the hills and low- 
pmeis to provfi this m due time. Ex- lands, the ease, comfort, and happiness 
clusivc ot haling tlius employed so of the former is ensured (for winch they 
many of the mountaineers, hlr. Clove- are grateful, and spsak of him with 
land fixed the salary of ten rupees per reverential sorrow), and peace and 
month for each chief of a Tuppah, three safety secured to the latter, and if they 
rupees ditto for each of hie Naibs, and have any goodness, they ought not to 
two for the Mamigy of each village, be leas thankfuL Tliese solid and es- 
trom which there shall he a man cn- sential bencfitE are attended compara- 
rolied in tJie hill rangers? bat from tivoly with but a trivial oNpense, and 
such as supply not a mao, the inferior must ultimately be an advantage to 
IVfaungy receives no monthly allow- Govemment, I have been led to say 
ance. In consideration of these csta- more on this sni»ject than I inttnded ; 
bkshtnents, I understand the chiefs aro }et it may not be thought foreign to 
not only responsible for the peaceable it to add, that the Aumlah and Ze- 
deportment of their oivn adlierents, hut mindnrs erected a mominient to the 
bound to deliver over all delinquents memory of IMr, Cleveland, nearly in 
and dist’irbonj of tho public peace the form of a pagoda, nnd that another 
witlun flimr own hmits to the collector, was also erected at tho eeepense of 
to be tried by an assembly of thechiefs. Government, by the order of the Ho- 
either at Ehangulpore or llajaroahnlh norahle the Governor - Gener.al nnd 
aa already related. It has over been Council; on which is the foUowing in- 
customary on these occasions to feast ecription. 
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Inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilised life. 

And ntt.ichcd, them to the British Government by a conquest over their minds ; 

Tho most permanent, as the most rational, mode of domimon. 

The Govemor-GeneraJ nod Council of Bengal, 

In honor of h:ts clinracter, and for an example to others, 

Have ordered this monument to Itc erected. 

He departed tlus hfc on the 13th of January, 1764, aged 29.’ 

Few of my TeadiTs, it is probable, are ro .iiTiicted hy the mtclhgence of Jus 
acqurunted with the above, but few arc death, that ius health was severely 
not acquainted with Bishop Ileber’s iniured bythc blow. After a while he 
delightful “Journal,” m which there is gave vent to his sorrow in i erse, and 
a becoming Eotice of tliis “excellent an elaborate “monody ” ir.ss the result, 
jonng man.” Tliere is so little verse in this volume, 

Cleveland was tho cousin and he- that perhaps I shall Ik? forghen for cx- 
lovcd friend of John Shore, who was tractiiig a few lines from the piece 
“ Let Uistory tell the deeds his vtisdom plann'J, 

Ills bloodless tnnmphe o’er a barbarous land 
Bright in his li.and the sword of justice gleam’d, 

But mercy from iier ejc' heulguant be.im’d— 
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oppression. A philosophical modern historian, in a work 
which is laid before me whilst I am writing these sheets — 
it IS the first sentence of his book — has truthfully written, 
“There are many kinds of war and many degrees of 
heroic renown, but the highest praise is due to those who 
by their victorious arms have opened new scenes for the 
civilisation of mankind, and overcome barbarism in some 
important portion of the world,”'** This overcoming of 
barbarism is very pleasant to write about. It seemed a 
very difficult thing to achieve in Mairwarra and Candeish, 
but English benevolence and English energy accomplished 
it at last ; and the victory has been complete. The ser- 
vants of the Company have reclaimed men whose savage 
propensities had been aggravated and seemingly perpe- 
tuated by the cruel discipline, the unscrupulous oppression 
of their native masters. Instead of endeavourinxi to extir- 
pate, we endeavoured to civilise them. The good work 
was done. It was done by the personal energy — the 
fearless courage — the patience and charity of a very few 
English gentlemen hoping against hope, and finding pos- 
sibilities in the impossible. 


Ana mercy ^vvu the cause, — the savage hand 
Forsook tkcir haunts and boived to liis cntnmaiid. 

And where the warrior’s arm in vain assail’d. 

His gentler skrll o’er brutal force prevail'd — 

As Bome fond sire mistrusts bis darling son, 

TVith fosceriDg care he led ujld nature on. 

And now, where Rapine mark’d the blood-stained field. 

The well- till’d glebes a BmiUng harvest yield, 

How m^ded morals check the lust for spoil. 

And rising letters prove his generous toil 
TJtp traveller seeuro pursues lug way. 

Nor dreads the ruffian ambush’d for liis prey. 

And gaping savages with ravished eyes. 

See their lords name m magic syiahols rise 
Humanity surveys her rights restored. 

And nations yield, subdued vritbout a sword,’’ 

I need hardly say that tlicsG lines are liar^kcs Ctml Uhirs and ^lonarche 
as appheab.o to the cirdisation of the of jTrance tn Sc^/eaif7i and ScvcriteLnt/i 

IMairs and the Bheels, as to the civili- Centuries Transhiled It/ M A Garvai 
sation of the hiU people of Rajmahal 
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CHAPTER nr. 

Opcratirmti in GooLtiFur — TIw HiU Tribes of Orissa — Kcligion of the Khonds — 
UreTiJonre of Human Socriiice — ECbrts for its Suppression — Capttiiu Mac- 
IiiiersDH — His ileuinires and Snceess — Siibsetiuenfc Efforts — General Eesiiits, 

I CANNOT dismiss tliis subject witliout adducing a-notber 
noble illustration of the truth with wbicb I prefaced the 
last chapter. I have taken one example from Bengal, 
and another from Bombay. I now take a third from 
Madras. 

In the district of Ganjam, which lies o-n the northern 
frontier of the Madras Presidency, is the ZemindaiTy of 
Goonisur. It was tributary to the British Government; 
and this relationship might have continued, but that the 
tribute was not paid, and, after a vain attempt to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, resort was bad to a 
military force. Early in Hoveraber, 1835, the British 
troops occupied Goomsur. The adherents of the Zemindar 
fired on our camp. Martial law was proclaimed. The 
forfeiture of the Zemindarry was declared. A reward v\as 
offered for the apprehension of the offending chief. And 
before long it became clear that we wmre about to be in- 
volved iu an inglorious but difficult campaign. 

The whole country, indeed, was now in a state of open 
rebellion. Favored by their local Icnowledge, the in- 
surgents fired from their hills and jungles securely on our 
advancing troops. "We wan’ed against invisible enemies; 
and one invisible enemy greater than all the rest was 
striking down our people by scores. The pestilential 
climate was doing its sure work. Everything, indeed, was 
against us. We had not a friend in the district. The 
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people abandoned their homes at our approach. Nothing 
but forsaken fields and deserted huts greeted us as we 
advanced. No offer of reward — no threat of punishment 
— hrou2:ht in adherents to our cause. It seemed alto- 
gether a hopeless, profitless adventure. We were being 
beaten by an enemy whom we could not reach, and 
perishing in a country which we could not hold. 

The Zemindar fied to the hills. The Khond tribes re- 
ceived him with hospitality, and promised him their pro- 
tection ; but he was not suffered to live to see the re- 
demption of their pledge. It seemed that we had hunted 
him to death ; for in the first pause of the chase he laid 
himself down and died. Twenty years before, the ladies 
of his Zenana had been dishonored by a British force, and 
now, with his dying breath, the Goomsur chief, solemnly 
as in the presence of their gods, bound the tribes not to 
suffer the capture of his family,’^' in any event, by our 
advancing troops. 

A detachment of British soldiers was sent forward to 
penetrate the mountain passes, and to secure possession of 
the family of the deceased. The atteropt was, in the first 
instance, successful. The family of the Goomsur chief 
were seized ; but the tribes, eager to redeem their pledge 
to the utmost, came down upon a party of our troops, who 
were escorting some members of the family, overwhelmed 
them in a difficult defile, and put to death seven ladies of 
the Zenana, to save them, as they believed, firom threat- 
ened dishonor. Heavy chastisement descended upon the 
offending tribes; but they had partially redeemed their 
pledge. 

There was then a lull in our operations. The pestilence 
which, fell upon our troops compelled a season of inactivity. 
But with the cold weather the war was recommenced, A 
fresh force of all arms prepared to attack the tribes in 
their mountain homes. TVe demanded their unconditional 


* Captain Maaphcrson's KItand Jicport, Cakutta, 1642, 
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submission. We demanded tbe surrender of tbeir patriar- 
cbal chiefs. We demanded the betrayal of the officers of 
the Goomsur Zemindar, who had trusted themselves to 
the protection of the tribes. But they refused to bring 
either their guests or their patriarchs to the scaffold ; 
and so our troops were let loose upon the land, I need 
not dwell upon the history of this “little wmr.” I only 
wish to speak of its results. Here, on this chain of hills 
skirting the great province of Orissa, our English officers 
were first brought face to face with a new and a strange 

O ^ 

people. The tribes of whom I have spoken were the 
Khonds, Up to this time, the English had Ivnown nothing 
of the Khonds. And the Khonds had known nothing of 
the English, They had dwelt for nearly a century within 
a short distance of each other, but there had been no 
intercourse between them. Now, therefore, when the 
civilised white men, after the first excitement of war was 
over, began to inquire into the nature and habits of the 
heathen barbarians by w*hora they had been opposed, 
they found that they had been brought into contact with 
a people possessing religious creeds and rituals, national 
usages and social customs, utterly unlike any with which, 
in all their ethnological experience, they had ever made 
acquaintance before. 

It was at first, to our unaided comprehension, something 
rather vague and astonishing than clear and intelligible. 
We only caught glimpses of what we desired to know. 
We had fora long time, indeed, only a dim perception of 
the religion of these strange people. Their external 
usages and ceremonials were speedily revealed to us, but 
it was only after the patient investigation of years, that 
we leamt all the articles of faith upon which these usages 
and ceremonials were based- And then it was mainly, if 
not wdiolly, to the laborious researches of one man' — re- 
searches prompted by the best feelings of humanity, that 
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-we were indebted for our knowledge of the inner life of 
the Khond tribes of the Orissan hills. 

The officer of whom I speak, Lieutenant Charters 
Macpherson, of the Madras Army, during the Groomsur 
war, in 1833-37; had been employed in the survey 
of a part of the country at the foot of the hills ; and 
being naturally a man of a thoughtful and inquiring 
nature, and of an energetic benevolence of the best kind, 
he no sooner obtained a little general outside knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the Tfh nnd tribes than he formed the 
determination of pushing his investigations far beneath 
the surface, and of mastering the whole subject of the 
religious and social life of the strange people who had 
awakened such a kindly interest within him. 

Goomsur was subjugated — pacified — and the Khond 
tribes of that district became British subjects."^ There 
were many other tribes who owed no allegiance to us, and 
with whom we had no intercourse. But it was enough 
for Macpherson to prosecute his inquiries among those 
with wdiom his official duties brought him into contact, 
and he spared no pains to acquaint himself intimately with 
all the peculiarities of this strange variety of mankind. 
One of the first things which had arrested his attention 
was the painful fact, that among these people the bar- 
barous rite of human sacrifice was observed — that the 
tribes were in the habit of offering up to their deities 
living sacrifices purchased or bred for the purpose-j* 
And it was mainly with the humane desire of rooting out 
these abominations that Macpherson now labored to 
render himself familiar with the social institutions of the 
Khonds, and with all the peculiarities of the dark faith 

• Op r’-i !' ■ ■ ■ ' ; ‘ ^ '’i - as vritli Bome of tlie inore civiliseii 

. “ '■ i' ■ I ■ ■ . ^ tribes of Central ancl Western India, a 

■ ■ ;■ ■ ■ ■ . i - - ■ ‘..or- practice beld in no disbonor, bnt gene- 

tt'ards tliat he (liecovercd liow female rally observed by the heads of families 
infanticide as other Kliond tribes, as a matter of social convenience. 
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which either ordained or sanctioned such iniquities as 
thescv 

What this belief is may be briefly told. The Khonds 
are divided into two great sects. They have certain 
common articles of faith. They all believe that the 
Supreme Being, or God of Light, the source of ail good, 
created for himself a consort, who became the Earth- 
Goddess, and was the source of all evil. The Supreme 
Being, the source of good, created the world and loved it ; 
and the Earth-Goddess became jealous of God’s people. 
Then she rebelled against the Supreme Being, and intro- 
duced moral and physical evil into the world, and from 
that time there was strife between the powers of Light 
and Darkness. 

And so far this is the common faith of the Khond 
tribes. But here begin the divergences of sectarianism. 
The issue of this great strife between the powers of 
Light and Darkness is the grand subject of dispute be- 
tween the tw'o contending sects. The one believes that 
the God of Light utterly overcame the Earth-Goddess, 
and has ever since held her in thrall, employing her as 
the ao-ent of his will — the instrument of his rule. The 
other holds that the Earth-Goddess is still uncouquered ; 
that she holds in her bands the balance of good and evil 
— that the destinies of man are under her control — and 
that whatever of happiness is vouchsafed to him is only 
by her sanction or concession, by the dispensation of 
blessings in her own gift, or the withdrawal of that an- 
tagonism which might prevent their emanation from the 
God of Light, And thus regarding the supremacy of 
the Earth-Goddess, they recognise the necessity of a 
propitiation, and they believe that, only by the worship of 
the power of Darkness, through the agency of human 
sacrifice, her favor can he purchased for the tribes. 

Therefore, by this one great sect of the Khonds the 
abomination of human sacrifice is esteemed a sacred rite. 

2 K 
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Tlie atoning ef&cacy of the sacrificial blood is an article of 
faith araong these barbarous people, cherished '^vith as 
much solemn conviction as it has been by some of the 
most civilised nations of the world. It is necessarily a 
very lively, operative faith, one that can never exist in 
a state of semi-animation ; it must be everything or 
nothing to a man. If he entertain it at all, it must be a 
part of his daily life. It must enter largely into all his 
worldly calculations. The* health of his children, the 
state of his crops, the condition of his fiocks and herds, 
his immunity from the ravages of wild beasts, from 
the assaults of his enemies^ from the storm-blast and the 
lightning-stroke, all depend npon the observance of this 
one ceremonial rite. To neglect it is, in the belief of 
these people, to draw down upon them the anger of the 
Earth-Goddess, and with it all human ills. Of all super- 
stitions it is the most enslaving 5 for it is based on fear, 
abject fear of immediate retribution. The worshipper of 
Tari Pennu, or the Earth-Goddess, dare not neglect the 
act of propitiation. All that he has is too immediately 
under her almighty control. 

The Mexicans, before the Spanish invasion, sacrificed 
human victims by thousands and tens of thousands. The 
bloody oblations which they offered to their false gods 
are too stupendous in the recital for human credulity to 
entertain. And yet their extent is susceptible of proof. 
No such wholesale sacrifices as these ever defiled the 
country of the Nhonds. The victims were comparatively 
few.* They were furnished by a regular class of pro- 
crtrers, who either supplied them to order, or raised them 
on speculation. They were bought, perhaps, from their 
parents in hard faraine-times, or they vrere kidnapped on 

It was very difHcult to ascertain an approximatiTe estimate, it may have 
tlie number of victims offered up every been about 500 a year. But e\en this 
year — especially as many portions of approximation I venture upon irith 
tlie Khond country were unvisited by great, difUdeuce, 
our offeer'. As far as I can arrive at 
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the plains ; or vrere perhaps the children of the pro- 
curers themselves. Devoted often in their childhood to 
the Earth-Goddess, they vrere suffered to grow up as 
consecrated, privileged beings, to marry wives, to hold 
lands, and flocks and herds, and other worldly goods— 
cherished and endowed by the community, for whom they 
were to die, and in spite of the tremendous curse that 
overshadowed them, leading happy lives to the last. 

It would seem that these human sacrifices were of two 
kinds. Principally they assumed an associative character ; 
they were the joint offerings of certain tribes or villages 
on the occasion of their public festivals. But sometimes 
they were individual — exclusive — -intended to avert the 
wrath of the Earth-Goddess, when there was special reason 
to believe that it had been avrakened against a particular 
family, and could only be so averted. 

“ The periodical common sacrifices,” says Captain Mac- 
pherson, “ are generally so arranged by tribes and divi- 
sions of tribes, that each head of a family is enabled, at 
least once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fields, 
and usually about the time when his chief crop is laid 
down,” In the protective virtue of this shred of iiuman 
flesh the w'-orshippor of the Earth-Goddess had unbounded 
faith. A representative of each tribe or village was sent to 
the place of sacrifice to obtain it, whilst his brethren at 
home, in rigid fast and solemn prayer, awaited his return. 
Bound to a stake, the victim received the first signal blow 
from the officiating priest, and then the crowd of attendant 
deputies rushed forward with their axes, completed the 
sacrifice, and tore the quivering flesh from the Meriah’s 
bones.^ The human shred was then carefully wrapped in 
leaves, carried home to the village, laid on a cushion of 
grass in some public place, where the heads of families, 
attended by the priest, went out to give it solemn recep- 

* Tbh’tra^tbQmostgonerally received other modes of immolution Sometimes 
ceremoniot of sacrifice — but tisere tvere the victim was destroyed by s s!otr fin?, 

2 K 2 
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tloTi. Then the priest divided the sacred flesh into two 
parts — one of which he buried in the ground, whilst the 
other he subdivided into minute particles, and distributed 
among the attendant heads of families. A scene of wild 
excitement followed. There was shouting and holloaing — 
wrestling and fighting — heads were broken, and houses 
thrown dowm. This over, the recipient took his ap- 
portioned remnant of the sacrifice, and buried it in his 
favorite field. Then the people returned to their homes — 
ate, drank, and were merrj’-. Three days of ritual observ- 
ance followed,- on the fourth, “ they assembled at the place 
of sacrifice, slaughtered and feasted on a buffalo, and left 
its inedible portions as a gratification to the spirit of the 
Meriah."'’' 

Such is the history of these human sacrifices as ascer- 
tained and recorded, after much laborious inquiry, by Cap- 
tain Macphei’son. But, long before we had this amount 
of knowledge to base our remedial measures upon, our 
English officers had been endeavouring to root out the 
horrid custom from the hill districts under our rule. As 
early as 183G, the broad fact had been announced by Mr. 
RusseT, and it w^as afterwards ascertained that other 
Khond tribes were in the habit of raurderinsr their female 
children, in their infancy, purely as a matter of family 
convenience. Indeed, among some of the tribes, save in 
the case when a woman’s first child was a girl, no single 
female infant was sparcd.p These were lamentable facts, 
which early arrested the attention of the British au- 
thorities, but until the Zemindarry had been formally re- 
sumed and the settlement of the country commenced, it 
was not probable that our consideration of the remedial 
measures to be adopted should take any definite shape- 


• ATacphcrsojfs Account of ihe Ttfdigion 
ofifiP ^Clsandji in Onssa, Trancactions 
of the Asi/ilic Society. — At tlic pinco of 
eacrjfice there Trere three da^s of feast- 
ing-, attentJed vrith mvdi eensual license. 


■t Wmages,’’ says Captnia Mad- 
plierson, containing a hundred houses, 
may be seen irithoufc s sins'le! female 
child." 
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But as soon as these objects had been attained, Mr. 
Russel began fairly to consider the best mode of eifect- 
ing the abolition of this barbarous custom.” In an 
elaborate paper on the subject, he declared that he was 
“fully impressed with the belief that it can be accom- 
plished only by slow and gradual means.” He sincerely 
believed that “ a law denounciusr human sacrifices and 
providing for the punishment of persons engaged therein 
would, as a general measure, prove abortive, and involve 
a compromise of character which should not be hazarded.” 
“ In ray judgment,” he added, “ our aim should be to im- 
prove to the utmost our intercourse with the tribes nearest 
to us, with the view to cimlise and enlighten them, and 
so reclaim them from the savage practice, using onr moral 
influence rather than our power.”"^ In these views the 
Madras Government entirely concurred. Time and the 
contact of civilisation were to be left to do their slow 
work. 

It does 'not, however, seem that this resolution was 
persevered in to the entire exclusion of all active efforts 
for the suppression of the practice. But the measures 
which from time to time were adopted seemed rather to 
attack incidental symptoms than to strike at the root of 
the evil. On one occasion, for example, Captain Camp- 
bell, assistant to the collector of Goomsur, ascended the 
ghauts, with a party of armed peons, just before the 
periodical season of sacrifice, and rescued a hundred 
victims. In 1838, Mr. Bannerman, the collector, went 
himself upon a tour of inspection among the Hill tribes, 
and determined to surprise a Khond village just as the 
people w’ere preparing for the ceremony of the sacrifice. 
“ The preparations for the ceremony,” he wrote, “ ap- 
peared to have been completed. The entrance to the 
hamlet, which was in the form of a square, had been newly 
fitted up with wickerworks, and in the centre, close to 

* ^JS, liccordt, qnatcil tn the Ccilcuitd jRtV^cie, 
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the nide village idol, had been erected a bamboo pole 
about forty feet high, on the top of which was an eifigy 
in the shape of a bird, with peacock’s feathers.” This 
was the stake to which the wretched victim was to have 
been bound, previons to the sacrifice. A- young woman 
from the plains” had been prepai'ed for immolation ; but 
she was rescued by the British officer from her cruel fate. 
And subsequently seven other victims, concealed in dif- 
ferent lullages, were reluctantly given up to him. He at- 
tempted to reason with the chief people j but he found 
that their perceptions were somewhat clouded and obscured 
by the strong liquors which they had drunk, in anticipa- 
tion of the murderous festival, and nothing' came of the 
controversy. No new light broke in upon the mind of the 
benevolent British functionary ; and on his return from 
this expedition he could only report that, sensible as he 
was of “ the anxiety felt by Government to put a stop to 
the barbarous custom of saeiaficing human victims,” he 
could but “ feel difficulty in proposing any practicable 
measure with the view of carrying its humane wishes into 
effect.”* 

There was a suggestion, however, in his report, which 
seemed worthy of all attention. I have said that the Me- 
riah victims were supplied by a regular class of procurers. 
It had been decreed that no compassion should be shown 
to this abominable race of men. They were, therefore, 
w’hen occasion offered, apprehended, and tried in our 
criminal courts. But it was not easy to satisfy all the 
formal requirements of these tribunals, and to substantiate, 
by a regular chain of recognisable evidence, as evidence is 
considered by such courts, the actual commission of the 
ofi’ence as set forth in the indictment. This had been the 
difficulty in the cases of Thuggee and of professional Ha- 
koitee, and it had been found necessary to authorise a 
certain relaxation of the law for the purpose of checking 

* Hnpori of J/r. ^annernmn- TifS. Itccords, quoted lu t?ic Catcutt'X It evicts. 
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the progress of these crimes.^ It was now suggested, by 
Mr. Baunerirtan that a similar relaxation of the law should 
be authorised in the present instance, and that a regularly 
appointed officer should have the power of dealing sum- 
marily with persons charged with the ofi’ence of trafficking 
in human life. This measure had, I believe, the approba- 
tion of the Court of Directors. It seemed a good idea to 
strike terror into the minds of the procurers, and so to stop 
the inhuman traffic. But it does not seem that any special 
enactment emanated from the Legislature. 

In fact, for some two or three years after these expe- 
ditions to the Hill country, great as was the desire of both 
the civil and military officers in the Goomsur country to 
suppress the barbarous practice, and praiseworthy as 
were their efforts, little or nothing of an effectual charac- 
ter was really done. Lord Elphinstone was at this time 
Governor of Madras. It must be recorded to his honor, 
that he was deeply interested in the painful subject, and 
that he addressed himself, in an earnest and enlightened 
spirit, to its consideration. In an elaborate minute on the 
subject, written in 1841, he acknowledged that hitherto 
our measures for the suppression of Meriah sacriftce had 
been attended with little success; and he recommended a 
more systematic and comprehensive scheme thau any 
which had yet been tried — -though some of its details had 
been previously recommended — embracing, the 

opening of routes and passes through the wild tracts in- 
habited by the Khond tribes; secondly^ the encouraging 
of commercial intercourse between the hills and the plains 
by all available means, and the establishment of fairs and 
marts for that purpose ; and thirdly^ the raising of a semi- 
military police force from among the Hill men. And the 
better to carry out these objects, it was proposed that a 
special agent should be appointed, under the Commissioner 


'* Spe ihe chaptrrs on '1'lit‘ggte and J)(ikot{ct — pji. 354 — 3S0. 
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of Oootnsur, to proceed into the Khond country, to obtain 
the assistance of a petty Rajah on the other side of the 
fiiils, towards the opening of the communication. This 
measure was sanctioned by the supreme Government ; 
but when delivering their assent, they thought it neces- 
sarv to issue a caveat to the effect that the Agent ‘‘ should 
cautiously approach any inquisition into human sacrifices, 
and confine himself very closely to the immediate purposes 
of the Mission.” 

The officer to whom this Mission was entrusted was 
Captain Macpherson,* of whose first acquaintance with 
the Khond tribes I have already spoken, tte had sent in 
an elaborate report upon the social and religious institu- 
tions of these strange people — indeed, had brought to- 
gether a mass of information relating to them, which 
sufficed at once to indicate that there was no other officer 
in the service to whom this difficult and delicate work 
could be more advantageously entrusted. With charac- 
teristic earnestness he set about his work ; but at every 
step as he advanced, formidable diflSculties met the in- 
quirer. They were very much the same difficulties as, in 
the Bheel country, had stared Outram and Ovans in the 
face. There was the extreme unhealtbiness of the climate, f 
and the seemingly insuperable mistrust of the people. 
But Macpherson determined to bi'ave the one, and to 
spare no effort to overcome the other. Sickness assailed 
him; his life was threatened, but he did not turn aside 
from his purpose. The people fled at his approach. The 
villages were deserted. But Macpherson did not despair. 
He halted ; he waited ; he did everything that could be 
done to assure the tribes ; to prove that he was a man of 

* Captain Jlacpiiexson, during tlie stone, 1 g tTrote the elahorato report 
first e?:plorin^ expedition, had euflereil which is the hasia of our information 
GO BGvcrcIy in his health, that he ivag xespectinj^ the manners and customs of 
compelled to seek change of air at the the Khonds. 

Cape of Good Hope. Hq returned to In the space of twenty-eight days 

Sladras in the <^Id weather of 1840-4], ninety percent, of the attendants of the 
when by the direction of EordElphin- Mission were struck down hy feror. 
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peace ; and to bring* the fugitives back to their homes. 
And little bv little he succeeded. In the neighbourhood 
of the white man’s camp, the villagers who had fled at 
his approach, soon began to shake off their fears. It was 
plain that he had not come among them to destroy the 
people and desolate the country; so they emerged from 
their protecting forests, and a few of them, doubtfully and 
mistrustfully at first, came unarmed to the British tents, 
and were received with encouragement and kindness. 
Then others, who had been anxiously awaiting the results 
of the experiment, cautiously crept forward, and were in 
turn encouraged and assured. And then Maepherson 
moved forward into the hills ; halted again ; and again 
the people came around him ; until hostile tribes con- 
tended for his favor, and what he sought lay within his 
reach.’^' He learnt from the Khonds themselves what 
w'ere their social institutions, and he learnt — but with 
greater difficulty, and often longer delay — what was their 
religious belief. 

Fvom any direct interference with the -practice of 
human sacrifice, Maepherson was at this time precluded 
by the nature of his instructions. But he cautiousl}^ felt 
the ground before him, and spared no pains to ascertain 
the state of feeling among the Khond patriarchs regard- 
ing the wishes and intentions of the British Government. 
And this much he soon ascertained. “ Two general im- 
pressions prevailed among them. The first rvas, that the 
Government was indifferent to the sacrifice. This view 
was founded upon the fact, that no decisive and compre- 
hensive measures had been adopted with respect to it, 
while partial interference had taken place, , . . The 

second was, that although Government certainly disap- 

The line of Maep]]er5on’s advance seels— ntpen^ the tatter of vrliidi 

fras between the tracts of country in- feirnUo infanticide ohtamed. 
habited by the eacnficioff and non-sacn- 
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proved and desired the abolition of the practice, it ‘was 
conscious that it had no just right to interfere with it/'* 

It was plain that no spasmodic efforts for the sup- 
pression of the abominable rite could be attended with 
any general or permanent results. Macpherson did not, 
therefore, attempt to rescue any particular Khond victims. 
But he exerted himself to imbue the chiefs with a thorough 
knowledge of the views and wishes of- the British Govern- 
ment ; and he especially endeavoured to impress them 
with the conviction that our designs were those of 
paternal benevolence alone.” In this he was at least 
partially successful. jSie mixed familiarly and conversed 
freely with them. He made the men presents of cloth 
and tobacco, and gave them money to purchase liquor. 
At every station he distributed beads among the women, 
who received them with expressions of gratitude and 
delight. It was bis object to conciliate them by every 
means in his power ; and he soon made them believe 
that he had no hostile desis-n in his visit to their monn- 
tain homes. He had no lack of argument, either, for their 
benefit, and perhaps he may have done something to 
shake their belief in the efficacv of human sacrifice. 

As time advanced, it seemed to Macpherson that his 
prospects of success were beginning to brighten. In the 
month of June, 1842, the two tribes of Goorasur, which 
were best known, most under influence and most ac- 
cessible, freely and intelligently consented to place them- 
selves in practical subjection to the British Government, 
on the condition of receiving its protection and justice.” 
They “ stipulated that Government should support them 
with its whole authority in making this diffident and 
trembling movement.”j‘ Nay, indeed, they sought more 
than this. Still clinging to the old belief in the retri- 

* Captain Maephoson to Hfr. Ban- f The same to the Eamc, September, 
nrrman, 1842. AIS, Ziccords. 1843. MS, He cords. 
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butory po'u''er of tbe Eartb-GoddesSj they demanded that 
they should have full permission to denounce to their 
gods the British G-overnraent in general, and certain of 
its servants in particular, as the grand authors of their 
apostacy, and so to render us the vicarious recipients of 
the divine "VTath, 

But although even such doubtful concessions had some 
encouragement in them, it did not seem that, until we 
could more securely establish our position and our in- 
fluence as their rightful rulers and protectors, any 
permanent advantages would result from such uncertain 
demonstrations as these. “ I conceive,” said Captain 
Maepherson, “ the establishment of distinct relations 
with these tribes as subjects, to be the necessary basis of 
the authority by which, combined with influences derived 
from every source within our power, we may hope to effect 
the suppression of the rite of sacrifice. The relations 
which I propose to establish arc for the nearer tribes — 
submission to laws directly administered by us. For 
those more remote the practical acknowledgment of our 
supremacy.”'^' This matter of the administration of justice 
among the Khonds wms the great pivot upon which all 
Maepherson’s measures subsequently turned. These 
strange Hill people had a wild unsatisfactory method of 
settling all disputes among themselves, and they were 
eager for the establishment of better ordered tribunals to 
which, in their difficulties, they might betake themselves 
for substantive justice. They saw at once, indeed, the 
advantages of this appeal to a power beyond the reach of 
all sinister influences, and they were glad to divest them- 
selves of tbe undivided and unsupported responsibility 
which entailed upon them a world of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, and often Involved them in internecine strife. 


Oaplain M{sephfTs.on ta Sannermcm, A^lpust, 1S42. jtfS, Itf cords. 
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Macpherson undertook to preside over their judicial 
councils, and they hailed the offer with delight. 

It would have been something to see one of those 
primitive Khond Courts — Macpherson, under a tree, in a 
Khond village, sitting on a chair, with his chief people, 
native assistants and others, on their carpets on either 
side — the Ivhond chiefs sitting opposite, in tiers, three or 
four deep, according to their rank — the plaintiff and de- 
fendant volubly pleading each his own cause, and bring- 
ing in his several witnesses — and the fluctuating crowd 
of people in the background eagerly watching the pro- 
ceedings, made up a pictui'e as suggestive to the inner 
sense as it was striking to the outer. The case was 
stated. The witnesses were heard. Then the chiefs, one 
by one, %vere called upon to pronounce their opinions. 
And soundly and intelligently for the most part these 
opinions were pronounced. Then all having been heard, 
and notes of their several decisions taken, Macpherson 
proceeded to state what was the collective result. The 
judgment which he then pronounced was the judgment of 
the chiefs themselves ; and they never doubted that the 
final decree of the Court was a correct esposition of their 
wishes.'!' 

This great boon of pure and systematic justice worked 
mightily among them. “ The result/’ said Macpherson, 
“surpassed my expectations. A movement began which 
gradually acquired force and distinctness. The estimate 
formed by these tribes of the value of the justice dis- 
pensed, which relieved society from the accumulation of 
public and private questions by which it was distracted, 
^vas higher than I could have imagined, and the direct 

* It his especial olyect not to Court trere carried on in the Ivliond 
supersede tbeir authority, but to ns- language, hut it was interpreted into 
Eociatc Iiimself with, and to support, the Oorea, through wliich dialect Maepher- 
ctiiefs in the administratioa of justice, sou always communicated with the 
after their own fashion. Khonds. 

i The general proceedings of the 
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authority, therefore, derived from its administration was 
great. But that justice was not less important, regarded 
as a means of subjecting the people to the influences 
best calculated to sway them. The adherents and the 
opponents of the religious change sought it alike. But 
none could sue for it without full exposure, in some mea- 
sure, at the discretion of its dispensers, to all the general 
and personal influences "which could be devised to promote 
the extension and confirmation of the mo^'ement.”"' And 
under these influences, after a little while, 124i victims 
were voluntarily given up to the British officer. 

ISTor was the assistance thus rendered to them in the 
administration of justice the only benefit which they de- 
rived from their close connexion with the British. In- 
creased facilities of traffic with the Low Country were 
afforded to them. Hitherto they had been much exposed 
to the chicanery and extortion of the merchants and 
dealers on the plains. These wild mountaineers were no 
match for the astute traders of the more civilised districts,! 

^ Cap fain JifaupAersoa fo 3fr. Satmer- STi’iaDd'fc' jj.irxcg gfvyn or-er fucrtuijmg' 
ma«, S^iemher., 16'lS. MS, 'Records. TiCtims, so inU I giro up roliberj- from 

The folloiving iUu.'stratioa of the re- this day, aud inll iieier commit tlicfts; 
Eults of this administration of justice, and if tiiere lx? any others that rob, lie 
taken from the letters of Mncphersoii’e 'would bring’ them to my master.’ 
nioonshee, Raba Klian, is worth read- "Whereupon the poor fellow ■was pitied 
ing, for more reasons than one: and forgiven. He has now reformed, 

“My master had not at rtll an incli- and associates u'itb the best of Shonds 
nation to punish those prisoners ns very lionestly, subsisting liimself en- 
tliosc that steal in tUolLoTr Country, for tiroly by work and tratEc.’' — 
these had thought that in plundering f Hie Hdt people, however, laughed 
they only obeyed the Rajah’s orders at the superior ci’vilisation of the Low 
and the Deity’s will. But if he had not Country, and reasoned about it in a 
done so, the saeriCcing Khonds and very amusing manner: 
those otliers who carried on tliefts “ Tijc Khond ’witnesses who came to 
would not be in ftitare afraid. The give their evidences against the pri- 
pnncipal ringleader of these thieves soners liiod in Lunjapdly, a '^ullage of 
coutd not be apprehended at first; but Soondera Singh’s, grantbl to him by 
on hearing the punishment awarded to Government, One morning on a sun- 
tbe prisoners, he came in most submis- shiny day, ivhile Soondera Singh was 
sively of his own accord to my master, corning m Ids palanquin to tec my 
and prostrated In'mEclf at Ids feot, at master with these Khonds, one of them 
full Icnytii, holding a bit of straiv in remarked with nstonishmcntand laugh- 
hiE mouth, which is the general custom ter, ' See! that palanquin was made in 
in surrendering to a superior, and the IjOW Countrj'^; it is very beautiful, 
begged my master’s pardon aad protcc- painted with colors, fixed with boartlB, 
tion, and declared that ' the Khoiid lined inth cloth, ami iron fbeed to it — 
country is now the Sircar’s fEritisb how i', ell it looks'’ Another said, ‘ Tho 
GovcTTunent’E), and that I cannot liide senEesoffbe Low Country' people arc not 
myaelf anyTvhere in its hills, and as the worth a coivTy. How many meu must 
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and when they came down from the hills to huy and selh 
bringing" their turmeric (it is the best that is sold in Lon- 
don) to mai’hefcj and taking back in exchange scarlet elotbs, 
brass potSj and other commodities in demand among them, 
they were generally overreached and defrauded. Especial 
protection was now given to their trade. They were 
enabled to buy and to sell on better terms than had ever 
been obtainable from their neighbours. Fairs were esta- 
blished for their especial advantage j and soon they found 
themselves in the enjoyment of such commercial prosperity 
as they had never even dreamt of before. This was some- 
thing readily intelligible to the most obtuse, and appreci- 
able by the most apathetic ; and greatly it tended to 
strengthen and perpetuate British influence among the 
Khonds. 

But these successes, great as they were, had some ele- 
ment of discouragement in them. And for a time, Mac- 
pherson was perplexed by new doubts and opposed by new 
diflSculties. In spite of the pledges givenj, occasional 
sacrifices, from time Co time, were consummated.'^ Ffis 
authority was obviously insufficient for the full accomplish- 
ment of so great a work. Government had not declared 
themselves with sufficient distinctness, and there was an 
enemy in the way. One Sara Bissye,f a Hindoo here- 


(it) Ijave taten — how' much trouble in 

■l 

Lanquin — and then it is only comfort- 
able for one individual — and jjreat 
Avastage of money, vrlnUt on account of 
one person many Buflbr much labor. 
If that manAvere to \ralk and go, he 
Avonld save his money and not give 
trouble to others. Is not tins a wise 
business? If a quarter part of the 
money expended by Soondcra Singh on 
that palanquin was spent on purchasing 
good meat and the marrow -bones of 
baffiaoes for himself, and all was so 
consumed by him, it would give vast 
yrcngfh to his limbs, be palatable to 
bis mouth, and fill his stomach for iv 
Ions time to his heart’s content. The 


Low Country people hare, I think, little 
ECnse.”' j^jl/S’. Coiire^ondcnce of JSaha 
itAan, il/oonsficc.3 

* These, liowerer, were amry fcAv. 
There Avas always a small recusant mi- 
nority, Avho desired to practise the rite, 
RgalnEt the Aviabes of the general body. 
Ent the tribes collectively never Ava- 
vered, and their anger against the of- 
fending exceptions Avas great. 

It is not easy to describe the exact 
position of tins man. He avob a kind of 
agent or minister to the tribes, manag- 
ing their internal affairs, and communi- 
cating, on th^ behalf, with foreign 
Courts. He was rich, clever, and of 
groat personal influence. He liad been 
set over the general body of the tribes 
by the Biltisb Comruis&ioner, on oar 
first settlement of tlie country. 
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ditary office-bearer, whose influence with the tribes had 
been diminished by Maepherson^s ascendancy, was striving 
manfully to neutralise all the efforts of the English officer. 
He declared that the authorities, to whom Maepherson 
was subordinate, had sanctioned the continuation of the 
sacrifices ; he promulgated a dangerous report to the effect 
that the British were about to tax the tribes; and for a 
time it seemed that the machinations of this man would 
arrest the onward progress of reform. 

In spite of shattered health, the English officer set him- 
self bravely to work to counteract the evil influence of 
the wily Hindoo. Watching his opportunity, he contrived 
to blacken the face of Sara Bissye in the eyes of the tribes, 
and to exercise his own authority in matters very dear to 
them, so as to increase his own influence over them, and 
to prove that the higher authorities were with him. In a 
little -while the overthrow of Sam Bissye was complete. 
He was suspended from office, and seized as a criminal.'^ 


*rrom tlie int-ere.'iting letters writ 
ten bj' Captain Miicpherson’s nioonshec, 
1 take a pneange or two, illustrative of 
the evil Jiiacbinations and the pamsh- 
meat of Sam Bissj^e. Of tke tormer, 
the writer says ; “Last season the old 
irolf-faced Sam Bissye summoned the 
IDionds, on whom lie had engrafted 
neotarioQs (nef.iriousF) words, and told 
them ‘ Captain Maepherson has agreed 
with the GoverrimGnt to asses? and 
raise taxes in the Khond country, far 
his own profit, when you give up the 
Mcrmh sacrifices , cansequeutiy he is 
now allowing you all very civiiiy-. 
Siiould you, therefore, discontinue from 
sacrificing, the wliole of us will bo 
utterly ruined, and, also, it is very 
wrong to desist from our ancient rites. 
If you hearken to the advice of Captaiu 
Macpiiorson, at least perform the sacri- 
fice in secret.’ Thiseeasou Sam Bissyo 
was with Mr. B(anncrman), the col- 
lector, wiiilo ws were in the Hill 
countrj', and after our return he pro- 
ceeded to his country- and sumnioned 
all the Klionds, and told tliom. that 
‘Mr. B. h.as given me permission to 
sacrifice sis victims, and nij' whole 
body is niFectei with leprosy', on ac- 


count of your having discontinued the 
sacriflee. Come and gee; I am going 
to kill ft sacrifice.’ He gave them food, 
and liquor to dnalc, and asked a Mul- 
hek, a chief man in Eissingliur, a friend 
of his, whether he would kill a (.acrifice 
now or not — that leave was granted hy 
Mr. B He replied . ‘ If you give me au- 
thority I will do it.’ When Sam Bissyo 
gave his consent a victim was .sacrifice d, 
ftud the flesh ivns taken airay hy the 
Klionds. A sacrifice was also rsecuted 
at Rodunghio, but very secretly, and 
immediately buned. This is the way 
Sam Bissye is throwing sBvero obstacles 
m OUT way.” 

Another instance given in the Earae 
letters has double value, as an illue- 
trfttion, partly of Sam Bissye’s influ- 
ence — partly of the domestic history of 
these Menfth saenflees. Such a com- 
plication of misfortunes as is here de- 
scribed might well have sent a wavering 
Kliond back to his victim-niGdicine- 
“My master questioned Jeetoo MuHick. 
‘■Why did youEncnfice?' He answered: 
‘ My f.unily were sick, A b.irn fell uu- 
aw.arcs on my wife, nnd she died; a 
tiger devoured my buffalo j and another 
woman died in chlUbirtli, and I also 
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A-Tid for a while the tide of success was turned in his 
favor. In May, 1844, he was able officially to report to 
the Madras authorities : “ I have the high satisfaction to 
state that the great season of sacrifice is past, and that 
there has been no apparent tendency to sacrifice, in any 
part of the Khond country of Goomsur.” 

So far as the Goorasur tribes were concerned, Mac- 
pherson's success was well-nigh complete. But now arose 
the great question of the extension to other tribes of 
these ameliorative measures. The sacrificing tribes were 
scattered over a portion of the Hill districts of Orissa 
partly under the Madras, and partly under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency.^^ Macpherson’s authority extended only to the 
former; and in the tracts subordinate to the Bengal 
Government, though efforts had been made to suppress 
the inhuman rite, they had not assumed a sustained 


was dangerously ill.’ Then Givnda 
Jlullick told me, ‘ Wliat arc all these 
eufTerings ? Why not sacrifice a victim? 
1 will go and take Sam Bisaye's per- 
tnission. to offer one, as I have heard 
that he has got permiesion from the 
Sircar (British Governmeut) to sacri- 
fice victims?’ Then I told Gunda M, 
that ‘ I liave no victims to sacrifice, and 
am unable to go just now. Yon had 
better go for me.’ Upon which Gunda 
11. said; ‘ You have a piece of land in 
Hodzogher, and I will procure you a 
victim for it; then sacrifice and get tho 
better of your sickness.’ Then Gunda 
II. went to Sam Bissye and related of 
Jetoo’s ailment. Sam Bissyc stated to 
him, that although the Sircar prevents 
you from sacrifice, doiiot you relinquish 
it, as that is the most precious medicine, 
and no other medicine is worth.” 

The moonshee, in another place, thus 
graphically relates, after his oum 
fasliion, the story of Sam Bissye’s 
Seizure; — -“'Wliile my master sat on a 
choir, the Zemmdnrrj' Shenslitadar of 
the collector's cutcherry, tiie principal 
a<;gi4tant agent's mngi5.trate’B moonshy, 
with Soondersing and myself of the as- 
sistant cutcherry, and several of tiic 
Sirdars and principal men of the vil- 
^ ge s , K yot s , Pe on s , & c ., s t an 6 in g around, 
Sam Bissye came up with tirenty Peon 


attendants, brought a goat, some oranges 
and yams, to my master, and one rupee 
laid at his feet, and stood before him. 
Aty master then told Sam Bissye ns 
follows' ‘ Government lias sent orders 
to suspend you, and yon are suspended 
from this day, and to he placed in. con- 
finement.’ When Sam Bissyc heard 
this, he stood as a post of wood, not 
uttering a singlo word, and all those 
present at that moment were motion- 
less as a flock of sheep, flocked together 
in the evening, Awhile, after every 
one began to disperse, frightened in 
their minds as the same sheep, wlien a 
tiger gets into the flock and devours a 
l^gc sheep out of it. The large-toothed 
like a jungle hog, Afadara Poricha, who 
was always Sam Bissye’s right nrin, was 
also there j hut we.apons were taken 
from him, and he ordered into confine- 
ment, with Sam Bissye, bccauEC he was 
nccuBcd of robberies. ’When tlie Peons 
went to take them into confinement, 
Sam Bissye told the twenty Peons who 
came with him, ‘Oh children, cornel' 
But mj-- roaster told liim that ho had 
nothing to do with them, nor they any- 
thing vrith him.”— [ilfS. Correspon- 

* And partly, it might bo added, in 
tho Hagporc territory. 
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character. So the Ehonds arg'ued among them&elves that 
it was plain the Government had no ver^’ strong im- 
pressions on the subject of human sacrifice — that, indeed, 
their desires and intentions respecting the suppression of 
the practice were anything but clearly manifested, and 
that probably, after all, they cared little or nothing about 
the matter. The two Governments seemed not to be acting 
in concert with each other, if it were not indeed altogether 
the crotchet of a single inferior officer, whose acts would 
not be supported by the authorities above him. This 
was, indeed, a stumbling-block in the way of the move- 
inent; and Maepherson represented the difficnlty to the 
Government. It was plain that if his labours were to be 
effectual, be should be invested with authority more ex- 
tensive and more defined. Nor were his representations 
without avail. Early in 1845 he was appointed Agont to 
the supreme Govemraent for the suppression of human 
sacrifice and infanticide in the Hill tracts of Orissa. 

Maepherson’s course was now comparatively easy. 
This authoritative manifestation at once convinced the 
tribes what was the will of the supreme Government. 
Armed, therefore, with these new powers, and sur- 
rounded by the prestige of authority, the Khond Agent 
stepped at once across the boundary and began to extend 
his efibrfc to the tribes inhabiting the great district of 
Boad, under the Bengal Presidency. They had been 
watching with intense interest the progress of the great 
experiment that had been going on in Goomsur. Moved 
by a strong spirit of inquiry, they had crossed the border, 
attended the Goomsur councils, mixed familiarly with the 
proselytes, and received from them distinct ideas of the 
advantages of the relationship subsisting between them 
and the British Agent. The new light, indeed, had 
already broken in upon the mind of the Boad tribes. 
They not only understood the nature of the change, but 
they clearly saw its advantages. They saw how peaceful 
■ and prosperous the country had become, and how happily 
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their neighbours lived under the reformation. There was 
a great living argument, indeed, better than all theories 
and speculations, in support of the advocated change* 
The Goomsur tribes had ceased to defile their hands 
with the sacrificial blood of their fellow-creatures j and 
3’et there had been two unusually healthy seasons, aud 
two unusually abundant harvests. Providence, in this, 
had wTought mightily for us. The Boad tribes viewed 
the result wdth wondering admiration. They called us 
Boora Penuu’s people — the agents of the God of Light — 
and believed that superhuman power was in the hands of 
the people who bad done such things. The wrath of the 
Earth-Goddess, it w’as clear, could not avail against us. 

It was Macpherson's wont, I believe, in all his argu-. 
ments with these poor people, to deal tenderly with the 
abomination of human sacrifice, rather as a religious 
error than as a great practical crime. He did not fail, 
indeed, to tell them that other nations had, at different 
periods of time, clung to a belief in the efficacy of human 
blood as a means of propitiation, but that as those nations 
had advanced in civilisation, they had abjured the false 
faith, and abandoned the pernicious practice. And he 
especially dw'elt upon the fact that our own nation, once 
sunk in darkness and barbarism, had practised the un- 
hallowed rite ; but that since we had abandoned and 
denounced it, we had become the kings of the earth. 
These arguments were now repeated to the Boad tribes, 
and listened to with marked respect.* 

In the mean while, in the Goomsur country, the crown 
was set upon the great reformation, and a brilliant inci- 
dent inaugurated the appointment of the Khond Agent. 
On a given day, the entire body of the Khond tribes pre- 
pared, in their several villages, publicly to perform a 
simultaneous ceremony of final abjuration of their murder- 
worship, and their adoption of the religion of the God of 

* It is only fair, lioirevcr, to say' that tended that it -vvaa not impossible that, 
Uic Khonds ironj bj no means vrantin^ by reason of their aaerihees, all the , 
m irolemical ndroitnesa, for they con- -world had been eared. 
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Light, And now the tribes of the non -sacrificing sect 
really believed that the reformation was complete and 
permanent, and began to associate with them as brothers. 
They were no longer polluted by drinking the same 
water, and using the same fire ; and they weloumed the 
erring ones, fully and unreservedly, into their own fold. 

Then the Boad tribes, seeing how matters had pro- 
gressed in the Goomsur countiy, prepared to follow the 
example of their neighbours. They declared, not that all 
along they had been in error— that their worship had been 
false — but that a change was now imposed upon them by 
the triumph of the God of Light. Taking, therefore, so- 
lemn farewell of the great distinctive doctrine of their 
seet^ by a stupendous act of immolation, they slaughtered 
120 victims, and with this valedictory offering to the Earth- 
Goddess, declared that they had turned their back upon 
her for ever. 

Knowing that they were in this state of mind, Mac- 
pherson prepared to take advantage of it. But a new 
element of difficulty presented itself, and it needed some 
address to deal with it aright. The Rajah of Boad, a 
tributary chief of influence and authority over the tribes, 
looked askance at las operations. It was Macphei’sons 
desire to ally the Rrijah’s power with his own, and when 
he went into the Boad country, the man promised to assist 
him with all the influence he possessed over the tribes. 
A meeting was then arranged between the Rajah and the 
British officer, in the presence of the assembled Khond 
chiefs- But sinister influences had been at work upon 
him: ^and when the time came, he was ready only with 
vague assurances and delusive protestations. He said 
that the tribes were opposed to the abandonicent of a prac- 
tice which had been observed by remote generations of 
their ancestors — that he could only so far overcome their 
obduracy as to induce them to give up a tew victims and 
he promised that some twenty Meriahs should be handed 
over to the British Agent. They were all, he said, of 

2 L 2 
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whom he had distmct cog-nisance. MacphersoR held in 
his hand an anthendcated list of some hundreds of Boad 
victims, but the Eajah still contirmed to protest that he 
could do no more vrith the tribe.s. 

So Macpherson appealed to the assembled Boad chiefs, 
who had heard the Rajah’s declaration. He had brought 
■with him some of the ablest and most zealous of his prose- 
lytes, and he now called upon the people of the other dis- 
trict to hear w’hat the men from Goomsur had to say of 
the great change which had been eflPected, Well and 
earnestly the converts bore witness for the truth. Elo- 
quent and striking were their enunciations. But the 
Boad chiefs declared that they needed not this evidence 
to convince them. They had crossed the border them- 
selves, and seen with their own eves the grand results of 
the reformation. They knew all that the Goomsur men 
advanced. They admitted, too, that the great oblation of 
which I have spoken was intended to be a final act of 
sacrifice, and they declared their willingness to surrender 
ail the victims in their hands. And in the course of a few 
days a hundred and seventy were in Macpherson ’s camp. 

In the mean while Macpherson had given the Boad 
tribes a specimen of the manner in which he assisted the 
Goomsur Khonds to settle their internal disputes. A day 
was spent in the investigation of a difficult case. And the 
adjudication was so satisfactory, that one of the staunchest 
of the opponents of the proposed reform cried, ‘‘Now we 
understand the magic by which the Goomsur IChonds have 
been gained.” 

Rinding the Boad Ifhonds were in this satisfactory state 
of mind, and always desiring to practise as little inter- 
ference as possible, Macpherson now prepared to withdraw 
across the border, and to leave the rest to be worked out 
by the Rajah. But it soon appeared that this man, 
wrought upon by evil advisers, was bringing all Ins secret 
influence to bear upon the counteraction of the Agent's 
designs. He spread a report that it was Maepherson’s 
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intention first to disarnij then to tax them, and to reduce 
them to a general condition of servility identical with 
that of the Khonds of the plains. The horror of this 
loss of liberty was great. It was intended by the in- 
sidious circulation of the report, to incite the Khonds to 
rebellion; and by these, and similar representations, he in- 
duced them to demand back the idetims they had surren- 
dered. Victims no longer, for their atoning efficacy had 
been destroyed — their sacred character profaned — they 
were given up to the Rajah, The responsibility of their 
safety, and the onus of this retrograde movement, were 
thrown upon him ; but, indeed, without this protection 
they would have been safe. There was no fear after this 
pollution of their being sent to the stake. 

Fearing that he might be visited by the displeasure 
of the British Government,, the Rajah now declared his 
willingness to co-operate zealously with Maepherson, But 
a storm was impending over the country. Rebellion was 
breaking out on both sides of him. The people were 
rising both in Ungool and in Gootnsur. These move- 
ments were unconnected with the question of Meriah 
sacrifice ; but it devolved upon Maepherson to super- 
intend, in his political capacity, the operations which 
then became necessary. And hero the inquirer, who up 
to this time has been intent on tracing only the beneficent 
measures of a British officer engaged in an honorable 
warfare., as the champion of civilisation and humanity, 
with barbarism, cruelty, and superstition, finds himself 
plunged at once into a sea of troubled controversy from 
which he hastens to extricate himself. The disturbances 
in Tffigool and Goomsur brought new actors upon the 
scene. The political and military authorities came into 
collision. General Pyce, who commanded the troops, 
ordered Maepherson out of the country, and sent in a 
string of charges against him. Sir Herbert Haddock, 
who was then Pepney-Governor ot Bengal, and President 
of the Council, dismissed Maepherson and all his assist- 
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anfcSj down to the lowest native servant of the Mission,* 
and with that his connexion with the Khonds, for whom 
he had done so much, was brought precipitately to a close. 

I make no comment on these things. It is sufficient 
to state that one of the ablest of the Company’s civil 
servants! was commissioned to inquire into the charges 
against Macpherson — the substance of which ^vas that 
his maladministration had driven the people to rebellion,, 
and was keeping it alive among the tribes- — and that the 
result of the inquiry was a most honorable acquittal 
upon every charge. “ Captain Macpherson,” said the Go- 
vern or- Ceneral in Council, “ has, with a very little ex- 
ception, cleared himself and his administration of all 
General Dyce^’s accusations and he would have taken 
an opportunity of evincing his un diminished confidence 
in Macpherson, had he not been compelled, by ill health, 
to return to Europe. That justice was rendered to the 
two assistants of the Khond Agency, Or. CadenheadJ 


* It 'vvo’uld geoin, howoTor, that Sir 
Herbert iladdock had reaolTed on 
Idacphcrson’s romoYol before General 
Dyce’s charges had been received, 
i Mr. John Peter Grant. 

J When, in 1844, Capt. Maephereon 
was driven by fiicknesa from liis post. 
Dr. John Cadenhead, of the Madras 
army, was appointed to act for Jiitn, 
and carried on tile Kliond work for 
ahove twelve months with entire suc- 
cess. At the close of the inquiry re- 
ferred to, tlie Buprerae Government 
adopted the following estimate, formed 
by the Commissioner of Dr. Caden- 
hoad’s recent conduct nnd Eervices: — 
“During the whole of this period of 
three months and a half, from the first 
outbreak in GuUery, he was constantly. 


movements, and present with them in 
every action; .... and my opinion of 
those proceedings is, that they wore 
conducted with rare spirit and energy, 
and with great skill, and ttiafc they re- 
floct great credit on the conductor of 
them.” 

Dr. Cadenhead was afterwards ap- 
pointed principal as-^iitiint in the Soutu- 
W cst frontier .agency, and on the as- 


Eumption of the extensive Zemindnrry 
of Bumbhulpore, wns selected for Uio 
important and delicate task of bringing 
its rude and turbulent population under 
the immediate authority of the Govctel' 
tnent. That duty he executed so as to 
command the entire approbation of liis 
official superiors, while, byliia unceasing 
devotion to the interests of tho ^leople, 
alike in the lines of public and of pri- 
vate duty, he gained in an extraordinary 
degree their confidence and afiectionu 
Amongst his works' of private henevo- 
lence may be noticed the institution of 
a school, whicli opened in April, 1850, 
with seven pupils, who soon increased 
to sixty, incliidiiJg ymuths of the highest 
families in the district. Tlic system of 
tuition was that pursued by Dr. Duff, of 
Calcutta. On Dr, Cadenliead’s death, 
the people of Sumbhulpore petitioned 
the Government to roaintnin the school. 
The Commissioner warmly seconded 
their petition, “not only for the direct 
good ivhich would accrue from the per- 
manent establishment of the school 
under Government patronage, but ns a 
monument of the active and charac- 
teristic benevolence of the founder.’* 
The Government immediately appor- 
tioned the sum of 240/. per annum for 
it'^ efilcient maintenance. 
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and Lieutenant Pinkney, by immediateJy appointing them 
to offices of equal responsibility. 

But although Macpherson had been removed from 
office, and soon after the conclusion of the investigation 
into his proceedings he was driven home by the warnings 
of a constitution shattered by long residence in the 
KLond country, the good that he had done lived after 
■him. It does not seem that, during the disturbances 
which rent the country^ his proselytes fell back into their 
old errors, and resorted to their old evil practices. The 
Khond agency survived, though Macpherson had been 
recalled ; and Colonel Campbell, who had long been em- 
ployed in that part of the country, was appointed to fill his 
place. The good work is going on, under diminished diffi- 
culties, towards a prosperous conclusion. It vas obviously, 
indeed, a work of which the beginning may almost be 
said to he also the middle and the end. The Khonds 
odered human sacrifices because they believed that in no 
other way they could propitiate the Earth-Goddess, and 
that their failure to lay these dreadful offerings at her 
feet would be visited with the infliction of the most 
terrible calamities to which humanity is exposeci. The 
premier pas was everything in such a case. “ The first 
operations,’’ it is truly said by Colonel Campbell, among 
a wild and strange people, always the most difficult and 
the most hazardous, having been successful, those of suc- 
ceeding seasons, if the same principles are adhered to, 
are mere gleanings.”’”' The sacrificing Ifhonds had 
made the terrible experiment, and yet the earth had 
yielded her increase with un^vonted prodigality, and the 
pestilence, which walketh in the darkness, had never been 
so idle before. And the result was, that in the minds of 
all the inteUigeut men in the Ivhond districts— and the 
Khonds were by no means wanting in intelligence the 

* Colonel CempheU to Supnnne Govcri>tncnt, April 10, 1852. .V.?. Records. 
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oronipotence of Tart JPen'}Vii, tlie Eai’tli-GroddesSj sa nk 
do’vra into a delusiotL and a sKam.^ 

But altUongli the way was smoothed by these initial 
successes for all subsequent effort s^ the later operations 
in the Kh ond country ought not to be passed over "Vidth 
this brief incidental notice. Colonel CamplDellj as I 
have said, has been carrying on, with undiininished 
success, the good work commenced hy Macpherson. 
lie has pushed on hia inquiries and exerted Ms autho- 
rity among tribes un\dsited by his j)redecessor, and the 
result of each new visit to the hills, in succeeding cold 
seasons, has been a progressive diminution in the ex- 
tent of the great crime. Tribe after tribe has yielded 
to the good infLuences of the Christian officer, f T'ictims 
have been brought in ; pledges have been subscribed ; 
and the promiaes which have been freely made have 
been faithfully performed. The last report of the Agent 
for the suppression of IMeriah saorihce contains the 
most cheering evidence of the progress of the good 
work and it may reasonably be hoped that a few more 
years of continued activity, animated by the same hu- 
manity and intelligence, will see the utter extinction of 


* The Court of Directors ATatched 
tliGEO proceedmga with the greatest in- 
terest, and wrote out to recommend 
the same mild, conciliatory measures 
as Cleveland and O vans had prosecuted 
with such good success. “ We would 
recall to your recollection,” they said, 
“ the happy effects produced at a for- 
mer period by the benevolent and 
judicious arrangements ot ilr. Cleve- 
land, the then Collector of Bhaugul- 
porc, to effect the civilisation of the Hill 
tribes of that district, who bear a strong 
resemblance in many particulars to the 
barbarous tribes in the Goomsur conn- 
trj'- Similar measures have also been 
successfully pursued to improve the 
condition of the various Bhccl tribes 
in diCurent parts of our territory.” — 
rCoj/r/’f Letter^ Jnnc 16, I8t7. MS. 
Accordt.] 

t I must give at least one extract 
from Colonel C.nnpbell's last report, in 


illustration of the cliaracter of his pro- 
ceedings and tho difflcnlties wliich he 
has overcome. One of the tribes re- 
garding his approach 'ivithfear and sus- 
picion, “ I used my best endeavours,” 
be Bays, “ for several days to undeceive 
these wild people, hut they either did 
not comprehend me, or there was some 
underhand influence at work wliich I 
could not detect. After repeated tiircats 
and demonstrations, emboldened by tlic 
smalLncss of the force at my disposal 
and excited by liquor, about three hun- 
dred of them atta^ed my camp, shout- 
ing and yelling more like demons than 
men, supported by as many more, utter- 
ing cries of encouragement from the 
rocks and jungle which surrounded the 
camp, bat a steady and resolute advance 
soon drove them oCJ a few shots over 
their heads, which did no harm, com- 
pleted the rent, anti wc pursued them 
rapidly over the moimtainB till they 
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the bai’harous rite tliroughoiit all the tracts of the 
Orissan hills, 


were lost in the jnagle ^ ells on tUc other 
side. The next day delegates arrived 
from the several riilag'es of tho confede- 
ration, and the day foUoiring, all came, 
made their submiseion, d^vered up 
their Meriahs, entered into the usual 
agreement to forsake the sacrifice of 
human beings forerer; confidence rras 
established, and my camp vvas crovded 
with our late foes, gazing with astonish- 
ment at FiU they saw. The whole popu- 
lation of the neighbouring Mootabs, in- 
cluding those of Chinna Kitnedy, were 
intensely watching the result of the 
struggle at Lumbragauni, the euccess- 
fal termination of which esercised a 

*,r- - -- t /-J 

■ ,1 

* The folloiTing passage from Colonel 


CainpbeU’e report, touching upon the 
subject of the coiouiaation of the res- 
cued Meriah victims, to whom grants of 
land were made by Government, will 
be read with considerable interest: — 
“ The several Meriah families settled as 
cultivators in Goomsur, are doing very 
well — about a third of the number 


amount was collected; but remitted to 
support them till next harvest and for 
seed; and a third or more, recently 
settled, are mamlained at the expense 
of the state- By thenevt harvest T an- 
tieipatc that nearly all will be in a con- 
dition to support theni£elTes."—-f Cb'caet 
Campbell ic the S^^preme GovemT.ent, 
Aptii 12, ISSS. Mti. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Suttee — Its Antiquitj — Its Origin — General Features of the Tractice — Its out- 
\rard JlanifestatioiiB — Suttee umleT the Moguls — fts frequency under British 
Kule— First idea of its Suppression — Lord Amhorat — Lord William Bentinck 
— Opinions and Instructions of the Court of Directors — ^Vieivs of the Com- 
pany’s Servants — Suppression of Suttee in the British Provinces — Out Efforts 
in the Eative States. 

In the precediiig chapters I have endeavoured to show 
the majiner in which the energies and activities of 
British officers in India have been put forth for the civili- 
sation of savage tribes inhabiting tracts of country brought 
under our rule, within comparatively recent periods of 
Indian historj'', and not subjected to the formal adminis- 
trative s^^stem embraced by the Regulations. In conti- 
nuation of this interesting inquiry, it is proposed to devote 
the two following chapters to the consideration of certain 
specihe measures of the same humanising tendency^ not 
confined to any particular tract of country — measm’es for 
the suppression of those abominations of cruelty and 
unrighteousness, engrafted upon the social institutions of 
the country, wiiich generation after generation of priest- 
ridden Hhidoos, in their ignorance and credulity, have 
practise cL 

Foremost among these abominations is the unholy 
custom of “ Suttee.’^ or widow-burning^. Whence it 
came — what its origin, it is hard to say. Religious 
sanction it has none.^ The great Hindoo lawgiver 

* I liaye TOtnc to tills condustoa after doos,” quotes no less tlian eiglit tests 
tmicli cpnE I deration and inquiry. Mr. from tho Hindoo sacred vrritings in re- 
Ward, in liis “ Account of ttie Flin- commendation of tlic practice — one of 
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' Constructively Be legislated against it. 

Ait that can be said positively on the subject ig^ that it 
was an ancient custom handed dowit to the present 

pneration of Bjndoos, from remote periods centuries 
before Christ. 

Little more is known about it than this. But many 
conjectm-es have been hazarded. It has been sugnested 
by some that the custom was instituted to check an ill 
habit common among Hindoo wives, who wetej it is 
said, addicted to the vice of poisoning their husbands. 
Others attribute it in no small measure, to the selhsh- 
ness of sinviving relatives eager to possess themselves of 
the mdow s share of the inheritance. Then, again, it is 
said to be only the unhappy result of the degradation 
to which the Hindoo widow is reduced — a cimel escape 
dom the miseries of a more cruel existence. These are 
rbffereut shapes assumed by the expediency-side of the 
question. But more tolerant interpretations are not 
wanting ■ and charit}^ sometimes assumes that it is an 
onthusiastic desire to win Heaven for her lord and for 
herseltj that guides the Hindoo widow to the funeral 
pile of the departed. 

Of course it has a traditional origin. Evei^^ atrocity and 
absurdity in Hindooism hag some sort of traditional 
origin. It is said of Suttee, that on the demise of the 
mortal part of Brahma, his wives, inconsolable in their 
misery, determined not to smwive him, and burnt them- 
.selvea mth his Gor})se — that the vives of the chief 
Sajahs and other great personages followed this heroic 
-example — and that the early Brahmins gave currency to 

wiiicfi is from the lita-Veda, ond is Some high authorities, however, as 
tfius translated — “ 0 Fire, let tiiesc narumohim Hoy, CDlebimkc, and Wil- 
yornen with hC)flie=i anointed with da- son. deny tint this is the correct inter' 
Titled butter, eyes colored with stibium pretaOcui of the text. The subject is 
^nd 1 Old of tears enter thee, tlie p.arent of to roiich iinportarLC'i, in its practical 
of Hater, that they may not be sejia- rdatious to the question of Suttoc-sup- 
Tnted Irom their husbands, hat may be pression in Ihe native states, that I 
iQ Union with oseellcnt iuishandt, be shall advert to it apain in a note at the 
■imieaj, Qnd jewels among womcn.^’ end of tho chapter. 
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the doctrine, that the spirits of those heroines, then 
purged of their guilt, ceased from their transmigrations 
and entered into Paradise without further probation. 
Others of less note, encouraged by these promises, sought 
the privilege of dying In the same heroic style, and Snttee 
became engrafted on the customs of the Gentoos. But 
for all this, it can hardly be said that wido'vr-bui'iung 
was ever a national custom. At no time has the practice 
been so frequent as to constitute more than an es;ception 
to the general rule of self-preservation. Still, even in 
this exceptional state, it was something very horrible and 
deplorable in Christian eyes, and Bomething to be sup- 
pressed, if suppression were possible, by a Christian go- 
vernment estabbshed in a heathen land. 

But horrible and deplorable as was the practice, even 
a Christian \viiter may say, that there was often an un- 
earthly grandeur in the beating of the deluded woman, 
which filled the spectator with scarcely less of admiration 
than of pity. You saw a young woman — one, in our 
perhaps, little more than a child — ascend, vrith 
heavenly composure, the funeral pile of her husband, and 
"with an unaltered countenance I’esign herself to a cruel 
death. You saw her calmly and gracefiiily perfor min g 
the last oflices due to the dead, and the last courtc.sies 
to the living ; serenely decorating her person, as for a 
bridal, and in an imbroken voice repeating the fonnulas 
of prayer dictated by the nnpitying priests; then walking 
"vvith steady tread around the pyi'e, mounting it without 
a shudder of fear, and peiishing without a innrmui". Ido 
marfc}n', in the grand old times of Apostohe Christianity, 
died with a nobler fortitude, than often did those unhapp}'’ 
women, under the curse of a degrading superstition. But 
it was not always in this wise. Sometimes the miserable 
victim went feeble, trembling, in a state of pitiable reluct- 
ance, to the funeral pile, was forced upon the sacrificial 
faggots by the bamboos of the bj^-standers, and held 
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down among tlie fiames^ wLile tlie noise of the sun’ornid- 
ing drums and tlie shouts of the sjiectators drowned t]]e 
shrieks of the ^vxetched woman, as the flames gathered 
closely and deatioyingly around her. 

There are not many of my readers who have not pe- 
rused, in some yolume of travels, or of etimological re- 
search, a touching narrative of the self-immolation of a 
Hindoo ^dow. I have a pile of books before me, from 
any one of which I might take a fitting illustration ; but 
I do not knovr any better than the following, which is 
given in old Mr. Holwcllh tracts. The incident here 
narrated occurred more than a centuiy ago, “ at the 
Company’s factory in Cossimbazaar, in the thne of Sir 
Francis Eussells chiefship,” The author and several 
other gentlemen of the factory were present, and the 
details were written down at the time, “ At five of the 
clock on the morning of the 4th of Februar}-, 1742-43,” 
thus runs the story, “ died Bam Chund Bimdit, of the 
Mahratta tribe, aged twenty-eight years ; his widow (for 
he had but one wife), aged between seventeen and 
eighteen, as soon as he expired, disdaining to wait the 
time allowed her for reflection, immediately declared to 
the Brahmins and witnesses present her resolution to 
burn. As the family was of no small consideration in 
Cossimbazaai', and her relations left no argument to dis- 
suade her from it, Lady Bussell, -with the tenderest 
humanity, sent her several messages to the same purpose; 
the infant state of her children (tivo girls and a boy, the 
eldest not foui’ years of ago), and the terrors and pain of 
the death she sought, were painted to her in the strongest 
and most lively coloring. She was deaf .to all. She 
gratefully. thanked Lady Bussell, and sent her word she 
had now nothing to live for, but recommended her chil- 
dren to her protection. When the torments of burning 
were urged t/i ierrorem to her, she, veith a resolved and 
calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, and held it 
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there a considerable time ; she then with one hand put 
fire in the pahn of the other, spiinMed incense on it, and 
fumigated the Brahmins. The consideration of her chil- 
dren left destitute was again ni’ged to her. She replied 
that ^ He who made them would take care of them.’ 
She was at last given to understand she shonld not be 
permitted to hnm ; tliis for a short space seemed to give 
her deep affliction, bnt soon Tecollecting herself, she 
told them death was in her power, and that if she 
was not allowed to bum, according to the principles 
of her caste, she would starve herself Her friends, 
finding - her thus • peremptory and resolved, were 
obhged at last to assent. The hody of the deceased 
was carried down to the water’s side early the following 
morning. The widow followed about ten o’clock, accom- 
panied three very principal Brahmins, her children, 
parents, and relations, and a numerous concourse of 
people. The order of leave for her burning did not 
arrive till after one o’clock, and it was then brought 
down by one of the Sonhah’s own officers, who had 
orders to see that she brmit voluntarily. The time they 
waited for the order was employed in praying with the 
Brahmins and washing iir the Ganges. As soon as it 
arrived, she retired and stayed for the space of half an 
hour in the midst of her female relations, amongst whom 
was her mother. She then divested herself of her 
bracelets and other ornaments and tied them in a cloth, 
which hung like an apron before her, and was conducted 
by her female relations to one comer of the pile. On the 
pile was an arched arbor, formed of dry sticks, boughs, 
and leaves, open only at one end to admit her entrance. 
In this the hody of the deceased was deposited, Ms head 
at the end opposite the opening. At the comer of the 
pile to wMch she had been conducted, the Bralmrins had. 
made a small fire, round wMch she and the three 
Brahmins sat for some minutes. One of them gave into 
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hor liand a leaf of tlie bale-troe (the ^vood conuflotily 
consecrated to form part of the funeral pile), mtli 
simdiy things on it, which she threw into the fire; one 
of the others gave her a second leaf, which she held over 
the flame, while he dropped three times some ghee on it, 
which melted and fell into the fire (these two opemtions 
were ^meparatorv symbols of her approaching dissolution 
by fire) ; and ^yhllEt they -were performing this, the 
thh'd Brahmin read to her some portions of the Aiigh- 
torrali fBhad-e^ and asked her some questions, to which she 
answered -with a steady and serene countenance ■ but the 
noise was so great we could not understand what she 
said, although we were witliin a yard of her. These 
over, she was led with great solemnity three times rormd 
the pile, the Brahmins reading before her ; when she 
came the thhd time to the small fire, she stopped, took 
her rings off her toes and fingers and 2'>Tit them to her 
other ornaments ; here she took a solemn majestic leave 
of her children, parents, and relations; after which one 
of the Brahmins dipped a large wick of cotton in some 
ghee, and gave it ready lighted into her hand, and led 
her to the open side of the arbor. There all the Brahmins 
fell at her feet. After she had blessed them, they retii-ed 
weeping. By two steps she ascended the pile and 
entered the arbor. On her entrance she made a pro- 
found reverence at the feet of the deceased, and ad- 
vanced and seated herself by his head. She looked, in 
silent meditation, on his face, for the space of a minute, 
then set fire to the arbor in three places. Observing 
that she had set fire to leeward, and that the flames blew 
from her; instantly seeing her error, she rose, set fire to 
windwairf. and resumed her station. Ensign Daniel, 
with his cane, separated the grass and leaves on the 
windward side, ly which means we had a distinct view 
of her as she sat. With what dignity s^Ld undaunted a 
coimtenauce she set fire to the pile the last time and 
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assumed ter seat, can only be conceived, for words can- 
not convey a. just idea of her. The pile being of com- 
bustible matters, the supporters of the roof were presently 
consumed and tumbled in upon her.” 

Simply and truthfully told, and with an authenticity 
of detail, abnndantty corroborated by other nan'ators, 
t.hiR story may be taken as a fitting illiistration of the 
un holy practice as it existed under the hlahomedan 
Governments, and for too many years under our own. 
But the account is less curious in itself than it is for the 
comments which accompany it — comments which exhibit 
the state of feeling among EngHsh gentlemen before the 
conquest of Bengal regarding a practice at once so dread-' 
fill and so absurd. “If we view,” says Mr. Holwell, “ these 
women in a just hglit, we shall think more candidly of 
them, and confess that they act upon heroic as well as 
upon rational and pious principles f and then he pro- 
ceeds to show how their “ ideas are raised to a soothing 
degree of dignity befitting angelic beings.” “ Although 
tliese principles,” he adds, “ are in general so diametri- 
cally contrary to the prevailing spirit and genius of our 
fair countrywomen, who (firom a happy train of educa- 
tion) in captivating amusements and dissipation find 
charms sufficient in this world to engage their wishes for 
a perpetual residence in it, yet we will depend upon 
their natural goodness of heart, generosity, and candor, 
that they will, in fiitui'e, look on these, their Gentoo 
sisters of the creation, in a more favorable and consistent 
light than probably they have hitherto done ; and not 
deem that action an infatuation which results from prin- 
ciple. Let them also recollect that their own history 
affords illustrious examples in both sexes of voluntary 
sacrifices by fire because they 'would not subscribe even 
to a different mode of professing the same faith.” There 
■n-as little hope for the suppression of Suttee, whilst the 
question was aigued in this manner by the most intelii- 
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gent of tilie Company’s sei-vants. The j>i*^5ctjce; howevei-, 
was not always so regarrjpd as one based upon angelic 
j)iincip]es to be respected by Christian men. Mr. Hob 
well Itimself admits tliat “ there have been instauces 
Imown when tim vietim has by Europeans been forcibly 
rescued from the pile. It is currently said and believed 
(how truly we 'irill not aver) that the wife of Mr. dob 
Charnoch was by him. snatched from this sacrifice.’’ 

I have said that this practice of Suttee has never been 
anjdhing more than an exceptional aboniination. It 
never has been universal throughout India — never in any 
locality has it been general, “It never,” says Eiplmi- 
stone, occurs to the south of the river Jvislma ; and 
under the Bombay presidency, including the former 
sovereignty of the Bralmiin Peishwas, it amounts to 
tiiirtydwo in a year. In the rest of the Deckan it is 
probably more rare.”"' h'lr. Forbes, who lived during 
the gi’eater part of Jiis life in ^^'estem Indin, and mixed 
largely with the people, says that he never saw a JSultee. 
In Bengal and Hindustan Proper, it has been more com- 
mon T believe, that in no part of the country has the 

'abomination flourished more than in the immediate 
ntdghbouidiood of Calcutta. 

XJndci the hlahomedan Govemmeuta the practice of 
Suttee seems at least to have been tolerated. Akbar, it 
is true, discountenanced it, and by something more etfec- 
tu-al than empty words. His abliorrenco of the cruel rite 
was expressed by an act of personal interference. On one 
occasion wdien other means had failed to sure a doomed 
wddow from the funeral pile, he rode out to the place of 
cremation and carried her off on his home. But it docs 
not seem that his successors exhibited any lilm noble in- 


* Mr. OJiDCja one of thenoteB of liia 
Historical EraginoKt?, saj-s;—” The Je- 
suits m Jarrio say that throe hundred 
and £eventy-fiie women burnt ivlth the 
Xhaigne of Xanjore, who died in 1602 — 


w-hich avc stippoEe to he the honest but 
enthuJiiaftic creduJhv' ef nissjoaanos 
lamenting the infernal Btato of tJio 
liealhLDs they wished to concert. ’ 
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stances of liumanity. The Hindoos were compelled to 
ofitain the permission of the Mahomedan officers before 
a widow proceeded to the sacrifice ; but this permission 
was never withheld. It seems, indeed, to have been a 
som’ce of profit to the local authorities. The jMussnlman 
governors had their pickings before the Hrahmins came 
in for their share. Tt seems, however, that some com- 
punctions bubbled up in the midst of their cupidity, or 
that they made a pretence of endeavouring to dissuade 
the wretched creature from burning herself, for Taver- 
nier says, The governor, finding that no persuasion 
will alter the woman’s resolution, but more especially 
perceiving by the signs which his secretary makes him 
that he has received the coin, hr a surly manner gives the 
woman leave, bidding the devil takn her and all her 
Idndred.” 

And, practically, for a great many years, it must be 
admitted, this was om' own mode of dealing with the 
evil. "We let the women bum according to their plea- 
sure — or according to the pleasure of their friends — or 
according to the pleasure of the priesthood. Indeed, we 
officially recognised the right of these poor people to 
destroy themselves by issuing regulations against the 
compulsory performance of the ceremony. A circular 
order of the Hizamut Adawlut''"' of Bengal set fortli the 
particular circiunstanccs under which the performauce of 
Suttee would be illegal in the British provinces, and so 
recognised its general legality. The result, as might be 
expected, was that the abomination steadily increased,'!* 

''April 10,1810. Mr. HaTriTi'jton, the policy pnrsaed "by tlic tiro Gorcrn- 
in a. mirrato, dated Ecb. 18, 1827, snya ments for the purpose of checking 
that Mr. H. Colchrooke prepared this Suttee, The supremo Gorernmeut 
order — ^but lip- Colebrooltc denied the liasTiroraulpatcd circular orders, con- 
chnxgc, allefring that he "was at the taining as ttbII a recoguition of tho 
Cape when tho order was issued. ceremony as a prohihition against its 

•f The Eomhay Government, how- compulsory performance. Tlie Bombay 
ever, claimed credit for having acted Government has, on the contrary (ex- 
with gryiter wisdom in thb matter, cept in the instance of the form in 
‘'There is a marked difrercncc,” wrote which tlie pile was to he constructed, 
Wntdenj in a council minute, “in and in respect to which I now regret 
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It; appears by the Bengal returns for 1819. that 650 
cases of Suttee wre reported, of wMcJi 421 were said to 
have occurred in the Calcutta division alone. The latter 
number was 43 in excess of the gross amoimt reported 
thi’oughout all the Bengal provinces in 1815. The re- 
ported increase, it was alleged, might be partly attribut- 
able to the gi-eatervigilance of our officers. It might not 
have been, it was said, so much that more cases had 
occurred as that more cases had been detected. But 
maldng all due allowance for the result of the more 
energetic inquiries that were instituted, I fear it must 
still be admitted that the chcular orders which had been 
issued in 181 0,^ mth tbe humane intention of diminishing 
the extent of die evil, in lerdity tended to increase it, 3Ir. 
Courtenay Smith, one of the ablest and best judges who 
ever sat on the Indian bench, officially declared that 
the^e orders had ‘‘spread and conSrmed the execrable 
usage." It is true that many offenders had been tried 
and punished for abetting the illegal, or irregular per- 
formance of the rite, but it was of little use to strike at 
accidental symptoms — to prune the offshoots and excres- 
cences, whilst we were lajdng manure to the veiy root 
of tbe evil itself. 

That it was a very grievous and intolerable evil that 
the abomination was one to be deplored and execrated 
by all Christian men, need hardly be asserted m this 
place ; but the Company's servants although, vdth one 
conFcnt, they deplored and execrated, were not all of 


tint ire interfered at nil), licpt tlie re- 
cognitionarj' principle of tlie lair en- 
tirely m the b'tcVt^ouEd nod proroi- 


Dew provinces depeinient od Boinbay, 
tilt Beema statloaary imdiir Bengal." 
n — “ - ; - ' — — — J. 1 . . pre- 

i - . , . . - nernl 


■ ■ ' . ecog 

Dised the legal itj'hr the practico in the 


clearest .and most nnmistaheahle man- 
Bcr, Would they nat have legalisea 
murder rf they had issued an ord^ 
decreeing that the people d.omd 
theneeforth only kill eacli other Vith 
tcmuation eivordE? 

• April 10, 1810. See tl so circular 
orders of 29th April, 1616, January, 
lS15,2^th.of Jnne and 11th September, 
J317. The police vere instructed to 
ascertain that the cEremony was per- 
formed in conformity mth tiie nuci of 
the Shastre. 


2 31 2 
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one opinion xegaxding the duty or the expediency of 
authoritative interference "with a custom hallowed at 
least by time- Many doubted and wavered — were 
timid and irresolute- — unwilling to take the initiative and 
recommend the withdrawal of the constructive sanction 
which had been given to the ceremonial murder of 
Hindoo women. But the Court of Directors had for 


some time been brooding over this painful subject — 
“the kihingj'” as they described it, “ the khling (and that 
in the most ])orrid mode) of an indi-vudual at the desire 
of the party slain a great movement had taken place 
among them and clearly perceiving their duty^ as a 
Chiistian Government, they did not hesitate to declare 
their righteous comdctions, and to endeavom to secure 
there practical enforcement. “ It is undeniable,’’' thej^ 
vnote, “ that in tolerating the practice, under any regu- 
lations or restrictions whatsoever, you tolerate what you 
ha%'e virtually forbidden in those regulations, imd afford 
tire natives grounds for concluding that the practice of 
Suttee Twis to he excepted b’cm their cpezutioii.’’ 

Tlaey then proceeded to state the ground on whicli 
they believed that the toleration of the practice might be 
withdrawn. They ui'ged — Istly. That Suttee is not 
foimded on or enjoined hy any Hiiidoo law, and is only 
recommended, not enjoined, by the Shastres ; and as to 
the law, it is, on the contraiy, continually discouraged by 


their most eminent and venerate d. lawgivei', Menu, whose 
decree for tlie guidance of widows is thus tmnslatcd by 
/Sir "W. Jones. “ Det a widow emaciate her body by 
haling voluntarily upon 7>ine-flowcrs, I'oots, and ffuits, and 
let her not when her lord is deceased even pronounce 
the name of another man. Let her continue rmtil death 


forgetting all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
all sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incom- 
parable rules of virtue, wliich have been followed by 
such women as were devoted to one only husband,” &c. 
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Sndly. TJiat oticr barbarous customs and uukuoAvu 
Hiudoo practices liad been proliibited -witbout dangerous 
consequences. — •witboul even exciting disaffection or 
murmur. Srdiy. d'bat the British Covermncnt having 
ceased to recognise the impunity of Brahmins without an}^ 
evil consequences, there could be no ground for su])- 
posing that the abolition of Suttee would have an ill 
effect, dthly. That there is a great difference of opinion 
on the subject of Suttee among the Hindoos — that it is 
discountenanced among the upper and educated classes 
— that in some districts it is unknown, and in others of 
rare occniTence, 5thly. That the practice was not per- 
mitted by the Foreign States when they held power and 
territory in India. 

And lastly, say the Comt, “ which we tliink in itself 
conclusive of the practicability of ahohshing the practice, 
or, at least, of the safety ■with ■which it might be prohi- 
bited, that in many instances it has been actuall}" and 
effectually prevented ffom taking place, without exciting 
even a murmur, by either dii-ect interference on the part 
of the local authority, or by refusal of permission, or by a 
procedm'c shniiai' to that which was adopted by the cri- 
minal judge of fhe Zillah of fflasubpatam as 'VNm haie 
recently noticed." 

This ^vas written in 1824. Lord Amherst ■was then 
Governor- General of India. T'here Avere some veiy able 
men aromid him, and there were, too, some very able 
men on the Sudder bench. The question now to be 
submitted to them, and to all the leading civil and po- 
litical officers in the three presidencies, was one of the 
deepest interest and the most pressing importance. Called 
upon to express ffieely their opinions, they enunciated 
their A-iews upon all its religions and legal, its social^ and 
political hearings; and never, jrerhaps before or since, 
has any question of Indian policy been so thoioug i } 
sifted and so minutely explored. I can only afford to 
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give a few illustrations of tlie varied opmions whicli were 
recorded in response to tlie inquiries then instituted by 
the supreme Government. 

Foreniost among those who recorded a strong opinion 
in favor of the withdraw al of all authoritative sanction 
of the cruel lite was Mr. Courtenay Smith, one of the 
judges of the Sudder. “ There would be no discontent,” 
he wrote,* “no disburhance — no general disturbance, 
certainly, anywhere ; and if any local and partial disturb- 
ance occurred it might be put down as easily a-s any 
breach of the peace. Our native military, were it neces- 
sary to call them in, would assist as readily on this as on 

any other occasion I sincerely hope that this foul 

stain rvill be removed from the Company’s Government 
before its final expiration, supposed to be near at hand. 
.... So long as having the power wo want the -wilL, or 
having the power and the will, we want the energy to 
abolish it, it may be fairly doubted whether we are de 
jure rulers of the country.” 

fill*. Alexander Koss, another judge of the Sudder — 
a man of a benevolent and thoughtful nature, whose quiet 
manner and retiring habits were the outer teguments of 
moral courage and resolution of a very high order, thus 
wrote with reference to the report winch had been 
called for from the Nizamnt Adawhit — “ In the report 
on Suttee now to be submitted to Government, I think 
the Court should again urge its total abohtiou. 

My opinion is that an enactment prohibiting the sacrilice 
of Suttee would be regarded by the native army with 
nearly total indifference, as the civil enactments of the 
Government generally are.” 

Another judge of the Sudder, hlr. K. H. Rattray, 
when called upon for his opinion, boldly declared that 
he recommended the authoritative suppression of Suttee, 
and was prepared personally to give effect to his recom- 

* UoT. I, 1S2C. 
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mcHclation. " I Tvould liave,” he Tn*ote/^ a regula- 
tion prepared -iritli a siaidied peispicuitj, explaining 
in simple but forcible language the religiouSj the 
moral, and the legal grounds upon which tins litOj 
abhorrent to G-od and man, could no longer be tole- 
rated : and IiT this enactment I would abolish th(i 

^ V 

sacrifice at once and for ever. I would not recommend 
for execution by others what I should shimk from or 
erade myselfi If this danger he apprehended, and as 
an executive officer my personal aervit^es can aid this 
eonsunimation so devoutly to be wished, I am as ready 
to support if as I am to urge the measure ; but I 
mamtahi that nothing is necessary to its accomplish- 
ment ])nt the expressed fiat of the ]Tfiing' power.” 

But there were able and conscientious men in tbe 
Company's seiudce at tins tinrej who doubted the ex- 
pediency of any comprehensive measure for the au- 
tlioritative extinction of Suttee in the Company s 
domains. At the heghxniag of 1827j i^Ir. Butterworth 
Bayley, one of the most distinguished and experienced 
admbiisti'ators in the country, drew up an elaborate 
minuie, in udiich he recommended that experiments 
should be niudo in the first instance in the ISon- 
Progulation Provinces. About tbe same time ili. 
HaningtoE, who fully conemued iii_ tins suggestion, 
drew up a Ilegulation, declaring the mhumau practice 
of bn min T or burying alive the -uidoun of deceased 
Hindoos, to be iUegal and punishable by oiu criminal 
courts. He did not believe that the time had ye 
come when publicity could be given to such an ordei, 
but he submitted it for future consideration. ^ ?ou 
the same time llr. 0, B. Elliott, after expressm^^ a 
very strons opinion regarding the inignity an e- 
gality of tile custom, recommended that the expern 

■' August 26, 1828, 
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ment of abolition slioiild be made m tbe Ceded and 
Conq^uered Prorinees, because tbe practice vras corn- 
par atiTely rare in that part of tbe conntiy, Trbilst it 
Tras rife in Bengal. 

Tip on a review of all the opinions that bad been laid 
before him. Lord Amherst came to tbe mortifying 
conclnsion that it would not be wise to authorise any 
direct interference with a hoary custom which the 
priesthood had an immediate interest in maintaining 
imrolate. It appeared to him that the wisest course 
would be to tmst to the progress of education, and to 
leave Suttee to die a natural death. I am not pre- 
pared.’' he wrote, in IMarch, 1827, to recommend an 

enactment prohibiting Suttees altogether I 

must frankly confess, though at the risk of being con- 
sidered insensible to the enormity of the evil, th.at I 
am inclined to recommend our trusting to the progress 
now making in the diffusion of Icnowledge among the 
natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable 
superstition. I camiot believe it possible that the burn- 
ing or burying alive of widows will long smwive the 
advancement which every year brings with it in useful 
and rational learning.” 

Nor did further consideration and further informa- 
tion induce him to modify this opinion. The reports 
of our different officers,” he wote in the following 
year, “ do not appear to me to point out any specilie 
course short of absolute prohibition, by which tliis 
barbarous practice could be suddenly checked, or 
the number of ■Nictims very suddenly reduced. But 
I think there is reason to believe and expect that, 
except on the occmrence of some very general sick- 
ness, such as that which prevailed in the lower parts 
of Bengal in 1825, the progress of general instruction 
and the unostentatious exertions of om local officers 
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■will produce llie happy effect of a gradual dimimitiori, 
and at no Tery dii^taut period the hnai eriinction of 
the hgi’hai'oiis i’iP 2 of Suttee.’’* 
hut t]}e period of Lin'd Anilierst' s temu'c of office 
was fast ds'awiiig to a close,, Belbi'c tlic year mwMch 
this mmutc was -written had expired, Ms successar was 
oceiipying the ricc-regai chair. 'Xhehigh moral courage 
of Loi'd^iYidiamBentuich faced riie ahomiantionwiih- 
out sM’iiiking, ’ilc brew that it nas iud duty, as a 
Christian statesman, to meur some risk with so great 
an object Iwforc him as the cmanripation of the 
country irniu the cruel shvery which am interested 
priesthood had long riveted upon it. But he did not 
■ftiiig liimsclf hastily and heedlessly into the good woi’li. 

He advanced with energy, Init with caution, Ho 
sought the opinions of all qualified to declare thenu 
selves "ivitli authority on file subject ; anu havina 
widghed these opinions — many they were and most 
conllicting — he deliherately formeil his own. One 
tiling he knew, which greaily ciicouraged a3id siistuined 
liim. The Court of Directors had, some tunc hctorc, 
spoken out in plain, umuistahenhle language, dearly 
enunciating thcii' view' of this gi'cat question, and 
coTuhatina aB the OTguments that could he adduced 
against the aljolition of the rite. The Governor-Gencml, 
therefore, if he had not before Icavuig Migland re- 
ceived the instructions of the Cotut, or listened to 
their rccomineudotions, Ivcew that ho would ho sup- 
ported hy the home authorities if he struck a blow at 
the ahomination. Ho did not ncediussly protect Ms 
investigations, or hesitate when oi'wc lie wco in a 
position to decide. So hefore the year lb29 had woin 
to a dose, an act was passed in the Council Lhamhci, 
proiubiiing, imder stringent penal enactmeats. the 

* ilwjtc of Lord April iO, Ult. TiC-bfe'' Popiri 
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pTactice of Suttee tlu’ougliotit tlie proyinces subject to 
our rule. The importaiice of the measure hiduces me 
to give the Kegulatiou eutire : 

Hegiilation for declaring the practice of Sitffee, or of Tonming or 
Jjiirging alive the widows of Hindoos^ illegal^ and pumshable hv the 
Criminal Courts. JCasscd hg the Governor- General in Council on 
the 4^t7i Decemher, 1829. 

The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the 
■widoATS of Hindoos, is revolting to the feelings of human nature. 
It is nowhere enjoined by tbe religion, of tbe Hindoos as an. im- 
perath'e duty; on tbe contrary, a life of piety and retirement on 
tbe part oi the widoAv is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a vast majority of people throughout India the pmctice is 
not kept up or observed. In some extensive districts it does not 
exist; in those in which, it has been most freguent, it is notorious 
that In many instances acts of atrocity have been perpetrated 
Avhich have been shoclcing to the Hindoos themselves, and in 
their eyes unlawful and Avicked. The measures hitherto adopted 
to discourage and prevent such acts have failed of success, and tlic 
G-ovemor-General in Gorxncil is deeply impressed Avith the con- 
A'iction. that the abuses in q^uestion cannot be effectually put an 
end to Avithout abolishing the practice altogether. Actuated by 
these considerations, tbe Governor-General in Council — without 
intending to depart from one of the first and most important prin- 
ciples of the system of British gOAmrnment in India, that all classes 
of the people be secure in the observance of their religious usages, 
so long as that system can be adliered to Avithont Anolation of the 
paramount dictates of justice and luimanity' — has deemed it right 
to establish the folloAving rules, Avhich are hereby enacted to be in 
force from the time of their promulgation thronghout the terri- 
tories immediately subject to tbe Presidency of Tort ‘WilHana. 

I. Xlie practice of Suttee, or of burning or bur^ung alrie tbe 
AvidoAVS of Hindoos, is hereby declared illegal, and punishable by 
the Criminal Court. 

XI, First. Adi Zemindars, Talookdars, or other proprietors of 
land, whether iMalgnzaree or Bakheraj ; all Sudder farmers and 
undcr-rentera of land of CAmry description; all dependent Talook- 
dars; all Haibs, and other local agents; all native officers em- 
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ployed in tlie collection of tlie revenue find rents of lands on the 
part of the Government or the Courts of 'Wards; and all Miin- 
duls and otlier head men of Gllages, are hereby declared especially 
accountable for tbc immediate communication to the officerg of 
the nearest police-station of any intended sacrifice of the nature 
described in the foregoing section, and any Zemindars, or other 
description of persons above noticed, to rvhom such responsibility 
is declared to attach, who may be comdeted of vrilfuily neglecting 
or delaying to furnish the information above regtiired, shall be 
liable to be fined by the magistrate in any sum not exceeding two 
hundred rupees, and in default of payment, to be confined for an}’’ 
period of imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Second. Immediately on receiving intelligence that the sacrifice 
declared illegal by tliis Regulation is bkely to occur, the police 
Garogah shall either repair in person to the spot, or depute his 
MohuiTlr or Jemadar, accompanied by one or more Bnrkundazes 
of the Hindoo religion ; and it shall be the duty of the police- 
officers to announce to the persons assembled for the performance 
of the ceremony, that it is illegal, and to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, explaining to them that in the event of their 
persisting in it, they ’\^ill involve 'themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment by the criminal courts. Should 
the parties assembled proceed, in defiance of these remonstranceE, 
to carry the ceremony into effect, it shall be the duty of the 
police-officers to use all lawful means in their power to prevent 
the sacrifice taking place, and to apprehend the principal persons 
aiding and abetting in the performance of it ; and in the event of 
the peace-officers being unable to apprehend them, they shrjl en- 
deavour to ascertain tlieir names and places of abode, and shall 
immediately communicate the whole of the particulars to the 
magistrate, or the joint magistrates, for his orders. 

HI. Should intelligence of a sacrifice, declared illegal by tins 
Regulation, not reacli the police-officers until after it shall have 
actually taken place, or should the sacrifice have been carried into 
effect before their arrival at the spot, they will nevertheless in- 
stitute fi full ing^uiry into the circumstances of the case, in like 
manner as on all other occasions of unnatural death, and report 
them for the information and orders of the magistrate to whom 
they may be subordinate. 

lY. Rirst. On the receipt of the reports roguired to be made 
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by tbe police Darogabs, •under tbe pro ■vision of tbe foregoing 
section^, tbe magistrate, or joint magistrates, of tbe jurisdiction in 
wbicb tbe sacrifice may have taken place, shall inquire into tbe 
circumstances of the case, and shall adopt the necessary measures 
for bringing the parties concerned in promoting it to trial before 
the Court of Circuit. 

Second. It is hereby declared, that after tbe promulgation of 
tbis regulation, all persons convicted of aiding and abetting in 
tbe sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, b}" burning or burying her alive, 
whether the sacrifice be voluntary on hex part or not, shall be 
deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punish- 
ment by fine or by imprisonment, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the Court of Circuit, according to the 
nature and circumstances of the case, and the degree of guilt 
established against the offender ; nor shall it be held to be any 
plea of justification that be or she was desired by the party sacri- 
ficed to assist in putting hex to death. 

Third. Persons committed to take tlieir trial before the Court 
of Circuit for the offence above mentioned, shall be admitted to 
bail, or not, at tbe discretion of the magistrate, subject to tbe 
general rules in force in regarS to tbe admission of bail. 

V. It is fuitber deemed necessary to declare, that nothing con- 
tained in this Regulation shall be construed to preclude the Court 
of blisamut Adawlut from passing sentence of death on. persons 
convicted of using violence ox compulsion, or of having assisted 
in burning or burying alive a Hindoo widow, Avbile laboring 
under a state of intoxication or stupefaction, or other cause im- 
peding the exercise of her free will, when, from the aggravated 
nature of the offence proved against the prisoner, the Court may 
see no circumstances to render him or her a proper object of 
mercy. 

The event jiistifi.ed Hie expectations of those ^vho 
heheved that no danger rvonld result from the publi- 
cation of this prohihitoiy enactment. It was a great 
experiment, and a successful one. Its success was 
fraught ndth a great lesson. The prime want of 
human governments is a want of faith. A hold policy 
is generally a successful one. It is always successful 
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'v\^hen tlic boltbaess is the rcsalt of ai sfaong detenmua- 
tioTi to do "what is right, and to leave secondai^ coii- 
sideiatioHs to themselves. W e have been conthiiially 
conjuring up bugbears in the distance only to 
tliscover, upon a nearer approach, that they axe the 
merest conceptions of the brain. Jf we could only 
believe the great tmth, that a righteous policy is smn, 
in the end, to be a successful one, how niucli gi’oimdless 
alarm and unnecessary anvietj we should be spared 
hi all our dealings with oiu' fellows. 

In OUT omi provinces the work was now coin])lete. 
The promulgation of the Act gave the death-blow to 
Suttee throughout the Company’s dominions, Eiit it 
still was a liiing reality in other pai’ts of Intlia, and 
had many homes in the hlative (States. The British 
Government loiew well the existence of the evil under 
the rule of the native princes, but at ih’st they rather 
desired its suppression than ^ sought to suppress it by 
any direct exercise of their influence o]' authority. In 
these Aative States we have always a staff of British 
Xjolitical or diplomatic oiGcers. In the niternal ad- 
niiuistration of the country, they are expressly pro- 
liibited from interfering ; hut the influence of these 
representatives of the paramount power at the native 
Courts, though it may dilfer according to the personal 
cliaracier of the functionary hums elf, is in aU eases very 
considerable. It is the influence portly of superior in- 
telligence, partly of the iveiglit of authority derived 
from the accident of liis position. Witliout any direct 
interference, any open attempt to dictate or to control, 
he may, by friendly intercom'se with the native officials, 
and a gentle insinuation of serviceable ti'uths, quietly in- 
stil sound opinions, and bring about great refonns. To 
what extent this influence was exercised, dming the few 
fii'st yefu’s after the suppression of Suttee in the British 
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provinces, to induce our native allies to follow our ex- 
amplej I do not pretend to know. I believe, bowever, that 
little was done until about tke year 1840, wlien a great 
movement seems to have been made in Western India 
and the Guicowar, and several princes of less note, 
prompted by om Biltisla officers, issued proclamations to 
their subjects proliibitorj^ of Suttee. 

But of all the efforts made in the IsTative States, that 
made in Kajpootaiia is the most noticeable, both on ac- 
count of the obstacles to success, and the energA^ and 
adroitness with which they were overcome. In that 
part of India nothing of the kind had ever been at- 
tempted before. Colonel Sutherland, Political Agent in 
Pajpootana, one of the most distinguished Oriental 
diplomatists, a man of equal courage and humanity, 
had never conceived the idea of interfeiiag with an 
ancient custom held in such high esteem by these 
sensitive people. It was supposed to be “ against 
the principles of Government” to interfere with such 
thing's. 

But there was one of his assistants, at that time in charge 
of OUT relations with the Jyepore stute, who had long been 
brooding over the great iniquity, and thinlmig whether 
something could not be done at least to mitigate the evil. 
Major Budlow had achieved great success in an effort to 
induce the states to co-opsrate in. a measure tending to 
check the crime of female infanticide ; and it occurred to 
him that, perhaps, his influence might be exerted with the 
same result to check the kindred abomination of Suttee. 
But he was obliged to tread w'araly in such a work — warily 
hut very firmly. First of aU, he won over the Pinance 
Minister to his cause — and, throuerhthe Finance Munster 
he contrived to enlist the sympathies and stir the convic- 
tions of the High Priest. The arguments of the British 
officer told upon the sacerdotal mind, and in less than 
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SIX months he put fortlj a document, piiblich^ dedari^^ 
t le right of Suttee had no warrant in the Hindoo 
Scrjptoc.^,-- Such a manifesto as this was not without its 
due u^wt on the minds of tJie Jyepore chiefs, TJie Goum 
cn oi Eegency began to waTCr. Some of the smah tribu- 
tary states actually abjured the rite; then the Jyepore Go- 
yernment, on the 23rd of April, 1840, publicly declared 
the act illegal • and before the end of the year eleven out 
ol the eighteen Jlajpoot stated had publicly renounced 
tne rite. Other states subsequently gave in their adhe- 
sion. The most important recent adhesion is that of the 
Eayih ol Jondhpure. Of tlie same clan (Hhatore) are 
t le chiefs ot Bekaneor and Kishengmh. who may be 
expected very soon to follow the example of Joudhpore. 


' D 0 I'cn' interesting xccord 
of ColoaeJ Ludlow’s nieasares m Jfoj' 
pwjfani In a rdrent nrUrlc in tlic 
Qur^'^er/'y J^rriew, wfunh Ijas doubtless 
^nacred then-! fomilifir to the puLlit. 
I give tUe account of Ludlow ’s first step; 
*‘Ay an essential condition to success, 
and on pain of having his operations 
suminanlj' suspended, 3Lijor Ludlotr 
Was coiEpelferl to work unseen. Ho 
octerruinei] if possible, to induce two 
Or three trustworthy aitcl itifiuential 
tn ujiderfalre the cause; to ply 
them •with the critical objection dr.awn 
igim t!ia older Scriptoretj and by ile- 
clarintr hi= oun resolution to remam 
nv,ufrj/ public opioion Aaii Ccci.ircii 
to excite in the.o: the a'nbition of 
taking the lead. He found a person 
.luaurably adapted to ins purpose in 
tliQ Financial j'lJjnistcr of the Court at 
•vdiieh lie was accredited, Setii Wa- 
nick Chand helongcd to a sect wliose 
distaste for destruction in all its forms 
singuiar even in the Ertsl, Tiio Oswal 
trlU'j do not rril fully slay tlie meanest 
animUi. _ _ . q,,;, result of tins ten- 
ocroesK fb- lifj, Pj ei cry form h, th.it 
they duapprovo of Suttee- To tlic 
imancial Minister, therefore, and to 
ills Own bend liToDnsliei?, Jlajor Ludlow 
cotnmunicatai Ml the arguments be 
thodgiit likely to be of use, and thus 
charged, they betook tbeuKelvcs to the 
iiigit. Priepit Qp Jyeparo. . . , Wanly, 


Old as if on their ou-n account, they 
pressed this important dignitary with 
lbs? oDiistdoii of .-iJJ mention rf Suttee iij 
tlie Code of Menu ; witii the infertntial 
ptoJiibition cf tbo rite m tbo denim- 
cUiions contained in that work agaiast 
suicide; andwitu its promise to widove 
IWng ehastely of eternal felicity vritb 
tboir husbands — iidieroas oien the 'sri- 
f^tfs wJiiob cotintenancid the sacrifice, 
limitcyl the duration of its recompense 
to the eomparatn e bagatelle of forty- 
li'Vvj mUliont ofye.ars . . lltrinr Lud- 
low wound up these arguments by a 

I ‘ - 


5Proe degenerate race, wbo-'C womeu 
were wortblets, ami whose widows, if 
they survived, wo uM hring rc-proccli on 
tliQ memory of their lords To sucii it 
might be loft The honor of Eaipojt 


a f-ecuTrly, Tlie High Friest reccivod 
tUe-e representations with surprising 
cM'Jrtr In less Fnu riv DiontliE he 
ivo'; induced to put forth a document, 
in ■vviiieh he adopted nil the theoiogioal 
arguments, ttiici declared authorjcntively 
that the Eelf-imruolation of widoirs was 
lei- meriturioUi’ tbia tlicir pnirtising 
•tils bring Suttee of chastityanddc- 

TOtlOIl.' " 
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With the exception of Oodepore, the Rajpoot states, 
^vhich are not yet ranged among the abolitionists, are, 
as regards position and influence, comparatively nnim- 
portant. 

In distant parts of India, the good example ^vas 
largely followed ; and before the end of 184Y, the Go- 
A^ernor-General, Lord Hardinge, announced that “ Suttee, 
Infanticide, and Slaveiy, are prohibited thronghout the 
territory^ forming the remotest Hindoo principality of 
Indiaf’t 


' Caslimero. X proclamation "wns 
issued "by Golab Singh, declaring that 
Suttee, SlavGT'J^ and Infanticide, vere 
“hateful to God and man/’ and setting 
forth that if any persons 'vverc con- 
victed of these crimes, the "whole of 
tlieir property should he confiscated, 
and they themselves imprisoned. Eord 
Hardinge published in the Gazette an 
abstract translation of this proclama- 
tion, and recited at the same time the 
names of other native chiefs "who had 
pursued tlie same righteous line of 
policy. The members of the Bombay 
Government considered whether it 
■would he expedient also to publish the 
tL'i.tr'.'r?. 'if "U'/i •fbtV'ife ■’av/iei; 

that presidency who had suppressed 
the atrocities mentioned ; hut Sir 
George Clerk declared his opinioTi that 
they did not like to ho gnretted. 

t In a note at the commencement of 
the chapter I said that I should refer 


again to tlie alleged E.mction given by 
the liig Veda to the practice of Suttee, 
d had collected some authorities, from 
the iTxitings of Colebrooke, Rammohuii 
Roy, &C,, hut the attention of Professor 
Wilson, has recently been dra^wu to 
the subject, and he has examined the 
donhtfifl texts. At all CTcnts, in a lec- 
ture delivered in January to the Asiatic 
Society, he thus settled the question, 
and I am quite satisfied with the settle- 
ment: — “ It "was scarcely to he expected, 
that any -warrant should ho found for 
the burning of widows, as that practice 
is -not enjoined by the lawgiver Menu, 
a later authority. One passage in the 
W.?:, v.-!. hiA hiiOT, x-i-vi' 

fled, hut with a very unexpected result; 
for the only passage relating to widow- 
hood inculcates thovery xeverBC of self- 
immol.ation. In fact, it seems almost 
certain that they did not burn hut bury 
their dead.’" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Infinticide — Varieties of the Crime — Love of Offspring- among the Hincifios — 
—Rajpoot Honor — Its Excesses — Causes of the prevalence of the Evil — Our 
First Romedirtl Efforts — Jonathan Dancan — Colonel Walker — Failure of mir 
First Endajvours — Disp-orita' tho Sexes — Rprteiyed Attcinpi^ — Mr. W!- 

longhby — Major Endian' — Increased Success — Present State of Infanticide in. 
India. 

In tMs Cliristian cornitr^'- it. is to be feared that the dark 
crime of infaniicide is paixdidlj iuci’easing amoegst ns. 
This much at least has been said of late by wise juflges 
ou the bench, and by earnest VTiters in the public jour- 
nals : and the records of our criminal courts unhappily 
show that this is no iniaginaiy complaint.'^ Jt is a givare 
Hot, wretchedly significant of the state of morals amongst 
ns, StiU it is only a crime — ^incidental, exceptional. In 
some parts of India it has been, for many generations, a 
cmioffL 

It. is curious to contrast the causes of the crime in the 
two countries. A sagacious Rajpoot arguing the question 
o^vith us, might, perhaps, point triumphantly to the cir- 
cumstances wliich engender the crime in England, in 
justification of the custom which obtains among his 
own people. It is, he might say, in anticipation and 
pp0y0ntion of those very circumstances that tlie di’eadfid 
practice has been instituted. Rue to demonstrate the 
face is not to prove the justification, 

Mr. EnU-es, m his rerV intcrestins of our oivn Savon forefathers, yc can 
voltimc of " Notes on thoNoVtli-Westem scarce name a country unstamM hy Uia 
PrOTiuces of India,” bavb “Infanticide blood of its infant children. cnld to 
a5vorld-i^de crime* Except the land Ood that t^o were free fryiu the £uui». 

2 N 
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In Enf^land infant life is secreth'' destroyed b^' unmar- 
lied females. In an agony of sbame and terror a poor 
girl "wlio has become a mother, bnt is not a^vifej strangles 
or suffocates her illegitimate babe. In all probabilit}^ 
she has heen betrayed and deserted, and there is a male 
offender, of whom the law takes no cognizance, more 
guilty than the actual murderess- Still, it is the nu- 
chas tity of the female that is the proximate cause of the 
crime. The Eajpoot assumes that nnchastity is the 
necessary condition of unmarried life. And to preserve 
the purity of his daughters, and the honor of his family, 
he murders his female children a few hours after their 
birth. 

Marriage, in both cases, is the remedy ; but the dif- 
ficulties in tlie way of its application are diametrically 
the reverse. In England, marriage is honorable; but 
celibacy is not disgraceful. In India, celibacy is dis- 
graceful. An unmarried daughter is a reproach to her 
parents, and a reproach to herself.'^' Indeed, more or 
less, the birth of a daughter is always a calamity. It is 
a disappointment in the first instance, because to beget 
.sons is glorious in the estimation of a Hindoo, and there 
cannot he too many horn into his house. And it is a 
care to him afterwards, because marriage is a necessity, 
and the circle of suitability is narrowed by the exclusive 
ness of caste. The higher the social degree of the 
family, the greater the difBcult3u In England infan- 
ticide is peculiar to the lower orders ; in India it is 
peculiar to the higher. In England it is the activiU'' of 
degradation ; in India the activity of pride. In England 
male and female infants are murdered with equal reck- 
lessness, In India the destroying hand is laid only on 
the latter. But in both cases, it is the non -attainment 

_ * So greot a. disgrace says Ward, -were marrica to .'in aged Koolin Urali- 
in bis account of the Hindoos, “is in- min, as his friends 'irerc carrying Mm to 
curred by remaining unmarried, that therirerto die,” 
on. one occasion a number of old maids 
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of honorable mtUTiage in esse, or in posse, wliich impels 
to the commission of the crime. 

In a countr}^ Tvliere polygamy is common, and concu- 
binage not dishonorable — ^M'here an uncoimected man, 
indeed, is rarely to be Ibund — ^Lt might seem that iromeii 
would be too much in demand, to ■warrant, at any stace 
of existence, the destraction of female life, j^d, in 
truth, the cusiom? of the country are such tliat any 
■uddely-ddiused system of female infanticide must he 
w’holiy incompatible with tliem. Their co-existence 
would be [i physical impossibility’. The number of 
chdd-mm'dei's, committed in tlie worst of times, iias 
never been sufficiently great to have any general chhet 
upon the population. Bur coulined as it has becu to 
certain localxtiaH, and to certain tribes, the sacrilice of 
life, riewed in couuexion 'with those limits, has been 
something toirible to conteDiplate, It has amormted, 
indeed, to an almost total annihilation of female life in a 
large number of high-caste families. 

The infanticide of -whicli I am now writing is, the 
systematic female infanticide of Central and Western 
India. Child-mui’der among the Hindoos has as- 
sumed other forms, hut the evil has been less extensive, 
and more easily repressible •when it has been the gi'oivth 
of religious superstition, and has taken a more overt 
and violent shape. In the latter case, it has been an 
open sacrihee, wdth the intent of propitiating one of the 
bloody deities of the Hindoo mythology. In Southern 
and Eastern Bengal, children of both sexes have been 
oucred up by their parents sacrifices to Gunga. Here, 
however, the object that is sought to be attained by the 
commission of tlie atrocity, is the very opposite of that 
which the Eajpoot of Malivah, Jusselincre, or Gopjrat 
sets before him when he commits, or decrees the com- 
niissiou of the crime. In Bengal and Orissa these saciihccs 
have been consummated in iiilfihuent of a vo'w, and are 

3 H 2 
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tliank-ofterings in return for a favoraMe response to tlie 
prayers for offspring with ■which childless women have 
w^earied their gods, when the curse of hairenness has 
seemed to press lieavdy upon them. Slaves to a dreadfiil 
superstition, they vow to offer up their firstborn to Gunga 
if the deity will answer their prayers. In the fulness of 
time the vow is consummated. The child, doo'med from 
the hour of its birth, is suffered to live long enough to 
root itself deeply in the affections of its parents, and 
then, on a given day, is deliberate!}'’ thrust into the cruel 
sti'eara."^’ Tbeae, however, are exceptional cases — acci- 
dental crimes. The law can reach them, and has 
reached them j and it may he said that they are now 
almost blotted out from the catalogue of Pagan atro- 
cities. The love of offspring — .the desire to surround 
themselves -with children- — ^bas driven these wretched 
people to offer up these dreadful sacrifices to their false 
gods. But among the Rajpoots of Central and "Western 
India, it is the desire to lessen the number of their chil- 
dren that impels them to destroy the infant life of their 
female offspring. There is nothing of a religious sacrifice 
about it. It is simply a matter of convenience. In 
very many parts of the world infanticide is a common 
thiug — a rite, a custom. But I beheve that in no part 
of the world is there an3’thing nearly resembling the 
female infanticide of which I am ]iow writing. 

In all parts of India the desire for offspring is very 
strong. A childless 'SYoman is a miserable woman — a 

yi'lie people in some parts of Indio, children, tlie eldest is nnurishod till n 
pnrticnlnrly the inhabitants of Orissa, proper age, wliich may he three, four, 
and of the eastern parts of Henfial, or nine years, according' to cirenm- 
froqncntly offer their children to the stances, trhen, on a particnlar day. 
Goddess Gunga. Tlie following re.ason appointed for bathing in .a holy part of 
IS assigned for the prnctice: When a the river, they tahe the child with them 
■woman lias been long married, nnd has and ofitr it to this goddess; the child is 
no cliiidren, it is common for the man, enconraged to go further and further 
or his wife, or both of them, to mate a into the water till it is C.arried away 

: ■ f '' r. - 1 ■’ . ~ ’ hy the stream, or is pushed off oy 

' ■■ ■ ■ . I ■ ■■ . : ■- its inhurann parents,” — [Ward on the 

i' ‘ . ' ■ ■ i .* Hindoos.^ 

to her. If after this vow tlicy have 
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hissing, a reproach. She believes that a cm-se is upon 
her. She is despised by herself, and scorned by her 
husband. She thinks — and if she gives birth to children 
who are taken away from her by death, the bame 
thought comes upon her — that she is thus afflicted for 
some gi'ievous sin committed in a pre-existent state. 
The parental instinct is as strong among these people as 
among any in the world. And even where the parental 
instinct is not, the tenderness witli which strong bearded 
men devote themselves to the care of young childi'en, 
is as touching as it is remarkable. It is not indiifercnce, 
tlierefore, to infant life, out of which tliis horrid practice' 
emanates. It is simply the existence among these “ chi- 
valrous” Rajpoots of a strong delusion, which some call 
honor, some pride of birth, and others grossness of igno- 
rance, deadness of conscience — barbarism — devilry — 
what you ivilt. 

It is hard to designate the feeling aright. I shall not 
attempt to provide the fitting nomenclatui'c. It would 
be better to illustrate than to define. A score of ex- 
amples of the strange working of Rajpoot honor readily 
suggest themselves ; but I know not one more striking 
than the following, which IMiv Forbes, an old Bombay 
Chilian, has set down in his ‘^Oriental Memofrs :”~ 
“ About four years before my appointment to Baroche,” 
he vnites, of the last liuarter of the eighteenth century, 
‘‘some Mahomedans, walking through a village where a 
family of Ea]poots resided, approached them house, and 
accidentally looked into a room where an elderly woman 
was eatina*. They intended no insult j they saw her at 
her meal, and immediately retired. But this accident 
occasioned a disgrace on the Eajpoot lady for wJdcb, on 
her part, there could be no expiation. She at that time 
lived with her grandson, a fine yomrg mau,^ rvho ^\as 
absent when the Mahomedans committed their trespass, 
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on Ms retuxn home she related the circiunstance, and her 
determination not to survive it. She therefore entreated 
him earnestly to put her to death — a step which she had 
only deferred that she might fall by his hand. The 
youth’s affection, and good sense indnced Mm to remon- 
strate with Ms venerable parent, whom he endeavomed 
to dissuade from her purpose, alleging that none but 
her own family knew’' of the disgrace, the veiy men, who 
were the innocent cause of it being nnconscious of the 
offence. Persevering, however, in her resolution, but 
unable to persuade either her grandson or any other 
person to perfoim the sacrifice, she calmly waited until 
lie next, went from home, and then beat her head against 
the "wall vidth dreadful violence. On his return he foinid 
his venerable parent in this agonising and shocking state. 
She again entreated he would finish the sacrifice, and 
release her from miseiy; he then stabbed her to the 
heart, 

This is Rajpoot honor' — -Rajpoot chivahy. It may 
be called by ennobling names, but, in reabty, it is no- 
thing but the densest barbarism. It is easy to under- 
stand, and even to admire, the feeling which impels the 
Tartar wanioi’, at the approach of a victorious enemy, to 
slaughter Ms wives and children. All nations, more or 
less, comprehend the great aphorism, “Death is better 
than dishonor.’’ "We know what is that dishonor 
•which follows the assault and capture of a hostile town. 
But the dishonor incurred by on old wmman seen by a 

* AtrZ-es’ Oriental Memoirs, vol. i-, found a 'bilL for murder ; tlie petty 
p. 490, — ^Thc Beguel of ttuB story is composed half of Europeans and half 
%voTth telling, if only as a proof that m of natives, found lum guilty; and the 
those days such atrocities -^vere not judges eondcmiied him to death. The 
sheltered, imder any plea of religion or Uajpoots in general have a noble mien 
castotn, from the just vcnge.ancQ of the ami diguificii character; their high 
lau, “Uy the lingUsli laws,” says Mr. caste is stamped on their countenance-, 
Eorher, “he was secured ns a mnr- this young man possessec! them all. I 
dcrer, sent to Bombay for trial, and saw him receive his sentence, not only 
confined in the common prison until avithcomposure, hut in th a mingled looh 
the ensuing scssious. The grand jury of disdain and delight not easy to dc* 
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pat^sing stranger, in tlie act of eating her dinner, is not 
very readily appreciable. The only tiling dmt is very 
clear about the matter, is that, if a iroman is so easily 
dishonored, it were better that she should eat her 
dinner in a place vrhere curious travellers cannot see 
her. 

But such being the turgid sense of honor wliich in- 
hales these chivalrous Bajpoote, it is not stranue that 
the disgrace of uuniarried daughters — a disgrace of 
which ail Hindoos are more or less sensible — -should be 
keenly a2'^preciated by them. rVn overweening- idea of 
the necessities of caste and the suitability of matrimonial 
alliances renders maixiage a matter of difficult achieve- 
ment. A husband is to be found for the Rajpoot qgc 
damsel ‘dmong the members of iier oivn caste. On no 
account must she ally herself with one of inferior rank. 
Within this narrow circle she must find a husband, or 
the family is disgraced. iSTor does the difficulty end 
•with the athiinment of the husband. Among the Hin- 
doos there is alwa^^s a wretched waste of money, vaipdng, 
of course, according to the rank of the parties, on oc- 
casion of marriage ceremonies. Among the people of 
whom I am spealdng, it is a point of honor that these 
festivals should be celebrated at a cost which must press 
heavily upon the financial resources of men vuth whom 
poverty and jnide are too often yoke-fellow's. It is not 


scribe. tJuccnEcious of the criree laid 
to hie charge, he said that he had 
nothing to accuse liiiuself of except 
disobedience to his parent, by permit- 
ting ImmaTiity and* filial affection to 
supersede his duty and the honor of 
his caste; that life A' as no longer de- 
sirable, nor, if acquitted hy the English 
luTiVs, ivould ho suTviro the ignominy 
of having been confined with European 
culprits and prisoners of the lowest 
enstoa, Trith whom, he had boon com- 
pelled to eat and associate in a com- 


mcn prison — acts so contrary to crery- 
thing nhicli he OEtcemed right and 
honorable, that tlie sooner lie ^\as 
transferred to another state of exi^t- 
once the better. Hon ever inclined the 
Got ernmont might be to clemency, it 
would evidently have hcon ffiiitlusE; 
the noble Rajpoot nonld not snrvnc 
the disgrace, and tlie Fontenco of the 
iaw was executed, in the hope that it 
might prevent otliers from following 
his ex.amplt'.’' 
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convenient, therefore, that daughters should grow up in 
the house. They must be sarf-Icm'ds or cleared away. 

Such are the causes of female infauticide as it exists in 
certain parts of Hindostan. There is no rehgions warrant 
for it. The Hindoo Shastres are sufficiently clear on the 
subject of the enormity of child-murder. Indeed, it is 
almost the one exceptional case of a barbarous custom, 
that has not the sanction expressed or implied, by pre- 
cept or example, of the monstrous faith which these 
people profess. There are, doubtless, some obscure 
fables, some dim traditions, among them, in which it 
is pretended that the origin of the enormity is to he 
found ; but even these do not impute to it a divine 
origin. iMo god commanded the horrid rite, or set the 
example of its perpetration. The patron saint of female 
infanticide is at best no better than “ a powerful Kajah.^'"'" 
It was not lilvely that on such an iniquity as this the 
English in India would look with passive unconcern. It 
was an evil ^'ery palpable to the understandings of men, 
hut the proper remedy was not equally apparent. It 
was, indeed, something very difficult to deal with — an 
abomination propped up and sustained by feelings deeply 
implanted in men’s liearts, and not to be eradicated 
without such Tendings and revulsions of the whole 
social and domestic svstem as might he fraught with 

m/ O O 

the most dangerous results. Still the effort was to be 


Colonel W’'flll;er s^ys: “The Jlia- 
rigahs relate that a po’irerful Hajah of 
their caste, tvho had a daughter of sin- 
gular beauty and accomplisljmcnts, de- 
sired his liaj-gcKir, or family priest, 
to afiiance her to a prince of rank and 
descent equal to her ov.-n. The Raj- 
goor travelled over many countries 
tvitliout discovering a chief posses-^ed 
of the requisite qualities. In this di- 
lemma the llnjah consulted the Knj- 
goor, .and he advised him to avoid the 
disgrace %rluch would attend the prin- 


cess’s remaining unmarried, by having 
recourse to the desperate expedient of 
putting his daughter to death. Tiie 
Uajah vras long averse to tins ex- 
pedient, Tlic Raj-goor at length re- 
moved his scruples by consenting to 
load liimselC with the guilt, ami to be- 
come in hia ovm person responsible for 
all the con sequence of the sin. Aq- 
cordingl3'- the princess was put to death, 
and female infanticide was from that 
time practised by the Jharigahs.” 
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made — made, -sYlieresoever Britisli mfluence extended, 
not merely in districts imder our immediate administra- 
tion, but in parts of the country avhere the native princes 
held dominion ; and ive could only exercise indirect 
control over the acts of the people tlirough the agencj'' 
of the British Residents at the foreign Duibars. And 
it is to the honor of tlie Company and their olEcers, 
that, in spite of adl discouragements and denials, all dilE- 
cuities and ail obstacles, they hare notr for half a cen- 
tury been engaged in this good work, and have achieved 
an amount of success which, if not hill and entire, is at 
least meet retvard and glorious compensation for all the 
painful labor it lias cost- 

In the viui of those active and betievolent British 
officers, who have endeavoured to suppress this inhumnn 
practice, slauds Jonathan Duncan, many years Resident 
of Benares, and aftenvards Governor of Bombay. He 
was a simple-minded man, of enlarged benevolence, who, 
ivheresoever hi? lot was cast in tlie East, made for Ihm- 
self a place in the affections of the people by v.’hom he 
was surrounded, hfackintosli said of him tJiat lie liad 
been ^j'ali}uc(7ii-sed by long residence in India ; but the 
word, coined for the purpose by the accomphslied Re- 
curder of Bomliay, conveys but a half-trnlh* Inasmuch 
as that Duncan knew the people of India vrcll, conversed. 
Autli them as freely as though they had been Ids om 
countrymen, and ffiom long intercourse with tlmm, had 
contracted come Oriental rust, which, in the eyes of one 
fresh Horn the literary coteries of the English capital, 
was something new and strange, he had. been Si'cthinfoi- 
hed. But the word unlitly desci'ibes the character of 
one tvlio rcitardcd the people around Idin, hoin the 
highest to the lowest, with deep paternal interest, and 
whose enlarged toleration and extended sympathies pai- 
took not at all of the cruel exclusiveness of the pnesdy 
aristocracy of Hiudostan. He had been Indiauised in- 
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deed, but not Brabmanisecl. He liad no toleration of 
tilings, Bralimanism not only tolerates, but en- 

comagGS j and lie set Irimsclf against, tlie iniquities -wiiicli 
tvere done in the name of tlie religion, and sanctioned 
by the priestliood of tlie country. And foremost among 
these iniquities urns the female infanticide of Central and 
Western India. He had first been made acquainted -witli 
the existence of the evd in the neinhliourhood of Juan- 

O 


pored about the year 1789 j and had subsequently, on 
his removal to Western India, clearly traced the exten- 
sion of tlie cruel system to the provinces of Cutcli and 
Ifattywar. “ I am ivell assured,’' he wrote, with respect 
to the former, “and it is, indeed, here generally believed 
(and being so, it is my duty not to keep such enormities, 
however sanctioned liy usage, Aom the knowledge of 
Government), that it is no uuirequent practice among 
the tribe of Kajkoomar to destroy their daughters, by 
causing the mothers to refuse them nurture ; whence this 
race of men do often, from necessity, marry into other 
Jiajpooc Wie gfeatest excqi'Jijioji to tins melan- 

choly truth that I can find is, that men — and these the 
more wealthy Bajkoomars — will sometimes spare and 
bring up then female issue, especially when they happen 
to have none of the male line, dfiiis horrid custom is 
said to exist also among some other tribes, more espe- 
cially in the Vizier's dominions, and it is thought to be 
founded in the extravagant desire of mdependency enter- 


Sir John Shore, in 17D4, speaks of 
this in a communication to tiio Asiatic 
Society: — “That tlic pracUce of iafanti- 
citlCj” lie rnjs, “sliodii ever he po ge^- 
netal ns to become a custom witli aaiy 
sect or nco cfpoopio, rc^^nires tlie most 
xmeKceptionahie evidence to c-nin belief; 
nml I nm sorrj' to soy that the general 
practice, as far as regards female infants, 
IS fally Buhstantinted ivith respect to a 
particular tribe on the frontiers of 
Uuarjptir, a district of the prorince of 
Benares, adjoining to the country of 
Oudo. A race of Hindoos called Jiaj- 
hoomars reside here; and it svns dis- 


covered in 1(89 only that the custom of 
putting to death their female oSspring 
had long subsisted, anti did actuAly 
then very ponernhy prevail among them. 
The ncsident. at Benares (^Mr. Dimcan, 
aftem-ards Governor of Bomhayy in a 
circuit -which ho made through the 
coimtrj' ivhero the Rajkoomars dvreU, 
had an opportunity of authenticating 
the existence of the eustom from their 
ovrn confessions ; he conversed "with 
several ; aJi unequivocally admitted it, 
thougli all did not fully aQmit its 
atrocity.” 
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tained by this race of men, joinecl, perhaps, to the sup- 
posed necessity of procuring a sintable settlement in 
maiTiage for those devoted females were they allowed to 
grow np, and the disgrace wliicli would ensue from atty 
oraisrion in that respect. ISTor is this species of atrocity 
of recent institution ; for a similar prejudice, as enlisting 
among the Indians, was known bi'" the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, as is found in the relations they have left of 
this quarter of the world.''"’ 

This was written in October, 1789, and is remarkable 
as containing the first official notice of the subject of 
female iufanticide in India. In less than tlu’ee months 
from the day on which Jonathan Duncan announced his 
discovery of the horrid custom, he wrote to Lord Corn- 
wallis that he had taken measru'es for its suppression. 
“I have jirevaiied on those situated within our frontier," 
he wrote, to agi'ce to rcuomice in future this homd 
practice, to which effect they have entered hito the 
engagement which vill be fomid translated in the accom- 
pauying extract of luy proceedings.'” The words of the 
covenant are worth quotiag: — “"Whereas,” proceeds this 
cmious document, “it hath become known to the Go- 
vernment of the Honorable Hast India Company, that 
we of the tribe of RajJmmar do not suffei' oui’ female 
clrildreu to live.- and whereas, this is a nrear crime, as 
mentioned in the Rrehma Bjpimnt Parana^ where it is 
said that killing even a foetus is as ciitninal as killing a 
Eralimau : and that for killing a feuiale or woman, the 
punishment is to suffer in the Hiiraka, or Hell called Kot 
Shutala^ for as many yeans as there are hairs on the female's 
body, and thataftenvai’ds such person shall be boni again, 
ard successively become a leper and afflicted with the 
jakhima ; and whereas, the British Government in India, 
whose subjects we are, hold in detestation such mui- 

JcnaOian Djincan fo Lord ComwfrUL^ Octoher 2, l“S9. ACaorcs Hindoo 
InfanUcidc, 
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derons practices, and we do ourselves acknowledge that 
although customai’}' among ns, they ai-e highly sinful ; we 
do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer sucli 
detestable acts, and any among ns who shall (which G-od 
forbid’) be hereafter guilty thereof, or who shall not 
bring up and get our daugiiters mamed to the best of 
our abilities among those of onr own caste, shall be ex- 
pelled from our tribe, and shall neither eat nor keep 
society with us, besides suffering hereafter the punish- 
ments denounced in the above Pirraua and Shastra. We 
have therefore entei'ed into this engagement. — {Dated 
17 fh December^ 1789.)’* 

For many years it was believed that this engagement 
had been observed, and that the Rajkoomars had ceased 
to murder their female infants. But excellent as was 
the hitention of the covenant, and undeniable as were 
the truths set forth in its preamble, this great measure 
had everything in the world to recommend it bnt prac- 
tical success. 

Meamvlu'ie, happy in the belief of the heneBceut issue 
of his ameliorative efforts in Centi'al India, Jonathan 
Duncan, now appointed Governor of Bombay, was en- 
deavouring, in like manner, to suppress the barbarou,s 
custom as he found it to exist among the Jmeejah Raj- 
poots of Cutch and Kattywai'. He was fortunate in the ■ 
agency he employed. In Major Walker he found an 
officer combined in whom were the purest philanthropic 
;;eal, sound intelligence, and unfailing perseverance. The 
difficulties to be encountered were many and formidable. 
The natives around him declared that the custom would 
never be suppressed until the Company should take X^os- 
session of the conntiy in their own name. Bnt, in spite 
of tliese disGomagenients, Walker entered on the great 
undertaking rvith sanguine expectations of success- “ I 
conceived,’’ lie said, “ that reason and feeling would 
effect the relinquishment of a barbarous custom uncon- 
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nected -uot]! the x3rinci]3les of society, and -which ah the 
passions of the hinnan mind, and all the forms and 
maxims of religion were combined to destroy. As it was 
evident, also, that the most disinterested humanity had 
led the Honorable Company to interfere for the aboli- 
tion of female infanticide, I conceived that tliis reflection, 
and the respect due to their mediation, would have dis- 
posed the dareejahs to comply with a request whiclx it 
was searcelj to be supposed could be at variance with 
their own sentiments,” All this, hov-ever, was a mere 
amiable delusion, and hfajor Walker was compelled pre- 
sently to acknowledge that “ sentiments of nature and 
humanit}’' have no influence -with the Jareejahs,” and 
reluctantly to abandon his favorable expectations of 
success, 

TJndaiuited, however, by the discovery that nothing 
was to be hoped for from the good feelings of the Jaree- 
jahs, Walker began noiv to turn Ids thoughts tou-ards a 
new course of action. It -was a distasteful — a sickening 
game that he was called ujxorL to play. The amount of 
selhshiiess and bigotry~-of falsehood and avarice — of 
cowardice and chicaueiy — that he had to encounter, can 
hardly be over-estimated. But the English officer looked 
it all steadily in the face. He made tins great matter 
of Female lufmticide the subject of continual discussion, 
oral and wiittei], with the Jarcejah diiefs. He I'elieved 
that it would be no small thing to familiarise tlieh minds 
■with the idea that the practice of female infanticide, so 
long unquestioned, -was something at least of questionable 
_ . ■ ^ Mch other nations, and especiall}' 

' ■ ; wliich springs the paramount 

power in India, regarded vdth hoixor and detestation. 
And, at all events, from this constant obirusioxi of the 
subject there came tin's amount of good — tJiat the 
chiefs seeing how extreme wits the eagerness of the 
British Government to cany this point ot the abolition 
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of Female Infanticide, betlionglit tbemsGlves of turning 
oizr solicitude to xjrolitable accoimt, and trading upon our 
Iiumanity. Tliese chivalrous Fajpoots seemed not un- 
udlling to yield, for a consideration, at least an outward 
assent to the proposals of the British officer. And it 
seems to have been mainly in expectation of some ad- 
vantage to themselves that at last they consented, in a 
cowardly reluctant manner, each endeavouring to push 
the other forward, to become parties to an engagement 
similar to that which Mr. Duncan had extracted from 
the Bajkoomars in the neighbourhood of Juanpore. 
They did sign the covenant at last ; and Major Walker 
saw many good reasons for believing that they would 
fulfil the promises the^^had made. And so it came to be 
considered that, both in Central and in Western India, 
Infanticide had been suppressed by Duncan and Walker j 
and learned writers in Encyciopfedias, and in brave inde- 
pendent quartos of their own, set forth the gratifjdng 
announcement without a doubt of its truth. 

But though Duncan and Walker deserved success, it 
was not in their power to command it. They were the 
pioneers of humanity and civilisation in that direction, 
and bravely they labored with axe and hatchet to clear 
away the dense jungle of barbarism that laj'- before themj 
but thejf did not apply the fire to the root, and the 
noxious wilderness soon sprung up again above the 
delusive clearings they had made. For a while it was 
believed that the horrid custom had been suppressed, 
alike in the East and the West; little or nothing was 
heard of the ahomination, and no new efforts were made 
to suppress it. But about the year 1816 it was officially 
announced that the Kajkoomars were murdei'ing their 
cliildren after the old fashion, hlr. Shakespeai', then 
acting as Superintendent of Police, reported that though 
the Begulations of 1795 and 1801 “ contain provisions 
for the prevention and punishment of the inhuman prac- 
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tice prcvLilent among the tribe of Eajkoomars of cau^m 
the fern ale rnfaiits to be sk'angicd to death, there is reason 
to relieve that this practice still obtains among them to 
nearly the same extent as formerly, though a greater 
degree of caution is preserved to prevent detection and 
the Goveimor-Genei'dl in Council expressed his renret 
that the measiucs adopted by J\'Ir. Duncan whilst Resi- 
dent at Benares, and the provisiojis of the Regulations, 
had hdleci to prevent the inhuman practice.” The same 
lamentable tidings came also from Western India, Major 
Carnac, Resident at Baroda, officially reported to the 
Bombay Government that “ the abolilion of the inhuman 
practice in Cutcli had not been accomplished.” And in 
the following year Captain Bahantine reported, with 
reference to the Rajpoots of Goozrat, that “ the object 
of OUT interference for the suppression of this siugulai’ 
custom has too genoralA faded to select anv individual 
party for the just vengeance of G overmnent and offended 
nature.'’ To make the extent, of the evil, us then exist- 
ing, more apparent, this energetic officer drew up a sta- 
tistical report, ccntaiiiing a register of all the Jareejah 
families known hi ilattywar, with ‘Ghe age and numher 
of them female offspring saved, or now living, since the 
introduction of the Irnfamucide airangement b}'- Colonel 
Walker in 1808 ;” and from tins census it appeared that 
diming the space cf ten 3''ears only sixty-three female 
'lareejah children had been preserved in the whole of 
Ratty war- that in none of the large MhoJrs, or estates, 
of the rJareejah chiefs, was there more than one female 
child to lie found, and in some not even one, though 
containing four hundred families. '■= Such, in spite of the 
laudable efforts of Duncan and Walker, was the rc.sult of 
our first humane effcrt.s to suppress this di'eadihl abomi- 
nation. 

But this mortifying discovery moved the Company s 

* raiUametitsTj' P.^pors, ij.tioted in (be Calaitia Hcvkv:, vliOEC adtniiaWs 
Enm-mary 1 have iDain47 foiloTVci;. 
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GovernnieDt and the Comxiany’s servants to order, and 
to prosecute new efforts for the suppression of the great 
crime. The Court of Directors wrote out to the Bombaj'' 
Government, “enjoining them in the most serious and 
earnest manner to be unremitting in their endeavours to 
accomplish this humane object in the countries where 
British indnence can be felt and exerted.” ButitW'as 
not very clear', even to the most humane and energetic 
servants of the Comx>any, how these unremitting en- 
deavours were to he prosecuted, so as to accomplish the 
great object. The difficulty, indeed, was very great, 
and, see min gly, insnr mountable. Some of the most large- 
minded men, believing that we conld make an imx>ression 
on the evil only by the adoption of measures so ob- 
jectionable that it might he questioned whether the 
remedy were not worse than the disease, seemed, in 
spite of the strong instincts of humanity which urged 
them forward, almost inclined to comisel an adherence 
for the futee to the old measures of moral discourage- 
ment, which had proved so abortive in the X)ast. The 
great standing difficulty was tliis. The general preva- 
lence of the crime was acknowledged. Its results were 
sufficiently apx)arent in the fact, that the number of 
female children to be found among the Jareejahs was 
only one-sixth of the number of males. But it was dif- 
ficult — indeed, impossible — to bring to hght sjaecific acts 
of infanticide without sucli an intrusion into the domestic 
privacy of high-caste Bajxaoot families as would be re- 
garded with horror, and resented with indignation. This 
s^'^stematic child-murder, indeed, was altogether an affair 
of the Zenana. The mother was herself the executioner. 
She rubbed the nipples of her breasts with opium, and 
the babe sucked in poison with its fii'st milk.* Bvery- 

'*'**''’ ’ • ■ ,1 - “tQ’id u)c lie ^vas sitting 'iUth Prc- 

duni Singli, tho present Thfikoor, rvlton 
he heard the hirth of a female cJiiM 
Itatn, minister of Amjherra,” rrrites whispered la his car. He savr him 
Sir John Slalcolm in liis Ccniral Indiu, preparing between his fingers the 
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tbiug Avas done so secretly beliiacl the pin'dah — even tlie 
very biith of the child ivas so little noised abroad, that 
die d;sap|i 0 araJice of whole families of female children, 
one after another, in individLiitl succession, could not be 
cleai'ly ti’aced. Public notoriety pointed vaguely to the 
general fact. But the lips of all who were competent to 
speak to individual offences -were closed. "Mo man will- 
ingly bore witness against Iiin neighboiu’. How, then, 
were ive to penetruto the obscurity, and break down the 
exclusiveness of domestic life — an exclusiveness so 
jealously guarded, so religiously maintained, that it 
almost seemed as thongli dishonor would enter the 
female, apartments with the sunbeams or the west wind? 
Itrwas proposed that hired informers should be employed; 
but the proposal did not find favor in the eyes of au- 
thority. hloimt-Stuart Elphinstone — a statesman of equal 
wisdom and humanity — set his face steadfastly against it. 
^^Ido effectufd check,” he wrote, “can be imposed on this 
atrocious practice, so long as it is .so completely congenial 
to the general feelings oi the people, unless by employiijg 
liired ao-emts, as proposc'd by Major Ballantine, whose 
duty it should be to detect offenders of tliis description ; 
and such a moiLSiire would lead to so much intrusion into 
the most private and domestic proceedings of the superior 
castes among ivhorn alone inlanticide 2Jrevai[s), and 
would be open to so many abuses on the 2^ait of tiie 
infonners, that I do not think the chance of succe^? 
would compensate for the disaffection which it would 
create. It may also be doubted how far ve ha\e a light 
to interfere to such an extraordinaiy pitch with the 
private life of a people, with whose civil government 
and internal policy we do not pretend to have any con- 
cern. Tfe must therefore be contont to follow the foot- 
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steps of our predecessors (’Vvdtliout attempting to go 
beyond them) in their most meritorious endeavours to 
discountenance this enommy ; and tve may safely flatter 
ourselves, that as the manners of the people become 
softened by a continuance of tranquillity and good order, 
they tvill gradually discontinne a practice rvhich is not 
more inconsistent with reason than repugnant to natural 
instinct.” 

This was nnitten in. 1821. There was, seemingly, 
nothing very hopeful in it. The laisser^aire system was 
to be tried again. Moral discouragements were to be 
left to work out their slow results. “ In speaking to 
those natives,” unites Sir John Malcolm, -with reference 
to the liajpoots of Central India, “who enjoyed superior 
rank and station imder the authoiit}’" or control of the 
British Government, I have always expressed my horror 
at self-immolation (Suttee), and my hope that through 
their influence in society, and them desire not to outrage 
the feelings of their European superiors, it would in time 
he abolished. But with regard to infanticide I have 
ever, when it was mentioned, stated my abhorrence of 
the murders that were committed under the plea of this 
usage, and i^efused to see those who practiced it. Such 
sentiments,” he added, “ Avere never loioA\m to give 
offence.” In Western India the same discouragements 
were at work ; and they Avere not wholly without success. 
!Many good and able European officers, among whom 
may be especially named Colonel Miles, Major Baime- 
weil, and ]Mi\ Blaine ; and, subsequently, in the regions 
of Cutch, Henry Pottinger and Alexander Bnrnes 
exerted themselves to put doAvn the abomination by 
such gentle, moral force as they conceived themselves 
justified in apphneg, and the result was not vdaoUy a 
bla nk . It is officially reported, that whilst tlie number 
of female children belonging to the murderous tribes in 
ICattyAvar, preseiwed from destruction in 1808, only 
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au^ounted to 32, it had risen, in 1817, to 63} and in 
1824, to 266. In Cutch, the nnmbers had increased 
from 93, in 1823, to 143 in 182G; and, a few 3''ears 
hater, Captain Bnmes reported that the numher Lad 
risen to 211. This last calculation was made from a 
census of more than a hundred villages, in which it was 
ascertained tiiat there were, at the same time, 3167 male 
children ; the girls being thus shown, in proportion to 
the boys, to be little more than as one to sis. These 
jetums, howe^'^er, must bo received ndth some caution. 
It is difScult to obtain a correct census of the people in 
these Rajpoot villages ; and the retimis, therefore, must 
be regarded rather as approximations, than as accmately 
ascertained results. 

Jn the interval, however, of which I am now writing, 
between the years 1820 and 1830, there is one successhd 
episode in the historj'' of this great war against infanticide, 
avhich is worth)’ of especial recital. Among the nide 
peojde of Mairwana, Colonel Hall had exerted MmseiT 
to some purpose ; for in a report dated July Slst, 1827, 
he reported “ the complete and vohmtaiy abolition of 
the two revolting customs — ^female infanticide and the 
sale of women.” “ Both crimes.” he 'tvrote, “ were closely 
connected, having had their origin in the hea’^y expense 
attending marriage contracts. The sums were payable 
b}’ the male side, were unalterable, equal for the rich and 
the poor, without any abatement whatever in. favor of 
the latter. Wlmfi hrst established the payment is im- 
known ; but it was so sacred and inviolable, and even a 
partial deviation so disgraceful, that the most necessitous 
of tlie tribe would not incui’ the imimtation. . . . Hence 
arose Infanticide. The sums payable were beyond the 
means of so many, that daughters necessarily remained 
on band after matmity, entailed immortal disgrace, and 
thus imposed a necessity for all female progeny becoming 
victims to their family honor. On the establishment of 

2 o 3 
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British rule, both evils gradually diminished 

Female Infanticide was at once proliibited, and though 
many, no doubt, still fell secret sacrifices from the great 
facility of undetected destmction, yet the danger, aided 
by improved feeling, increased the survivors so consider- 
ably, as to force upon the Mairs a due sense of the root 
of the evil, and a general wish for its removal by a 
reduction of the regadated sum of contract ; but they 
were averse — indeed, declared their inability — to alter 
their long-established sacred custom themselves, and ear- 
nestly entreated that it'" might be done by an order ol 
authority, binding all to obedience by heavy penalties. 
This was promised in a general way in case of necessity ; 
but as there wei’e many points to be settled, and it was 
advisable to ascertain the general feeling with accuracy, 
as well as to avoid interference, if possible, a general 
'punchaynt was strongly urged either to decide the 
matter, or, at all events, aid in the firaming of appropriate 
regulations. After tlie lapse of a few months allowed for 
consideration, the whole was settled in public pimchayut, 
and its resolutions were confirmed without the slightest 
alteration; so that the proceeding originated Avith, and 
has been carried through by, the inhabitants themselves; 
nor has there been a single petition against it, either 
pending or subsequent to adjustment. They have lowered 
the sum payable on marriage contracts, abolished all 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year’s imprisonment, 
or 200 rupees fine, with exclusion from caste, as the 
punislunent for deviation.”* The result seems to have 
justified the sanguine expectations of Colonel Hall. 
"Writing more than twenty years afterwards, his suc- 
cessor, Colonel Dixon, says : “ Thus Infanticide received 
its death-blow through the diminution of the expenses 
attending on marriage, which was now brought within 
the reach of all sections of society. For many years 

* Report of Colonel Jnhjt 1827, quoted tfj Dixon's Mairtoarru. 
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past no female cliUdi'en luwe been put to death. The 
practice has fallen altogether into desuetude. Indeed, so 
greatly have the ideas of the people changed on tins and 
'Other usages sijme the intz’oduction of our rule, that tlie 
commission of such aii act wotdd now he \dewed as a 
most heinous crime.”^' 

Thus the first unequivocal success resulted fi-om the 
establishment of sumptuaiy regulations. But it was 
easier to deal with these rugged Mairs, just rescued from 
a state of extreme barbarism, than with the ‘‘ chivalrous ” 

-Vi ‘ 

Eajpoots of Central and Western India. It is not im- 
probable that if the British, or any other Government, 
had undertaken to portion the Jhailjah guls, the dread- 
ful custom would have been annihilated. The plan was. 
indeed, proposed, and negatii'ed by the higher autlioritzes. 
And the extreme alternative of putting down the abo- 
zninatiou by force was rejected upon the ground that the 
BnjpoDts of Western India were not our subjects, but 
our allies, and that such a mode of procedure would be 
inconsistent with the terms of our treaties. In 1831 Sir 
John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, wont doivn. to 
Boo] and addressed the assembled Jharljah chiefs on the 
enormity of tlie crime so prevalent among them. He 
told them that so strong in England was the feeling 
anainst such abominations, that the nation would call 
upon the East India Company to sever their connexion 
with a people so polluted. The chiefs, seemingly 
abashed, falsely denied their participation in the prevail" 
ing guilt — and promises and pledges were not wanting. 
Indeed, the “chivalrous” Eajpoots were at no time 
chary of their promises and pledges — and now, as our 
English officers became 3uore and. more energetic in 
tlieir efibrts to put dorvn the abomination, these promises 
and pledsGs became more and more plentiful. 

In Central India, promises were as readily made and 

* Duov's JUafnvarra. 
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as readily broken a 5 in tke West. Many eaiaiest-miBcled 
men 'were exerting tliemselves, about tliis time, m Kaj- 
pootana, to push forward tlie good worlc. Distinguished 
among these was jVIi'. WilMason, whose name is ever to d)e 
held in remembrance by those who would record the 
good deeds of the Company’s servants. He was a man of 
the kindliest and the most catholic sympathies, of large 
iutelligence, and unwearying perseverance. He lived 
and toiled for the people, and he died, at liis post, 
amongst them, warmly toved and deeply deplored. All 
that earnest desire and energetic action conld do to wean 
the Rajpoots of Central India from the acem’sed practice 
of Infanticide, was now done by this full-hearted civilian. 
He assembled the chiefs; he addressed them; ho reasoned 
with them; he expostulated with them; aud at last he 
persuaded them to adopt certam resolutions, by an ad- 
herence to wMch it seemed probable that the mittnity 
might be suppressed. And many of the petty sovereigns 
of Rajpootana not only undertook to pi’ohibit the practice, 
but issued proclamations declaring it illegal. ; Otlier 
officers in Central India, as Colonel S\itherland, Captain 
Ricliards, Captain Ludlow, and others, had been exerting 
themselves in the same good cause, and there were 
many encouraging promises and seemingly genuine re- 
nunciations to reward their labors. 

The Rana of Oudipore, the chief of the independent 
sovereigns of Rajpootana, was forward to set the example 
— a potential one — of pn'oMbition ; andin January, 1834, 
Lord Wilham Beiitinck ivrote to express tlie “piue and 
unmixed satisfaction” which he felt, and to utter words 
of further encouragement; but all these promises and 
renimciations were mere unmeaning words. The piinces 
and chiefs bad not been convinced, or they feared to 
reduce their convictions to practice. At all events, 
Wilkinson, who had labored so long and so diligently, 
and whose heart was so thoroughly in his work, was 
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forced back upon tlie mortifying conclusion tliat no real 
impression liad been made upon tlie minds of tlie mag- 
nates of tise land. Onlv two m on das after lie had ex- 
plained to the chief people the enoimity of the crime ot 
infanticide and received their assmuncos of I’enunciation, 
he ascertained that two of their number bad since put 
their daughters to death. The promised proclamations 
might have been issued*, hut no pains were taken to 
cii’cnlate them. Ho found, in the course of Ins chciiits, 
that some of the States had not even heard of the pro- 
hibitory edict ; and; under the’^ government of that very 
Tana of Oudipore whom X-ord William Bentinck had so 
commended, some of the people told Mr, Wiildnson that 
it was true they had heard it whispered that female 
infanticide had been prohibited some time before along 
vnth the k illin g of peacocks.” 

All this was veiy discouraging — but still Mr. Wilkin- 
son did not despair of the effect of moral induence. He 
secured the services of some learned Brahmins to unite 
pamplilets condemnatory of the crime, which he circu- 
lated among the people. He bethought himself, too, of 
the effect upon them minds of pictorial representations ; 
but all this was of no avail. It has been jny object,” 
he wi'ote, “ to excite such a genuine and genei’al feeling 
of execration as should lead to a volumaiy abandonment 
of the practice. Still, when we reflect on the inveteracy 
of habit, and tlie extreme tardiness ^vith wliich new 
ideas are spread in the world, it would be idle to hope 
that the abandonment of the practice will be effected by 
the measures already taken.” 

In the mean wliile a great experiment was being 
initiated in Westem India, In 1S31, Mr, J. B. Wil- 
loughby, of the Bomba}'- Civil Service, wms appointed 
Pohtical Agent in Katt^ovar. He soon began to give 
his thoughts to the painful subject of Bemale Infanticide, 
and coliecled all the information he could acguh’e 
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regarding tlie dreadful practice and all tliat had been 
done to'^'^ards its suppression. Heviewing the labors of 
bis predecessors, and deriving ^visdom from the past, be 
sent in an elaborate report to Government, in ’whicb he 
took a comprehensive view of the results of our bygone 
elforts, and then sketched out a plan of future pro- 
ceedings. 

The measures suggested by hfr. Willoughby were these. 
First, that steps should be laken lo obtain a complete 
census of tlie Jharijah population, as without it no data 
could exist for computing the number of female infants 
who were horn, and thence deducing an ax')proximation to 
the niunber actually destroyed. Seco7icI, that every Jha- 
rijah chief should be called upon to furnish a half-yearly 
register of all the marriages, betrothals, births, and deaths 
occurring among his tribe residing in his district; and 
that, if he failed hi this obligation, or furnished a false 
retinn, he should he severely pimished.^ Third, that the 
Political Agent should furnish an annual report on the 
subject of Infanticide, together with a register of all 
maiiiages, betrothals, bhths, and deaths that liave oc- 
ciUTcd among the tribe witliiii the yeai’ reported on. 
Fourth, that a proclamation should ho issued by the 
British Government throughout Kattywar, reguhing the 
Jharijah chiefs to enforce the observance of their lufau- 
ticide engagements, and noticing hi teims of approbation 
or condemnation their adherence to or departme from 
these engagements, and gnaranteeing to all able or will- 
ing to supply information relating to the commission of 
the crime, a reward in proportion to the rank of the 

* Jlr. Willouglibj', in the admirable such intermediate reports as might he- 
Keportivliicli contains these suggestions, come necessary, one general statement 
shenvs that this important matter liad should be submitted at the end of each 
not escaped the attention of the Court year, showing how far the amended 
of Directors. “ This is no new sugges- system Iiad been acted on and observed, 
tion,” lie saj's, “on my part, for m the wimt deviations are known or suspected 
correspondence on my records I find to have been made from its rales, and 
allusion made to instructions issued wlial measures pursued for their en- 
many years ago by the Honorable forcement, with an estimate of the 
Court of Directors, that in addition to number of lives saved.” 
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part}’ convicted, and the protection of the British Go- 
vernment. 'Fifths that eveiy Rajpoot in Ilatt;\nvar should 
be enjoined to make it an express stipulation in every 
marriage contract on giving Ids daughter to a Jharijaii 
chief that the issue of the union should be preseived. 
Sixth, that presents of cloth, moneta should be 

made, out of the Infanticide Fund, to the chiefs and 
inferior members of the' Jhmijah tribes who presented 
their female children.'^ 

These measures, approved and sajictioned by tlm 
higher authorities, were pushed forward 'with prompti- 
tude and eiieruT.^ The viiiilance of the British officers 
was not without its results. In the course of eighteen 
mouths, it was reported that seveuty-three female infants 
were preserved by the Jharijah tribes; of these, forty, it was 
said, would have perished but for om' humane inteiv-en- 
tiou, Still, in spite of all our effiorts, there remained the 
himentaldo fact, that at least one-haffi of tljo female infants 
born ivere murdered bj' tlmir remorseless parents. It was, 
however, no small thing to comic t certain offenders of 
specific acts of jnthnticido ; ojid charges were no^v hroiif^t 
and hill}’' established against the chief ofRajkote. “The 
barbai’ous insensibility eidnced by him on the occasion, 
proved him to have little claim to forgiveness^ He ivas 
fined V2,000 rupees, to he paid to the Infanticide Bund; 
and his estate was attached as security for its paj'ment. 
This conviction produced the most salutari'- effect tlirough- 
out Xattywar, and was soon followed by other cases. 
Another petty chief convicted on the clearest evidence of 

" Tlic* Infanticide Eund -s^-as egta- Prom tins source occasional remissions 
blisliei in 1325- It is composed of all of tribute, presents to the cliiefs, and 
fines, under i>0,000 rupees. im})OSu<] pecuniary assistance on the marriage 
Tipoii the tributaries for brenciics of the of their daughters, have been grants 
pmea or other miseondtict, raid of real;- to those who have prccticuiiJyrcr-Durrnl 
sntion under the Iiead of Tilohsullee. the custom; and anotlier mode oftesti- 
Thc Uritiah Government set the ex- ip'ing approbation to those nho Lay 
ample. His Highness the Guicoirar, preserved their dnughters, is by post- 
being subsequently induced to consent poning the payment of Ujc tribute to 
that nil fines imposed upon hi? tnbn- nuit thyr convenience. — [Mr. It K- 
(ari 03 should be similarly appropriated. Imighiy's tifpori.'] 
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tlie same offence, "was sentenced to suffer t^s^elve months’ 
imprisonment, and to x^ay a fine of 3000 rupees. These 
were followed by other cases of detection and punish- 
ment. But though the evil sensibly diminished imder 
these inffuences, it was not entirely suppressed. Here 
and there a case was brought struggling into light, but 
scores of cases of cruel child-murder, behind the sanctity 
of the purdah, escaped detection and esposure. 

Perhaps, it Avould have been unreasonable to expect 
in such a case anything more than progressive improve- 
ment. It was, indeed, the hardest task that we had ever 
set ourselves — the hardest we have ever set ourselves 
since. I believe that in this coimtiy, where we all of us 
live comparatively out of doors — ■ coram ^wxmlo — an 
extensive system of Female Infanticide might be carried 
on without detection. I believe that married women in 
England might murder their sucklings by hundreds with- 
ont suspicion. A little seemingly accidental neglect — a 
little want of active care at x^articular periods, w^ill snap 
the ulu’cad of Jirfeut life, and give no srgn of x^remeditatod 
crime. But the nm'sery of the Hindoo woman, even of 
the poorest, is siuTonnded hy social screens and fences 
■which, however flimsy may be their material stmeture, 
are morally so impassable, so imj)enetrable, that the mgi- 
lance and activity of authority is utterly baffled and re- 
pelled by them. It was this that rendered the task so 
difficult — ^that rendered success, even imder the best and 
most encouraging circumstances, so vague and imcertain. 
"With such fomiidahle obstructions before ns it was a 
great thing to make any pirogress. It was a great thing 
tliat the Bombay Government should be enabled to write: 
“ The complete susp)eusion of the crime, originating in 
ignorance, x^rejudice, and false x^ride, must doubtless be 
the work of time ; yet, loolring hack to the past, and 
seeing how much liad been accomplished witliin the last 
few years, they were encouraged strongly to hox^e that a 
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steady and constant pei’severance in the measures in 
operation would, in the end, be rewarded by full and 
complete success.” 

IMi’. Willoughby, promoted to higher office, quitted 
Kattywar in 18S5, and wag succeeded in the Political 
Agency by ili’. Erskine, wdio continued the good work 
which had been pushed forward so energetically by his 
predecessor. But it was plain still that tliere was much 
to be done. In 1837, upon a census of twenty-seven 
districts, it appeared that there were 1122 boys, and only 
409 girls. In 1841, Captain Jacob, wlm was associated 
with Mr. Erskine on this m*eat field of hirm.ain.sine: 
labor, reported that the number of males under the age 
of t^venty was 2923, whilst the females reached the en- 
couraging amount of 1209, little less than oue-liad of the 
entire juvenile population. Tho result, indeed, led 
Captain Jacob to obser'\’’e : “ It must be highly gi'atiiying 
to those benevolent men who had labored for the sup- 
pression of Infanticide, to see the progressive retiuTi to 
the order of nature, in the relative j^ropoition of sexes, 
that must be attributed to their labor alone;” and called 
forth the commendatory remark of the Bomba}'- Govern- 
ment, wliich I have quoted above. 

Aor were these anticipations of the gradual suppression 
of the horrid practice unjustified b}' the result. I cannot 
afford to trace, year- by year, the progi’cssive unprovement 
in the appearance of the census of the male and female 
population of Katt}^^!'. But, perhaps, the good effects 
of our humanising measures may be best illustrated by 
passing on at once to the cheei'ing details contained in the 
two last Infanticide Beports which have made theii' wa}‘ 
into official record. In the Infanticide Keport for the 
vear 1849, from Kattvavar, of which iSfajor Lang, wlio 
has long been zealously employed in that pro^nneo, is 
now Political Agent, there is this cheering announcement : 
“ The proportion of female children to males in all tho 
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tribes is now so nearly equal, and tlie progressive increase 
of the female population so I’egular, tliat if tlie returns 
can be depended upon in other respects, there would ap- 
pear to be every gromid for believing that the practice of 
Infanticide must have become almost entirely extinct in 
this province.” And then he goes on to report these en- 
couraging statistical facts. “ When the census for 1845 
was forwarded vdth my Report of the 25th of Augustj 
1846, there were tv^^o Jharijahs ''.vith five daughters each, 

19 with fom’, 105 with tliree, and 387 with two 

By the returns now submitted tliere are one Jharijah rvith 
six daughters, 11 with five, 49 with four, 159 with three, 
and 522 with two."* The Report of the following year, 
though less detailed, is equally satisfactory. It shows 
that the female Jharijah population has increased to a 
greater extent than the male. The former had increased, 
dining the year 1850, by 186 ; the latter only by 149. 
“ The only accusation of Infanticide,” writes Major Lang, 
“ which was brought forward during the year under re- 
view, was that reported in my letter of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, which was foimd on investigation by my 
assistant, Captain Barr, to be entirely gi'oundless.”f But 
to make the progressive results of these great measures 
fully apparent, it would be well to give a brief tabular 
statement of the male and female Jharijah population of 
Kattjwvar, extending over the six years from 1845 to 
1850, inclusive 

* iUfl/or X/umj io Tiomhay Government. Ijas atteinled our measures for the ex- 
MS. Accords, December 31, 1S50. I tirpation of the crimu of Eemalo Jn- 
have omitted the details of the smaller fanticido from Kattyirnr and Cutch 
tribes, which are no loss gratifying'. has been far greater and much more 
I Major Lang to Bombay Government, rapid tha'n the most sanguine could 
DccEiTi&cr 26, 1851. MS, litcords. have anticipated. It was my good for- 

t Well might !Mr. Willoughby, when tunc to hare been the originator of 
" ~ - these measures, tlie success of "which 

is mainly to he attributed to the ri- 
gorous manner in which I dealt with 
Severn! proved cases of Infanticide he- 
“ I trust I siiall be pardoned tlie ex- fore I left tlio province. I recollect 
pression,’' he 'wrote, “of the high gra- that, by some whose opinion I valued, 
tification I have derived from the pc- I was thought to have invaded too 
rusal of this and other similar Keports, strictly the sanctity of Rajpoot domca- 
cstablisliing that the success wliich tic privacy, and that the measures I had 
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j 1845. 

1S4C. 

1 

1847, i 

1 

1&48. 1 

1849. 

1S5£>. 

Jifales 

remaitis 


6600 1 
2420 ‘ 

G344 

_2T7.0 

7550 I 
3000 1 

7,053 

rjn*' 

7502 

3423 


It miist necessarily take many years to restore tlie 
balarice of tlic sexes, fearfully disturbed as it bas been 
from generation to generation; but "srotb such results as 
riiese before mCj remembering tliat the time rvas when 
the number of female children to be found amonu the 
Jliarijahs rvas only one-aiMh of tlm number of males, 
and that on some large estates containing as many as 400 
families not one female child was to be found,'"' 1 think I 
am justified in saying that what has been done is most 
honorable to the British nation, and that the rest is but 
“■ a work of time.” 

Whilst these measures were being tbu^ energetically 
pursued in Western ludia, another group ol British officers 
v/ere can'yhag out the same good work in the Central 
Itajpoot states, with the approval and co-operation, of 
the princes and chiefs tlieniselves. 'Ilie process, how- 
ever, by which they hoped to attain the same great 
result, diflered from that which hlr. Willoughby had 
introduced into Kattj-war. It was based upon tlie ad- 
mitted fact, that in those states the one great sustaining 
cause of the unholy practice was the exci'eme costliness 
of marriage ceremonials. To maiTy his daughter was 
ohen to ruin a man. There was a uTctclied brood of 
men known as “ Charans ” and Bhats,” who turned to 
vile uses two of the noblest functions of humanity, and 
degraded the priestly and the bardic office into a sort of 

Teemrr^o to wore too JiarEh, and lihely tliat I elioiiltl find n poircrful ally in 
to outrazo the feelintjs of the iriiolc those feOinjs of pyeratvl oCMlwa 
r.njpoot commuoity. " Hut I argued ovliicb exist in tlie Immnn breost iii 
fbat those pb il an tbropic men, Governor eicry sfago aM degree ot csMli^sation. 
Duncan and Colonel WWlber, never in.- Ttve result bus certynly proved I nns 
tonded that the engagements which uot Jnistnkc(i.''--fd-itn'a^ " n' 

tliey induced the Ihanjnbs to enter IS51. Conswtcittcn'^- hJo. J(c- 

iiito Elioald he -ivaste paper, avid al- eariZ-g ^ 

though I \r.as auare tlint I was touch- * See ante, page? jjS, uGO* 
jng on delicate ground, I felt assured 
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t^TL'amious mendicancy, 'wLicli tlie Kajpoots feared to 
resist. Tlie exorbitant fees claimed by these menp" who 
■\vonld have cnrsed the grudging giver, or, ■worse still in 
the estimation of the proud and sensitive Hajpobt, pil- 
loried him “with ridicule, constituted the heaviest tax 
levied upon the luckless father. It "was admitted that 
these large sums of money iwere reluctantly paid — that 
the thraldom of this aristocratic custom sat heavily 
upon the tribes. f They -would have escaped from it if 
they could, but they feared to take the responsibility of 
such an innovation upon themselves. The Durbars, 
timid and hesitating, though not imvrilling to co-operate 

and aclmowledged 
to be an abomination, shrunk from an authoritative 
demon stratiort without the open support and encourage' 
meut of the paramount power. They were fearful, 
indeed, of taking the initiative in such a procedm'e ; but 
if they could push forward the British Government as 
the instigators of the needed refonn, they might venture 
to co-operate with us and set their seal upon the sump- 
tuary enactments which our officers were eager to 
suggest. 

The right men were in Rajpootana. Colonel Suther- 
land, Major Thoresby, and Major Ludlow, all gave their 
hearts to the work. The two great objects were these: 
firstly to limit the influx of these hards on the occasion 
of nuptial ceremonies — to keep out the incm'sion of 
foreigners, J who swelled the chorus of Inmgry appli- 

It js said that the Uana of Oday- of Infanticidc-aupprcssion- "Far from 
pore, though in an impoverished Etnto having prejudices to combat (as ire 
at tho time, gave a lakh of rupees to should unquestionabp^ have as regards 
the chief bard. Tlie profession, being thorite of Suttee, and to a certain cx- 
a lucrative and not a laborious one, is tent in tho question of Snma), 'we shall 
con'sidcrably over-stocked, Tlie Joud- in the course proposed cany rvith us 
pore Vakeel gt.atcd that tlierc ivere the sense of the rvholc of tlic Bajpoot 
20,000 Charans in Manvar, and some- tribes, Avho have hitherto been forced 
times 1000 or 5000 graced the nuptials reluctantly by the tyranny of custom to 
of an important chief. destroy their female oCspring.” — 

f Tins is very clearly stated by one jor Lvdiow to Major Thoreshy. MS. JRc- 
of our political oJScers in Bajpootana, corrfe.J 

^v]lo has been forward in the good work J That is, of Cbarans and Bliate not 


for the suppression of what they knew 
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cants ; and secondly, to fe: a ratable amonnt to be 
paid to the domestic bards who were suffered to have a 
legitimate right to enrich themselves on these occasions. 

It was not difficnlt to persuade the princes of Hajpootaun 
to enter into engagements for the enforcement of these 
measm’es, and to issue edicts enmiciating them. Thus, 
instigated by Major Ludlow, tbe Jyepore Durbar, which 
was then the organ of an infant prince, sent fortli “ a 
proclamation of the Eaj of J^mpore made by Major 
Ludlow and the Council of Kegency,” contaimng a 
forcible denunciation of the crime of Infanticide''-' aud^^^ 
a clear specification of the suggested remedies. The la 
fill tax thenceforth to be paid was not to exceed a ti'^^^ 
of the anmral income of the father of the bride. 
was to be the mam mum sum payable bj^ the Jagheedr®^^^®- 
but people ^vith a less settled income were allowed only^ 
disburse a smaller amonnt. The Jyepore authoiitid^^'^T 
enforced these regulations with good effect; and Lndlo^i^^^ 
was soon able to report that an incursion of foreign 
bards had been successfully resisted, and bad with- 
drawn, uugorged, unsatisfied, without a breach of the 
picace. 

Nor was this all that was done. The other states, 
through Ludlow’s instrumentality, were induced to fol- 
low the example of Jyepore. They responded, indeed, 
until acclamation to the appeal, and followed the letter 
of the Jyepore proclamation. Not one of the states, 
after these edicts were issued, admitted the foreign bards 
to tbeh nrrptial ceremonies. Indeed, so glad were tire 

belonging: to tie partirular part of the these persons upon those Avho arc not 
couutr3'- in u hidi tlie mtirriago vns in circnrostances to satisfy them to tljc 
colchratod, but wlio scented a fer-off extent of their demands. The net of 
ivcdcling ns n jncknl scents carrion, Infanticide is a grievous tjTanny and 
nnd imrned in floclis to tiieir prey. _ n great sin, triiic]! attaches .alike to 
^ “It is notorious that ui.any linj- those who perpetr.ite it. nnd the sove- 
poots kill tiieir female daugiiters at the reign in whose territory it occurs, and 
birth, and the enure uould appe.ar to therefore the amounts receiv.iWo in 
exist in tiie distress and aiinoj.ance future hy Biiats, Ciiaransi Xc- arero- 
arlsing from tlie demand of Tyag (nup- i ’• ■i’ ’ - -- f- c-” 

tial presents) on marriage occasions 
made by Charans, Bhats, &C., and from ^ ^ . 

the abuse and revilings showered by causa tdiitwr (^ccius. 
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Thakoors to rid themselves entirely of the intolerable 
tjo'anny mider -which they had groaned so long, that 
they made the proclamations an excuse for not listenmg 
to the claims of theii' own “Bhats,” and “ Chaa-ans,” 
whom they now learnt to send away empty-handed, 
under the pretext that the order of the Durhar for their 
payment must he first obtained. These people were 
the terror of Bajpootana. Their infinence now 
thoroughly broken down ; and they dare not even en- 
force the payment of the tithe permitted by the Sump- 
suary Keguiations. 

tiuThe effect of these measures on the great aime itself 
for Central India did not so distinctty appear as in the 
to 5 of the Jliarijah and other tribes of Kattywar, uias- 
derch as the results were not represented by a detailed 
mmsus of the population. But it was not to be doubted 
inmt at least one great thing had been done. A change 
had been wrought in public opinion. It was clearly the 
interest of all classes of Rajpoots to resist a tax w^hich 
often involved them in frightful ]5ecimiary embaiTass- 
ments. Ror was this all that was done. TJiere was 
somethmg more than an appeal to their purses. In 
dyepore, Ludlow, seeing clearly where lay the only real 
remedy, exerted himself to appeal to their intelhgence. 
He did evei-jh-hiiig that he could to encourage the diffu- 
sion of education in the states. And neither Suttee, nor 
Infanticide, nor Thuggee, nor human sacrifice, nor any 
other kindred abomination, can long stand up against so 
mighty a conq^ueror as that. 

These measures for the suppression of Female In- 
fanticide in Kattywar and in tlie Rajpoot states of 
Central India, it must be understood by the European 
reader, were carried on not within the dominions of tlio 
East India Company, but in the teiTitories of the native 
pnnees over which wc exercise only a moral control 
through the agency of our British Residents. But it may 
be asked whether, all this time, in our own provinces, 
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tliere ■was no sncli tiling as Eemale Infanticide, And I 
am afraid it must be answered tliat there toa^. The ex- 
tent to which the crime was perpetrated, under our own 
immediate rule, was very limited ; and it wms confined 
t-o one or tiro collectomtes. Hut still under the very 
eyes of British authority child-murder ^ya3 going on, for 
some time, unchecked. The Pindah screened it from 
our sight. It was long before vre ascertained the fact. 
And when wn did ascertain, its existence, both in Western 
and Central India, the evil appeared to be one not easily 
to be held in subjection. It may be thought that no- 
thing could be easier than to drag the offenders into our 
criminal courts, and to convict them of the capital offence. 
And so it would have heen if a woman had beaten out 
the brams of her child against the walls of tlie cutcheny 
or the magistrate’s house. But perpetrated as the crime 
was in secret, nothing was more easy than accusation — 
uoihing more difficult than conviction. The Regulations, 
powerful as they were, could not deal with this abstruse 
abomination. 

Tht? dnsb’Jehe: iu Wnstenu and Central Indiip tindor 
wliich it wms discovered that the crime of Infanticide 
was practised by certain tribes, ivere rVhmedabad, in the 
Bombay Presidency, and M}npooree, imder the govein- 
raent of the PTorth- Western Provinces. In Abmedabad 
the existence of the ciime was tinst brongbt to the notice 
of Government by Sir. Pawcett, at the end ot 1847. 
The dispai'ity of the sexes had been pointed out to him 
by a native functionary, and he knew the meaning ot 
that terrible sign. The native officer was instructed to 
exert bin] self to bring the chief people into an ax'rauge- 
ment tending to annihilate the dreadful practice. They 
vj-ere not unwilling to discuss the subject. They as- 
sembled and set forth the facts of the case. Admitting 
the truth of the charge, they said it was simply the 
extreme costliness of marriage cexemouials which com- 
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pelled tlie people of the cliild-mm’dering tiihes to suppress 
the growth of female life. They knew that it was a 
gi'eat evilj and they entered into an agreement to reduce 
the sums paid, on these nuptial occasions, to less than au 
eighth of the old amount * But, I fear that those com- 
pacts were not observed and that the great evil was 
unsubdued. ‘‘ Past experience,” wrote Mr. Willoughby, 
in a Council-minute, has nnhapphy elsewhere proved, 
that written agreements are insufficient to ext.lrpate the 
offence, unless unceasing vigilance is exercised to secure 
adherence to them.” And he then, in 18d8, recom- 
mended that an annual census of the castes, in which the 
offence was supposed to be committed, should be for- 
warded to Oovermnentj and that the Sudder Judges 
should be requested to issue a circular to all magistrates, 
directing them to institute inquiries as tO' whether the 
crime was perpetrated in. any part of the country within 
their jurisdiction. The result of that investigation was, 
that only among the marked tribes in the Ahmedahad 
and the Kama coEectorates were there any indubitable 
traces of the existence of the atrocity. Broach was sus- 
pected, but upon closer examination the suspicion was 
shown to be unfounded, t 

^ The compact was entered into hv 
fiftv-c-ight Tihagoa, inhabited b 7 the 
Lewa XooTnboc tribe. Tlie chief people 
promised to reduce the e:3q3cnEes paid 
them from 3800 to 4S0 rupees, Tbe Jvowa 
Koombees of the city of Aiimedabnd 

nften'rard'’ — it 

and undr ■. ■ ■ • , 

to one-t; - I ■■ ■ ( , ' ; uk-, - 

[iirfatifc of ilfr, Triroap/ity, Bept, 0, 

1848. rjS. Jifcordf.] 

f In one of the nuswers returaed, 0 , 
circumstaneo is mentioned which illus- 
trates the benefit derived from the pub- 
lication of tiiDse EramraaTics of facts 
which make up the staple- contents of 
“review articles 

“ Opposed to the conclusions thus 
dfriTcd/' wrote one of the magistrates, 

“ 1 confe; s to having approaclicd the sub- 
ject with no knowledge of my own, nor 


did the records of this tnn^sfcr.'icy In any 
way assist me ; they were absolutely 
s'llent on the subject. Xeither should I 
up to the present time hnve improved 
my stock of information, but for acci- 
dentally meeting u-itli an able article 
in the Calcutta Hcvieto for August, 1844 , 
from which, it appears, that Uarlia- 
mentaiy Papers have been puhlislied 
giving the result a of all the inq’oirics 
set on foot into the practice of female 
infanticide in Central and Western 
India; and I must here be permitted to 
<’’^Sgest respectfully that n cojy of this 
record would bo of material importance 
in every &llah, not only as conveying 
the most authentic information Ihtlierto 
collected upon a most interestitig topic, 
but as leading the uninformed mto ap- 
proved channels of further inquirv/’ — 
fil/A. liccords,! 
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Titruiug iio-R" to anoflici’ pai‘t of the coimtrr, I 
would show vrhaf has recently been done in the neigh- 
boui'hood of Mynpoorie. A statement on this sub- 
ject was recently drawn up by j\Ir. Obaiies Eaikes, 
inogisti'ate and collector of that district. Origbiahy 
published in a local ppiiodical,"- it was subsequently 
]^)Tiii.tcd in 3' detached shape, and, in accordance uitli 
that system of diffusireness of which I have spoken in 
another part of ibis work,, -vridely cirenlnterl by order 
of ibo Government of the North-TTestem Provinces, f 
1 cannot do better than quote from tins paper the fol- 
lowing statement of ejicouraging facts : 

^Vtany of our readers recollect the famine of 1838 (nono, 
indeed, who were then in the N. W. Provinces will ever forget 
it), when mothers sold their cluldren for a morsel of bread, when 
tlie rage of hunger ohliterated even the distinctions of caste, and 
the Brahmin might ]ie seen devouring the leavings of the Dhora. 
Nowhere did hunger and disease press hea%'iev than in the plains 
of tiro mid Doab. Wliole villages were depopulated, and every 
eiibrt of pubho oi private benevolence failed to meet the wants of 
a .starving population. The Government did much to relieve the 
at tire tib.e, but a merely temporary assiatanee was not 
suSieient, and it became necessiwy to lower the revenue demand 
in many villages. Mr. Unwin, then collpcior of M^mpoorie, was 
in 1842 engaged in fixing the amount of this revision, and his 
camp was pitched in the midst of the 'idllagcs of the Chohan Piaj- 
pools. In the course of Ids proceedings it avas found dc-diahle to 
ascertain bow far the population bad been affected by tbe famine, 
and with this object Llr. Unwin determined to take ten villages in 
each pergnnnah, and selecting one bouse in each of these villages, 
to count bi person every' head in it. ‘ In so doing,’ wc use his own 
words, ‘ I obsen'cd what previous information led me to expect, 
tlmt no single Cbobanee (female Gbobari), young or old, was 
forthcoming. I remarked tins to the Zemindars and people them- 
selvesj who, of course, were in numbers all about me on these oc- 
caffons, and told them I knew the cause, and should luok: alter 
them in future.’ 

* The J5cnar« volamcof ‘WotcsontlitVorlb-Wcstcni 

f It vas Bulscquontlj- embodied m Pxorinces of India,” from which I now 
Hr. Ilaikos’ pleasant aatJ instructive quote. 

2 V 
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“ Mr, Unwin acted witli Zealand discretion, and alcove all tilings 
(in India) witK ■promptitude. At once and on liis own responsi' 
bility be established a sjstena of rvatebful inspection, wbicb was 
thus described by the officiating magistrate of Mynpoone (in. 
1848), in reply to a call for information from the Court of 
Directors : 

‘ In Choban villages tlie watebmen are ordered to give infor- 
mation of tbe birth of a female child fortlnvitb at the police- 
station. A burbundauze goes to tbe bouse and sees tbe child, the 
tbanadar informs the magistrate, upon rvliicb an order is passed, 
that after one month the health of tbe new-born child should be 
reported. The watchmen are further bound to give information 
if any illness attack tbe child, when a superior police-officer 
(either tbanadar, jemadar, or inohnrrir) at once goes to the vil- 
lage, sees the child, and sends a report to the magistrate. In sus- 
picious cases tbe body of tbe child is sent for and submitted to tbe 
civil surgeon.' 

“ The effect of Mr. Unwin’s measures was soon felt in the dis- 
trict. Amongst other Incidents we may (juote tbe following, as 
partaking of that almost gi'otesque character which in these matter- 
of-fact days seems peculiar to India. Tire Government had 
watched Mr. Unwin’s proceedings with, approbation, and took an 
early opportunity to notify in a public manner tbe interest wliicb 
was felt in tbe success of bis measures. 

“ There is at Mynpoorie an old fortress, which looks far over 
the valley of the Esun river. This has been for centuries the 
stronghold of tbe Uajahs of Mynpoorie, Chohans whose ancient 
blood, descending from the great Pirtbee Raj and tbe regal stem of 
ISTeem-i'ana, represents fa creme de la creme of Rajpoot aristocracy. 
Here, when a son, a nepbc’w, a grandson, was born to tbe reigning 
chief, the event was announced to the neighbouring city by the 
loud discharge^ of wab-pieces and matchlocks; but centuries bad 
passed away, and no infant daughter bad been known to smile 
within those walls. 

In 1845, however, thanks to the vigilance of Mr. Unwin, a 
little grand-daughter was presernmd by tbe Rajah of that day. 
Tlie fact was duly notified to the Government, and a letter of con- 
gratulation. and a dress of honor were at once despatched from 
bead-quarters to the Rajah. 

" I7e have called this incident, the giving a robe of honor to a 
:!nan because be did not destroy his grand-daughter, a grotesque 
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■one ; but it is very far from being a ridiculous incident. "Wliea 
the people see that the highest authorities in the land tale an 
interest in tlieir social or domestic reforms, those reforms rocche 
an impetus whieb. no lesser inSuences can give them. The very 
next year after the investiture of the Hajah, tbe number of femnlc 
infants presented in ,the district was treiledf Fifty-seven had 
been saved in lS4o ; in 1S46, one hundred and eighty were pre- 
served ; and the number hog gone on steadily increasing ever 
■since, Tliis is the best answer to those who would sneer at the 
'paternu.l style of government, and who would advocate mere red- 
tape, law, and hayonets for the people of India. 

“ Influence is everytliingin Hindostan, Indeed in all countiies 
good government, like true religion, depends upon influences and 
motives q^uife as much as upon mere rules and restrictions. In 
England, influence docs much; in India, we repeat, it does alL 
To go against the law is nothing to the native of India, hut he 
rarely consents to go against the maghtruie. Wlien a govern- 
ment of mere law comes in, when codes instead of men are to rule 
India, the sooner the English are off to their ships the better. 
Let u3 see what local influence, supported by the influence of the 
Governinent, but scarcely assisted by legal sanction, has done 
for the suppression of female infanticide in Mynpoorie, In 1843, 
not a single female Chohaa infant was to he found in the district; 
at the present, moment there are fourteen himdred girls living, 
between the ages of one and six. W^e subjoin an extract from 
the official Registers, fiom 1844 to 1S50, inclusive. The gd^'ls 
hom during the year, and still alive at tlie end of the year, arc 
onlj’- entered. 


Nanie of 
Thamialj. 

JS44. 

* 

384C, 

1847, 

I84e. 

1849. 

185(1 

Tot til 

Girls of G j-oar; 
{mil Wider, liv- 
ing in At ay, 
1851. 

JToortivlio ... 

7 

2 

19 

■ 1 

J5 

15 

24 

33 

139 

Wiekontad ,,, 

9 

8 

0 

6 

13 

15 

22 

75 

.80 

Bliovgong . , 

5 

4 

3 

6 

8 

7 

10 

45 

CO 

Koosmurra 

11 

3 

3 

2 

J 

3 

17 

44 

55 

ICmiiuI. 

1 

i 

5 

4 

9 

4 

je 

45 

33 

SaniBo 

,58 

B 

35 

44 

53 

4& 

43 

287 

145 

Mjaspooric ... 

28 

10 

57 

57 

77 

97 

los 

434 

353 

Gbniour 

15 

9 

21 

41 


Cl 

57 

240 

234 

Sirso-gonge 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

I 

a 

8 

KrJeyeo ...... 

0 

4 

S5 

43 

29 

33 

43 

182 

140 

rhnrrali 

0 


6 


15 

13 

13 

50 

33 

Total 

.34 

m 



SCI 

302 

34S 

1491 

1205 
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“ To clieck these results, a census of the entire Chohan popula- 
tion of the district, of six years old and under, has been made in 
the present year. The plan adopted was, first to call upon the 
village accountants to report the number of boys and girls, up to 
the age of sLx, living in then* respective villages. These returns 
were then tested as closely as possible by other independent 
officials, and, as the result of that examination, the numher of 
females was reduced eleven per cent. The return thus corrected 
is as follows, and is given for pergunnahs, not for the thannahs, 
noted in the former table : 


names of Pergunuabs- 

Boys 6 years 
and under. 

Girls 6 years 
and Under. 

OhuroTir 

297 

194 

Souj 

37G 

219 

KxirhuZ 

62 

83 

KooroTvlie 

33 

17 

Mustufabacl and Shekoabad 

474 

299 

Kislmee Nubbee Gungo... 

261 

102 

Jltmcbuna 

364 

24G 

BhoTV-gong 

283 

150 

Alcepoor Puttee 

i21 

3 

Total ... 

2161 

12C3” 


I win only add to tliis that Mx. Uaikes himself has 
been actiye ia this good work, and that he is now, I 
helieTe, pushing forward, with ruiabated energy and 
imdiminished success, the enterprise of wliich he is 
here the exponent. 

One more illnstrafion of the good results of British 
interference mnst be adduced before I bring this chapter 
to a close. The practice of female infanticide was yery 
preyalent on those Orissan hilL-tractSj where l\fn,cpher- 
son and Campbell achieyed such great things for the 
suppression of the rite of hxunan sacrifice. In some of 
the tribes it preyailed to such an extent, that no female 
mfant was spared except when a woman’s first child was 
a female. I^illages containing a hundred houses were to 
he seen without a single female child. The practice had 
its Origin in the sochil customs of the people, very dif- 
ferent horn those which obtain among the E^ajpoots, 
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of whom I liarc heretofore spokexL, far/" says 

Captain ilacphersoru "'is constancy to her hnshand 
from being* regim*ecl in a. rrife, that her pretensions do 
not> at leastj suffer diminution in the eyes of cither ses 
when fines are levied on her convicted lovers ; while, 
on the other hand, infideKty on the part of a married 
man is held to he Inghly dishonorable, and is often 
punished by the deprivation of many social privileges. 
A wife, moreover, may quit her hnshand at any time, 
except within a year of her maiTiage, or when she 
expects offspring, or within a year after the hirf-li of a 
cliild;' and she may then retmn to her father’s house^ 
or contract a new marriage; wlfile no man who is 
without a wife may, without entailing disgraco on 
himself and his tiibe, refu«;e to I’eceive any woman 
who may choose to enter his house and establish her- 
self as its mistress. Aow, a. bridegroom gives for a 
wife of these tribes in which so few women are brought 
up, a largo consideration in cattle ;md money. The 
sum is chiefly subscribed by his near relatives and his 
branch of his tribe, and is paid to his wnfe’s father, 
wlio, again, distributes it nmongst the beads of farmlies 
of his own branch. But, when a wife giiits b er husband, 
lie has a right to reclaim imniediatclv from her father 
the whole sum paid for her ; wiiile the father, at the 
same time, becomes entitled to levy a lihe sum from 
any neu'' hitsband to w'hom she may attach herself. 
And, it Ijcing ohseiwed that cu'ery man’s trihe is at once 
ansiremhle for all his debts, and hound in honor to 
enforce his claims, it will be imdcrstood that these resti- 
tutions and exactions, whether to he made betwixt 
persons belonging to different tribes or to different 
branches Of the same tribe, must he, oven in the 
simplest cases, productive of infinite difficulty and 
vexation ; while they have given rise to three-fourths 
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of tlie saELgoimaiy qxiaiTels and hereditary feuds n^liicli 
distract the Khond country. Thence, say the Khonds 
— To any man hut a rich and po'tt'erhil cliief, "who 
desires to form connexions, and is ahle to make larg'e 
and sirdden restitutions, and to his tribe — a married 
daughter is a cruse. By the death of our female 
infants before they see the liglit, the byes of men 
uithont number are saved, and we live in comparative 
peace/ 

I cannot afford to trace in detail the efforts which 
were made by Maepherson to root out this dreadful 
cnstoni from among tbe Elionds, His exertions were 
characterised by the same energy and the same success 
as had attended his great crusade against human sacri- 
fice. To use Ms own words : “ The practice of female 
infanticide was suj>pressed in the greatest portion of 
the IShond country of Sooradah, including Coradah, 
before the middle of 1844, and early in the present 
year throughout those Zemindaries — that the mea- 
sures by which that change was accomplished mate- 
rially affected the system of life and the cMef interests 
of the Khond tribes, their aim being to establish an 
ascendasrey over the Khond piopulation founded upon a 
sense of beneffts derived from their connexion -uith the 
Govermnent — such as the benefit of justice, and that 
of protection in theii’ intercourse with the low coun- 
tries, and to remove the principal causes of mfantidde, 
by preventing or settling disputes connected mtb pro- 
perty involved in mainlage contracts, To tMs 

must be added, at least, an allusion to the interesting 
fact that the female -victims, whom Maepherson had 
rescued, were given from time to time, when of ripe 
age, in marriage to men of the Kliond tribes, and 
that these women put forth their influence most siic- 

* Capt. Mc’^pherscnt io^Mr. HaUidau, Hov. IJ, I84G. MS, llccord^ 
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cessfuUy to TveorL the people from tlic hoaiy custom 
had dwelt so cruelly among them. 

There is eyery reason to helieve that in this part of the 
cormtry the efforts of our British oMcers have been at- 
tended nith complete success, and that the good results 
of them liimiane efforts are lilcely to bo ahiding. The 
last report from the Khond agency contains these en- 
com’aging words : — ‘‘ The lateness of the season/' says 
Captain. Campbell, ‘‘and the diihculty of procming a 
sufficiency of water for my camp, prevented my visiting 
the infanticidal tribes, but many of the cliiefs and a 
great number of the Meriali females, who had been mar- 
ried to Khonds of these tracts, risited me at Sooradah 
ndth tlieii' childi'cn, and from them I learnt witli satis- 
faction that female cliildren were now generally pre- 
served ; and in eases where they were destroyed it was 
done with great se(!recy, and not openly as in former 
times. An officer of the Sebundies, well acquainted 
with the infanticidal tribes, and employed in superin- 
tending them, confiims tliis report. 

These good deeds reqiure no gloss — I leave such state- 
ments to mahe their own nay. It would be difhcult 
to supply a fitting commentary, and impertinent to com- 
ment upon them in language not rising to the height 
of so great an argmnent. There are works which the 
English win leave behind them, mightier than any ma- 
terial fabrics which human sldll can fashion and human 
labor construct- Let us rear wliat> great substantial 
structm’cs we may — and even in such wor]:s we are 
far surpassing the jMoguls — lEstory will he able to re- 
cord nothing better of British rule in the East than that 
under the Government of the East India Company the 
vddow ceased to humhci’self on the funeral pile of her 
husband — the mother ceased habitually to destroy the 

*■ CohTid Car^phiU tc the Government of India, April 10, 1852. J/5. Itcojrde. 
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infant life of liev dangiiters — inen ceased to pui'chase 
and to rear cliildren for sacrifice to a cruel goddess — ■ 
mnrder ceased to be a science and its practice an lionor- 
able profession- — and tliat many -wild tribeSj by tlie con- 
ciliatory efforts of tlie servants of tbo Company, were 
weaned from a life of rapine, and raised from a state of 
barbarism, to become peaceful agriculturists and civi- 
lised rational men/- 


* I bavG Erdd -Doaiiug in tliis chapter 
aboutyiie sapprc^slon of Female lafaa- 
iicide in Cutch, not because I was iin- 
mindful of the subject, but becaTise I 
co\ad not afford any further to estend 
the dimensions of tliis chapter. I he- 
IievG that very grutiljnng progress has 
been made m that part of the world- 
My friend, Di\ Daff, when, in Western 


liidia, n-as assured by the Bao (hotr 
iyerestieg must have been a conversa- 
tion on such, a subject hebtveeii two 
such men) that there had heGO, for 
Bome years, a gradual diminution of 
the great crime ; and the assertion was 
Eati-sfactorily proved by detailed sta- 
tistics. 
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PART V. 


CHAPTER I. 


iNative Eduuition — Parlinmentary EnaDtmeuts — Encotuagiment of Oriental 
Literature — Lise and Pro;rress of the ILuidoo College — Substitution of tlio 
English System — ^Lord 'iYiHiara Bentinek’s jtleasurcs — Native Agencs — Edu- 
cation in the North-Western Provinces — ^In Bombay — The Juhbulpor'e School 
of Industrj-— The Eoorkiiee College— Missionary Efforts— Statistics of Edtt- 
catioD, 

In ihe two preceding Looks, I have treated largely of 
what may he called the institutional crimes of India. 
I have shown how human wickedness, on a gigantic 
scale, has been fostered by error and superstition ; and 
how the servants of the Company have brought all 
their humanity, all their intelligence, and all their 
energy, to the great work of rooting out the enormi- 
ties, which from generation to generation have griev- 
ously afflicted the land, I have shown how they 
have toiled and striven, and with what great success, 
to win the henighted savage to tlie paths of civilisa- 
tion, and to piu'gc the land of those cruel rites which 
their false gods were believed to sanction. There is 
nothing in all histoiy more honorable to the British 
nation than the record of these humanismg labors. 
It is impossible to waite of them without a glow of 
'pleasm'e and of pride. 

But noble as have been these endeavours, and great 
as has been the success, which up to a certain point 
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has aiteuded them^ there is something incredibly pain- 
fill in the thought that, after all, they are fixed upon 
an insecnre basis ; that hitherto the action has been 
rather from rdthont than trom ndthin ; that vre hayc 
not generally made an abiding impression upon the 
native mind ; and that, therefore, there is always 
danger of re]ax3se. In many of the cases which I have 
selected to illustrate the great ■factories of Eui'opean 
civilisation, it wiU liave been seen that it was the 
weight of external authority and personal infinence 
which, more than anything else, enabled our country- 
men to push forward then* chTlismg measures to any- 
thing hhe a successful termination. The grand o])stacle 
to complete and permanent success, was the gross 
ignorance of the people — tliat twofold ignorance which 
includes the darkness of the intelligence and the dead- 
ness of the moral sense. It was hai*cl to awaken the 
heatlieiia to a living belief in the absurdity of the 
superstitions to which they bowed themselves, and the 
wickedness of the practices which they observed. 

In most cases, I say, the people yielded to the infin- 
euces of authority, or were moved by self-interest, to 
conform outwardly to the wishes of them masters — hut 
they were seldom convinced. It was a great tiling to 
bring about even a diminution of the great crimes 
which had inflicted so much misery upon countless 
thousands of our fellow-creatures. But having achieved 
tins amount of success, our officers by no means 
thought that the work was complete. They felt it might 
often happen that the people, withdraW from the im- 
mediate sphere of these good influences, would subside 
mto their old evil ways— that, indeed, wn might be 
only castmg out deidls, to return again to find their old 
habitations swnpt and cleansed for their reception, and’ 
to wanton there more riotously than before : and they 
one and all said that the only certain remedy, to which 
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tliey could look for an abiding' cure, -vras that great re- 
medial agent — E dtjcatioe. 

In many cases, tbe men of wbose bonevolont labors 
I have spoken, did tiieir best, iritb the slender means 
at their disposai, to employ this great remedy in fim- 
theranee of their more substantial outward measures ; 
hut such educational efforts were necessarily local and 
accidental, and of limited application. Thus Slceman 
had esta-hlished Schools of Industry, at ffubbulpore, 
for the children of tbo Thugs; Outram had put to 
school in, Candeish, the little Bhecls, whose fathers he 
had reolauued; and Maepherson had turned to si- 
milar account bis oppoiduuities in favor of the victims 
whom he had rescued from the hands of the sacrificing 
Khouds. And, doubtless, these benign endeavours 
vdil bear good fruit in their season. 33nt the disease, 
at which we have to strilee, is eating into the very life 
of the whole countiy ; and it is only by a great and 
comprehensive effort that wc can hope to eradicate it. 

It is only -within a comparatively recent period that 
the education of the people has token any substantial 
shape in the administration of the British Gorcinniciit 
in the East. There was a sO]*t of dim recognition, in 
some of the early charters, of the Clnnstian duty of 
instructing the Geutoos; but it was not until the 
year ISIS that there ^vas arndhing lilm a decided 
manifestation of the will of the Government in eon- 
nevion with this great subject, Tlie Charier Act, 
passed in that year, contained a clause, enacting that 
a sum of not less than a lalcli of rupees in each year 
shall he set apart and applied to the remval and im- 
pi'ovement of iiteratm’e, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a Icnowleclge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British terz'itoz’ies in India.”' IThai 

• Acl lOrti Grorce JIL* ch'ip, 155, clavsc 43. 
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tMs might precis6ly mean Tvas not Yeiy clear ; Imt it 
seemed to point rather to the encoiu’agemodt of 
Oriental than of Em’opean learnmg, and those were 
days in. which the former was held to he of pro- 
digious acconht. hTotliing, however, for some years, 
of a practical chai’acter emanated from this decree of 
the Legislatme. Tlie money thus appropriated, was 
left to accumulate, and not until ten yeiirs after the 
Act had passed did the local Government take any 
steps to carry out its intentions. Then a Committee 
of Public Instruction was established in Calcutta, and 
the ananrs of the Parliamentary grant were placed at 
their disposal. 

Such, in a few words, are all the notieeahle oSiciali- 
tles of native education up to the year 1823. Put 
there was a movement going on of wliich no record is 
to he found in official papers. All that the Govern- 
ment even at this time thought of doing for the educa- 
tion of the peoxde, was through the agency of Pundits 
and Gooroos ; l}ut there wore men then in Bengal who 
held Oriental learning at its true worth, as an instru- 
ment of civilisation, and thought that hotter things 
were to he formd in the writings of the great masters 
of the English language. Eixst in time, and foremost 
hi entlmsiasm among these, was hlr. Ea.vid Hare. He 
was a man of a rude exterior and an uncultivated mind 

by trade, I believe, a watchmaker. He lacked the 
power of espre.ssion hoth in oral and written discourse. 
But for these wants a large infusion of earnestness and 
perseverance in Ms character did much to atone ; and 
le aebieved what learned and eloquent men might 
^vc striven to accomiffish iu vain. He originated the 
Hindoo College of Calcutta. He stiiTcd up others to 
caiay out Ms designs. The seed wMch he scattered fell 
ou good ground. Sir Hyde East, then CMef dnstice of 
Bengal, took up the project with hearty good will ; 
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and on tlie Idth. of May, 1S16, a public meeting vras 
held in his bouse for the foidberauce of this gi’eat ob- 
ject. The scheme mas fully discussed by European aud 
uatiYC geutlemeu — aud a fem days afterwards, at au 
adJouTued meeting, it was resolved that au iustitutiou 
should be founded to bear the uame of the Hindoo 
Oobege of Calcutta.” A committee and ecitaizi office- 
bearers were then appointed to give effect to the reso- 
lution. 

It is generally the fate of great rmdertakings to be 
assailed by difficulties at the outset, and to stma^ffio 
slowly into full success. The Hindoo College of Cal- 
cutta, in its infancy, put forth nothing hut indications 
of a complete and humiliating failure. In Januaiy, 
1817, the school was formally opened in the presence 
of Sir Hyde Bast, Mr. Harrington, and other influen- 
tial gentlemen. Upwards of 60001, had liecn raised 
by private contributions to give effect to the beneyo- 
loiit views of the i^rojectors. But for some time there 
were tliirty uicni])ers on the eominittee, and only 
twenty pnpiLs in the school. After the lapse of a few 
months the number on the books rose to seventy, and 
there for sis: years it remained. Every effoid was made 
to render the institution acceptable to the natives of 
Calcutta. Ail sorts of compromises were attempted. 
The BengaUce and Persian languages were taught in 
the school — but still the people hnug' back, awed by 
the efforts to make their cMlcircn. familiar with tlie dan- 
sjerous literatmc of the Berinnheea. The college, indeed, 
was almost at its last gasp. European aud native sup- 
porters were alilie deserting it, viicn kH. Hare came 
to the rescue. He sought the sustaining hand of Go- 
vernment ; and he obtained what he sought. 

Tins was in the year 1823, when, as I have said, the 
local Government ffist tinned their serious attention to 
the subject of Hatire Education. They acceded to the 
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let^uest tliat was made in Ijelialf of ilie Hindoo College ; 
and stretched out their hands m tune to save the in- 
stitntion feqm the premature evthictiou that menaced 
it. Tljeghad money then at their command for edu- 
cational purposes^ and althongh the encouragement of 
Oriental learning vns uppermost iii then* thoughts^ 
they consented to eontrOaute towards the funds of the 
new institution, and undertook to erect a huildmg for 
its use."’' But having granted this material support, 
they naturally deshed to exercise some authoritative 
control over the proceedings of the managers. It was 
proposed therefore to appoint, on the part of Govern- 
ment, a Visitor ostensibly to sec that the money-grant 
was properly aj)propriated, hut really to watch over 
and direct the management of the institution. This 
at first the Bahoos resented; hut there wore some 
among them who were ready candidly to acknowledge, 
that after seven years’ op>eration the college had pro- 
duced nothing better than a few “ krannees/’f and 
that little in the way of enlightened education was to 
he expected, except from a larger infusion of European 
energy and talent into the agency employed to carry 
out the designs of its founders. 

The native managers yielded; and a inedical ofdcer 
in the service of the Company was appointed in the 
capacity of Visitor to give effect to the wishes of the 
Government. ITie Indian medical service, horn that 
remote period when Joseph Hume called himself an 
assistant-surgeon, down to the present time, when the 
science of 'Wilham O’Shaughuessy is about to annihi- 
late space hetween the Indus and the Cauvery, has 
been bright with the names of distinguished men. But 

* TJiat is, it resolTcd to construct hardlj translatable into our Irmijua'^e 
abuildinirTrlncb’n'Ouldiinsivertbc pur- asitGnn means represents tbo hiki 
lioses. btjtb of a Sauslmt and a Hindoo intellipcTice of tbe clerks m our otm 
college, public cstablishmcntsj cr in our bardiinc 

t A /frartnee is a clerk, in a Govern- and mercantile fintia, 
ment or other ofBco— but the irord is 
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I do not Imow that there is one memher of that pro- 
fession yrho has eaioaed for himself a wider Euiniieaii 
reputation than hTorace BCayman iVilson. He it was 
who, a quarter of a centiuy ago, was appointed by au- 
thority to bring into good working order the fast-fail- 
ing institution. A man of very yaried accomplish- 
mentsA but with a predominant taste for Oriental lite- 
rature, ho was not likely to push to an excess the great 
educational reform which was now beginniag to take 
shape in Bengal. But he threw no common amount 
of energy into all Ms proceedhigs. Under his hands 
X^aralysis ])ccame activity; exhaustion, strengtli; de- 
cadence, stability. The institution was soon in a state 
of yigorous energetic action. The Hindoo College be- 
came the fashion. Even the old bigoted Btindoo Ba- 
hoos sent them children tliei’e without reluctance ; and 
in the coiu’se of a few years, under TTilson’s auspices, 
the class-lists contained the names of four hundred 
young Bengallees, many of them of good family and 
position, and all eager for the new knowledge wliich 
was oxieniug out its fascinations hefoj’e them. 

But still there was nothing iOco a decided morement 
in favor of Bm'opean learning. The Orientalists were 
paramount alike in the Yice-Begal city and the Pro- 
■vmicial towns, f and HTisou himself was among the 


'*■ Tl:e follovring eketrli of Profes'cir 
Wilfion’s varied ftcGonipliUjments is 
real]/ not oi'crcliarg^d. It is vnUeii 
1)/ one Tvlio differs ^ndeiv froraliim on 
man/ essential points, nnd is utnofln- 
cnced t/ personal friendship ; — “Per- 
haps no man Einco Uie days of tlic ‘ ad- 
uiir/tLIe Cricliton,’ Las united in iiim- 
self such varied, accurate^ imd appa- 
rent]/ opposite talents and accomplish- 
ments, A profound Saiiskrit Bcholar, a 
grammarjan, n philosopher, and a poet, 
he vraa at tlie fame time ti.e hfe of 
society and a practical clear-headed 
manofhnsinats, Ootlie stage as an arna- 
teur, or in the professor e cliair as tlie 
first Orientalist of our time, ho seemed 
a]\ra/s to be £n his place. Ho has 

9 < 


written on the antiquities, tlie nmnlS' 
nitttology, on the Idstory, literature, 
chronDJn3/,and ethnolop/of Hindo‘ tan; 
and on all theee subjects not even 
Coichrooke himself li.as rrntfen Eoniuch 
and so Trcll. His irorhs shov' all the 
erudition of the German school, without 
its Learinos'', pedantry, and conceitf 
and his style is the host of all style?, 
the st/io of an accomplished English 
pentleman,” — f CaJaiita jRn icie.j 
t Idle oldest educational institution 
in Jnd;3 supported by Government, is 
the Mahoiucdan Jhidrcssa, cstahlishod 
in 1781, under the anspicea of Warren 
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cMef of tliem. “ Prerioiis to 1835,” says Klerr, 
iiie x^resent x^^^^cipal of the Hiadoo OoHegej in Ms 
E^eyiew of Public Instmctiou in Bengal, all the 
lai'ger educational establishments, supported by Go- 
Yemment, with the exception of the Hindoo College 
of Calcutta, nnre decidedly Oriental in character. 
The niediiuD. of instruction rras Oriental. The mode 
of instruction 'was Oriental. The whole scope of 
the instruction nns Oriental, designed to conciliate 
old prejudices, and to propagate old ideas.” Pro- 
fessoi's and teachers of the Oriental languages were 
liberally paid. Stipends were given to the students in 
the Oriental Colleges. Harge sums of money were 
spent on the printing and the translation of books. 
But under the mflucnce of such a system, little pro- 
gress was made in the enlightenment of the natives of 
India. Such efforts did not rouse them from the 
sleep of ax^athy, or stimulate their appetite for 
knowledge. The whole thing, indeed, was a dreary 
failure, consummated at a large expense. 

Nothing was clearer than this fact. It was as clear 
in Leadenhall-strect as it was in Calcutta. The Coiut 
of Bhectors, before the close of 1830, had openly 
recognised the expediency of a vigorous movement in 
favor of European education, and had writteii out 
simnltaneousiy to the Government of aU the three 
Presidencies, clearly enunciating theh views on the 
subject.- The letters wMch were fhen despatched to 


“U is<tur flaxioas Jesire to afford to 
liigticr cksssa of Oje natives of 
India f lie means of inEtruction in Enro- 
pcan ECicnee, and of access to the 
literature of civilised Europe^ The 
character vMcIi may he given to the 
clafses possessed of Icitinre and natural 
Tniiuence, ultimately dctGrmine that of 
the VThelc people. We ore Ecnaihlc, 
moreover, that it is our duty to oflbrd 


the host oq^uivaleut in our power to 
these clnSscs for the advantocog of ■which 
the iatroductioTi of our GovexuTnen't has 
deprived them; and for tliis and other 
reasons, of wliich you are ivell aware, 
we are extremely desiroiLs that their 
edueniion should he Bueh as to g^ualifv 
them for biglier sitnatioos in the civil 
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India ^ere conceiTed in a liberal and enligbtencd 
sX^ii'it. There was no resei’Yation of the tmth in 
them. They admitted that onr assumption of the 
adnxmistration of the country had so far Ijeen in- 
jurious to"the higher classes of the people of India as 
that it had deprived them of official cnix)loyment ; and 
urged that it was, therefore, the duty of the State to 
afford them ‘'the hest eq^uivalent in their jiower.” 
hTotliing better could bo offered than that sound 
Europ)ean instruction which would gradually qualify 
them for restoration to much of the official employ- 
ment of which they had been deprived. Lord Wil- 
liam Lentinck was at tliis time at the head of the 
Government of India. His own unaided judgment 
had led him to similar conclusions ; and he was well 
pre|)ared to lay the axe to the trunk of the great 
tree of Oriental learning, with aU its privileges and 
jjati’onages, its monopolies and endowments. But it 
was not until 1835 that, thinking that as the old 
Charter of 1813 had been buried, the errors to wliicli 
it had given hidh might die with it, he gave the death- 
blow to the Oriental system, and in a famous minute, 
dated March 7, thus declared his oxiinions : — 

Ilia Lordsliip in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Govemment ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the nations of India, and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of education wonld be best 
employed on English education alone. 

“ It is not the intention of liis Lordship to abolish any college or 
school of native learning, wliile the population shall appear to be 
inclined to avail themselves of the advantages it affords. 

“ His Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice 
wliicli has hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during 
the period of their education. He conceives that the only effect of 
such a system can he to give artiGcial encouragement to branches 
of learning, tvhich, in the natural course of tilings, would he su- 
perseded by more useful studies ; and he directs that no stipend 

2q2 
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sliall "be given to any student, "wl^o may Taereafter enter at any of 
these institutions; and that when any professor of Orienud lean> 
ing shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the numher and state of the class, in order that the 
Government may he able to decide upon the expediency of ap- 
pointing a successor. 

“■ It has come to the laiowledge of his Lordship in Gonncil, that a 
large sum has heen expended by the Committee in the printing of 
Oriental works. His Lordship in Council directs that no portion 
of the funds shall hereafter he so employed, 

“ His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds, which these 
reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee, he henceforth 
employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and science through the medium of the English 
language.’’ 

IsTever was any refoi'mation more complete and irre- 
sistible tban this. The Orientalists stood aghast before 
it, for there lay their idol broken at their feet. The Pre- 
sident of the Hdticational Committeey jVIr. Shakespeai% 
had thrown up Ms office in anticipatory disgust. Hut 
there were men of higher intelligence on the other side 
• — ^men who had prompted liord Whliam. Bentinck, and 
were now eager to support him. Toremost among 
these were Macaulay and Trevelyan.''’ The former 


T had -vrriUeu thia "hcforc the ap- 
pcaraTice of Mr. Cameron’s ''Address 
to parliament oa the Daties of Great 
Britain to India in respect of fbo Eda- 
cation of the Natives,’' made me ae- 
qniunted ’svifh the language of Jlr. 
Wncaiday’a minute of tha 2nd of 
PeljnjEiTy, l£f 35 , jtx which ]ic reviewe, in 
the vrhole qucsticm 
of Goromment patTonage of education, 
i cannot refrain Uom quoting the con- 
clusion of tliis paper; 

^ "1 would. Etrictly respect all existing 
interests. 1 would deal even generously' 
m'tli all indi’ritluara who have had fair 
reason to expect a peenniaty proTision. 
But I would strike at the root of the 
had sj-Etem which hag luthcrto been 
fostered by ns. I wocld at once stop 
pjc printing of Arabic and SaUEcrit 
books, I would abolish the Madrassa 
.'lad the SangexiC College at Calcutta, 


Benare-sis the great seat ofErahmanical 
learning ; Delhi of Arabic lenmiDg. If 
'ire retain the Sanscrit College nt Be- 
nares and the hlnliometan College at 
Delhi, 'wc do enough, and much, more 
than enough in my opinion, for the 
Eastern languages. If the Benares and 
DeUii Colleges ghonld b’e retained, I 
would at least recommend that no sti- 
pends ahaJl be given to any students 
who may hcicafter repair thither, but 
that tho people! shall be loft to unite 
their o’.vn cUoioo between the rival 
Bystenis of education ‘without bebig' 
bribed by us to learn wh.ot tliey hare 
no desire to Enow. The funds which 
would thus be placed at our disposal 
would enable ns to give larger on- 
couregement to the Hindoo College at 
Calcutha, and to establish la the prin- 
cipA cities tbronghout the Presidencies 
of Port Willioiu and Agra echools in 
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seated Mmsdf in the vacant President’s chnir ; and 
from that time English education has been as domi- 
nant in the cMef Goyernment schools throughout India^ 
as before it vras languid aud depressed. 

But hy the reader ignorant of all the hearings of 
the great educational controversy ^111011 tv^entj^ years 
ago agitated the learned 'world of Bengah and was 
echoed in the other presidencies of India, it must not 
he supposed that Lord William Bentinch and his sup- 
porters ever contemplated the degradation of the ^-er- 
nacular. The blow which they struck was aimed not 
at the living ?jut at the dead languages of the coimtiy 
— at the Sanscrit and the Ai-abic— at languages which 
were not employed as vehicles of intereoiniiiiuiicatioE, 
and which coiitamed little hi their hooks to elevate the 
mind, to invigorate the understanding, or to facilitate 
the biisiness of life. The importance of the vemacidar 
language as a medium of instruction was admitted ; per- 
hajis, with no gneat heartiness and sincerity. The Ooiu't 
of Directors, however, had consistently urged upon the 
local Governments the esj)ediency of promo tmg the 
extension of indigenous education, ’=■' And now the 

than the paper on arlijch they rtre 
printed iilule ir blnnV; for 
gmHB^ artificial cnoourageniGnt to nh- 
Gurd iiistory, absurd metaphysics, ah- 
sarfi physics, absurd tbuoiopy; for rais- 
ing up a breed of scholars irho find 
thoir schoLarship an unco mbrance anti a 
blcinisii, rrho live on the pubip irhile 
they are recciiing" their education, and 
TvJtosG education js £0 utferiy useless to 
tiicni that, when they luivu received it, 
tlicv must eitlicr starve or live on the 
public all the ro3t of their lives, Enter- 
taining these opinions, I am naWrally 
desirous to decline all share in the 
responsibility of a body ivlucb, unless 
it alters its whole mode of proceeding, 
I must consider sot merely ns useless, 
but as posllivelv nosaous- 
*"p_ jj, 

* See the Court’s letter to Bengal, 
amttenin Suplenibor, 1023: "We must 
put you on your guard against a dispo' 
hition of winch ivu perceive foaio traces 


mhieli the Eogbsli language might be 

11 - J ji ^ 77 , . 

ill 

■ < ! • ite, 

I shall enter on the porformuDce of niy 
duties with the greatest real and 
alacrity. If, on the other haud, it be 
the opinion of the Government that the 
present system ought to remain un- 
<diaiigcd. I beg that I may be permitted 
to letiro from the chair of the Com- 
mittee, I feel that I could not be of 
the smallest use there. I feel, also, 
Umt I should be lending my countc- 
nancG to vrliat I firmly believe to be a 
mere delusion, I bcJiei'e that the pre- 
sent system tends, not to accelerate the 
nmgress of truth, but to delay the 
natural death of expiring errors. I 
conceive that we have .ac present no 
Tight to the respectable name of a 
Coard of Pubb’e Instruction, Wo are 
n hoard for wasting public monep', for 
piinting boots which are of loss value 
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educational autliorities declared tliemselves in nowise 
wiHing to deprive tlie people of tlie most olivious 
means of acquiring information tlu’ougli tlie spoken 
languages of tlio country; and directed tliat in all 
tke Government colleges and scliools tire cultivation 
of the vemaculaT sliould go hand in hand with that 
of the English language.’^ 

It was in furtherance of this great ohiect of en- 
couraging the study of the spoken languages of the 
country, that in the beginning of 183 a, Mi’. IVilliani 
Adamj a gentleman of conslderahlc local experience^ 
and of a thoughtful inquiring mind, who liad originally 
gone out to India as a Baptist missionary, hut who 
had lapsed into Socianism, and become the editor of a 
Calcutta journal, was despatched by Lord 'WilliEim Ben- 
tinck on a sjjecial commission, to inquire into the state 
of indigenous education in Bengal and Behar. He 
prosecuted his inqmi’ies with gi-eat earnestness, and 
amassed an immense store of information relating to 
the state of the vernacular schools, and, indeed, the 
general condition of native society in those pro- 


in tlie genernl Comoaittee, and still more 
in the local Committee of Delhi, to rm- 
derrate the importance of what may ho 
none to spread uEeful hnovrledge among: 
the natives, through the medium of 
hooka and instauction in their own lan- 
guages.^ That inoTe Complete edneataon, 
•vrMdr ia to commence by a thoxough 
stedy of the English, language, cun be 
placed tvithin the reach of a very &tnal.l 
of the natives of liidia • but 
intelligent natives, who have been thus 
edneatod, may, as teachers in colleges 
and schools, or as the writers and trans- 
mtars of useful books, contribute in an 
enunent degree to the more general ex- 
tension among their countrymen of a 
portion of the acduiremeiits rviuch they 
liave_ themselves gained, and may com- 
mnniente in some degree to the nativo 
liteTatnrc, and to the minds of thenativo 

(^QmTTtiinJ+’y +1*0*- 

it : I . 


ropean ideas and sentiments.”— [V/ie 
Co art of Direciors to ihc Government of 
ISepUmhar 28, 1E30, guofed in 
Mr. Willovghhtf s Minute."] 

See the following mardfesto on the 
Biihiccfc put forth "by the Committee of 
Public: Instruction; 

‘'The general commiltep axe deeply 
Ecnmble of the importance of encon- 
raging the cnltlvntion of the vernacular 
laugung'^s. That they do not censider 
tliat the order of the 7 th of bfarch 
precludes this, and theyhavc constuntlv 
acted OIL this constmetion. In the dis”- 
cussions ■which preceded that order 
the claims of the vernacular languages 
were broadly and prominently admitlrd 
hyaU parties, and the questions suh- 
miUed for the decision of GoverjiDient 
croiJccriicd tliG rt^lcitivc 
oI teaching EngliEh on the one Bide, 
the Icamui Eastern langnagea on 
the other.” 
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'viaces. The reports rrhich he fiurdshed to Govern - 
ment are as interesting as they are instriictiTO. The 
great fact ttHoIi they set foidh, clearly and itnniis- 
taheahly^ was, that there was very little education of 
any hind in Bengal and Beliar, and that that httle was 
lamentahly bad. In some thannas, or police divisions, 
the per centage of educated youth — taking the period 
of education to lie between the fifth and the four- 
teenth years — ^was as low as two-and-a-half. In others 
it was mnoh higher. But it was shown, at the 
same time, with eq^nal clearness, that the per centage 
of adult education was considerably lower. And jili’. 
Adam arrived at the conclusion, ‘Ghat within a com- 
paratively recent period, certain classes of the native 
popnJation, hitherto excluded by usage from verna- 
cular instruction, have begim to aspne to its advan- 
tages, and that tliis hitherto unobsciwed movement in- 
native socieiy has taken place to a greater’ extent in 
Bengal than in Bohar. Such a movement apparently 
will have the effect which has been found actually to 
exist— -that of increasing the proportion of juvenile in- 
struction as compared with that of adult instruction, 
and of increasing' it in a higher ratio nr Bengal than 
in Behar.” ThisWssion did sometliing for vernacular 
education ; hut, doubtless, it was not much. 

The system established ,hy Bord ‘Williain Bentinck 
has been niaintained with little variation by his suc- 
cessors. The Oonmiittec of Public Instruction, now' 
known as the Cotmoil of Education, has numbered 
among its members some of the ablest and most en- 
li-^htencd men who have ever braved the damp heats 
of Bengal."’ Under their superintendence, enconi'aged 
alike by the local and the home Goveinments, they 
have given due effect to this system, and the result has 


* The Council of Education is an 
honoinry Board ’iviUi a guianed secre- 
tary. It is composed portly of Euro- 


pean pcuUdUGii tiem not in 

the Company's scrricc) aod partlror 
naUves. 
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been, that with the aid of a highly-cultivated staff of 
educational officers^ they have rendered a large num- 
ber of Hindoo and Mahomedan youths familiar Tritli 
the amenities of Em'opean literature. The prolicienc}" 
attained in the principal scholastic institutions is such 
as is very rarely acquh'ed by boys of the same age in 
any other country in the vrorld. I do not believe that 
there are half a dozen hoys at Eton or Harrow who 
coiild explain an ohscm-e passage in ISlilton or Shah- 
speai'e, or answer a series of historical questions^ ex- 
tending from the days of Alexander to the days of 
Napoleon, with as much critical acuteness and accu- 
racy of infojanation, as the white-mushned students 
who, with so much ease, master the diflicuit examina- 
tion-papers w'liieh it lias taxed aU the learning and all 
the ingennity of highly-educated English gentlemen 
of ripe experience to prepai’e, and who in any such trial 
of skill would put ouj’ yoimg aristocrats to confusion, 
AH this is past dispute — the jnoficiency is admitted. 
But there has seldom been much more than the pro- 

A vfijw few exce^tianal eases, 
just sufficient to prove the rule on the other side, might 
be adduced to show that European education has 
stiaick deep root in the native mind; but the good seed 
commonly fell by the way-side, and the bhds of the 
ah’ devoured it. All the enervating and enfeebling en- 
■rirouments of Indian life, at the critical period of 
adolescence, closed around the native yontli, to stupify 
and to deaden both the inteUectuol faculties and the 
moral sense. The Hookah and the Zenana did their 
smn work. And in. a year or two there was httle left 
0 e bright-faced, quick-wdtted hoy who could imt 
tlie Penseroso into good English prose, tell you who 
were Pepin and Charles jMartel, and explain the clia- 
raemr otthe “ self-denjdng ordinance” as accmatelv 
as Hallam or Macaulav. '' 

If 
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Tlie cliildi'en of India Trei'e, porliaps, tlie most iin- 
Xn’essionaMe — -tiie most teacliable claildi'en in tlie n-orld, 
33ut, left to itself, tlie impression ^as soon effaced ; tlic 
teaching: soon became profitless. The mere mechanical 
power of reading and writing remained. The native 
stndents became expert- j)eninen, and remained expert 
penmen to the last. Much of the copying' worh in tho 
Ctovernment offices had long heen done by them. But 
it was impossible to read any number of doenments so 
copied without the conviction that the copyist had 
In’oiight the smallest possible amount of intelligence to 
bear upon his work. The eye seemed to commimieate 
du’cctly with the hand ; there was no intervention of 
the brain. The process was merely that of the ma- 
chine. The member was instmeted — bnt 1he mind 
ivas not cultivated. The inteUigence of the 'well- 
tntored boy was seldom, cainied into tho practicalities 
of actual life. 

It was mainly to remedy tliis gitL — to check the re- 
trograde tendency of which I sjieak — that under the 
administration of Lord Auckland, certain scholarslups 
were founded in the principal Government mstitntions. 
It was obvious that anv system which would have the 

V t. 

effect of riveting the knowledge, ‘which we imparted, 
on the minds of the stndents, and presennng their lite- 
rary ardor ffom early extinction, would confer gi'cat 
benefits on the people. Of infinite moment was it 
that the native student should not glide away from 
beneath the eye of his preceptor, just at that most im- 
portant stage of life when the boy passes over the 
hridge to manhood. Tlie scholarship system was de- 
signed to render the efiects of all this good Govemment 
teaching rather an abiding iniinence than a transitory 
impression. And as far as its adi'antages have ex- 
tended, I believe that there is a solid reality in tliem. 
In all the Presidencies of India scholarships have been 
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foimcled, botli ia connexion 'witii tlie Engiisii and 
tlio Yexnaenl^a' scliools. And tMs alone is snSdeient to 
associate tlie administration of Lord Aiiddand lionor- 
ably -witli tlie eanse of native education. 

But tte good effect of tl\is enconvagement vras ue- 
cessarily limited. Something more rvas required to 
give a general impnlse to native education^ even among 
the more mdnential classes of society, Tlie Court of 
Birectcjxs, it has heen seen^ had ahvays associated na- 
tive education mth ofEicial employigient, and the local 
governments had, partially at least, given effect to the 
mshes of the Court. Bat it seemed, that a more antho- 
ritative declaration of the views of G-overninent should 
now he put forth, with respect to this important 
matter of public employment — that something, in- 
deed, in the shape of a piledgc, should he given to the 
educated natives, that their claims wonld he duly re- 
garded. Lord Hardinge, before he was compelled 
to qrush aside the 3101110110 and take the sword into his 
handi had given his mind earnestly to the subject of 
native education. Bjegarding* it both in connexion 
with its general effects upon the elevation of the na- 
tional character, and upon the qualiffcation of the 
Xieople for employment in the public service, he came 
to the conclusion that conformably both with the de- 
crees of the Legislature, and tho expressed deshe of 
the Comt of Directors, those objects would bo best 
attained by a more authoritative emmeiatlon of the 
views of Government— by a speciffc declaration that it 
uas then- intention, thenceforth, to recognise a certain 
educational tcist of quaMciitlon for the public service, 
and by so doing, both to encomage tho diffusion of 
knowledge, and to raise the character of the native 
agency employed in the service of the State. Wliether 
education were to he promoted that this agency might 
be improved, or whether these inducements were to be 
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offered that education might he promoted, was in reality 
of little consequence, so long as the reciprocal action 
of the two was secured, liord Ilardinge helieycd that 
hoth ends could he attained by an authoritative 
enunciation of his views and intentions ; and he prepared 
a minute, which has since become very famous in the 
later history of native education, wherein, tmder date, 
October 10, 1841, he thun declares the intentions of 
the Goyeimnent 

‘‘ The Governor- General, having tahen into his con- 
sideration the existing state of education in Bengal, 
and being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford 
it every reasonable encouragement, hj holding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportvmity of 
instruction afforded to them, a fair prospect of employ- 
ment in the public service ; and thereby not only to 
reward indi^dual merit, but to enable the State to 
profft as largely and as early as possible, by the result 
of the measmes adopted of late years for the instruc- 
tion of the people, as well by the Government as by 
private individuals and societies, has resolved, that in 
every possible case, a preference shall be given, in the 
selection of candidates for public employment, to those 
who have been educated in the institutions thus esta- 
blished, and especially to those who have distinguished 
themselves therein by a more than ordinary'' degree of 
merit and attainment/’ 

To the Council of Education, as the general educa- 
tional executive, it was left to cai’ry out the details of 
a scheme at once liberal and wise ; but it often hap- 
pens that the wise HberaJity of an original project, 
passed tlirough the fiitre of mechanical detail, is pui'ged 
of ah its heartiness and sincerity, and weakened and 
redueed to something narrow and exclusive, and most 
nub I ce the fii'st design. Bord JEfardinge’s min ute was 
subjected to this process of filtration; and all its ca- 
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iliolicity ^as left helimd in tlie machme. The Coimcil 
of Education presciihed a testj based entirely on the 
edncntional system of the Government coUeges/^ so 
that the pupils of those institutions -wliich had been 
established ‘^'hy private inclividnals and societies” -were 
practically excluded from the competition. 

The Oonxt of Directors enthely disapproved of this 
dechion, “It appears to us,” they m'ote, “that the 
standard can only he attained by the students in the 
Government colleges, and that therefore it virtually 
gives to them a monopoly of public patronage.” “ "We 
are also of opiniou,” they added, “ that this high tes^fc, 
instead of promoting, will in effect discourage the 
general aeguisition of the English language. Those 
who cannot hope to pass tliis test will not think it 
worth their while to bestow any time upon learning 
the English language, at least with a vierv to employ- 
ment in the public service.” And they argued that 
men might be well gualifLed hy their general character 
and attainments for public employment, although they 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the wnithigs of 
Shakspeare and Den Jonson, or, indeed, with the Eng- 
lish language at aU. “ 'Where from, local circum- 
stances,” they said, “ the persons whom it would be 
most desirable to employ are found deficient in that 
Icnowledge, we would not, on that account, peremp- 
torily exclude them from employment, though other 
qualifications being equal, or nearly so, we would allow 
a Imowledge of the English language to mre a claim 
to preference,” 

In othiug could ha^n heeu heartier than the wish of 
the Court to have ever “ at their disposal a body of 
natir'cs qualified by their habits and acquirements to 
take a larger share, and occupy higher situations in 


Tlie csamiDation ttas to be similar eetdor echob.rslups at tbc Calcutta aad 
tliat to v.-hicli candidates for tbe Hooghly coUeges Av'ere subjected 
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ciyil admmistrations than had bithei’to heeu the prac- 
tice,” JButi this liberal deshe soon overleapt it-self. 
Por the native students, encom-aged by the known 
wishes of the Court, and the declarations of the local 
Goyemmeut, so strove to themselves for office, 

and so eagerly sought Government employ, that many 
were necessarily disappointed. Employment could not 
readily be found for them. And this discouraging, 
though inevitable fact, was emphatically pointed out by 
some of the heads of colleger to the superintending au- 
thorities. Thus, in the report of the Delhi College for 
1850, it is stated, that several of the more advanced 
students had, during tbe past year, been attending the 
civil courts, with the view of familiarising themselves 
ndth the forms of official business. The officiating 
principal, in noticing this, remarked, that from the 
press of competition, it not imffieguently happened 
that youths, whose qualifications were midouhtcd, re- 
mained long after quitting the college without any 
provision. He therefoi'e proposed that any dliive of the 
college who could procure a certificate of his fitness 
for official employment from the officer whose court he 
liad been attending, should at once be appointed a su- 
pernumerary, on a small salaiy, tiJl such time as a 
vacancy might occui'. “ The principal of the Benares 
College also observed, that much difficulty was expe- 
rienced even by his best pupils in tlieh search for em- 
ployment after quitting' the college. He therefore 
proposed that the passing of an examination of some 
fixed and high standard should entitle tbe successful 
student to immediate employment -under Government, 
on a salary of 30 mpees (per mensem) or thereabouts : 
should no vacancy exist at the moment,^ the ppsed 
candidate might be dhected to prosecute liis stiidics at 
the college, and to employ hhnself under the dhection 
of the committee in the preparation of translations 
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anti treatises in tlie yemacnlai’.”^ — A class,” it was 
added, “ like tliai of the fellows of om* English colleges 
would thus he formed, the momhers of which might he 
drafted off as their services were required, into the 
educational or other departments.” 

Hut these proposals did not altogether meet the ap- 
probation of the authorities. It was declared that 
there was no reluctance on the j)art of heads of depart- 
ments to employ the passed students of the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools — that on the other hand 
eveiy practicahie effort would he made to afford them 
the encouragement which they sought; hut that it 
was clearly impossible to find employment in the 
GoA’^ernment service for all candidates m’ging the 
claims of a collegiat e education : and that it was inex- 
pedient that a general impression should olitain 
among them that such education conferred upon 
them any right to oiffcial employment. No Govern- 
ment in the world could, afford systematically to re- 
cognise such claims. It ia one thing to hold out an 
indncemont to evertion by shoving that successful 
efforts will strengthen the chances of obtaining official 
employment ; another, to admit that snch efforts con- 
stitute a prescriptive right to office. All that Govern- 
ment could possibly do was to hold out encoumgements 
of the former class. It was clearly impossible to pledge 
tbemselves to the latter. ° 

^ It would appear ftom these statements that con- 
siderable difficnlty has attended the efforts winch have 
been made to give practical effect to the wise and 
benevolent intentions of the Couit of Idrectors. The 
design was one of a reciprocal beneficial action— the 
hope of public employmont giving an impulse to edu- 
cation, and education mightily improving the character 
ofthepubhc service. But them was a defect in the 
national character which did much to embarrass the 
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practical working of tMs admirable design. The na- 
tives of India, when once their expectations are raised, 
lean with child-like helplessness on the strong ai'ni of 
Government, and, instead of exerting themselves, be- 
lieve that everything will Ire done for them. Instead 
of something conditional, they thought tliat they saw 
something absolute in the promises of Gnvemmcnt, 
and heheved that they had only to conform to a certain 
test to secrn’c official employment. The tendency of 
this was to give them narrow and exclusive views of 
the advantages of education, and greatly to limit private 
enterprise. 

It was clearly mischievons that the natives should 
look npon official employment as the one great aim 
and end of edneation. hir. Cameron, therefore, did 
wisely when he cautioned the native students of Bengal 
against this dangerous delusion. Bo not imagine,” 
he said, “ that the sole or the main use of a tiberal 
education is to fit yoursehns for the public service ; or 
rather do not imagine that the public can only be 
served by the performance of duties in the offices of 
Government . . . Besides the pnhHe service and 

the pursuits of literature and science, there are open to 
you the learned professions, law, medicine, the highly 
honorable profession of a teacher, and that which has 
but lately become a profession, chil engineering.’'^^ 
It was a great thing that the natives should be encou- 
raged to cultivate theii* minds by the promise of the 
high reward of official employment ; but it was a still 
m’eatcr thing that they should learn to rely on them- 
selves — to look to education as the means of indepen- 
dent advancement in life. So often is it that in the 
very best of human designs, there is some germ of 
failru’e at the bottom. 

In the mean while a great experiment was going 

* Address of tlte President (Mr. donee-— [ Cameron’s Address to Farih- 
CflMGJDn} of the Council of muention nentr dc.j 
to the students uniler its suporinten- 
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on in tlie NoTfh.-’West, In 1845 cii’calar letters 
■were addressed to all tlie revenne-collectorSj calling 
their especial attention to the subject of education. 
These letters are a model of sound practical sense 
combined 'with the pnrest hene'volence. They set 
forth a general admission that the standard of ednca- 
tion amongst the people is very low,” and then they 
proceed to show that “ causes are at work, which 
tend rapidly to raise the standard and improve the 
inteUectnal state of the whole population.” These 
causes -were mainly "to he found in the operation of the 
new settlement. “The peo]rle of Hindostan,” con- 
tin'uesthe secrelaiy of the hi orth -Western Groveinment, 
“ are essentially an agrieultnral people. Anything 
which concerns their land immediately rivets their 
“ attention and excites their interest. Dm’ing the late 
“ settlement a measurement has been made, and a map 
“ drawn of every field in these provinces, and a record 
“'formed of every right attaching to the field. The 
“ ' Putwaree’s* papers, based upon this settlement, con- 
“ stitnte an annual registry of these righi.s, and are re- 
“ gidarly filed in the collector’s office. They are coin- 
“ piled on an nniform system, and are the aclaaowdedged 
“ groundwork of aU judicial orders regarding rights in 
“ land.” The case thus stated, as between the Govern- 
ment and the agriculGirist, the former proceeded to 
show the direct interest winch every man had, rmder 
sTich a system, in the education of himself and his 
childi-en. ^ “ It is important,” ihey -cTofe, “ for Hs ovm 
“protection that every one possessing any interest in 
the land should be so far acquainted ■^vith tbe prin- 
“ ciples on which these papers are compiled as to be 
“ able to satisfy Mmself that the entries affecting 
“himself are correct. There is thus a direct and 
“powerful inducement to the mind of almost every 
individual to acquire so much of reading, writinsc, 
“ aiithmetic, and mensuration, as may suffice for the 
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” protection of Ms riglits; until tliis knowledge lie 
imiversalj it is yam to liope tkat any great degree 
*^of accuracy can be attained in the preparation of 
i lie papers.'’’'^ 

Thus, for the first time^ was it plainly manifested 
to the people, that the maintenance of their indmdual 
rights was dependent upon tlick own poiver of aseer- 
tuining them — that without tlie rudiments of education 
they irere hablc to he uTongiuUy dealt uith — that, in 
short, the power of reading and wiiting was essential 
to the very life of an agricnltui^al population. An 
ayipcalwas thus dh’eclly made to the self-interest of the 
people. It was something that every one could under- 
stand ; and was far more likely to he responded to hy 
the rude peasants of Upper India than any ahstraet 
propositions regarding the yalue of learning and the 
duty of impro's'ing the mind. But although tliis was 
to he the hegiiming, it was not to be the end. It was 
believed that if self-interest were to lead them a little 
way along the paths of learning, they u'ould be in- 
duced by higher motives to advance fm'thor in the 
march of mmd. Wlien the mind of the whole 
people/’ it was said, "'has thus been raised to a sense 
of the importance of knowledge, it is natural to sup- 
pose that many from the mass will advance fui'thcr, 
and cultivate literature for the higher rewards it 
offers, or even for the pleasiu’c wliich its acquisition 
occasionsd’t 

* ThCGi yc3.rs flfterirards it irns do- stmcthyi _ Jf Oic .it con- 

dared tliat tlio progross of tiniG liad tiniio ns ignorant as tlier no'v nre, C.c 
tended to confirm tlieso rjev.-s of the system ennnot york out for them all 
coniie\ion between tbe rGvcnuc-sj'stcnr the ndinutages it is c^dcalatiH) tn pro- 
and the education of the country;— duco. These advantages arc so paipnhie 

. j minds, that when nphtly ap- 

, ■ prehended tlie 3 ' form the strongest iii- 

- centivc to urty esertiou which will 

' ' 1 n- . ,r .5p(,ijre their attainment.” — l^Gotemmcnt 

- . . . ■ ty iWii-TVe to Goicrn- 

ment of Jndht, jtpriJ 10; 1843.3 

■ _ ■ . f 

iDiportauce of sound elementary in- 

j> 

iO R 
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l^oi: tlio foxtlieraaice of these ends the collectors were 
exhoHech ahoye all thingSj to endeayonr to carry the 
people with them — not to think of introdncing novel 
and harely inlelligihle systems among them. — ^iDiit to 
accoimnodate themselyes, as far as possible, to existing 
institutions. ''Judicious oneomagement,^’ it was said, 
" woidd promote the formation of village schools, and 
enlist in the work of education the persons whom the 
people themselves might select as their teachers and 
support for that purpose.” The preparation of a series 
of village school-hooka was commenced for circnlation 
among the people. Detailed instructions were given 
to the Tehsildars, or uaDve revenne-ofhcers, who were 
to be em.x)loyed as the immediate agency for the jiro- 
seciition of this scheme; and the utmost endeavour 
was made to collect, from aU x)arts of the provinces, 
detailed educational statistics wherefrom to construct 
the groundwork of their operations. It was not the 
design of the Government to establish schools of its 
o^, but to encourage the maintenance of old institu- 
tions, and to stmiulaite the peo^de to extend the bene- 
fits of the existing system. 

The statistical inquiries, thus directed, were pushed 
forwai-d until bearty good-whl. To the majority of 
those concerned in tbe new settlement it was a con- 
genial task. A valuable series of reports was thus 
prepared, and a vast mass of inf ormation was collected. 
The aggregate result was a deplorable picture of the 
state of education hi Dpper India. It was ascertained 
that on an average less than 5 per cent, of the youth 
who are of an age to attend schools obtain any in- 
struction, and that instruction which, they do receive 
is of a very imperfect kmd.”'^ 


OoL'cmwcTit qf ilic AVrlTt-WciJcm 
"rort7icea fo Government of India, A'o- 
vemher IP, ]S.;£., 

In tliD preface to Ue “Memoir on 


Uc StamticE of Iniligenous Educfttion 
Xptiwi the North-Western Prorinef^s of 
the UcDgat Presidency,” to -whidh I act 
indebted for the inforniatioii contiuned 
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To supply tills grievous vrant 3\Ir, Tliomason uoir 
proposed the endoTvment of a school in every con- 
siderable village. The plan which he desired to cany 
out he believed to he in accordance irith the feelings 
of the people and the character of their institutions. 
He suggested that the endowment should he secured 
by small grants of land — that jagheers of from five to 
te]i acres each, jnelding a rental varying from tvnnty 
to forty rupees per annmn, should be granted to the 
Tillage commiuhties for the puipose of maintaining 
theh schoolmasters. But this proposal^ did not meet 
the approliation of the Coiwt of Directors. They 
acknowledged, in the most unqualified manner, “ the 
necessity for giving some poivezdiil inijzulse to elemen- 
tary education in the North-lYestern Provinces.” They 
declared themselves “ prepared to sanction the adoption 
of some more comiweheusive plan of extending and im- 
proving the means of po23ular instnictioii thronghout 
the country;” but they doubted the expediency of 
sanctioning the proposed plan of landed endo-^rments, 

*’ ■ ’ ■ i'‘' - • lages, very apparent “ AESunimp,’' said t]jc 

■ sajE: Agra Government, “bojK from tlic 

niun- L’ommcnceznen-t of tJieir liftJi to tiie end 
bered in 1S4S, 23,20tl,0u0 souls, nad jn of tlieir fourtccntli year to be of an age 
vriueb ^ve^e coaseqnentJy included more liest adapted for receiving instruction, 
tlmn 1,900,000 males of a pchool-gotcg it is ealenJated that, in tbcLcvrcrPro- 
age, 'VTC can trace but gS, 200 as in. the vinccs, tbo per cenrago of sucb boys 
receipt of nuy education ’.rJiatever. lu now rescivjug tiistniction v.irios from 
Prussia nine-tcntbs of tills portion of 32 m Bengal to n little more tlian 5 m 
the population is stated to be under Beliar, la Bombay jt appears to vary 
instruct ion. In Pussia, the most bar* from 7 to 13. Agre, one of tbo 
barous of the European monarcliies, tbo most favoreil districts in these pro* 
proporuon is os one to nine. In India, vinoes, it is only 5} ” 
cion avitli a birge allowance for those *■ Tlie proposal ivas supported by an 
receiving domestic and private cduca* .'irgumLiit of a general kind, worthy of 
tion, it is as one to tu’enty-five. Low, notice “It is the standing reproach 
however, as this proportion is, it is only of the British Government,” ^r^otc Oic 
when considered in conucsiion with the Agra secrclaiy', “tiiat wliilst it con* 
degree of infonnation imported, that it tinuall}- resumes tlic endowments of 
conveys any ide.r of the es^tent of the former sovereigns, it abstains from 
deficiency to be supplied ” But it was making any, oven for tho'c purchases 
not only that the per eentage v as veiy* which it considers most Eudahle. Lhe 
low in comparison with that cxliibltcd present measure will in some degree 
by the educational statistics of Europe, remove this rcpro.ich, and that in a 
but that as compared with tho stale of niniiiter most acceptable to the feelings 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal — the of 1 ho people at largo.” 
darkness of the Upper secmc'd to bo 

2 u 2 
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“It has, no douht,” they T\T^ote, “the adraixtages 
“ aseril3ed to it, and is apparently the most economical 
“ arrajigement for effecting the object proposed. En.' 
“domnents of land are, howeyer, open to obyions 
“ objection. They haye an inherent tendency to assume 
“ the character of permanent and hereditary property, 
“ independent of any reference to the tenure by ryhicli 
“they were originally held. An actual occupant, even 
“ should he xncjye ine£B.cient, would tliihk himself de- 
“ prived of a right if he was removed, and a son would 
“ claim to succeed to his father whether he were com- 
“ petent or not. The evil would he aggravated hy the 
“ extreme difficulty of exercising a vigilant control 
“ over such numerous establishments, and in one or 
“ two generations it might hapj^en that the alienation 
“ of revenue would be of little avail in securing the 
“ education of the people.”^ 

Atoved hy these considerations, the sonndness of 
which is not to be denied, the Comd declared them- 
selves in favor of the expediency of moneyed pay- 
ments. They v’ere ready, they said, to give their at- 
tention to any plan inviting the payment of monthly 
stipends to the village schoolmasters, or a direct expen- 
ditm'e of money in any other manner most lihely to 
secm’c tho great end of the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. “Too thankful for the liberality 
of these concessions to lay any stress on the rejection 
of bis particular scheme,” Mr. Thomason now set 
himself noth earnestness to devise a plan which should 
meet the wishes of the Court. He frequently dis- 
cussed the best mode of accomplislnng tins object "with 
^ the officers of G-overrunent -with whom he came 
into communication iu the conrse of his annual tour. 
And the result of this discussion was a strong convic- 


of Court of Directors, Avmisl 25, 13*17. 
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tiou tliat the system of moneyed payments to village 
schoolmasters mas open to very gi-ave ohjections. He 
proposed^ therefore, that the ordinary village schools 
should remain as hcfore, self-supj^orting rDstitntions ; 
hut that in every tehseldaiTee, or revenue- disti’ict, a 
model school should he estahHshed at the general ex- 
pense, to provide a powerfiil agency for rdsiting all 
the indigenous schools, for fiu’mslung the people and 
the teachers noth advice, assistance, and cncoiunge- 
ment, and for rewarding those schoolmasters who 
may be found the most dcsemdng,”''' To each dis- 
trict was to he attached a Zillah visitor and three Per- 
gimnah visitors — the system heiog one of ’sHitation 
and superintendence — and these officers were to he 
emphatically enjoined ^‘to conduct themselves with the 
greatest comdesy both to the people at lai’ge and to 
the village teachers,” They were carefully to avoid 
anything that might offend the prejudices or be unne- 
cessarily distasteful to the feeling of those with whom 
they have communication. ^^Tlieir duty,” it was 
added, ‘'will he to persuade, encourage, assist, and 
rewai'f], and to that duty they vTll confine them- 
selves.” 

It was calculated that this sclieme, vdien carried out 
in all its completeness, woidd necessitate an expenditure 
of about 20,000d per ammm. A paidial experiment 
was proposed in the first instance j and it was sug- 
gested at the same time that a Visitor-general should 
he selected from among the civil servants of the Com- 
pany to commimicate with the suhordinatc agency, to 
direct and control tlieii’ operations, and secure the 
edicient worldng of the enfii’e scheme. The Court of 
Hirectors sanctioned the aiTaugement ; and a Pesolu- 
tion of the Government of the Horth-TVestern Pio- 

Govcni’ntat of the Kcrtli-TTfsiern Prcvirtces to Government of lnd{a, Apnl 1?, 
1S4S, 
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Tinces, dated t)tli of I'ebmary, 1850, formally inau- 
guratcd tlie plan. 

Tommg now to tlie general statistics of Itdncatioiij 
it wonld appear from tlie most recent statements 
tliat tlicre are in the llfower Provinces of tlie Pengal 
Presidency 30 Government colleges and scliools in 
wliicli English, is tanglit — ^tlmt these schools are con- . 
ducted hy 383 masters, and that the number of pupils 
receiving instiTiction in them is 5465 ; and that among 
these 291 scholai'shi]is, of the annual value of 5000Z. 
in aii, are held up for cmnpetition. In the same part 
of the coxmtry there are 33 Government Yemacular 
schools, with 104 pupils, and 4685 scholars. The entire 
ammal expenditure upon English and Yemacnlar 
schools in Lower Bengal is about 38,000h* 

In the North- Western Provinces there are 7 colleges 
and schools, supported liy Government, in which. Eng- 
lish is taught. In these there are 112 masters, 1583 
pupils, and 233 scholarships, of tho value of about 
2300?. Besides these are 8 model schools, of the 
origin and intent of which I have spoken. The total 
espenditiue in the N orth-W estem Provinces amounts 
to 13,350?. 

It appears horn the same othcial record that, under 
the kladras Presidency, there is only one school in 
which English is taught — the hladras University High 
School — with 13 masters and 180 pupils. The niunbor 
of Y ernacular schools seems to he uncertain. The gross 
expenditure is 4360?. Education is hi a more depressed 
coudition in Madras than in any other part of the 
Company's territories. 

Erom Bombay the reports are more encomnging. It 


* In tbe last lieport of Public In- 
Etniction in LoTfcr Bennal (ISGS), pre- 
pared since tliG^e statistics ircie made 
ont, it is stated that, “dniiD-r the past 
year C1852), there were in the Govern- 
ment insfitufions of BeneaJ, including 


the Vernacular schools, upwo.tds ot 
n,t)oo pupils, of whom ing were 
Christians, 791 Mohomedana, 189 Arri- 
canese, TlnigG, Ehaugujpore Hill hoys, 
and Coles— and the rest Hindoos.'" 
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appears ^ tliat there arc 14 GoTenrment coheres and 
schools in irhich English is taught, with 62 masters 
and 2066 scholars, amongst whom S4 scholarships of 
the aggregate annual value of 5SSh are divided. 
Besides these there are 233 Vcrnacidai' schools, with 
the same uumher of masters and 11,394 students. 
The total expenditure, on account of education in this 
Presidency, is 15,000h 

It woidd appear' from these siatements that the 
annual expenditure on account of edueation in the 
three Presidencies is about 10,0001 The IVIadras returns 
being imperfect, the actual number of pupils under in- 
struction in the Government schools cannot be given. 
iPerhaps it may be estimated at about 30,000. 

The number of scholars in the Government schools 
has, with a few exceptions, steadily increased. Tims, 
ill tbe Hindoo College of Calcutta, in 1833, there were 
318 pupils; the last returns (1861) exhibit a total of 
471. In the medical college of Calcutta the advance 
has been rapid and striking. In 1835 there were G7 
students on the books ; the last retiums show that the 
number had risen to 228. In the Dacca College the 
number has risen from 144, in 1835, to 3S3 in IS51. 
In the jMidnapore School the number was 45 in 1836, 
and 125 in 1851. In the Chitagoug School there has 
been an advance from 61 in 1837, to 125 in 1S51. In 
Sylbet, from 62, in IS43, to 114 in 1851. These cases 
arc all taken from the returns of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal.^'' There are no comparative tables to the 
same extent in the reports b’om other parts of the 
eoimti’y. The last Bombay reports give the rctui'ns of 
Yeriiacular education for the last two years, from which 
it would appear that in 1S51 there were 16,965 2 ?U 2 )ils, 
and in 1S52, 11,088, I can only gather the progress 
in the iN’orth-Western Provinces from scattered frag- 
ments in the different detailed rcpoils. Thus, from 


* In ttelast Eeport of the Comiaittcc of Public lastmction. 
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Saiigoi’, it Is reported tliat “tlie applications for ad- 
mittance to tlie EngUsli clg-as iiad exceeded in nunil3er 
tliose of any previous year, and tlie desire foi' EngHsii 
Imovrledge mas evidently on tlie increasej mldlst tlie in- 
stitiition generally appeared to lie appreciated by tbe 
inhabitants of Sangor, and was resorted to-by the elhl- 
dren of ail classes/' 3?Tom Jubbidpore it is reported 
tliat “ the constitnencm of tbe school had increased 

c> 

during the past year hy 94,- pupils, a result 'which the 
head master attributed to the increased favor with 
which the institution was regarded hv the i nh ahitants 
of Saugor and its vicinity/’ hroin the Dellii College 
it is reported, that in 1848 the number of pupils in 
the Dnghsh departments wa^s 218 ; and in the follow- 
ing year 234. Prom the last report of the hladras 
IJniTersity, it would apjiear that the number of fuipils 
had risen in the last year to 180 from 173, the immber 
in the preceding year. 

It is clearly beyond the scope of a mere chapter on 
native lEdncation to treat in detail of the different 
institutions established and s'upportcd hy the East 
India Company. Bnt there are two or three, of on 
exceptional and so interesting a character, that I m'ust 
de\"ote a few pages to them before the chapter is 
brought to a close. I think that the foundation of 
the Medical College of Cidcutta is one of the greatest 
facts in the recent history of Indian Administration. 
Half a century ago, a project for the establishment of 
an institution, intended to com^ey to the natives of 
India instruction in Emopean medical and surgical 
scieuce, would have heen scouted as the chimera of a 
madman. Even a quarter of a century ago, when Lord 
"Wilhani Beiitiuck first arrived in India, men of sound 
judgment aud long experience shook then heads and 
said that the natives of India, to whom the touch of a 
corpse is the deadliest contamination, eould never be 
brought to face the science of anatomy as Eiaropean 
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students face it in the dissecting-i'oom. Ent the expei-i- 
ment, uuder Ms auspices, was tiicd. It was tried and 
it succeeded. The MeMcal College of Calcutta was 
fbimded; and Hindoos of the highest caste leaint then: 
lessons in anatomy, not h.*oni models of wax ol- wood, 
hut Mom the hiininn subject. The beginning was small ; 
but the progressiye advancement was striking. In 
1837 — the fii'st year, of which a record was kept^ — 
sixty boclies u’ere dissected before the students. In 
the nest yeai’ the number was precisely doubled. In 
1811 it had risen to 7ipwards of oOD. Tiro college was 
highly popular. There was evidentiy a .strong desii’e 
on the part of the native youths for medical and sur- 
gical knowledge, and their prejudices gave way beneath 
it. But a greater Metory, even than that v'hich was 
to he seen in the flissecting-room, was now soon about 
to he acMeved. Hi 18-11, that hberal and enlightened 
native gentleman, Hwarkanath Tagore, offered to take 
to England and to educate at Ms own expense twro 
students of the IMedical College. 

The proposal wns communicated to Hr. Mount, the 
secretary of the college — a gentleman of a large and 
liberal mind, to whose energy and intelligence the 
cause of Hative Education is gi’oatly indebted. Hi the 
assembled school he made the annoimcenient, pointed 
out the advantages the proposal offered, and asked 
ivhether any were inclioed to profit hy the liberality 
of their distinguished co luitiyman. On this, tlu*ee 
native stxidents volunteered imconditionally to ci'oss 
the black nater. They were aU, wnih a fouiHi fellow- 
student, enabled to proceed to England, and in our 
English colleges, competing with the best scientific 
scholarship of the lEest, they earned gi'eat disthiction 
and ciu-ried off liigh rewards. 

* Dr. Good 6ve, one Ol' the professors enabled licm to t.iko .'i giirlh. 

of the roltege, oilhred to take a tliiril “ Tiio four jiupiJs 'rjio actiompinicd iIjo 
pupil at Ins ovi n expense, and r.iisoil Qa professor, aoil started in the steamer 
additional Euiti, by private subfcriptioii, Ecntmck ou the rili of Ward j, n'ere 
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Of an. equally ^^^I'aciicalj but of a different Idnd, is 
tlie 'Eugmeering College of PvOorklicGj in the ISTortli- 
Westem Provinces. It was suggested hy the xuogi’css 
of the great x>nhlic works in the Poab, of which I haTe 
spoken in detail. Its ohject is to afford a good educa- 
tion in practical science lioth to Europeans and natives 
— ^to train up a new race of public servants^ by whose 
aid these great works may he successhiUy prosecuted 
to their completion. Por many years past there has 
existed a large demand for skill in every branch of 
pn'actical engineering. Efforts wnre made dor some 
time to find the means of special scientific training in 
esasting institutions, hut they were fomrd to he inade- 
quate to such a purpose ; and on the 35th of jSiovem- 
ber, 1847, Mr. Thomason published a “Prospectus of a 
College for Civil Engineering,” which is now established 
at Eoorldiee, and on the first day of the following 
year the first i)U]3ils were formally enrolled. By the 
middle of 1848 the estahlashment was completed, the 
buildings erected, and the classes opened. 

,An institution of tbis kind is calculated to be of im- 
mense advantage, both to the Govermnent and the 
people. It is estimated that the expenditure on x^uhiio 
works, in the bTorlh-lYestcm Provinces, mcludmg 
those the cost of which is defrayed from the road 

Bholonfith Bose, a piipS of Xutd Auck' arfcifiecrsj and laborers must be em- 
laud's school at BairaekpoxD, 'n’lio xfaa j»lojed in the aisburseineut, Wliaiever 
‘BupX'Oitod ut the medical college 'by bis ■a'lU increase the sciencej skiU, and eba- 
Iwdsbip fur fire years, and was enn- racter of these agents, ■will cause a 
sideted by the late hlr. GrtfBtb, the material savirig in the cxfienditure. 
most ■promisirig botanical pupil in the Wlmtevor tends to multiply tbo ntiiu- 
Bcbool — Gopaul Chyider Seal— Uwor- her of woli'gnalified agents will facili- 
kanath Bose, a uatlvo Christ 3 ai 5 , edu- tate the opcuationE and cheapen the 
catodiutho Gtnorrl Asstmhly’slnsti- supply. It cannot he an unthrifty 
tution, and emplojcd for some time as . i- i p’l : . 7 ': ‘ " i ■ ■ 

assistautin the Museum — together with .1 ■ ' -i ' - ' ' ■ 1 ■ . '■i--- 
Si^iTice Comar Chuckerhutty, aBrah- • ■ ■ , _ i . 

turn, native of Comillah, a junior - ■ ■ . ■ . '1 '■ 1 ■ . . ■ ■ - 

pupil, and a ind of much spirit and :■ 1 . r . 

piomisD." — (jlfepert oj" the J^Tcdtcfzi CoU whidi may make them intelhgeiii and 
%f 1844.} trustworthy servants of the State.”— 

‘ The problero, then, for tlio Go- f^Jlfpori or! Tioorkhee CoHeys, prirdci 5y 
vernment to^ solve is, how they can order qf Government of I^orin-'W^estcm 
■most c-cononiically manage this large Trovinces in 1851, 1 
tacpenditriTe, iMany civil engineerfl, 
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and feny funds, is not less tlian 580, 000^. It is of the 
fii'st im^Dortance to secure an efficient and economical 
agency for the execution of these rrorhs. In no vraj 
can this great end he so "n'eU secured as hy raising a 
class of engineers on the spot iinder the eyes of British 
officers, A great impulse Trill thus be given to Native 
Education, Perr things are so much rranted as honor- 
able professions attmetivo to the youth of the country; 
nor are the only advantages those rrhich immediately 
occur to the employers and the employed. "It is 
evidently impossible,” to use the mords of the official 
exposition of the scheme, "that an agency, such as it 
is designed to connect trith Boorkhee College, should 
be brought into exorcise in the midst of the dense 
popffiation of the Northern Boah, without materially 
improving the social condition of the inhabitants. The 
cortain discoveries of modern science v’ould he substi- 
tuted for the crude and mistaken notions which novr 
pre'vuil on all subjects connected udth natural philo- 
sophy. The people wotdd have daily before their eyes 
some of the greatest achievements of scientific skill, 
and they TFould ho taught the steps by which that slffil 
is acguh’ed, and the me-ans hy which it is brought into 
operation. A. stimulus will he given to the native 
mind, which cannot fail to he MgMy beneficial. This 
is in itself* an object worthy of the aim of a great Go- 
veiTunent. Tt is a purpose for which the State has 
appropriated large sums of money in all paifs of the 
coimtry,”’^* 

Of one other institution 1 must briefly speak. It is 
oue of peculiar interest. When Sleeman and his asso- 
ciates had stricken down Thuggee, it seemed to them 
that it would he a great thing, and, as it were, set the 
crown u^mn their work, if a school were to he esta- 

* jR^peri on Tl(!C'r7,hcc CoUcffC, prinfsd by order oj" Govermezott ^iVbrfA- Ww/ern 
Provinces in 1E5I- 
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blisliedj not only for tlie education of tlie cMldrcn of these 
convicted imuderers, but also for the instruction of 
such of the criminals themseires as had been induced 
to become approvers. With this object^ a school of 
industry vras established at Juhbulpore. I believe that 
the idea first took shape in the mind of Lientenont 
Brown, and that he was the originator of the institu- 
tion. It had, like other great works, a small heghi- 
ning ; but it has now become an important establish- 
ment, viewed with regard both to its material and 
moral results. Within a factory, enclosing a space of 
850 feet by 2215, are to be seen continnally at work, black- 
smiths, dyers, spmners, tape-makers, chintz-printers, 
carpenters, carpet -molmrs, tent-makers, and other 
artisans. ‘‘None of them knew any trade but that of 
robbery and murder when the school was established 
in 1837.^’ “ All now W'ork with the greatest cheer- 
fulness, and even rivahy ; manufactures of great variety 
and excellent quality are produced in abundance, . . 

The whole exhibits a scene of industrious actmty 
which is highly refreshing, and cannot but exercise 
a most beneficial inllnence on its inhabitants.” f 1 ) 0 x 1110 ' 
a part of the day the children are instructed in read- 
ing and 'svritnig, and instead of becoming habitnated 
to murder from theh boyhood, there is every lilcelihood 
of their growhig up to be not only peaceful and well- 
conducted men, but skiUed artisans, able to gain a 
livelihood for themselves, far in advance of that which 
is procured by the common labor of the country. $ 

I am writing of the admirdstratiYe efforts of the 
Company and theh servants ; and in this chapter it 
only comes within my original design to give some 
account of the educational system and institutions of 


* G'hncl Skeman to GovcrnnicTit, Juh/ 
23,1640. JfX Itcconis. 

t Police Pcpori of J/r, Mackof 


^ Sec for sotne further information 
relative to these schools, Append^ G. 
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tlie Government. B\it I cannot re&ain from turning; 
aside in this place to hestoTV a fern words on the great and 
successful exertions of private bodies to diffuse, princi- 
pally through missionary agency, the light of know- 
ledge among the people. It- wonld he pleasant to wiite 
in detail of what has been done by different religions 
communities to disseminate European learning in the 
large towns, and to promote Yemacnlar Education in 
outlying districts, but I cannot do more than ilLnstrate 
and exemplify the good that has been done by the 
private efforts of those Christian men. It is not* diffi- 
cult to select an illustrative example from among the 
many Protestant communities wffio are now eamcstly 
and diligently lahoring in the great cause of Native Edu- 
cation; there is, x^erhaps, not one tliat would not cheer- 
fully acknowledge that the foremost place amongst these 
educational benefactors of India is due to Alexander 
Puff and his associates — to that little party of Presby- 
terian ministers who now for more than twenty year's 
Imve been toiling for the i)eox)le of India ndtli snch 
unwearying zeal, and with such wonderful success. 

It was in the month of May, 1880, that Alexander 
Puff, a minister of the Chui’ch of Scotland, anived at 
Oalentta. He was then a very yoimg man, but bis 
wisdom was far in advance of bis years. Never was 
pui'er zeal — ^never sturdier ema'gy’- devoted to a liigli and 
holy caUing. He went out to India charged hy the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland witli 
the duty of establisliing an educational institution for 
the pm’jiosc of eonfen-ing on native youths all the ad- 
vantages of sound and comprehensive Emopean Edu- 
cation — an education, indeed, of the liighest order, 
in inseparable conjunction with the prmciidcs of 
the Christian faith.” It was a gi’cat experiment — a 
few years before it would have been a dangerous one. 
But Puff never so regarded it. He began Ms work; 
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and lie- ivaited. He opened Ms school ivitli seven 
pupils ; and ere long he had 1200. There was never 
any reservation on Ihe part of Huff and his associates. -' 
It wa-s openly and nneq^uivocally avowed that the Holy 
Scriptnces were taught in the schools. But t he native 
children came fre ely to the Christian mstitntiQn^nd 
regarded HhHr Christian t eacher s with affection, f 
Therffare ml3sionai*y schools^cattered over all parts of 
India, and freely the children come to he taught, hut 
there is not one wliich, either for the magnitude or for 
the success of the experiment, can he compared with 
those presided over by Huff and his associates. Bombay 
and Madras share worthily in these honors ; and the 
educational acMevements of their Scotch divines de- 
serve to he held in lasting remembrance. 

There are some, perhaps, who, reading this, may 
feel disposed to ask, why cannot the Government do 
likewise — ^why, if the natives of India ffock to the 
Bihle-schools, is the Bihle so rigorously excluded from 
the Gnvermnent institutions ? My individual opinion 
is, that the Bihle might he safely and profitably ad- 
mitted into the Government school-rooms, Hke any 
other class-hook. But there are very many able and 
right-minded men who think differently on this most 
important subject, and there are some who say that it 
would he imworthy of our Government to submit to 
such a compromise, and that the Gospel ought not to 
he taught hke algebra in the schools. I know that 
there is a vast difference between the use of the Bihle- 
in a privato school and in one under the immediate 
superintendence of the servants of the Government, 
and that what in one case wonld he regarded with in- 

* The Eev. W. S. Mact ay, T. Smith, these histitutionsj and for many oilier 
Ewart, and hlhcdoiiald — who died at his matters of the deepest interest, sea Dr. 
post — all men of great piety and intel- Duff’s interesting and eloquent work, 
hgeiieo. ^ “ India and India ^Missions.” 

■f Eor further information regarding 
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diffeTeiice;, in. tlie other ndglit create irritation and 
alarm in the nattre mind. I shall touch hriefir on the 
general subject of Goyemmeiit interference in the nent 
cha2iter. IBut it is not the object of this work to deal 
“with controTersial matters^ oi’ to attempt to settle Tcxed 
q^ucstions of so delicate a cbaracter as this. 

It uill haye heen gathered from this rapid sketch 
of ISTatiye Education^ especially as it has progressed 
imder the Bengal Presidency^ that public instmetion 
is as yet only in its infancy. I cannot doubh how- 
eyer, that yerv much has already i^een done by means 
of this great regeneratiye agent to advance the pro- 
gress of chdlisation among the people. It is true 
that TThen the entire number of pupils imdcr educa- 
tion in the GorermneDt schools is compared ndtli 
the popnlaiion of the British provinces, it ivill be 
seen that our educational schemes are making vei’y 
little direct impression upon the minds of the great 
mass of the people. But this is very fai’ from the view 
which any reasonable man Trould take of this grcai; 
question. IPe Cim only hope to work upon tlic uidn- 
structed many through the agency of the inslrucicd 
few."^ We must trust, as it were, to the conlrigion of 
education. It is hard to say how many arc ircetly 
benefited hy the blessings conferred directly upon ore 
pnpil educated at the 2>riblic eypense. There h‘ a re- 
productiveness in knowledge — a niffasiycness in trm 
—-which renders it impossihlefor ns to oalcufalotl-e^ 
suits of such instruction as is heing coni erred - 


^ Colonel Sykes, in a very 
paper on the “ Statistics of Gorernin^rt 
Eilucatton,'’ published in iS45, rire? s. 
table eliowing “ Tlie cmploymcat rf 
students tchD have left the GcTertnz^ 
schools und coIJefjes (in Eurui) nr. t^- 
1839-40;’’ from irhich it tktt 

the largest numlierj creep: cn- 


"frj IIk- 
iT'.rA to u-i/'h 

.S'' S' t'* : 
?,rjd C, 
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people of India 'hj tlie GoYernmeiit and the Missionary 
schools.’^ 


Since the puiilication of tie firat 
ctbtion of thjs -ffork, it has been stated 
in rarhamcnt by hfr. hfacaulay, that 
during the time of his connesion. iirith 
the Indian GoTernment, ‘'every im- 
port ant measuit; 'rthich ^'laa adopted — 
every measure of which History ivili 
hereafter mate mention, was taken 
without any authority whatever from 
home.” “I believe,” he addeci, '‘that 
every oue of those measures or acts was 
regwded witii disapprobation at home 
That WOE most eminentiythe ca.se with, 
respect to that great reform, which was 
ruade in IS35 by lord William Ben- 
tindc, on the subject of Hative Educa- 
tion,” On Bucli a question it need not 
be said that htr. Macaulay is a great 
authority. But broad assertions of this 
hind seldom CDuvey the exact truth. 
It is impossible to read such passag-es 
as that given from the Court’s letter of 
Eeh, 18, 1829, at page 594, (uiU, with- 
cnit perceiving that the views of tba 
Home Govcniment were substantially 
identical with tboso of liord William 
Ecntinck, and that the Company had 
been long recommending the extension 
of European Education. But tlie home 
authorities thought that they perceived, 
at the time to whieh Mr. Macaulay 
refers, a tendency to run into extremes, 
and were fearful lest the Bentinck-aml- 
Macjiiilay system should become too 
excduavoly English in its character. 
The importance of Yernac-ular Educa- 
tion at one time Bccmed likely to be 
overlooked — and it may he doubted 


whether even now it is sufBciently re- 
tognised, 

I should be glad to sec a little more 
attention given to Vernacular Educa- 
tion, and the Honnal School principle 
well carried out. It appears, from an 
admirable Minute on Native Iklucation, 
drawn up by Mr. Willoughby shortly 
before leaving Bombay, that in the prin- 
cipal institutions there the Vernacular 

.. , 1 ,. 

m _ ■ - ■! . I i ■ 

• • - ■ - * ' I , >■ 

•; , ; - . . .. .. : 

subject of Vemacularedncation.Iwould 
now inquire why, ivhen a boy is ad- 


stand, has been eucceesfuHy introduced 
info the plan of education pursued in 
the Hindoo College at Calcutta. By 
compelling the student to give his un- 
divided attention to the new language, 
there must be a great risk of his losing 
the knowledge, at the best but super- 
ficial, he had previously acquired of his 
own language. I see no reason for this, 
but, on the contrary, think the study of 
both languages, be'lng proceeded with 
pari passu, would in sQvcra.1 respects he 
exceedingly advantageous to the stu- 
dent, Indeed, I am happy to observe 
that the system of combined instruction 
has recently been introduced here, 
though not to the extent which appears 
to tnc advisahle,” 
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CHAPTEK II. 

The Pest and the Present — 'The First Indiaii Chaplains — Kise and PrO^ss of 
the Church Establishment — Charles Grant — The Oiarter of 1S13 — the First 
Indian pjshop — Increase of the CiiurclJ EstahJishmeut — Missionarx EForts — 
Progress of Chnstinnity. 

Op all tlie great eontroyersiai questions, ivMcli have 
arisen out of British connexioiL with the East, not one 
lias been discussed with so much earnestness and so 
ninch acrimony as that wMch relates to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into India. Happily the con- 
troTersy is now at an end, and the acrimony has died 
with it. It is weU, always, that we should he tolerant 
of explode cl errors, and remember that the demon- 
strated of the present may not hare been the demon- 
strable of the past. There is no subject on which I 
entertain a stronger opinion than tliis — none, perhaps, 
on w^hich I hawe thought and irritten so much. But 
I do not know wiiat I might have thought or UTitten 
if I had lived m India half a century ago. Many very 
good and able men have advocated a system of non- 
interference, under a rooted conviction that any at- 
tempt to convert the natives of Lidia to the Christian 
faith would be atteude^d with the most calamitous re- 
sults. After-events have showm the gi’oundlessness of 
thoir alarms ; but candor admits tiiat there may have 
been reason, half a centmy ago, in W'bat now appears 
um’casonable and absui’d. 

In the reign of lYilliam and hlaiw the conversion of 
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tlie Gentoos was dt^creed in Lettexs Patent from tlie 
Crown. Xlie Gliartei* granted to the second East India 
Company in 1698 contained a clause, enacting that 
the said Company should constantly maintain “ one 
minister in eyeiy’' garrison and superior factory,” that 
they should in such garrison or factories provide or 
set apart a decent and convenient place for divine ser- 
vice only;” and furthermore, that “ all snch mimsters 
as shall he sent to reside in India shall he obliged to 
learn, within one year after their arrival, the Portu- 
guese language, and shah apply themselves to learn the 
native language of the country where they shah reside, 
the better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos, that 
shall he the servants or slaves of the said Company, 
or of their agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

Though the Company antecedently to this period 
may never have cherished the great idea of the con- 
version of the Gentoos, by the agency of their own 
chaplains, they had not from the very iirst been un- 
mindful of the spiritual interests of then’ own people. 
Some at least of then early ships took out chaplains, 
and it had been the custom for all to receive a sort of 
ecclesiastical benediction before braving the perds of 
the deep. A farewell sermon was preached on board 
by some learned divine, often in the presence of the 
governor and committees of the CompanyA The prin- 


* fin. Anderson, in hie Tery valusble 

■'History oftheCoIoniulCImrcli,” quotes 

Job a 
was 

^ ^ was 

CGuv'GrcO. on board Ihe 
and is dedicated to Sir Tiiomas Smith, 
Governor of t);Q CotHpany, and his col- 
lenguea. It appears lliat Dr. Wood haQ 
fevcral times before preached to fhe 
crews of vessels Gbout to depart for 
Indio. Apasgoge in the epistle dedi- 
catory, quoted by Mr. Anderson, leaves 
!i very favorable iisprcEsion on the 
tafnd of the general character of the 
Cittnagere oE the Company, •' I uinst 


needs set do'wn,” says the old divine, 
“that as God liatb greatly encreasod 
your store, so ye have not been back- 
tv and to impart rouch and more than 
any societie (that evor 1 could heareof) 
to the Euppl}' of the wants of bis poore 
members; your daily- reliefe of poors 
ministeTS of the Go^poU; yowr diantis 
to prisoners, to widowes, to nrpJjanj, 
and to all well-minded pooro peopio 
that you finde to aland in <ff 

yourbelpe, cannot but plead for you in 
the ey'es of God and all good men. Gob 
on therefore (m God’s name) in ymar 
noble designs, and reat yc etill upon hie 
blessing, -who (I doubt not) hath many 
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cipal part, indeed, of tlie Company’s establisliments 
were on l)oard the sMp.s, and it would seem that tlie 
factors askore relied mainly on the vessels both for 
spiritual and eor]3oreal consolation. The singeons and 
cha^jlains were not, it would appear, attached to the 
factories, hiit were part of the staff of the generals and 
captains who came out in the Com 2 :)any’s ships. But 
there were godly men at that time among the factors 
who longed for something more than this. Old Joseph 
Salhahk, w'hose letters I have quoted in the early part 
of this worh, wi’ote -ui’gently to the Company for 
sealous and able divines to teach the heathens, and 
counteract the subtle influenee of the Jesuits. “ Pray 
censm’e it not as a part of boldness in me/’ he said, 
^rto advertise yon of one matter, which may seem to 
he much fitter to Im spoken of or written hy another 
man than myseff, even of yom' preachers and ministers, 
that yon send hither to reside amongst us, and to 
break unto us the blessed manna of the Heaveifiy 
Gospel— very convenient it udll be for you to provide 
such as are not only sufficient and sohd divines, that 
may he able to encounter with the arch-enemies of our 
religion, if occasion should so requhe, those main sup- 
porters of the hierarchy of the Church of Home, I 
mean the Jesuits, or rathe]’ (as I may truly term them) 
J ehusites, whereof some are mingled here in several 
places in the King’s dominions amongst us — hut also 
godly, zealous, and devout, persons, such as may, hy 
their piety and pm% of life .give good example to 
those with wliom they live, whereby they ndll no less 
instruct and feed their little dock committed imlo 


rnoro in store for you: and ■ioloBjT as 
vou consdonalily eeek to liDuonr iis 
name among the heathen, and (under 
lum) to adranco the state av herein ye 
Uve. aiill (no douht) atTnord jou immy 
comfortaUc assurances of Ins love and 
favour, botli to your bodies and bouIcs 


here in tins Iifr, nod cron-ne rnn Yith 
ctemiiil gdoTievitti inniseU m the idc to 
rntue." Mr rnpidand, vlin aftmvards 
did good service to t'ae inlereEts of 
Ciiri'-tianlty m the West Ind'M, 
ai chaplain in the 
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tliem, no less by the sincerily of the doctrine they 
teach them.”* 

The earliest mention of a Company's chaplain that 
I haye been able to find is in a letter dated Ajmere, 
April 27, 1616. It is wiltten by Sir Thomas Hoe to 

Mr, Lesche, chaplain at Snrat.” There rras about this 
same time at Sm^at a Mr. Copeland, chaplain on board 
the 'B.oyol James ^ whose name subsequently became 
associated ulth the early history of the M^est Indian 
Chinch. t A cmions letter, dated “ Swally, 3'Iarch 4, 
1617,” relating to the eonyersion of a Alognl Atheist, 
is among the early records of the Company. On the 
first establishment of our factory at Madras, it would 
seem that in the absence of a Protestant ministry the 
settlers were fain to ayail themselyes of the eccle- 
siastical assistance of a Capuchin Mar, who paid the 
penalty of his toleration by endming imprisonment for 
five years in the dungeons of the Inquisition at Goa4 
In 1655, a Protestant chaplain was ministering in Port 
St. Greorge.§ In 1667, Mi\ Walter Hooke, and in 


* Jo$e.pli Sdlbank io the O'^pany, 
Agra, ^uvctrther 22, 1617. India House 
accords . — Tiiere 5s some obscurity in 
this passage as tliere olleu is in tiie 
phraseology of these old factors. Wlie* 
ther the ivritor meant to say that the 
matter whereof he advertieeil the Com- 
pany was “even your preachers .arid 
ministers that (whora) you send hither 
(or are in the hahit of sending hither) 
to reside amongst us” — or even your 
preachers and ministers that you 
(should) send (some) hither to reside 
amongst us” — is not very apparent He 
may either have meant that the Com- 
pany shcmld scud ministers, as there 
were none then among them; or that 
they should send better ones than those 
appointed before. 

f Anderson’s History of the Colonial 
Church. 

X See Orme'B “ Ilistorical Frag- 
ments." The hiatorian state-s that in 
1C 61 the Presidency of Surat blamed 
the_ Madras agency for persisting in 
giving protection to two or three Ca- 


puchin friars, although one of them had 
suffered an imprisonment of five years 
in the Inquisition at Goa, for accom- 
modating his ministry to the conveni- 
ence of the settlement. 

§ There may have been one before 
Mm, but this is the earliest mention of 
a Mndr.'is chaplain that I have been 
able to find. The pa-'sage in which it 
is contained is curious on other ac- 
couulB. It is part of a report of acon- 
sultatioo held at Metchlupatam (M.a- 
snlftpatam) December 4, 1655. “ Next 

was had into consideration what pro- 
portion of means was thought needful 
to be .allowed to sucli of the Company’s 
servants as arc to reside at Mndras- 
patam and Metcldapatnm, and the 
subordinate factories, for their neces- 
sary expenses, charges, garrison, &c., 
excepted, it was agreed tliat 30 old 
pagodas 'should be allowed to Mr. 
Edward Winter to uphold the Com- 
pany’s houses at Metchlapatam, Ve- 
raahoeroon, PettepoUee, Daleepadee, 
and CO new pagodas for the president 
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1668, William Thomson, Tinre elected chaplains 
for that settlement.^ Bnt it was not until 1680 that 
the first stone of the first English chm-cli in India was 
laid at Madras hy Streynsham Master, chief of the fac- 
tory, who carried on the pious work at his own chai-ge, 
and neyer halted, till he had brought it to an end. 

At tlie beginning of the eighteenth century this 
church was fim shed, Au’nished, and, to a certain esdent, 
endowed. Two ministers were attached to it, each on 
a salary of 100/. a year. Prayers were read in it twice 
a day. On Sundays, the whole settlement, headed by 
the President, proceeded thither in gi'eat state, thi’ongh 
a street of soldiers, and rererently joined in the 
service, according to the forms of the Anglican 
Church, t 

In 1716, an English Protestant chni’ch ^vas erected 
in Galcatfa, and two years later one was completed at 
Bombay. Ei'om that time there was necessarily more 


nnd two factor?, the mitiister and his 
toi/e, and cliirurgeon, at Fort St. 
GcGrce .”. — Hfnese liecerds. iJ/S.] 
* From a list of ‘‘ Cliaplaics in India 
prior to the union of the two Com- 
pauit's,” given by Sir. Anderson in his 
“ History of the Colonial Church,” as 
obtained by him at the India House. 
Idr. Boohe’t is the first name on the 
list, but it is certain that there were 
chaplains before him. I find n-ention 
of a Sir. Thomson and his ujfc at 
Madras in the year 1655. “It was 
propounded tonehiiig hir. ThomsoD .and 
his wife, that if they c.annot find this 
year cooTcnieut passigo for therr owti 
country, and if they remain at Fort St. 
George, they shall have diet at the 
Company’-^ tahlc — but Mr. Tbomson 
himself is to be referred to the Com- 
pany’s pleasure what sniarj ho shail 
have for his pains.” X helieve this to 
be the same Mr. Thomson .is is referred 
to in the test, and that he and hirs. 
Thomson .arc the “minister and liis 
wife” alluded to in the preceding note. 

f See a curious account by Charles 
Jjcckyer, who visited Madras about 
the year I ~03 ; “ Tlic church ia n l.irge 


pile of arched buiiding, adorned with 
curious can’cd work, a stately altar, 
organs, a white copper candlestick, 
very large irindowe, Ac., which render 
it inferior to the churclics of Xxondon 
in nothing but beds — there being one 
only to mind sinners of devotion, tlio’ 
I’ve he.'ird a contribution for a set was 
fottncrly remitted the Cnmp.any. .... 
Pr.ryers .are road twice a day j but on 
Sundays religious worship is most 
strictly obsen cd. Betwiit eght and 
nine, the heH tells us the hour of de- 
votion draws near; a nliole company 
nf aboro 200 soldiers is dr . two out 
from the inner fort to the cliuich-door, 
for .a guard to the paEsing President. 
Tadics throng to theirpews, and gentle- 
men take a serious walk in the 3 .ard. if 
not too hot. On tlio Governor’E ap- 
proach, tlic organs strike up and con- 
tinue a welcome till he is seated; when 
the minister discJiargcs the duty of his 
fanctiou, according to the forms ap- 
pointed hj' our prudent ancestorf for 
the Church of England.” — [xln Account 
of the Trade in India, or., ic,,ly Ohaflc’i 
jAicht/fT, 1711.3 
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outward recognition of the duties of religion, but, 
save in such exceptional cases as it is to be hoped vrill 
ever be presented by communities of Christ! an men, 
ho^^^ever limited their numbers, there was little genuine 
piety and little morality of life. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the century, the Company's ecclesiastical 
establishment, like their civil and military services, con- 
tinned to grow in numerical strength; and even then 
there were earnest -minded men at home, as Dean Pri- 
deairt and others, who were eager to see that church- 
estabhshment placed under episcopal superintendence, 
and who woidd have sent out bishops and archdeacons, 
even an archbishop, to take spiritual command of the 
small bodies of Cliristians who were then located in the 
settlements of India. Perhaps such superintendence 
might have had an improving effect upon the lives of 
the Company's chaplains. It would seem that, at the 
close of the last century, they were a money-maldng 
race of men. There is a curious entry in the Journal 
of Mr. Kiemauder, the old Danish missionary, running 
in these words : " The Puev* Mr. Blanshai’d is preparing 
to go to England upon an American ship in about a 
fortnight, worth five lakhs (of rupees). Mr. Owen two 
and a half laldis. Mr. Johnson three and a half 
lakhs,’'"^ This was at the commencement of 1797. 
Tlie first liad been twent}’'-three yeurs attached to the 
Indian ministry ; the second, ten years ; and the third, 
thirteen years. An average annual saving, if Miemander 
is to he trusted, of 2500^. I It is needless to say that 
these fortunes could not have been realised out of the 
Company's allowances, even with the addition of the 
ministerial fees, wMch in India are liberally bestowed. f 
These chni’climen must have devoted themselves to 


* See Kiernauder’a Journal, m the 
Caicutta Jteviev7, 

f In those days there may have 


been no lack of burials — hut Christian 
mavdngcs Bad hapJisme uere feir. 
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somothiiig more lucrative tlian tlie cure of souls and 
the burial of tlie dead. VVliai it was may be readily 

i. V 

Conjectured. 

But witb. the new centuiy caine a new race of men 
to preside over the English Oliuroh in Bengal. In 
the rooms of a Eellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
a Httle group of yoimg men might have been seen as- 
sembled when the studies of tlie day were at an end. 
They went thither to hear such tmths as flid not fall 
very readily from the bps of them ordinary preceptors; 
and what they then learnt was seldom forgotten. It 
seemed to he the peculiar privilege of Charles Simeon 
to p>repare young men of lai'ge intellectual capacity 
and sti’ong religious comuctions for the active work of 
the Anglo-Indian ministry. It was, happily, too, in 
Ills power to do more than teach. Held in the 
highest esteem and venei-ation by such men as Homy 
Thornton and Charles G-rant, he had little difficulty in 
furthering the views of bis ffisciples, and Indian chap- 
laincies were readily procurahle from Directors of the 
Company, who, not unrnindful of the responsibilities 
of ecclesiastical patronage, joyfully availed themselves 
of every such ocecsion of tuiTiing theii’ opportumties 
to profitable account. IVEat Halle and Ei’anke, years 
before, had been to the Danish mission, Cambridge 
and Simeon became to the English Protestant Chm’ch. 
David Brown, Claudins Buchanan, Henry Martyn, 
Daniel Corrie, and Thomas Thomason, were all of 
them chaplains on the Company’s establishment m 
Bengal. They obeyed the orders of a Governor- 
General, and received every month from the puhfrc 
treasury a heavy bag of rupees. They were not 
sionaiies, but the missionary spirit was ^strong within 
them, Lmd in one, at least, it glowed vith as burning 
and as chaste a zeal as in the breast of a Xavier or a 
Zlegenbalg. They were all of them single-liearted. 
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pure-minded men ; men, too, of more tliau common 
inteRectual capacity, and of indu.stiy irliicli shrunk 
from no acnumidatioii of labor in a cause so dear to 
their hearts. Of this little hand of Christian athletes 
tiiaiud Bronn iraa the father and the chiei'. One after 
one, as the yomager men followed him to the scene of 
his ministrations, he opened his doors to receive them, 
and send them on their way with a message of encou- 
ragement and advice. 

And as they were speeding on their godly jonmey 
other words of encouragement came to them from 
high places far off across the seas. It was no small 
tiling for them to know that they had not gone abroad 
to be forgotten — ^that good men and great men were 
thinking of them, and praying for them at home, and 
strenuously supporting their efforts. Charles Grant 
had not been long in the Birectioii before his inffuence 
became little less than that of the Company itself. It 
is slight exaggeration to say that for many years hej 
was not a Director, but the Direction. He was a mm 
of a solid imderstandiug, of large experience, and of 
a resolute industiy wliich took no account of mental 
or bodily fatipyie. The eshansting climate of Bengal 
had not impaired his energies or unstrung his nerves. 
He was always ready braced for wnrk ; the claims of 
the countiy in which he had budlt up his fortune, of 
the people among whom he had spent all the best 
years of his life, pressed heavily upon his mind. He 
had attained less of worldly distinction in India than 
Ms friend and neigliboui’, John Shore, Lord Teign- 
month, bnt he hreught home to Bngland a larger, zeal, 
a more active benevolence, and far greater strength to 
measure himself with Ms cotemporaries at home and 
take Ms proper place among them. It was no smaU 
thing at such a time lor a retired Governor-General of 
India to write pamphlets in hehalf of Christian mis- 
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sions, and to preside over a societr haTin^ for its objeet 
tile ciTCiiIatroii of i|ie Holy Scriptuxes fhi'oughoxit all 
tile dari: places of tlio eai-ti. But irbat Lord Teiga- 
moiitli did for India, after Ms ndtlidi'a^ral from tlio 
scene of bis ^dce-rega-l labors, was in comparison witli 
the busy stirring practicalities of Charles Grant’s new 
career, rery niucli the work of a recluse. TJic head- 
piece of the Company in Leadonliall-street, the mouth- 
piece of the Company in iSt. Stephen’s, the oraule, on 
all subjects of Indian import, of that little loiot of 
warm-hearted, eamest-minded raen who discussed 
great measures of huTnaniiy on Clapham-common, 
Charles Grant, whether wiiting elaborate dcsj>atGhes 
to the Govenioi’-General, or addinssing the House of 
Commons, or impartiiig his ample stores of Indian e:i:- 
perienee to TCiliiimi Wilherforcc, or Henry Thornton, 
so tempered the earnestness of his spiritual zeal unth 
sound knowledge and strong practical sen?e, that 
whatever ho said canned a nnighty significance with it. 
Such a man was much needed at that time. Ho was 
needed to exorcise a double mflucricG — au mflueuce 
alike over the minds ot men ol dilferent classes in- 
India, and of his colleagues and compatriots at homo. 
So, whilst he was writing out elaborate despatches t-o 
the Governor-General of India— such despatches us 
had never before been received by an Indian viceroy 
and to more than one of the Company s chaplains in 
India, letters of afiectiouate encouragement and pa- 
rental admee, he wns brushing* away the cohu ehs of 
error with whicli men s minds were fouled and clouded 
at home, and uttering soiuid praelical truths with the 
stamp of aiitborify upon them, such as no one ever 
veiitiu’od to designate as the amiable enthusiasm of a 
clreamei’ of dreams and seer of visions. 

Conspicuous among his Indian correspondents Wtis 
Claudius Buchanan. “This able and excellent man Inul 
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been one of the recipients of Henry Tbornton's bounty, 
and bad by bim, and I believe also by Isaac Milner, 
been recommended for an Indian cbaplaincy to Cbarles 
Grant, Tbe Director was not slow to recognise tbe 
merits of tbe young Scotcbman, and Bucbanan was 
sent to Bengal. He bad less of tbe missionary spndt 
than Eemy Martyn. He was altogether less earnest, 
less enthusiastic, less self-denying. Tbe expansive 
Cbxistianity of tbe son of the Cornish miner wandered 
out into illimitable space, far beyond tbe narrow sphere 
of arcbdeacomies and episcopal sees. But Buchanan, 
with a more woridy judgment and intellectual qualities 
of a more serviceable kind, believed in bis heart that 
tbe regeneration of India was to be accomplisbed 
mainly by a Church Esiahlishment. And, hill of this 
idea, he drew up elaborate schemes of ecclesiastical ex- 
tension, and wrote letter after letter to Charles Grant, 
and to many of the liighest dignitaries of the English 
Church, setting forth the expediency of a large augmen- 
tation of the number of Indian chaplains, and the sub- 
jection of the vdrole body to tbe authority of a bishop, 
or rather a- group of bishops, with a primate at their 
head. “An archbishop/’ he wrote, “is wanted for 
India ; a sacred and exalted character, surroimded by 
his bishops, of ample revenues aud extensive sway ; a 
venerable personage, whose name shall be greater than 
tbat of tbe transitory governors of tbe land ; and whose 
fame for piety, and for the will and power to do good, 
may pass throughout every region,” His ideas upon 
tills subject, indeed, were somewhat exuberant; and 
ei'-en now , after the lapse of nearly half a century, can 
scarcely be read without a smile, “ It is certain,” he 
said, “ that nothing would more alai'm the portentous 
invader of nations (Napoleon) than our taking a reli- 
gious possession of Hindostan. Dive himdred respect- 
able clergy of the English Church, cstahlished in our 
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Geiitoo cities, Tvould more perplex his of conquest 
than an army of iifty thousand Eritish soldiers. The 
army of fifty thousand -would melt away in seven 
years ; hut the influence of an upright clergjanan 
among the natives of the district, would be permanent. 
He would be to them in time theh mouth and mind, 
and speak for them peace or war.”^ Buchanan did not 
write this to Charles Grant, but to the j:b:chbis]rop of 
Canterbury. The sagacious, large-browed Ehector 
would probably have smiled at the idea of the over- 
throw of Napoleon’s invading legions by an army of 
five hundred Company's chaplains, rvith au archbishop 
at their head. But this great political heresy was, after 
all, not much more absurd tharr the orthodox belief 
whicli was, at that time, accepted by a large proportion 
of the most intelligent European gentlemen in the 
East. The cm’rcnt faith was not that the Bible -^vould 
heat Napoleon’s artillery, hut that it would expedite 
our overtliT’ow more sui'cly and more rapidly. Horv 
curious and instructive is it to contrast such a- passage 
as that which I have just quoted fi'om the coiu’espond- 
ence of Claudius Buchanan, with the following, fallen 
fi'om a letter now before me, vTitton in 1 bOS, by one 
of the most intelligent officers in the Oompan}- s serruee 
■ — a Eesident at a native Corufl — to a high civil func- 
tionary in Calcutta. The reference, also, in this case 
is to tire nimomed invasion of Napoleon : 


“ I roost cordially assent to all the seDtiments you express of 
the Impolicy, or rather madness, of attempting the conveidou of 
the natlvcs'of this country, or of giving them any more learning, 
or any other description of learning, than they at present possess. 
With respect to the Hindoos, they appear to me to have ns good 
a system of faith and of morals as most people; and mt i rCj^ar 
to the idoossulmans, it is quite sufficient if we endeavour to coti- 


* The TTiiter addE.- '‘VnCTidty, r.d- 
monitorj', social intercourse! isailiAt is 
vanting to cnchnin the hearts of the 


TteoTde oEHlivdostan,n.ad to make thcni 
ovr people.” Nothitiecan be more true. 
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ciliate their confidence, and to roitigate tlieir vindictive spirit. 
Sir William Jones hag in a very few words given ns a correct out- 
line of the only system of government adapted to this country — ■ 
‘ To give them (the Hindoos) protection for their persons and 
places of abode; justice in their temporal concerns; indulgence 
to the prejudices of their religion; and the benefit of those laws, 
which they have been taught to believe sacred, and which alone 
they can possibly comprehend’ — I can assure you that I do not 
feel so much anxiety and apprehension from the menaced designs 
of Buonaparte, as from the plans wmeh have become so fashion- 
able amongst the Pmitans of the India House. This alarm has 
been chiefiy excitfid hy the pernsal of some pamphlets, which have 
been. lately published in London, and have been issued from, your 
Bible Societies, your Christian Societies, and other corporations 
of bigotry. You have a Mr. or Hr, Buchanan- — an officer of 
your College, who appeal’s to me to have done a great deal of 
harm. From the prizes, which he presumed to offer for certain 
Lxetciees at the University of Cambridge, I am convinced that 
he is a man of wretched and most ■unchristianhke vanity. 1 do 
not even approve of your zeal in the tranElation of the Bible and 
New Testament into T know not how many languages. The 
Scriptures may appear very admirable to us, who are piepaied to 
venerate them as the instrument of leveiation. But I do not 
think they arc calculated to excite respect and admiration in the 
garb of translations, in the minds of men rvho are prepared to 
deny their tmth.”’’’ 


It tvould he difficult to find a more remarkable 
contrast tlian is displayed in tliese ttvo passages, and 
etpually difficult to decide ^vhetlier the one or the other 
is more preposterous in its exaggerations, A batialion 
of Comptany’s chaplaios wns not less likely to defend 
India against the encroaclinients of Napoleon, than the 
“ PircLtans of tlic India House” -were io facilitate his 
aggressive designs. 

It was about this time that ihe great controversy 
v'as at its height. Never at any period vras the one 
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party more strenuous in its eiforts to rlemonstrafe tlie 
danger oi* making a sliow of Clnistianity in India, 
and never was tlie other more zealous in its endea’^nui’s 
to prove the fallacy of these tremendous espectations. 
That well-knomi Iiistorieal event — the massacre at 
Vellore — came, at an inopportune moment, to stimu- 
late and exasperate the controversy. There were not 
wanting, either in England or in Intlia, writers and 
speakers to attribute tliis calamity to the alaian excited 
in the hreassts of the pcojde by the movements of the 
veiy few missionaries n^ho nxu’e then su/femd to pui'suc 
them peaceful caJJmg in the Compauj-’s territories. 
The people of India, it was said, behmdng that them 
ancestral faith was threatened by the Em’opean 
ustupers, had risen up against them concpicrors, and 
murdered them in their beds. This was hut a foretaste, 
it was prophesied, of greater horrors to come. If the 
Bible were not shelved, and the mlssionanes recalled, 
the cantonments of the wlnte men, h’om one end of 
India to the other, would be deluged noth Chi’istian 
blood. Ileason and candor could not but pronounce 
all this a monstrous fable. But to many prejudiced 
mhids, it was too acceptable not to be readily taken on 
trust, and the fiction found favor in London, no less 
than in Oalentta and kladras. 

The cmTency which the fiction ac(][nired for itself 
disquieted the' Puritans of the India. House.” It 
could noi. stand the touch of reason, it is true, but 
fictions that eamiot stand the touch of reason are often 
very long-lixed and robust, lor there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of people who never reason at all. 
It nns easy for such a man as Charles Grant to ex- 
plode the error in a few ai’gnmentative sentences, but 
he was too sagacious not clearly to perceive the mis- 
chief of its dissemination: — 
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I most of :\11 suffer,” lie \vrote, “ from tlio absurd, malevolent, 
and -winked stories, wkicli the "weak, the prejudiced, the enemies 
of Christiamiy, have poured forth on this occasion to discredit, 
to bring into suspicion, to blacken, as dangerous and mischievous, 
the few poor and assuredly harmless efforts, which have been, 
made under the British Governments, to introduce the light of 
the Gospel into India, Greater efforts were made by other 
nations, centuries anterior to our ascendancy there. The natives 
have seen converts made to Christianity, though in small num- 
bers, from age to age. No in-fluence to disturb tbe public peace 
has ever followed. In our time, what perfect ind.ifferenGe have 
the generality of the Europeans shovrn to the religion they call 
theirs — ivhat complacence in the superstitions of the country — ■ 
how utterly abhorrent of everything that looked like compulsion. 
What have the few missionaries labouring there done hut proposed 
a message of pieace in the language and temper of peace, reason, 
and affection ? Was there a missionary, or a chaplain, or any 
ostensible advocate for Christianity anywhere near Vellore ? But 
I am hurraing into a subject which requires to be treated with 
deliberation and seriousness. All the disaffected to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, among our own people both in India and 
here, take this opportunity to speak of the danger of allowing 
missionaries to exercise their functions in India. "Douhtless pru- 
d.ence and d-kcretion are always necessary iu that work — they are 
particvvlatly so now ; but if from unworthy fears we should disa- 
vow our religion, or even be led to silence all attempts to com- 
municate It to our subjects in a mild rational way, I should fear 
that the Great Author of that religion "would be provoked to 
withdraw his protection there from ns 

And again lie nTote, mtli how mneh sound sense, 
and with -v^-hat a clear perception of the real weakness 
and the real strength of aU human goyemineiits : 

predict dreadful conseq^uences from the preaching, 
rmting, and itiuerating of a few missionaries. These men, as far 
ael can judge, are remarkably peaceable, humble, pious, and affec- 
tionate iu their whole demeanour, and pretending to no influence 
but what the truth, fairly esl-iibited, is calculated to produce, I 
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■know that the idea of converting the natives to Christianity has 
aJwflj-5 been offensive to many of our counfcr^^men in India, but 
dnefly to those who wore no friends of Christianity in tlieir own 
persons, from such men the cry now comes that die activity 

of those niis£.tonaries will excite the Jealousy and resentment of 
the natives; although no one instance of expression of sudi 
suspicion or chssatis faction on the part of the natives against the 
Government is given, or I believe can be given. I fear that these 
reports, taken up and re-echoed Jiere, will lead to some precipitate 
measure, offensive to God, and all the more serious part of the 
community of this country, as well as injurious to the real interests 
of tliG Gompany abroad and at home. Thej' have ahead v various 
enemies who will oppose the renewal of the Charter, and if tliey 
act upon any principle wdiidi, however, disguised amounts m 
effect to an exclusion of the Gospel from the natives of India, a 
weight will be thrown into the opposing scale likely to bear them 
down. 

“ I have for many years considered the question of introducing 
Olirjstianity among our Indian sutjects. .... Caution and 
prudence are at all times necessary in proposing- the truths of 
Christianity to heathens ; there may bo particular conjunctures 
when these, and pcrliaps a degree of forbearance arc specially 
required — ^but for a Cliristlan nation to say deliberately that they 
will prohibit the communication of that religion which comes 
from God to ftffy millions of men, sunk in idolatry, superstition, 
and vicOj is a proposition so monstrous and shocking, so contrary 
to the most rational and piobable cause to be assigned for the 
conduct of Providence in committing so vast an empire to our 
care, that I tremble at the tliought of it and tlie consequences it 

would be likely to produce hlinor questions arc 

agitated about the irregular entrance of some missionaries into 
India, and the imprudence of continuing their laborg;, after the 
natives have showm so much alarm (in the reports chiefly 1 be- 
lieve of Europeans), but tlie real question depending is whether 
the door shall be shut to the entrance of missionaries into British 
India ? It would require much time and space to advance all that is 
to be said upon the question, but if over it is deliberately settled 
in the negative, I shall consider the warrant is signed for the 
transition of our empire tlierCj and I hold this opinion with men 
of greater authority and name than mine.”' 


jifS. Correspandcncf:. 
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As pexiod for ^Mcli tlie old Oharter of 1793 liad 
Tiem granted wore to a close, men began to "bestir tbem- 
selves in England about this great matter of Ghris- 
tianity in India. The {jnestion wMch then agitated 
the mind of the religions community was twofold. 
There was a compcratwely small, but most respectable, 
party, who heliered that the great end to he gained was 
an extension of the Church establishment — who looted 
up to the iauTL sleei^es of the bishop as the great agent of 
erangehsation, and scarcely shmnli; &om the ayowal of 
an opinion that the stability of British rule in the East 
much depended on the foundation of archdeacomnes 
and episcopal sees. There was another, and much 
larger party, who took hut little account of dignities 
and dignitaries — who, remembering what had been 
done by fishermen and tent-makers, sought only that 
earnest-minded Christian men, no matter of what 
worldly estate, should lie suffered, on their own respon- 
sibility, as men uithout any ofiicial stamp upon them, 
to yisit and teach the G-entiles. These questions, much 
brooded oyer in private before, were now publicly dis- 
cussed. Many and various were the opinions ejqirevssed — ■ 
many andvarions theexponents of those opinions anti the 
outward shape of the exposition. Some betook them- 
selves to the printing-press, and a v^ar of pamphlets com- 
menced. Others embodied their views in public peti- 
tions, and a heai'y rain of memorials then began to de- 
scend upon the Eegislature. Others, again, declared 
their sentiments before Parliamentary Committees, and 
set forth the experiences of their lives in such a manner 
as to make the uninitiated wonder how any tivo men 
ot similar antecedents should deduce from their con- 
nexion with the past such dissimilar conclusions.’^ And 


* CoTHpare tte eTiflence given by 
Warren llaEtingB and by Lord Teign- 
ruouth. It is inEtruc.tivc on more tlian 
one account to rend the examination of 


the latter in the i>reBent day. The 
Committeo seemerl to know tho "kind o£ 
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micLlly, msmbsxs of PoiTlittmoiit, in bofcli HouseSj spolvc 
out mth uaueh autagonistic earnestness, and brought 
both questions to an issue. 

On the 22nd of March, 1813, the House of Commons 
ment into committee on the India Bill. Lord Castle- 


ease : “ Woiild it be consistent Trith the 
security of the British empire in India, 
tiiat mBsiouarjes should preach pah- 
hcly, with a riew to the conversion of 
the native IndiaTis, that Alaiiomet is an 
ijnpostor, or should speah: in opprobri- 
OIL3 terms of the Brahmins, or their 
religions rites?" To tliis, of course, 
Xord Teignmoulh replied, tliat there 
might he danger in such indiscretion; 
but that no one contemplated the con- 
version of the natives of India by such 
mean';; and when, soon aftenvurds, the 
question ivas put, “ Is your lordship 
nware that an opinion prevails in India, 
that it IS the intention of tliD British 
Qoverumeut to take means ta convert 
the natives of the country to the 
Chnstiac religion?” ho ansivered, tvith- 
out E momeat’E hesitation, “ J never 
heard if. or siisp, c(eJ if.” One would 
have thought that there was little need 
after this to pat the case hypotheti- 
cally; hut the witness was presently 
asked whether, allowing such an opi- 
nion to exist among the natives, the 
nppearance of a bishop on the stage 
would not increase the danger. “ I 
should think,” said Lord Teignmouth, 

it would be viewed ivitli perfect in- 
difference ’’ Detorminecl to work tiie 
hypothesis a httle more, the Conirnittee 
asked him whether, “ mert, the Hindoos 
jKis=c5Fed with an idea that we had an 
intention of changing their religion 
and com erting them into Christ iiuis, it 
would be attended with any bad conse- 
sequences at all?” " 1 will expatiate a 
little in my answer to that question,” 
said Lord "Teignmouth; and ha then 
deliver ed himself of the following ex- 
plauatiou, the ndnprahie good sense uf 
ivhich is not to be surpassed by any- 
thing to he found in the entire mass of 
evidence, elicited throughout the in- 
quiry, upon all points of the Company's 
eliartcr- 

‘‘ Both the Hindoos and hlahome- 
dans. subject to the British Govern- 
ment in India, Imvc had the experience 
of some years, that, in all the public 
acts of that Government, cverj” atfen- 
fion hag been paid to their prejudices. 
Civil and religious, and that the freest 
toleration is allowed to them, that 

2 


there are many regulations of Govern- 
ment wliich prove the disposition of 
Government to leave them perfectly 
free and unmolested in their religious 
ordinances; and that any attempt at 
an inlrmgcmeut upon their religion or 
snpcrsfitlons would ho puaislied by the 
Government of India. With tliat con- 
viction, which arises from oxpcnenco, 
I do not apprehend that they would he 
brought to heheve that the Govcni- 
ment ever meant to impose upon them 
the religion of this country.” 

But the Committee had not yet done 
with their hypothesis, and were deter- 
mined not to let the witness, whatever 
might he his opiraou of its absurdity, 
escape without giving a direct ansver; 
so they ass.iiled liim again, by .isking, 
“ ShouM the iiaie of ddngslc alicred, and 
tretiot nhserve t!ie conduct ter ha^ch^^hcrlo 
cheerved but introduce ncto nindcs, and 
cnccl ntip ln\cs, for fhs carrglrg into 
effect the conrerdon of the naiiies to 
Chrvttianiig, would UOt tiiat bo attended 
with disagrt'cahlo consequences;” To 
this, of course, hut one answer could bo 
given; and Lord Teignmoutli gaiethat 
answer, ie.aving the Committee tn make 
what use of it they could. “ If a law 
were to be enacted,” he said, “ for con- 
verting tlie natives of India to Chris- 
tianity, in Buck a manner as to liavo 
the appearance of a compulsory law 
npon their conscicuccp, I Jiaie no hesi- 
tation in saying that, in that case, it 
w'ould he attended with verj' great 
danger.” Surely this is not the way to 
ehcit the tmtii. 1 cannot help think- 
iag that tiie licence given to tins kind 
of wild qupstiorung, which btih obtains 
in committee-rooms, is rather Cttlculatcd 
to embarrass and obscure the truth 
than to develop it. Wilberforcc. writ- 
ing tif Lord H'cllesley at the time of 
these cliartcr discussions, said, “Your 
lordship can scarcely caacenc, if I may 
judge of the House of Lords from the 
general condition of the members of 
the House of Commons, how ignorant 
in general their lordships are likely to 
be regarding India, and therefore how 
little they arc qualified to ask questions 
in cocimittcc.” 

T 
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reagli Tvas then ^Foreign Secretary and Leader of tlie 
House of Commons. It devolved on liim to state tlie 
iatentions of GovernmenL ivliiehliad been embodied in 
a series of resolntions. "Wlien- be came to wbat v-ere 


irreverently cabed the “ pions clauses,” be seemed to 
tbinb that it ivas neeessaTy to speak apologetically of 
the proposed measure, and expedient to limry over tbe 
ground witli all possible despatch. 

“ Another resolution,” he said, wMch he should 
‘‘ propose to the House, ivould be ou the subject of He- 
ligiou. He vus aware that it was unwise to encroach 
on the subject of religion generally, and that this, 
under the circumstances of our Government in India, 
“ was a most debcate qneslion. Bnt there was one 
regulation on the subje^ necessary, even for the sake 
‘ ' of decency . The Company entrusted with the supreme 
'' Government, in this as in other matters, had per- 
“ mitted the free exercise of religion at their settle- 
ments ; but there was no sort of religions control, and 
the memhers of the Church o£ Lngtand cDuid not re- 
‘‘ ceive the benefits of those parts of their religion, to 
“ wliich the Episcopalian functions were necessary, — ^for 
example, the ceremony of Confiimation. He hoped 
“ that the House (hd not think he was coming out with 
a great ecclesiastical establishment, for it would only 
amount to one bishop and three archdeacons, to su- 
perintend the chaplains of the different settlements. 

‘ The Company , he hoped, would not think it an en- 
croaclnnent on them rights, that wMle British subjects 
iu ludia were governed by British laws, they should 
be permitted to exercise their national religion.” 

The Hesolutious, as I have said, were stated to the 
House on the 22ud of March, hut it was not until the 
17th of dune^ that the twelfth clause, “That it is the 


_ Vhete luul boftTi EQinc interm cdls-te 
disenssiuns, in iTliich tlie tivo Charles 
Grants, father and son, had taken lead- 
ing parts. Tlie yormger, on the Stst 
of JIarcli, had made a hiilliant speech 
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'' ox)mioii of tills Conimittee, tliat it is expedient tliat 
'' the Cli-urcli estalilishmcnt in tlie Biitisli tenitoiies 
should be placed under the supei-intenderLce of a 
bishop and three archdeacons, and that adequate 
provision should be made, from the territorial reve- 
nues of India., for tbeir maintenanee/’ came fomiallv 
under discussion. It passed vdtliout a diidsion. I’be 
Missionary clause came next. That mas the field on 
mhich the great battle mas to be fougbt betiveen the 
Christian and the Bhilo-Hindoo parties. The resolution, 
cautiously morded, so as to contain no direct mention 
of missionaries and Christianity, mas : “ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it is the duty of this 
country to promote the interest and happiness of the 
“ native iohabitants of the British dominions in India, 
" and that such measures ought to he adopted as may 
tend to the introdnetion among them of useM bnom- 
“ ledge, and of religious and moral improvement. That 
in the furtherance of the above objects, sulficient 
“ facilities shah be afforded by lam, to persons deshous 
“ of going to, and remaining in. India, for the pm- 
" pose of accomplishing those benevolent designs.” A 
special day, the 32nd of dime, nas fixed for the discus- 
sion . Wilh crforcc, mho tmenty years before had fought 
the battle of Christianity almost single-handed, and 
mho nom took intense interest hi the great struggle, 
had girded himself for the conflict, and gone domn to 
the House mitli quite an encycloptedia of authorities in 
support of Ms favorite opinions. His mhole heart mas 
in the encounter. He spoke long and meU, tossing 
about the testimonies of the learned mith a prodigality 
that mas quite overmhelming. He quoted the opinions 
of all the Governors-Grenerai, one after the other, to 
shorn that the people of India mere the most abandoned 
people on the face of the earth. He quoted the 1” 
torians; he quoted the nrissionarics ; he quoted 

3 T 2 
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reagh. 'cvas tlien E'oreigu Secretary and lieader o€ tlie 
House of Commons. It derolved on liim to state tlie 
intentions of Goremment, wliich liad been embodied in 
a series of resolutions. 'Wlien be came to vrbat \7ere 
irrcTerently called tbe ‘'pious clauses,''’ be seemed to 
tliink that it nras necessary to speak apologetically of 
tbe proposed measure, and expedient to burry o\'er tbe 
groimd mtb all possible despateb. 

" Anotber resolution/'’ be said, urMcb be should 
“ propose to tbe House, would be on tbe gnbject of He- 
” ligion. lie was aware that it was unrvlse to encroach 
" on tbe subject of religion generally, and that this, 
" under tbe cbcmnstances of our Government in India, 
"was a most delicate qnestion. But there was one 
" regulation on tbe subject necessary, even for tbe sake 
‘ ' of decency. Tbe Company entrusted with tbe supreme 
“ Government, in this as in other matters, bad per- 
" mitted tbe b:ee exercise of religion at their settle- 
" ments ; bnt there was no sort of religious control, and 
" the members of tbe Gburcb of Bnglojnd could not re- 
" ceive tbe benebts of those parts of their religion, to 
" wliicb tbe Episcopalian functions were necessary, — for 
" example, the ceremony of Confirmation, He hoped 
" that tbe House didnottbinkbe was coming out with 
" a great ecclesiastical establishment, for it woidd only 
" amount to one bishop and three archdeacons, to su~ 
" perintend. tbe chaplains of tbe different settlemcnts. 
" Tbe Company, be hoped, would not tbinlc it an en- 
" croacliment on then rights, that while British subjects 
"m India were governed by Biltisb laws, they should 
" be permitted to exercise their national religion/’ 

Tbe Besolutions, as I have said, were stated to tbe 
House on tbe 32 nd of March, bnt it was not until tbe 
17 tb of June^ that tbe Welftb danse, " That it is tbe 


g TJierc had IjeeTi aomc iia'termGdiatc 
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two fighting Bido by side on the floor of 
the House of CommouB. 
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opinion of iliis Committee, that it is expedient that 
“ the Church esinhlishment in the British tenitories 
should he placed luider the enpcrintendencc of a 
bishop and three archdeacons, and that adGc[uate 
‘‘ provision should he made, from the territorial reve- 
“ niies of India, for their maintenance/’ came foimally 
under discussion. It passed ndthoiit a division. The 
Missionary clause came next. That was the field on 
which the great battle was to be fought between the 
Christian and the Philo -ITindoo parties. The resolution, 
cautiously worded, so as to contain no dh'ect mention 
of missionaries and Christianity, was ; “ That it is the 
opinion of this Gonmiittee, that it is the duty of this 
“ country to promote the interest and liai^piness of the 
native inhabitants of the British do m i ni ons in India, 
and that such measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among them of useful know- 
ledge, and of religious and moral improvement. That 
in. the furtherance of the above objects, snffi.cient 
facilities shah be afforded by law, to persons deshuus 
of going to, and rema.niing in, India, for the pnr- 
pose of accomplishing' those benevolent designs.'’ A 
special day, the 22nd of Time, was fixed for the discus^ 
sion. TPiiberforce, who twenty years before hod fought 
the battle of Christianity almost single-handed, and 
who now took intense interest in the great struggle, 
had ghded himself for the conflict, and gone down to 
the House with cprite on encyclopoedia of authorities in 
support of his favoiite opiuions. His whole heard was 
in the encounter. He spoke long and weh, tossing 
about the testimonies of the learned noth a prodigalily 
that was quite overwhelming. He quoted the opiuions 
of all the Govemors-Ccneral, one after the other, to 
show that the people of India were the most abandoned 
jwople on the face of the earth. He quoted tho his- 
torians ; he quoted the missionaries ; he quoted the 

2 T 2 
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civil servaaits of the Cotapany. He quoted Orme, 
Vorelsti SeraffcoUj Bolts, Malcolm, G-rant, MacMutosli, 
Culebxooke, Kerr, Marskmau, Carey, Ward, and an 
infinite immfier of official reports. He piled np au- 
thority upon authority to demonstrate the claims of 
this unliappy and most heniglited people, upon the 
Clnistian sympathies of the British nation. It veas a 
nohle piieee of special pleading, not exempt horn exag- 
geration — that exaggeration, vrliieh is perhaps seldom 
absent from the addresses of a man very full of his 
subject, very earnest and energetic, tboroughly con- 
vinced in bis oTvn mind, and intensely eager to bring 
conviction to tbe minds of others. The grandeiu of its 
aims, the high character and pure sincerity of the 
speaker, imparted a dignity and a purity to the address 
Avbich it rras hnpossible not to venerate. It made an 
impression upon the House; it made an impression 
out of the House ; it made an impression throughout 
the country. Carefully corrected by the speaker, the 
speech was published by Hatchard, and found its way 
into extensme circulation. Its com-se was one of not 
unobstructed success. The Besolution was carried that 
night by a majority of 89 to 36 ; but, after a day or 
two, tbe question was rc-opened in another stage of the 
business. On the 28th, the elder Grant made a long 
and aisle speech in defence of the Company, Mr. 
liushington followed, ndth a reply to kir. Wilberforce, 
and a defence of the Hindoos, to be answered by stout 
W^illiam Smith, wbo, with Mr. Stephen, in more than 
one good battle on the side of Christianity, had fought 
as the hentenants of liH. W^ilberfoxce. On the Xst of 
July, the discussion was again resumed, and a veiy 
remarkable speech, on the wvong side of the question, 
was delivered by Mr. Charles Marsh, a gentleman wbo 
kad formerly been a member of the legal profession at 
Madias. It created a strong sensation in the House, 
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but not an abiding one. His bearers admired the 
eloquence of tbe speaker, but ^ere not convinced by 
bis arguments, Tbe address, -wbicb be delivered on 
tbe 1st of Julji 1813 — an elahomte protest against 
Cbristian liberty in India — even now tliat a second 
Charter bas nearly expbed since it was reported, can- 
not be read witbout tbe strongest feelings of i*e,gi’et, 
that sneb fine talents were turned to sueb bad ac- 
count.'^ 

Tins speech called forth a rejoinder from Wiiber- 
force, distbiguisbed by no co^nnion ability, Southey 
bad ransacked bis marvellons common-place book to 
supply illnstrations, drawn from Portuguese liistory, 
of the little danger, that attends interference with the 
customs of tbe people of India. And now the speaker, 
thus fortified by tbe erudition of tbe ne^vly-appointed 
lameate, cited Albuquerque with good effect; entered 
into an elaborate esplanation of tbe causes of tbe 
massacre of I^ebore (an event wbicb Mr. 3Iarsh bad of 
course em] 5 batically dwelt upon, for it was tbe stock 
in trade of bis paidy) ; spoke of tbe suxqnession of 
female nofanticide by Jonatban Duncan and Colonel 
Walker, and of the Saiigor sacrifices by Lord Welles- 
ley ; rebuked k'H. Marsh for spealdng of tbe Mission- 
aries as Anabaptists and fanatics ; and compared tbe 
present contest with tbe great straggle, in wlricli be 
and bis Aiends bad so long been engaged, for the sup- 
pression of tbe slave-trade. He was followed by Mi. 




jndcecii eTerylhing that couM be said 
■upon tlie subject; and bo said g cx- 
Iromely uroll. A dexterous allusion to 
tbe murder at BlackJicatU of Mr, and 
JMra. Bonnr by tbeir footinaT], Kicbol- 
5 on, -iOiicli -wns to tbe year 1813, wimt 
tbe Manning murder tras to 1S4D; and 


to the eIjU roysferious afTair of the 
alleged attach upon tbe I Juice of Cum- 
L'frl.acd by bis 'inlet EEliis--prD in- 
cidents ■vrbich u ere tiicn cxciticg the 
public mind— tcld ujth something of 
norcl eiTect on the House, ard must be 
regarded as an origirial illuslratioTi of 
the siipcnor rirtuc oi the natire Etr- 
vants, ’wlio sleep at tbe doors of Anplo- 
Indian residents.”— in i/ie Cal- 
cutta ilctittr.] 
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3?orbes, Mr. WiUiam Smitli, and otli.ei* speakers, among 
Tyliom was Wliitbread, wlio spoke oni manfolly in 
fayoT of tlie Resolution. I am clvarmed ■with. 'WHt- 
bread,” wrote Buckanau to a fidend, a few days after- 
wards, " wken ke sounds tke I'igkt note.” Tire Monse 
divided ; and tkere were fifty-four rotes for tlie clause, 
and tlnrty-two against it, A imndrcd members could 
not be induced to sit out tbis important debate. Hire 
liundredbad dirided a few weeks before on the Roman 
Catliolic Relief Bill. In tlie Rouse of Bords the Reso- 
lution passed witlmui a division. 

j^tnd so tlie victory was gained. I must briefly speak 
of its results. On tbe 28tb of Rorember, 1814, tke first 
Indian biskop ascended the steps of one of the ghats of 
Calcutta, His landing, in Lis own words, was without 
any ^.clat, for fear of alarming the prejudiees of the na- 
tives.” On Cinistmas-day he preached his first sermon, 
before a congregation of 1800 persons, and administered 
the sacrament to ICO commimicant-s, including the judges 
and the m embers of conned. ^‘■Rhe day,’*"' wrote Bishop 
Middleton to Ids friends in England, ^^will long be re- 
membered ia Calcutta.” 

And so commenced the episcopA period of Christianity 
in India. There was no commotion — no excitement at 
its dawn. Offended Hindooism did not start up in arms ; 
nor indignant Mahomedanism raise a war-cry of death 
to the infideL English gentlemen asked each other, on 
the conrse, or at the dinner-table, if they had seen the 
bishop ; and officious native sircars pressed their services 
upon the “ Eord Padre Sahib,” But the heart of Hindoo 
society beat calmly as wae its wont. Brahmanism stood 
not aghast at the sight of the lawn sleeves of the bishop. 
He preached in the Christian temple on the Christian s 
hara diiv; and that night the Europeans in Calcutta 
slept secmely in their beds — securely next morning they 
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went fortli to tlieir accustomed work. There was not a 
massacre; there was not a rebellion. Chowrincrbee was 
not in a blaze; the waters or the did not 

Tiiii ciirason with Christian blood. The merchant took 
his place at liis desk; the public seiwant entered his 
office; and the native underlings salaamed meekly and 
reverentially as ever. In the Port, the English captain 
faced his native company; and the sepoy, whatever his 
caste, responded to the well-known word of command, 
with the ready discipline he had learned under the old 
charter. Everything ivent on according to wonted custom, 
in spite of the bishop, and his lawn sleeves, and his sermon 
on Cliristmas-day. No one looked differently; no one 
felt differently; and it really seemed probable, after all, 
that Britislr dominion in the East would survive the epis- 
copal blow. 

The truth is, that such of the natives — the better edu- 
cated and more iutelHgent few — as really thought any- 
thing about tlie matter, thought the better of us for 
evincing this outward respect for oiir religion, and have 
thought the better of us and o^ir faith ever since. oVll 
that was written and spoken, of old, about alarming 
the Hindoos, and weakening our hold of India ; all the 
ominous allusions to the ^mlloi'e massacre, and anticipa- 
tions of new catastrophes of the same class, now appealed 
in their true light, and were valued at their proper worth. 
Mr. Euchanans “ sanguinary doctrines,” as hlr. Twining 
ludicrously called them, in one of his pamphlets, had 
now been fully reduced to practice; and yet not a drop 
of blood had been shed — ^not a blow struck — not a 
menace uttered — not a symptom of dispniet had evinced 
itself. Our empire in India was tlien “not worth a 
year’s pui'chase and yet now for forty years has it sur- 
vived that hrst avdiil episcopal sermon on Christmas-day. ■ 
Bencral had become accustomed to the great episcopal 

^ Author in the CittcuUa Ttcviesc. 
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danger -yrlien tlie blsliop prepared to set out on a visitation 
tour, and tlu'evr Madras into a parosysm of alarm. Tiie 
Coast autdorities Had not forgotten tite Vellore massaere. 
Visions of blood -were still floating before tlieir eyes. 

It seemed to them that the visit of the bishop to the 
south would be the signal for another rising, more 
grievons than the last, as Hindoos and Mahomedans 
might for once be banded together. But the further 
he proceeded the more apparent it became that the 
natives regarded his approach without a feeling of alarm, 
and his presence mthout a sentiment of aversion. 
Native princes received the Christian bishop with re- 
verence, and embraced him with affection, Native 
priests came out from their temples to welcome liini, 
and implored his assistance in their behalf. He visited 
the great pagodas of Chillnmbrum ; where the Brah- 
mins pressed forward to gaze at the chief-priest of the 
Feringhees, Fhev showed him all the noticeable things 
of their temple, and, instead of anticipating that he had 
come to demolish it, asked for a little money for its 
repair. Elsewhere the same feeling prevailecL A de- 
pmtation of Brniimans from the Titinivelly Pagodas 
visited the bishop at Palamcottah. They came respect- 
fully to the Lord Padre to seek his sympathy and 
assistance as a brother Iherarch. Tliey were, thej'' said, 
in a miserable state of depression. Their church-lands, 
after paying the Government demands, vdelded so little 
that the priests were in danger of starving. Could not 
the head of the Christian Church, they meekly suggested, 
intercede in their behalf, and induce Government to 
better their position? 

Prom that time it became apparent that any amount of 
Church establishment that the British Legislatm-e could 
be induced to sanction would never alarm or irritate the 
natives. The establishment in Middleton’s time was 
miserably small. “ The total number of clergy, both 
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civil and. says Mr. Le Bas, in liis life of Bishop 

iliddleton, “ did no!;, there is reason to Relieve, in 1814; 
OACced thirty-tu'O in the proportion of fifteen for Bengal, 
twelve for Madras, and five for Bombay, This number, 
sanall as it was, was subject to contmnal reduritlon, by 
illness, death, necessary absence, or return, to Enghnid; 
such, for instance, was the amount; of these casualties at 
Bombay, on the arrival of Ai'chdoacon Barnes, in 181 4, 
that he found at that Presidency only one efficient clergy- 
man.” A more recent writer on the state of the Angh- 
can Clfurch in IncliD, Mr. Whitehead, says that this 


computation is too high, and makes a corrected state- 
ment on the authority of 1\B\ Abbott, tho Ecclesiastical 

Begister: “On the arrival of Bidiop Middleton, in 

1814, he foujid effective resident chaplains in Bengal, 
eight; in Madras, five or six; and in Bombay, one. 
Missionaries under episcopal jurisdiction, or licensed by 
the bishop, there were none. India then, posaessod fiiteeii 
parochial clergy.” Prom that period, however, the 
Anglican Church has progressively increased in extent 
and importance. Under the Act of IS-.'d, the bishop 
and the three archdeacons, whom Uord Catdeieagh had 


apologetically introduced to the notice of tne House, 
grew- into three bishops and three archdeaco]is. ^ 

Madras and Bombay were raised to the dignity of 
episcopal sees; .and with this inci'ease of ecclesiastical 
supenirion there wa? .also an increase of ordinaiy eccle- 
riasticul a^muev. The fofcablisliment had gradually .growm 
under thc'^Gharter of 1S13; but there has been gi-eater 
arowth since hs close. In 1832-33 there were on the 
establislrment of the Bengal Presidency m^IMeuen 
chaplains; in 1850-51 there were sixtihone. Under tite 
Madras Government there wmre, in 1832-33, twenty-iJirce 
chaplains ; in 1850-51 there were twenUj-mne. Attached 
to Bombay, in 1832-33, there were. chaplains; 

in 1850-51 there were twenty -three. The total cost 
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of these establishments wasj in 1882-33, 96,000^!* jin 
1860-51 it had risen to 112,0007. 

But far more important than this extension of the 
Church establishment, was the removal of the great 
barrier which had hitherto restrained the tide of mis- 
sionary labor from flowing ireely into India — almost, it 
may be said, from flowing there at all. It is curions in 
these days, when Christian missionaries cover the conntiy 
by hundreds, to think of the dismay which the efforts of 
missionary units excited in the minds of the members of 
Lord hlinto’s Government, and the efforts which were 
made to control these dangerous excesses. Materials 
are not wanting for a vivid picture of the alarm which 
the mild efforts of the Serampore missionaries excited in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta: but it liardly comes 
within the scope of tliis work to enter into such details. 
I would merely speak of the ascertained results of the 
labors of 'Wilberforce, Charles Grant, and their Christian 
comrades, which emancipated the Gospel throughout our 
British possessions in the Ea,st. A vast impulse was 
necessarily given to Cinistian missions by the “pious 
clauses” of the Charter Act of 1813, and all through the 
twenty years of its operation the magnitude of our mis- 
sionary works steadily increased, and the results of mis- 
sionary labor were more apparent. But in this, as in 
every other great field of operation, it is since the passing 
of the Act under wliieh India is now governed that the 
greatest stiides forward have been made. In 1830 there 
wore 10 missionary societies at work in India; in 1850 
there were 22. In 1830 there were 106 missionary 
stations; in 1850 there were 260. In 1830 there were 
147 missionaries in the held; in 1850 there were 403. 
Such has been the progress made in the twenty ^rears 
between 1830 and 1850/*' 

i 7 statistics are dia,” originally contributed by the Eev. 
rnkonUoinim tlahorate paper, entitled Mr. MnIJins, m the Calcutta IlcVieu.-, 
tosnits 01 Llisaiondry Labors in In- and subsequently pubHsbed in a ^epa- 
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The effect of this increased agency may, in some mea- 
sure, be gathered from, the following statistical paper, 
laid before the llissionarj Conference in Calcutta a few 
years ago. It showed, that in Lower Bengal, exclusive 
of Krshnaghui’, the accessions of native converts to the 
Christian Church liad been made thus; 


pTom 1703 to 1S02 27 

„ lSD3tol.«12 ISl 

„ 1813 to 1^22 403 

„ 1823 to 1832 G75 

„ 1S33 to 1S42 1045 

1843 and 1844 (tiTO rears) . . 4S5"" 


I liave no doubt that there are many readers who will 
be glad to see, in one compreheusive view, the statistics 
of Protestant missions in India, as existing at the present 
time : 




Mission- 

nries. 

Hative j 
Preachers, | 

1 ChurcIiM. 

j 

1 

1 Members, 

i 1 

1 

Christians. 

In Ben^, Orissa, and 
Assam 

101 

13.'-, 

1 

71 

I 

: 3.416 

14,401 

In the If. W. Troyinc&s, 

58 

39 

1 21 

! 6DS 

1 3,S2S 

In tho Sfadras Fresi- 




1 

74,512 

dcDcv 

164 

308 

162 ; 

10,464 

In' the Bombay Prcd-i 




223 

i 554 

dency . , J 


; 11 

12 

In Cej’ion . 

43 1 

1 50 

43 

2,645 

j 11,859 

Tot-al 

1 403 1 

1 551 1 

309 

17,350 

103,154 


It will be gathered from this statement, that under 
the Presidency of hladras, which does not in respect of 
sccidox affairs exhibit very encouraging signs of progress, 
missionary labor has hitherto made the greatest irapres- 
sion.f But it is probable that the progressive results are 
even more satisfactor)’^ iu Bengal, 


rate flinn, I am toW fliat sfcitis- 
tics bare been most rigoroo'ly tested, 
and that their accuracy has been abun- 
dantly derooustroted, 

*• Mulline, 

t Tlie causes of this are veil ex- 
plained by Plr. Tilullins in tbo "paper 
vliich I quoted above : “I3y far the 
pro^Jss has been made in 
South laditu, in the provinces of Tin- 
ncvellcy and Travnttcore. ilissionarj' 
work has Jong been carried on in tJiosc 
districts, and the people are far more 


to tho Gospel than other Hindoos. 
In Tra van core there is a native Go- 
Tcvncnent, and the nr.ihmms are both 
numerous and poiveriiil- But the ma- 
iority of tho people, both there and in 
"Tinnevclly, are not Hiodoo=! like those 
in Xorthom India. Tliey arc Shanars, 
a large body devoted espeeblly to the 
cultivabon of the palm-tree; and, vlio- 
ther immigrants, or a portion of the 
ahonpincs of the land, "'vho Imvc oeon 
enslaved by Brshmifi conquerors, they 
still rekiin their original customs, Tliey 
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The number of missionaries, mission stations, churches, 
aud converts, entered under the Bombay head, is com- 
paratively small — comparatively "with the agency at worh 
under the other presidencies — ^but comparatively evith 
the past, how great. In 1847, on liis departme jrom 
Western India, Mr. Fyvie, an American missionary at 
vSnrat, spoke thus of the changes which he had lived to 
witness in Bom]:iav : 

“ Persons; arriving at Bomhaj'’ now visit it under different cir- 
cumstances from what it was twenty -five or thirty years ago. 
When I landed on yonrshorea, there was only one chnrchin Bom- 
bay, and one service on the Lords Day, very thinly K.ttended in- 
deed. There are now six places of pnhlic worship on this island, for 
divine service in linghsh, and. a seventh is now iniilding. Thirty 
or thirty- five years ago. evangelical preaching was, I fear, hut 
little known on this island ; but now the case is happily very 

arc all <ile'il-r,'orshipp6r.=5, and worslup easy passage of so many canverts from 
the objects of tbeir fear with horrible Eeathenisra to Christianity. 'Ihewhoio 
ceremonies^ and disgusting dances, number, now wuder instruction, wo 
They continually add to the number reckon to be 52,000 It roust not, how- 
of their devils ; and singularly enough ever, be supposed that they are all 
in one district, nn Emlislmanvios wor^ true Christians. None know this better, 
s^ipperf ■.« suefi, formally years. The or have spoken it -more pliwrily, than the 
offerinss presented on Ins tomb, "srere missjonaries, who instruct thorn. Yet 
s;nnts nnd dgnTSi The Shanars nr© hadth- 
said to_ be ‘the least lutellectutil people devil-- ,i . ■ i 
found in India,’ Their lon^ seri-ittulc been ■ » J ' 

and oppression have debased them to a dons more. They have placed them- 
very low level: and, though a few- arc selves under an evangelical miniatrj ; 
fuand to possess conBi.dera.blc ability, they rcgulariy attend public -wotship -. 
the majoTiiy axe marked by apathy, more than 17,000 chiUbren and yonng 
anditTcTence, ignorance, and vice, and people are daily instructed in Christian 
arc Tonabio to carry out ;v process of schools, some of whom are being eda- 
thought for any Icngtli of time. Their cated aa teachers, and others as prcach- 
Eociai bonds, such as those of parents ers to tlicir oonntrymeti. Best of uU, 
to children, are fccMe •, and their social a goodly number have ealnbited in 

icy are their lives tbn fruits of conversion to 
jidotlly God. A great iraprovement has taken 
, xvhich place in tluB numerous body of Ciiids- 
Jed to such a rapid progress of tian natives ; a great desirDs evinred 
Ghnstiamty nmoag them, arC readily for increased instruction; family prayer 
Uncernible. Tiieir religion sat Teri- is not urLcommon : the public services 
Ltgatcy on thmr caste is low; the oxn well ntteuded ; nudn large sum in 

religion of liuropeatis, wne, of course, thu aggregate ib annually coutribiitcd 
iQQued upon with favor. _ In Travan- for Christian hooks and fox the poor, 
core a sptoial reason existed, hlany The whole Shanar population, 120,000 
General Muuro procured an in number, is open to misaionaric-s; and, 
fi, ^ristians if socieCics arc faithful, and mission- 

1.. 1 ... . . ^ nries faithful, wo may hope, iu two or 

‘ ■' three generations, to see the whole of 

, ' southern provinces of India eu- 

Jtaie contnhuted much towards the tixely Chxiatiauised."’ 
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(liSereut, arid lias lorg been so. Less than tbirty-five yeiiTS ngo, 
there were no Edneatiorva,!. Bible, Tract, or blisyonarj Societies 
here. E not the case now very different? Then, one hardly 
knew where to loot for a decidedly piou^ person, for the worship of 
God in femilies, and praj'or-meetings in public. In liow many 
pioua farailier, in this place and at other stations, is the voice of 
prayer and praise presented to God, morning and evening, at the 
family alt-ar ; while weekly prcyci -meetings are also numcroiis. 


In V leaving all that has been done among our countrymen, have 
w‘c no cause to say, ‘ B^hat hath God wrought !’ 

Thirty years ago, if an}*' native bad wished to become cc- 
quaicted with Cluistianity, there was then no Bible,. Tract, or 
CTristian book in Malirathi or Gujurati, to put into his band. 
Ilurinff the lust twenty- five years, however, the Bible Ins been 
trunsiated and pnnted in both these languages, so that the people 
can now lead in theh o^vn tongues the wonderful works of God. 
Tracts, discourses, prayers, and catechisms, have been prepared 
and widely circnlatod, and are read by thoti£,mds throughout the 
irngth and breadth of the Lmd. Boinc ot the hcatJien at the 
different niissionury stations have believed the Gospel report ; 
others, an increasing number, are convinced of the truth of 
Chi’istiauitv', but have not yet sufficient moral courage to put on 
Clirict, and to forsake all for his name i some of the converts 
lutve become ptejchei's of the Gospel, ’'iVlien I anrved in Indm, 
the Ameiican brethren, Messrs. H-ali and hTcwclI, were laboring 


amidst nitiiiy discouiageinents to establish their first native scuee]. 
hiow there arc numerous schools at all the ditfeient mistionai^' 
stations ; and they wight be greatly mcrea<^ed. MTicn I arrived, 
with the excepiion of the two Ameucan brctiireu mentioned, 
there ivere no missionaiics m the whole cf Western India, birce 
that time, the great Lord of the harvest has thrust forth many 
laborers from "Great Britain ami frclami, America, .and the 
Conuuent of Europe. Get us hlc-s God for tlus : and pray tb.at 
they may be upheld, directed, comforted, and sanctified, cud 
their labors gre.atly blessed. IMo doubt, but in dec time, the} 
or their successor’s shall re.ap lai’gely, if they faint not. 


In the ivhofG liistoiT 03 Jjidinn pjogvoss tlicie is 
Botiing ibni; cheers tlte Iiescrt uioi'o tliun tlic piogrc^s ot 
morality aad religion among our ot^Ti people. It vras 
eaid of old that we muct begin there — that we mnsE; 
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fiTEt coDTert ourselves j and tlieu tliink of couvertmg tiie 
people of India, It is certain tliat tlie Englisli, in our 
Eastern settlements; are not now open to the old re- 
proach, “ Christian-man — Devil-man.” As to the con- 
version of the heathen, it is equally cexlmn that onx 
people have labored, diligently for it — ^that they have 
done much, and suffered mucli, in the good cause — and 
that the results, as far as the human eye can disceni 
them, have well repaid all this toil. What the mnount 
of real conversion may be, humanity cannot determine ; 
it can only speak of the palpable results, I have now 
before me, &om the pen of one who speaks of what he 
has seen,^'" some account of the encouraging indicatians 
of a change coming, or come: 

“ Tempks are bciug allowed, to a great es-tent, to fall hito decay, 
■while the numher of new ones erected is hy no means large. In 
those parts where missions have heen carried on. most extensively, 
a considetahle falling off in. the attendance at the great festivals 
is distinctly observable. The smnglng festival, for instance, in 
Lower Bengal is very dlfierent from wbat it nsed to be. The 
number of idols sold at festivals is greatly diminished, and the 
offerings at the great temples arc of fax less value than they once 
■were. A great change has taken place in the -views and in the 
spirit of the people at large, Formerly they knew notliiiig of 
■nffat true religion really ia; but they have been enlightened on. 
the nature of moral obligation, iiie duty of love to Eod, of love 
to men, and the nature a^nd evil of sin. Missions have gone far, 
dining the last fifty years, in developing a conscience amongst 
the natives, in -whom it was in a deadly sleep. Is not this alone 
a great result ? The Hindoos, too, have begun to lay aside some 
of their old notions. The Brahmins are no longer so highly 
honored the clever Sudi'as thrust them aside from place and 
power "without scruple; by far the greater increase of ivealth and 
■wisdom, has been diffused among the latter. Tho-asands now ap- 
prove of female education; and, in the great cities, the ladies of 
■numerous families arc being privately taught, Even the re- 
inarriago of "widows is discussed by tbe native papers, and its 


* lit. Muffins. 
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advantages fully aclcnnwledged. A numerous body is coming 
forward, in society, poEseEsing far more enlightened notions than 
tbeir fatliers did ; a body of men, who put little faitb in tbe 
Shnstras, and look upon the old pandits and teachers as ignorant 
bigots. The great contrast between these two parties shows how 
great a step has been, made in the process of public enligbtomnent. 
The spirit, in wHch Bible truth is heard, Ims aho grcntly im- 
proved. h'ormerlj’’, wlien a rnifsionary preached, he was com- 
pelled to enter into disagreeable and apparently useless contro- 
versies ; the same objections were brought forward again and 
again ; and the discussion was frequently closed, with the prac- 
tical application of hroken pots, sand, dirt, and cries of ‘ Hari 
hol r But now, in all the older missionary stations and even 
beyond them, discussions seldom occur. Tim people come to the 
chapels, and oilen listen to the end: frequently aclcnowledging 
aloud the truth of what is said. TlTiat is even more singular is, 
that small companies liave been found in various parts of the 
countTV, who have gathered a little collection of Christian books, 
and meet together to read and study them. These facts arc full 
of encouragement from the proofs, they furnish, that the word of 
God, though hiddeu, is not lost; but that, like good seed, it icill 
spring up and put forth, first the blade, tben tbe ear, after that 
tbe full com in the car. Only let this word, so extensively 
known, he applied vrith power ‘ hy the Holy Gliost sent down 
fiom heaven,’ and, at once, ‘the Httle one trill become a tlion- 
tand, and the small one a great nation.’ ” 

I 'tHnli that bhese signs are most cheering. God only 
knoTTs avliat they indicale. But tliis I know, and may 
say. that the missionaiies liave proved themselves avortliy 
of the confidence reposed in them, and tlnat they have 
seldom or never done anytlnng to emhnrrass the Govern- 
ment. imder -vvlfich, withont molestation fi’om the State, 
and with much oucouragenient generany from the ser- 
rants of the State, they have conducted their peaceful 
operations. The imjiroved relations, indeed,^ between 
the missionaries and the Government are m themselves 
no small emdence of the better temper of the latter. _ 

I knovT that it maybe said, as it often has been said, 
that the Indian Goveimnent still countenances much that 
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it kiiOTvs to l:)e "i\TOiig — mucli error, mncli superstition, 
mucli that every Christian man must desire to see rooted 
out of tire land. I am anxious to state the case rvitli all fair- 
ness. It is not to he denied that, the question, when it pre- 
sented itself for the solution of Christian administrators, 
was a very dUficrdt one. The question was not whether 
Christianity was to he supported in India, and hea- 
thenism discouraged ; hut how far, cousistently rvith out- 
standing pledges and existing olrhgatioiiB, Chi'istiaLuty 
could he support, ed and heathenism discouraged. Wlio- 
ther those pledges were wisely given — those obligations 
wisely contracted— might have been another question ; 
Imt it is of little use now to discuss it. There they wera 
in legible black and white, in substantive regulations, 
and there was now no ignoring them. It remained only 
for ns to put upon them the right practical construction, 
and it was oni}'- in. respect of this construction that any 
diderence of opinion could, have arisen among reasonahle 
and well-informed men. 

The practical observation of a solemn pledge, delibe- 
rately given and distinctly enunciated to the natives of 
India, was plainly and nnmistakeahly incumbent upon us, 
and we should have erred if we had neglected it by going 
in search of any more remote and jqmcuiative, perhaps uu- 
attainfbie, good. But it was our duty, at the same time, 

to he cautious of going beyond the pledge of civiim 

too literal a construction to the words of the obhgations 
wMch we have taken upon ourselves. I tliink that 
there was a tendency at one time to run into this ex- 
treme. At all events, the British-IndlaTi Government, 
from jeai s end to yetir s end, has been growing less and 
less tenacious on the score of the over-strict observance 
of these old pledges, and has been gradually looseuiug 
its coamexion with Idolatry, in the manner least cal- 
culated to excite alarm, or to occasion oiTence. There 
is a great difference between active participation in 
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ftvil, and simple toleration of it. The Regulations of 
1796 had promised the natives of India “to preserve to 
them the lav.^s of the Sliaster ;md the Koran," and to 
“protect them in the free exercise of their religion.'’ 
But they liad noi pledged our Government to interfere iu 
the internal managemeut of their temples, the decoration 
of their idols^ and tlm ordering of their religious pro- 
cessions. Little by little these errors were swept out of 
oni administrative system. From the time wlien, in 
1809, Government decreed that “the superintendence 
of the idol of Juggemautb and its interior eccnomy" 
should he thenceforth vested iu the Eajah of Koordah, 
the chains which have bound us to the extoimalitie.'-- of the 
false creeds of the country have gradually been loosened ; 
and now there is little left of a system which, in these 
days, few Christians are prepared to commend. It was 
partly, in a spirit of renderneap and ^ompa.'sion for the 
poor people whoiu we had trodden down nith the non 
heel of conipuest, partly from considerations of policy, 
that, at the outset of om: career, as rulers, -we hud been 
more regardful of the honor of the Hindoo religion 
than of our own. But the error, founded as it was on 
what we then luelieved to be u sense of justice, has 
given way to the increased regard which the inilers of 
India entertam for the ohbgations of the relidon they 
profess ; and, wliilst on the one side they have learned to 
treat with courtesy and respect the bringers of glad 
tidings, whom of old they cast om with reproacli, they 
hav/ceased to cherish the abominations against -which 
the good men rvhom they discarded rvere not suffered to 
do battle by tbemscives. 

It IS iitting that a sketch of Indian Progi’ess shoiila be 
closed with a brief mention of these things. Kever at 
any time lias the Govenunent of India emoced, by acts 
of practical beneficence, so kbidly an interest in me wml- 
fai’e of the people, as within the last few years of its rule, 

2 n 
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It lias betliouglit itself of better means of seeming tbe 
allegiance of tbe people tbanby pampeiing tbeix priests 
and decorating tbeir idols. It bas not only, in these 
latter days, loosened tlie cbains Tvbicb boimd tlie rulers 
of the comitry to the idolatry, ■which from remote ages 
has been the cnrse of the people, but has loosened the 
chains which hound to it the Gentile worshipper himself. 
It has been well said that, “ as soon as a little fellow 
could be made to understand that the eartli was 25,000 
miles round tlierc was an end of the Shastref ’ 

My labors draw on to a close. In looking back at 
what I have Avxitten, I hnd that I have left unsaid much 
that I had comprehended in, the original scheme of my 
work. But I think I have written enough to show that 
the East India Company and their servants have not 
been unmindful of the great trust that has been reposed 
in them, and that then admimstration has been one of 
progressive improvement — improvement which is now ad- 
vancing with strides such as have never been made before, 
Never were the rulers of Xiidia ao mindf ol aa now of tlio 
duties and lesponsibhities which have devolved upon 
them, as guardians of the happiness of that immense sec- 
tion of the great human family, which Providence has 
so mysteriously committed to their care. The last twenty 
years have witnessed more great changes tending to in- 
crease the prosperity, the happiness, the civilisation of 
the people oflnrlia, than tbe antecedent two centuries of 
British connexion with the East, But the changes which 
have been co:isninmated, and of which we are now wit- 
nessing the results, arc small in proportion t.o those 
which we have originated, and of which the next cycle 
of twenty years will witness the completion. If the gxeat 
administrative system, under wliich our Empire in India 
has been built up, remains fuudameiitaliy uncbanged, 
those -will be bright chapters of India.n progress which 
wdi grow beneath the pen of the liistorian of 1873, I 
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believe that trader no other &ystem vrOTild that Empire 
have rieen to its present height — nnder no other system 
would it have survived the assaults of time and the 
shocks of circumstance. If India had been grievously 
misgovemedj we should not laave been masters of it 
now. 

An acute author of the present day has ohseived: 
“ The historian knows the end of many of the transac- 
tions he narrates. If he did not, how ditTerently often 
he would narrate them. It would be a most insh-uctive 
thing to give a man the materials for the account of a 
great transactiom stopping short at the end, and then see 
]iow different would be his account from the ordinary 
ones.’"'^' I have often thought, when considtmg the early 
records of the Company, how different vmuld be m3" 
forecast of the issue of all these rude struggles of 
our English adventurers in the tune of the Stuarts, if I 
had addressed myself to the task of resemch in utter 
ignorance of more recent events — ^if, indeed, I had groped 
my way along paths of virgin inpuiiy, making discove- 
ries at every step, as in the pages of a new romance. 
But I think that the essayist has stopped riiort at a point 
where his reflection was susceptible of a much more im- 
pt)rtant application than that to which he lias directed 
it. It is from the diflerence between oui' own rough- 
hewing and the shaping of our ends by a highm nowcuf 
that the great lesson is to be learnt. The inequality 
of the means to the end — the seemingly ine- 
concileable diiference betvmen the magnitude of the 
olFect and the pettiness of the cause— the utter unlike- 
lihood, prospectiveh', of sucli a sequence of events as, 
retrospectively, we Icnow to have arisen — the entke con- 
fosiou, indeed, of all the calculations of human wusdom, 


*■ friend’; t’i CoKFiciV. 

■f Tiiero'fi a Dninity tint shapes oiu* cud! 
Bough-heiT them as vo may. 

2 TJ 2 
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•wiiicli "vre so plainly discern -wlien. \ve look at sucli an 
event as the establisliment of oar Indian Emph'e in its 
inclioate fragmentary state^ as ■with the eyes of a cotom- 
porary of Bacon or Clarendon'— axe so many finger-prints 
of the hand of God in historyf' -wMch he -who would 
read the annals oF the Company aright, should dwell 
upon with reverence and humility. 

In the inserutahle manner in wMclij r^-MLst tlie 
nationalities of the East and the "West^ werehrealdng 
np around ns, Broiddenee preserved that little party of 
London merchants to work out its great designsj is to 
he found the key-note of Anglo -Indian liistoiy. It 
was not for any petty ends that this great miracle was 
wrought in our behalf. It was not for any petty ends 
that principality after principality was surrendered into 
our hands, and the will of the Company became law from 
the banks of the Indus to the hanks of the Irrawaddy. 
It was that the great Christian nation, thus mysterionsly 
selected, should achieve great things in the East, and 
finally work out tho a-ohoroo of India’s orwaworpation* 
How we axe nOAV futlilliug our mission, I have in some 
sort endeavoui'ed to show. Physically'^ and morally 
— materially and intelleetualiy, we axe impressing our- 
selves abidingly on the country and on the people. I 
hope that I have sho-^vn that the English -in India 
have not sat down idly under the weight of their 
responsibilities and fridlen asleep in the shade, whilst 
they ought to have heen hearing the burden and heat 
of the day in sri'enuous efforts for the elevation of a 
long-oppressed fallen race. 

* I feelpBat X ought, ns, indeeil, I •will, doiilitless, do iriTick to mvigornte 
intended, in this 'vvork, to hare said the people; trut, perhaps, the sanatory 
Eomethinf; of the efforts that liave hecn njeasures, initiated by Mr. J- U. Mar- 
matie in India to improve the physique tin in the capltalj and radiating thence 
of the people, hy means of groat eana- into all parts of the country, will still 
tory mensurcs. It is hard to say to more extensively aflect the character of 
what extent the intellectual and moral the people. Inihe regeneration of the 
character of the natives of Indi.a is people of India, tliia will not be one of 
influenced by these causes. The diSu- the least eflbetive agents, 
sion of the medical Ecience of tlie West 
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I believe that oui' Indian Empire is tlie admiratiop 
and the of the Eciropean world. There is . . „ 
foreign state that does not wonder at the marvellous suc- 
cess winch has attended, not only the progress of our 
arms, but the progress of our administratiou. France, 
under the burden and the trouble of a new Empire in 
Algeria, sechs counsel from the East India Company as 
to the true mode of goveining Mahomedan subjects.'^ 
Austria looks on with respectful wonder, gravely con- 
fessing a right nudemtanding of all the elements of our 
national gi’andeur, except oiir marvellons Emprie in the 
East.f Prussia sends forth her princes to see the great 
marvel for themselves, and to tell on their return bow 
we conquer kingdoms and how we retain them. 
Tussia, with Ill-disguised chagrin, tries to believe the 
falsehoods of our enemies, and yet knows in ber inmost 
heart, what is the wisdom and l^eneficence of our inde.f 
The marrel and the mystery are more patent to stranger 
eyes than to our ovti.§ We think too little of the 


^ This, I believe, ■\vas in 1647. 
t The Dako of Neii'castle 


§ Hear the e>i(lenco of anotiier na- 
tion. Itnlj", tlirTongh Sismondi, says t — 
“Sucli as they are, ho^Tcve^, theEngUsh 


intelligent Aastrian general, 'who. In 
the couisa of it cotrversation on our 
national resources, said tliat he coidd 
nnderstand all the elements of onr 
greatness, except our Anglo - Indun 
Empire, and (/taf Ijo could not under- 
stand. The vast amount ot administra- 
tiro Trisdom, iridch the good 
ment of such ati Empire demaDued, 


real benefit. They have rc-estahiished 
security and just .e; they have Bgori 
the people a fediig of duratum, and of 
something to loot foiavard tO", and gk. 
actly hceauEo they heap tlicrnsclvcs 
apart, hecauso they do not wisii to 
direct evcTytningO 0 ehnugc c‘, ery thmg, 


okcers on tho Eastern frontier. Wlwt 
are tlieic real ideas of the duties ot 
Cliristian states may, perhaps.^ ho 
gathered from the fact that Erincc 
Saltikoff told an English officer, iMw 
^ .1, ahnut 


anvthing so roraantie, for tliat in pro- 
portion ns such customs as these nere 
aholislied the people of India nould 
cease to he interesting. 


arts arc cultivated mtti e.rse, ijoputa- 
tiou and riches begin to increase; in- 
telligence makes tome progress; and 
European opinions engraft ti.msel'.es 
naturaliy and gentlv on the old ideaB <ii 
India; in short, the conqncrwi pt-op.e 
have Icamt to defend the foreign rule; 
Ibc nj^liTpflrJuy 15 there 

is little ptobahlUty that V the road to 
India were opened to thcRussJons, IJicy 
could susia.n a struggle agz.x'ost tlic 
Eneh'sh.” 
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ixiigl^ty Providence wPicli out of a petty mercodtile ad- 
venture lias evolved tlie grandest fact recorded in the 
History of the World. 

We should never close our eyes against the great 
truth of this mvsterious interference. It should enter 
largely into all our thoughts of the practicalities of In- 
dian, administration. The face of God has never yet 
heen turned away from us save when we have done 
manifestly wrong. Often, in the weakness of our faith, 
we have doubted and hesitated; we have given our- 
selves up to petty shifts and temporary expedients, only 
to find that the very essence of political wisdom is to 
dare to do right. When that large-minded director of 
the Company, Charles Grant, declared that “ if firom 
unworthy fears we should disavow our religion, he should 
fear that the Great Author of that religion wmuld be 
provoked to withdraw his protection there from us/^’^ 
he uttered sentiments which, forty years ago, were 
declared to be those only of an amiable fanatic. But 
what was once believed to be the wild mouthing of en- 
thusiasm, is now looked upon as the language of calm 
and authoritative reason. Since our Indian statesmen 
and soldiers began to take more solemn views of their 
duties as Christian men, and the Directors of the Com- 
pany have recognised more clearly and more gratefully 
the wonderful interposition of Providence in their behalf, 
they have achieved an amount of practical success such as 
never attended their efforts, when they suffered manifold 
idle fears and vain vaticinations to arrest the stream of 
Indian Progress. 


* Ante, p. 638* 
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THB SAIT DUTIES. 


^From the Staltstical Paper* relating to India, prepared at the India /donsei] 


BENGAL. 

The supply of salfc in Bengal is provided partly by manufac- 
ture, conducted on account of the Government, partly by impor- 
tation, and in one , instaneef by private manufacture, under 
a system of excise. Tlic dutyj on all imported salt is two and a 
half rupees per maund of 82lbs., or about three farthings per lb. 
The same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt manufactured by 
private individuals; and the Government salt may be purchased at 
all times in quantities of not less than 50 maunds, at a fixed price, 
which is composed of tlie cost price, with the addition of two and 
a half rupees per maund, or three farthings per Ib. The average 
cost price of production § is about 80 rupees per 100 maxinds, or a 
trifle below one farthing per lb., thus making the Government 
selling price under a penny per lb. Tiie supply of salt is no 
longer a monopoly; its manufacture and sale have not been relin- 
quished by Governmentj but individuals participate in its provi- 
sion, both by importation and manufacture, under a combined 
sj'stem of customs and excise. 

The system o? Jived prices and open warehouses commenced in 

* The rnanufaeture is c-Tiried on, not f Mr, Prinsep’s Ealt-irorlvS at Nar- 
hj hired labour on the p.art of the Go- r.'ucporc. 

Tern m ent, but bv a sj'ftctn of pecuniary f The duty is lened nt the time ot 

advancc-s ; the parties receiviufr them the clearance of the salt from the 
beinjr bound to <lcli\ er, at a fixed price, bonded warehouses, 
all the salt tnamifactured. Probably % GThe salt .agenacs are located along 
100,000 laborers (called Molungbecs} the head of t]iG JBnj of jBengiil, Ttz- at 
Gte engaged in the manufacture in the Uidge^ec, Tnnilook, Chittagong, -^Vr- 
SunderbundF. racan, Cuttack, BalasorOj IvhcredaJi- 
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1836-37, v^lietL tlie pievious system i>?Jixed (pialitics and piriodical 
sales Tyas abolished.*" 

Maun^B of 82 lbs. 

D’cvxmg tlic seven yeuis commencing vrith 1S37-38 and ending 
■with 1643-44, the duty on salt was 3rs. 4a. per maund, The 
nonnat avexage't quantity of salt sold and imported during 


that period waB 43627,030 

In Hovemher, 1844, the duty was reduced to 3rs. per mauud, and 

the annual arerage side increased to 4,960,917 

In April, 1S47, the duty w.is further redneed to 2r3, 12a. per 
maund, and the atmuA sale increased to 5452,009 

In April, 1849, the duty was again subjected to reduction, when it 
was fixed for five years at its present rate of 2rs. Sn. per maund. 


It will tlius be seen, that in. tbe five years above adverted to^ tbe 
reduction effected in the salt-tax amounted to nearly 25 per cent.; 
but it would appear that no furtlier reduction can, for tbe present, 
be expected consistently with the maintenance of tbe revenue, tbe 
last reduction in 1849 having led to no farther increase of con- 
sumption. 


KOrvTH- WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The supply of salt to the Nortb-Wegtern Provinces is furniahed 
partly from the lower provinces of Bengal, and partly from tbe 
Sambliur Salt Lake^ in. Rajpootana, and other localities on the 
western side of India. The salt of Bengal having paid tbe excise 
or import duty of 2 rupees 8 a. per maund, passes free into the 
North-Westen Provinces. The Samhbur and other salt, on cross- 
ing the north-western frontier customs fine, is subjected to a duty 
of 2 rupees per maund, and to a further duty of half a rupee§ per 
maund on transmission to the eastward of Allahabad, thus coming 
into competition with the salt of Bengal under an egual duty of 
2 rupees 8 a. pet maund. 


MADRAS. 

At hladras salt is manufactured on account of Government, and 


*“ As rcicomracndcd by the Select 
Committee of the House of Corumoiia 
in 1836. All the recotamendatious of 
that Committee have now boenfidly and 
Airly carried out, viz. — 

Isfc. Open warehouses and fixed 
prices. 

2nd. Imported salt to be subjected to 
tiic same rate of duty as native manu- 
factured salt. 

.3rd. The rate of duty to be fixed 
below the average of net profits for a 
senes of ten years (such average hav- 
ing been calculated at 3 rupees per 
maund). 


f These averages are exclusive of 
tho quantities disposed of by retail 
Bales, which cannot be given -^vith per- 
fect accuracy. 

t The Sambhur Hake boloEgs to the 
native States of Joudpore and Jyepore. 

j T)ie Allahabad special duty was 
fixed by Act 14 of 1843 at one rupee 
per maund; but in 1347, and again in 
1349, when reduction of duty on Bengal 
salt was effected, correspemding re- 
ductions were made in the Allahabad 
duty. 
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sold for internal consumption, at one rupee per maund, or under 
one fartliing' per lb.* Xbe duty on imported foreign salt was 
3 rupees per maund, but it lias been recommended by the 
home authorities that the import duty should (as in Bengal) be 
equal only to the difference between the selling price and the cost 
of manufacture : the difference between the cost price and the price 
at which the salt is given out for consumption being the duty to 
be realised. 


BOilBAT. 

In Bombay the manufacture of salt is carried on by indimdurds, 
but subject to an. excise duty of twelve annas (Ij. 6f/0 per mauud,t 
a similar duty being imposed on imported salt. Salt exported 
from this presidency to Calcutta is subject to the above excise duty, 
bat ciedit for that amount is given at Calcutta in the adjustment 
of the local duty. Facilities are also afforded for the export of salt 
to Malabai'j Travancore, Cochin, and other places. 


PUN.TAB. 

The excise duty on salt at the Punjab salt mines has been fixed 

at 2 rupees per ruaund. , i ^ ^ - 

English salt, it is said, maybe laid down at Calcutta at 4 «e. 

per ton, or about SO rs. per 100 maunds.i ^ 

According to another authority,^ 65 rs. per 100 maunds is tire 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction con ^ e e cc c 
But salt ffom rhe Persian Gulf and other Arab States is laid doivn 
at Calcutta at 40 rs. per 100 maunds. It is thercfoie the hg 
cost of producing Bengal salt (80 rs. per 100 piaun 
alone enables English salt to keep a footing m the Calcutta. 

market. 

In Ben^^al salt is obtained by boihng the sea-water. 

In Bombay and Madms the process is that 
^In tlie Punjab it is extracted in a pure state fiom tbc 

Sambhur Salt Lake, in Rajpootana, 
rains, and when the waters subside, a deep incrustation of .a 
deposited on its shores for several miles round. 


* Bj Act 6 of 1 844^, sect. 43, tlie fcH- 
ing' price of the Govemcpent ^nifc 
Sset] at one and a lialf rupees per 
Maund. It lias snbseiiuentlr been re- 
duced to one rupee, bj' order of Ine 
Court. _ 

t The duty on Salt on delirery mini 
sslt-works was fixed, hy Act 27 ot 


17 , at half a rupee per maond. It 
5 subsequently increased to one rupee 
mtiundby Act 10 of IS44, and re- 
;ed to twelve aunne. Its present 
:e, by order of Bio Court in the 
le ye.ar. 

■ Avhci/n on Salt Ircrir. 
i Qilciitla lievkic. 
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Salt purclvased at Calcutta at Id. per lb., the GoYernmeut 
price, is sold at Benares (400 miles from Calcutta, Yrhere it comes 
into competition -with the salt from Rajpaotana) at 12 lbs, the 
rupee, or 2d. per Ih.; and, moreover, it is stated to be then, con- 
sldorably adulterated. The consumption of salt in India has been 
usually estimated* at 12 lbs. per head per annum; and assuming 
the TiVflges of agricultural laborf at 3 rupees per mensem 
(the rate now paid on the Calcutta and Bombay mail-rood, and 
also to village watchmen), it would, at Calcutta, absorb the Income 
of five days’ labor to provide the quantity required for a year. 
The salt duty thus operates as a tax of about per cent, upon 
the lahoreris wages, if he have none but himself to provide for. 
If he have a ivife or children, the per-centage will of course be 
increased by the amount of their consumption. It is to be ob- 
serred, however, on the other side, that the wife and children, 
would generally contribute something to the common fund by the 
earnings of their labor, and thus again reduce the per-centage. 

At Benares the purchase of the same quantity of salt (12 lbs.) 
would absorb ten days’ earnings, thus constituting a charge of 3 
per cent, on the laborer’s income. But for this additional charge 
the Government duty is in nowise accountable. The difference 
in price is occasioned by the cost of conveyance, profits of trade, 
wastage, &c., the ordinary charges of commerce.:}; 

The pressure of the salb-tax on the laborer cannot be regarded 
as severe, inasmuch as it is the only way in which he contributes 
to the pecuniary necessities of the State ; in all other respects he 
is not necessarily subject to taxation. 

The preceding remarks apply to the Upper and Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. In the territories of Madras and Bombay the 
duty on salt is only about one-tliird of that which prevails in 
Bengal; but from other causes the mass of the people are believed 
to be in inferior circumstances to those of Bengal. In Madras they 
are still subject to various taxes (moturpha tax, duty on tobacco, 
&c ), which h.ave been abolished elsewhere. 

A comparison of the amount of salt produced with the numbers 
of the population consuming it, will show that the estimate which 
assigns 12 Ihs. as the ordinary annual consumption of an indi- 
vidual, is nearly in correspondence -with fact. The quantity of 

* Report of Roard of Customs, Sail ofearxiageg, but on the completion o£ 
and Opitnn. Calcutta, Also Cot- tho railway now in progress this will bo 

cutta lievieiD, 18'17. greatly reduced in the districts which it 

t In 1846, 2000 laborers were en- traverses. It is computed that the es- 
gaged for employment on the Calcutta penso of conveying a ton of merchandise 
and Bombay mnil-road, at 3 rupees per will not exceed S^d. pet mile; conse- 
hcad per mensem, — See also Rcgnlation guently salt may be carried from Cnl- 
4. cutta to Benares for one lialfpenny 

^ U£ these the principal item is cost per lb. 
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salt sold 'tyholcsale and retail 
Tinder: 


or imported 'svas^ in 1846-47, as 


Beacal 

Slaunds ofgalbs. 

North-Western ProTinens 

Madras .... .... 


Bombay 


15,996,54$ 


S2 


31.997,092 


157,986,368 


l,3U,8S0,772lbs. 


_ If the entire population of British India he assumed at nlnety- 
mne^ millions, which from the Iratest official infonnation may ho 
considered as about its actual extent, the ahovo-meiilioaed quan- 
tity of salt would afford to each individual about 13 lbs., the facts 
collected bj statistical research thus corroborating an estimate 
founded on observation of the habits of the peojile. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of salt imported into 
Calcutta from all countries, and also from England, for the last 
seven years 



Itsported frora all 

Prom England. 


Countries. 



jramids. 

Mann (Is, 

1644-45 

970,595 

791 

1845-46 

1,58) .9CS 

502,610 

1646-47 

1,466,744 

352,635 

1S47-4S 

l,niS,OS4 

752,555 

! 1648-49 

1,626,706 

459,603 

1849-50 

2,126,848 

624,673 

j 1850-51 (the first six months of) 

1,455,007 

672,092 


* Board of CusSomSj Sail and Opium 
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StateMbitt exhibiting the Net Kevenue derived from Salt from 
all sources — idz., Government Sales, Excise on Private Manu- 
facture^ and Customs Duty, from the year 1839-40. 


Tear. 

Dengal. 

N.-’W. Prov. 

Madras, 

33 embay- 

Totau. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1839-40 ... 

1,61,94,188 

26,90,511 

33,62,422 

12,72,209 

2,35.39,330 

1840-41 ... 

1,63,50,084 

24,43,614 

30,21,803 

14,58.218 

2,33,03,721 

1S41-42 ... 

1,57,50,967 

26,81,822 

33,61,806 

13,42,601 

2,31,37,196 

1842-43 ... 

1,64,33,412 

25,06,731 

32.10,959 

16,26,339 

2,36,76,441 

1843-44 ... 

1,55,78,010 

35,86,467 

37,35,644 

16,99,579 

2,45,99,700 

1844-45 ... 

1,60,42,730 

47,82,645 

37,81,369 

18,47,502 

2,64,54,246 

1S4.5-46 ... 

1,49,09,021 

37,76,196 

40,34,020 

21,01,109 

2,48,19,346 

1846-47 

1,62,79,725 

52,47,071 

39,84,188 

17,77.565 

2,72,85,549 

1847-48 ... 

1.65,33, GOB 

48,26,209 

41,94,865 

23,45,006 

2,79,49,738 

1348-49 ... 

1,41,44,321 

46,65,642 

37,69,440 

21,06,855 

2,45,86,258 

1849-50 ;... 

1,61,07,384 

53,79.310 

38,33,312 

21,57,591 

2,74,78,097+ 


[Having given above the Statistics' of the Salt Duties, I append 
some remarks, ^vTitten by a friend in India^ and published in the 
il/onmty Chronicle^ on. tiro social and moral aspects of the <puestioii.' 
They appear to me to be as just as they are able.] 

Of all the great sources of Indian revenue not one has been so 
much assailed as the ‘^monopoly " of Salt. It is here that the philan- 
thropist tvill find his most palpable object of censurej the partisan of 
free-trade his most vulnerable point of attack, and the advocate of 
the Companyhis least defensible position. Norv it is conceded at 
once, that salt is as necessary a daily condiment to the Indian cul- 
tivator as it is to the English peasant : that in a country where 
sudden and, mysterious attacks of disease are common, it has been 
thought essential to a healthy condition of the physical system; 
that in some parts of Bengal it may be manufactured at a trifling 
cost and. witli the slightest atnount of labor by any one who will 
s or ape_ together a few handfuls of earth, and yet that in those very 
localities, where it is most readily made, the transport of salt is 
only permitted under the most rigid observance of cci’tarn forins, 
and mider the safeguard of authenticated passes, whilst the 
adulteration, the import, the manufacture or even connivance at 


EujKies. 

^ GwenraiTOt Sales 56 Duty Ijto.SS.as? 

Customs Duty on importation by sea 45100,000 

On passing Korth-West Frontier customs line 53^0,810 


2,74,73,097 
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tlio manufacture thereof, are punishable by severe fines and by 
iropiisontnent. For a clear understanding of the subject I must 
state first that the salt eaten by the inliabitauts of the trliolo 
of the Agra and the Bengal Presidencies including the Punjab, 
is supplied from four different gi’cat sources. 1. The salt manu- 
factured by the Bengal Government. 2. Sea-iinported salt ivhich 
pays duty at Calcutta. S. Salt imported into the A^ra Pre- 
sidency from, native states. 4. Rock salt brought Iroin the 
salt range in the Punjab From all four sources the Goveraisent' 
derives some revenue^ but as the idea of monopolyis generally 
associated "with the direct manufacture of the article by die 


Government, I will proceed first to describe tbe state of things 
in the salt producing localities 'of Loffer Bengal, where the lairs 
against illegal transport, store or manufseture, arc by means of a 
preventive establishment maintained in all their severity. The 
header who may choose to consult the map oi Bengal, will see 
along and above the tract known as the Sundexbunds, a number of 
tidal creeks and rivers of all sizes, by which tbe w.aters of the 
Gangctic Delta and of the whole of Bengal find their way to the 
sea. From the lulls which border tlie Eastern frontier to the 
piX)vinc 0 of Outfack in the iFest. and fiom the very shores of the 
Bay northward as far as the spring tide reaches in the dry se.ason> 
the Boil impreemated uitb saline particles is singulaily well fitted 
for the manuiacture of salt. For a great part oi this tract, which 
may be four Imndred miles in. lengtli and one hundred and twenty 
in depth, there is a dense and inorearing popnlntion who subnst 
principally on rice and fish. Any landholder in these parts, 
were it not for the Salt Laws, would have only to lay out a 
moderate amount of capital in order to establish a eucucesIiu and 
lucrative salt manufactory. Any Ryot without capjtai, witi t ie 
help of a stew-pan, a few sticks and a few handful of earth, 
would extract day^ by day, or week by week, salt sufficient ior die 
consumption of Iiitnself and his family. But I will ta 'C some 
what pataliel case in England, though it does not apparently equal 
the prescut one inhcrdslup. In a weil-woodcd, well-uatcred. and 
rich country in England there is a large estate, of ten thousand 
acres, the proprietor of winch is a strict presenm of game 
tenants, who pay a high rent, arc not perrmited to shoot ^ one 
single head of Ac hundreds of pheasants and scorcs ol bares umch 
devastate their finest crops. Poaching h visited wnth unrelenting 
severity by magistrates, who have a fellow-fcclmg with the 
preserving landlord. The Invr creatc-yoifcuccs, and punisnc. ui u 
rigor the ofifences it creates. Still, in defence of t ns eve c i 
niay be said that winged and fonr-lootcd game, m sue i p cn y. is 
not tbe spontaneous production of the ebroate and the soil; on t ic 
breeding; rc-ariiig, and multiplying of pheasants, much care, time, 
flud money liave been expended b 3 ’^ tbe propnetor, - 
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field spoi'ts Kelps to bind Kim to tlie estate. It is not essential to 
the health and prosperity of his tenants that they should dine olf 
pheasants aiid partridges, or to the punctual payment of rents, 
that they should despatch bags of game to the poulterers in town. 
Harsh as the system may appear to a philanthropist, it has some 
redeeming points, and it is associated with much that is attractive 
in the character of an English gentleman, his delight in active 
exercises, his healthful recreation, his love of a rural life. It is 
looked on by farmer's, the sportsman will say, sometimes with 
positive indifference, rarely with hatred. It does not on the 'whole 
press heavily on the poor man "^vKo earns a few shillings a week. 
jBut in the salt-producing localities of Bengal, a small proprietor 
and a poor cultivator, placed •within arms’ length, as it were, of 
this condiment, are, by a code of laws cunningly devised, carefully 
guarded, and enforced to the letter, forbidden, except through the 
intervention of Government, to procure one single handful thereof 
for their simplest meal. 

I believe that the most avowed opponent of the Company must 
allow that tire above are the most damaging accusations which 
could, with any just foundation, be brought against the Salt-tax. 
As to the statements relative to the bad quality and excessive 
price of the Company’s salt, I trust to show that they are without 
good foundation. 1 return to the locality in which the salt of 
Bengal is produced, for, as it is there that the salt code is rigo- 
rously enforced, it is the inhabitants of those parts, and those only, 
who have any right to cry out against it as a hardship. The rea- 
soning which I ventured to adopt in the case of the opium mono- 
poly, I may venture, mutaiis mutandis, to apply to this case also. 
TJie law is a dead letter where no temptation to break or evade it 
exists, even, though that law be in theory harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust. It is no more a hardship to tell the inhabitant of Patna or 
Ghazepore that he shall not manufacture salt, or the rice eater of 
the Sundcrbimds that he shall on no account cultivate the poppy, 
than it is to tell an elderly gentleman that he must not rob an 
orchard, or an Oxford undergraduate that he is not to play at 
marbles in the High-street. I will, however, proceed to describe 
briefly the mode followed by the Indian Government in making 
salt. At and near the spots best suited to the purpose are situated 
the salt agencies, wiricli are six in number. The land most 
capable of producing salt is retained an the hands of Government, 
and the proprietors thereof are indemnified for the loss of revenue 
otheruT.Bc attainable from its cultivation. The salt is manufac- 
tured yearly, to the amount fixed by the Board of Kevenuc, b'y a 
class of men who gain, their livelihood in this manner, and who 
receive every year advances in hard cash for the puiposes of ma- 
nufacture. Tliese men, molungliees, as they are termed in Indian 
parlance, agree to deliver the salt at so much a maund at the 
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various store-liQusas of Government. -A. great portion of the salt 
so manufactured and stored is transported to large storo-honses at 
the Presidency, Tvhere it is sold to the native dealers in this artide^ 
who xetaii it all over the country. A certain duty added to tlic 
cost of transport and to that of manufacture is T,'hat Government 
pretends to levy. At the present, time salt is manufactured at the 
different agencies, at an average ratiier under one shihing a 
inaund, and is sold at that price, plus a ilxed duty of Sve shillings 
for tlie same fjnantity. Add to tins the cost of transport to the 
Presidency, and you will have the sura total at wliich salt is pur- 
chased hy the native dealer from Government. In round num- 
hers it i.s rather more than six shillings a maund, and a mauud is 
cq^ual to eighty-two English pounds. 

TJie salt stored in the repositories of Government is a sound ,f 
pure, and healthy edible. Any doubt on the subject may he in- 
stantaneously removed by an inspection ot the great storehouses at 
the Presidency, near the terminus of the railway, when it will at 
oiiue he acknowledged that the stoiies of the Indian Government 
making, hy means of an unjust monopoly, a dear and nnvlioic- 
sonie article, arc so many idle tales. Jf tlie salt of Government is 
adulterated, it is adultoiated by the ictail dealer, and what sjstem, 
whether confined to Government or open to all speculators, could 
guarantee the prevention of this evil? I repeat, too, that the Salt 
La^vs operate dlflerontly in other parts of the empire to what they 
do in the salt- producing localities. In the tract mentioned as 
stretching along the Cay of Ceiignl within the influence of the 
tides, their operation E certainly severe and uniform. It is a mis- 
demeanor, witliin this tract, for any private indivddual to inanu- 
factnre gjilt, to store the article, or to transport it from one place 
to another without passes specifying its destination, owner, date 
of sale, and other minute particular's. Within tliis tract, too, pre- 
ventive officers may stop and search any boats whatever, adapted 
to sea navigation, on mere suspicion of their containing salt : and 
they arc permitted, in the presence of regular pohce-ofljcois, to 
make a forcible entry into any house or warehouse in which they 
may have received iuforniation that salt, exceeding one m.auna in 
quantity, is actually stored. The limits of the tides aic the limits 
of the preventive establishments, armed with tlmsc apparent!}'' 
terrible powers— the limits, in short, within which the salt code is 
vioorously unheid: hut now comes the other side of the picture. 
Tim practical result of the code in increasing the number ol in- 
mates of gaols and inducing pool men to beggary is nil; the means 
taken to mitigate its severity and to supply salt to the cultivator 
are judicious, hfen who have the welfare of the Indian popuia- 
tiun at heart ivill be glad to learn th.it in^ tills 
■ try the number of cases instituted against individuals tor tlm illegal 
manufacture of salt vcrc in the year considcrahly witmu two 

2 X 
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hundred, and the nuinhex of men impiisoned for offences against 
the Salt Ija^ws of all Idnds did not at the close thereof exceed one 
dozen. That is to say, in a tract of conntrj comjJrising at least 
three millious of inhabitants, "ydio have every apparent temptation, 
to ^dolate the law, a mere fraction of the population had been 
found to engage in the illicit manufacture. Let tliis result he 
compared tvith the results of the operation of the Game Laws in 
any three counties in England ! The reason for the fewness of 
convictions is neither a want of diligence on the part of the pre- 
ventive officer, nor a want of spirit on that of the desponding 
cultivator. The reason is partly, that Government, anxioris to 
mitigate the harshness of the monopoly, has directed that, in the 
salt' producing tract, where there Is most temptation to manufac- 
ture or smuggle, salt shah be retailed by its own officers, at its 
own shops, at a price sufficiently low to take away from the 
poorest cultivator the temptation of violating the law ; and partly 
because hundreds of llyots,, too lazy to go as far as the retail shops, 
do occasionally scrape together a few handsful of earth within the 
precincts of their huts, and manufacture each a pound or so of 
salt without tlie . cognisance of the preventive officer. Cases in 
which individuals have been, arraigned for transporting salt ^vith- 
out any protective documents, or with documents of an informal 
character, or for transporting more salt than the quantity specified 
in their passes, are naturally more numerous than those of mere 
illicit manufacture. Lut the penalties enforced in tVicse cases fall 
on individuals of a very different class from the mere tiller of the 
, earth. They fall on habitual and determined smugglers, on mer- 
ebants who cannot be content with tbeir reasonable gains, on men, 
in short, rvho, under an^’' Government or system in the world, 
would be the fimt to speculate on the best mode of baffling autho- 
rity or resisting the pa 3 ''ment of any lawful dues. They fall, too, 
in many cases, on the very men who derive a direct benefit from 
the monopoly, ag it centres the traffic of S3.lt in tbcir hands. It is 
not in. behalf of men hke these that plrilanthropy should, he anxious 
or sympathy be awakened. 

Still, some objector may sa^--, that if the salt monopoly were 
abandoned, and every man m the salt-producing localities were 
permitted to turn salt-manufacturer, the coudition of the peasantry 
would he bettered, and the sourcog of wealth would be enlarged. 
It is impossible to argue on a supposition like tins except from 
the known character of landlords, and tenants, and speculators, in 
the East.^ There is little doubt but that anindiGdual or company 
might, with a Kttle capital, manufacture salt for the Indian market 
at a cheaper rate than it is now made by Government, and thus 
consumers in the Bengal and Bebar provinces might be benefited, 
but whether the inhabitants of the salt tract would be the better 
for it, is another question. Abandon the monopoly, and salt 
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v."ould be maniifnctured by every native landholder Tvlio could 
command money and energy enorigb for the purpose, or by every 
foreign adventurer vdio could obtain a lease of land from the 
apatlietic or heedless Zemindar. It is not likely tliat such men 
•U'ould quietly permit eveiy tenant on their estates to hoil salt in 
his own fait panSj and enjoy tt new luxury without interruption. 
Xiie localities in which the salt of Bengal is manufactured arc 
those in all Inditi where rapacious landlords and their unscrupu- 
lous agents are most adept in practising extortion on a peasantry 
feeble b}’ nature, enervated by climate, timorous by examplcj and 
rjlihed hr the domination of centuries. Ever}' peison conmmant 
with Lower Bengal -will know the amount of dread which a 
wealthy Zemindar can sfadko into his tenantry hy his rank and 
position, by his armed retainers, by the influence_of superstition, 
hy a control more strict than could be ever exeicised by any pre- 
ventive force of Government, hy the unlimited command of evi- 
dence to suit every unforeseen occurrence m a long course of liti- 
gation. and by avorking on that unconqueuihle ieeliirg which still 
peiwades the musses in the Bust, and whlrpcrs to them that such 
men are set above the kw. Tire tesrimnny of hundreds of wit- 
nesses and the records of litigation for half a century present us 
with one dreary picture of landlords enhancing rents, forcing cul- 
tivators to purchase the necessaries of life only at tlicir orrrr mar- 
kets; deciding disputes in the vilbffe on the principk that both 
disputants are to pay something Tnto the judge’s privy purse, 
levyinrr every sort of illegal cess on the most fiiyolous pretences, 
and making of Bafteni society only two great divisions, those uho 
suffer, and'those who inflict. It is idle to talk to a Bengali pea- 
sant about defending his rights and acting with a manly spirit. It 
is idle to say that there are courts open, European functionaries 
accessible, and prompt justice at hand, wdiich nei ther inoncy can 
purchase nor power defy- If, in our own England, it i:. well 
known that tenants have been ruined ,md driven forth liouscless,^ 
because at some election they would not vote with tue Lord ol 
the Manor, it may easily be conceived whafc sort of remedy would 
be po-'se«cd in Lw bv that Eastern tenant who should dare to 
lesson, "hv one penny, the profits of lus landlord, or cross the most 

trivial his cherished aims. • i „ r 

Tire abandonment of the salt monopoly m fyy rrcu aduvial and 
saline tbsfricts of Bengal, would in nil probahility, have the effect 
of enriching a few individuals, of supplyng some of the up-country 
markets with a somcwli at cheaper article, ol depriving the Gorern- 
ment of about a rnilhon of revenue, of preventing ihc free im- 
port of Liver-pool .and hlanchester salt by sea, and of leaving die 
peasantry of the salt-producing locahties in the condihon nr whicn 

they have always been. • -n 

Before quitting this part of the ^subject it is impossible not to 
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notice a singularly erroneous statement wliicTi lias lately appeared 
on tlie salt monopoly, and wliich lias been read probably by some 
tbousands of readers in a periodical, captivating from its variety, 
nsuallv accurate in its statements, and just in its conclusions. In 
tbe number of tbe “ Household Words,” for .duly, 1S51, the fob 
lovdng are gravely set down as “ Facts about Salt,” I enumerate 
them m due succession, and ns far as possible in the author’s own 
words. “ The salt manufactories are situated in dreary marshes. 
The workers, following their occupation in pestiferous regionSj 
annually fall victims, by hundreds, to the plague or the floods. 
The price of salt to the Indian consume!’ is about eightpence a 
pound. In addition to the vast powers vested in the hands of the 
preventive officers, fines may he infli cted on a person who erects 
a distilling apparatus in his own house, without any proof of the 
same, and at the discretion of the judge. The monopoly gives 
the East India Company a revenue of three millions sterling, and 
besides acting as an incubus on the energies, the mental resources, 
and social advancement of the immense population of India, it 
in a great measure engeuders and facilitates the ravages of the 
cholera. " 

I confess, sir, that I read the above Facts about Salt,” ivith 
mingled amusenient, regret, and surprise. In a periodical origi- 
nating with genius and fostered by talent, appeals an account so 
e’ntirely at variance mth the truth, and yet so plausible in its ap- 
pearance, as to be calculated to deceive many a “ Household,” 
whose knowledge of the subject may be confined to “ words” 
so lYritten for their instruction. Either from wilful malevolence 
or astounding credulity, or “ crassa ignorantia^’' some points are 
mistaken, and others arc introduced where they have no meaning 
or connexion, in order that the Salt Monopoly of India may appear 
in the eyes of grievance-mongers, real philanthropists, and the 
English pubhe in general, a monopoly of so “ odious and oppres- 
sive a nature as only to be worthy of the old Spanish Inquisi- 
tion,” I proceed, however, in due order emphatically to deny, and 
to refute from personal observation, as well as from other sources, 
every one of the assertions selected above. The “ dreary"^ marshes” 
are not peculiar to the salt-producing localities. They exist 
in eight or ten districts, out of reach of the tides. They are to be 
found, more or less, wherever the rice crop is sown and grown : 
they are the result of the tremendous down-pourings of the 
rainy season, which falling on a rich, tenacious, and alluvial soil, 
convert the whole country for four, five, ox six months in the year, 
into one enormous marsh, not dreary, nor unproductive, nor 
invariably inimical to life, but prolific in vegetation, teeming in 
TGEources and tenanted by thousands, or even millions of inha- 
bitants. That Bengal Proper is remarkable for a moist and humid 
and not a dry climate ; that tropical showers wlrich the clayey 
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soil refuses to drint up, and the Lrilliant sun can odIv exhale by 
degrees, are favorable to the spread of vegetation; that vegeta- 
tion unchecked is apt to produce miasma: that over miles of 
country in districts, where not one ounce of salt is ever manu- 
factured, or one clause of the Salt Laws enforced, the communica- 
tion is carried on in boats from July (o November as it has been 
carried on for cenruries: that an Indian cultivator may step horn 
his house into his light shallop and on his way to the bi-v^eeki}" 
market pass over an c-vtent of plain converted into a " marsh,” but 
covered everywhere with a magnificent rice-crop growing, in w'ater 
five and jhv feet deep’ — are all facts which are undeniable. Lite 
they only prove that those who choose or are compelled to live in 
Bengal at all during the rainy season must often be content to Jive 
on the Jiordei'S of a “ dreary marsh,” whether tJieir occupation be 
to Tnanufactnrc salt, or to cultivate indigo, or as a servant ol 


Government to do justice between one man and another. The 
factories are not selected on account of the “ dreaiy mamhes, but 
the manshes will persist in locating themselves in proximity to the 
factories. Moreover, out of the six salt agencies where the mono- 
poly is carried on, only two, that of Uidgehee and that of Tum- 
look, are situated in localities at all remarkable for unheaUhincss ; 
and as the manufacture of the article can only be carued on 
duTlim the dry season from Deceniber to hlay, when there are no 
rains, no inundations, and in consequcnccno miasnia, the asscltion 
that the workers of salt fall victims to the floods, is tpuitc contiary 
to fact. In making mention of the plague” as the destroyer of 
adetims, it is dilHcult to believe that the writer in the '* Household 
Words” can have had any other wish than ^ to see how_ far lie 
could impose with impunity on the credulity of Englljhmcn. 
The iion-occurveiice and non-existence of the jdague m India is a 
fact a^ well established in science us is the non-existence of tropical 
vermtation on the summitof Mount Hecla. or of an eternal glacier 
yn'the chalk hills of Kent. ^ The ne.xt ” fact statea is, that the 
price of salt to the consumer is about eightpeacc a pound, and that 
iliirty millions of public, whose average earnings are tlirce shilling 
a week, uve compelled to expend one fourth ol tha pittance in the 
puirhase of s.ait. Now, in no part of tlic Bengal or 
Winces dops salt cost the consumer more thun one koT^^h ol the 
above price: end in many places it only costs tnm one ^ 

the case of the higher price, the increase anses from the carriage 
of the article, andAo convey salt some four lumdred miles fiom 
tho place of manufacture, not unnaturally raises the pnee thcreo 
on a^rrival at its destination- This must he tJm --o ivhother sK 
still continue to be manufacturea by the Indian Gorernment, oi^ 
whether all the superfluous capital and indignant philanthropy ot 
Mancimstcr be suddenly let loose to improve the tracts bordering 
on the Sundeibunds. The Government takes no part m the 
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transport of Bengal salt, nor is it bound to provide tbat tbe article 
sliall be sold in tbe districts of Bcbar for tbe same price as it is 
sold at tbe retail shops T,vitbin tbe tidal Limits: and it must not be 
forgotten, tbut beyond those limits and tbeir preventive establi&b- 
ments, tbe transport and tbe retail of salt is open equally to tbe 
native dealer, the foreign adventurer, and the champion of suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The next star tbng “ fact” is, that any person vrlio erects a distil- 
ling apparatus is Hable to a ruinous hue, vjithont proof, at the dis- 
cretion of tbe judge. The rvriter has here appbed to tbe cate of 
a supposed distiller, a penalty rrlnch may be incurred by land- 
holders, rvho permit the illicit manui'acture of salt on their estates- 
It ia part of tbe system of tbe Indian Government to make land- 
holders, in consideration of their position and induence, to assist in 
the administration of justice by giving early information of all 
offences against tbe law, and such a provision as that adverted to 
and misapplied by tbe writer in tbe “ Ilouscbold Words,” does 
exist in the salt code. But it is rarely put in force. In tbe space 
of a year it is enforced perhaps on one occasion. The last fact” 
IE, that tbe monopoly so described raises a revenue of three millions. 
It raises a revenue of one million. Tbe tax on irapoited salt and 
that levied in tbe Punjab, v?hich of course are exclusive of this, 
have nothing to do vdtb tbe manufactures as carried on by Govern- 
ment. So much for tbe “ Pacts abont-Salt,” which when circulated 
iti India were variously ridiculed and refuted by the local press, 
never slovr to comment severely on tbe policy and to arraign tbe 
general administration of affairs in tbe East. 

I have done with the sphere in which salt is largely manu- 
factured, and I turn now to other localities out of reach of tbe tides 
wliicb comprise the remainder of tbe provinces under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and Agra, It, is a misdemeanor to manufacture 
salt in any part of tbe above localities, but as tbe facilities for 
manufacture there are neither frequent nor enticing, as there is no 
special preventive estahlishment, ibr the pievention of smuggling 
or illicit trafSc, as salt merchants convey their cargoes of salt to 
tbe various marts therein without let or hindrance, or inspection 
by any person, as bouses there are never searched, nor boats 
detained, nor “ poor Indians” punislred, it is clear tbat over a very 
large^ surface of the empire the monopoly does not press wdth 
severity on mental resources or social advancement. 

TJiere is, however, one additional impost laid on the transport of 
certain^ salt at the junction of tlie Bengal nnd Agra provinces, and 
this brings us to another species of salt, supplied by native states, 
and Consumed in tbe Horth-dVest Provinces. This duty is levied 
on salt which finds its way into those provinces from the inde- 
pendent native states Eoutn of the river Jumna, from the Sambhur 
Lake near Ajmcre, and from the salt range in the Punjab. The 
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duty Jius at X'arious times ranged from two to four shiHings a 
roaund. In tbe case of salt manufactured in indepcadent states, 
tins duty is an extra duty, tlie first duty lia\'ing been levied w'licn 
the salt crossed tlic Ime arhicli separates tbo Britisli from tbc 
natire sltites. In the case of rock salt flora the Punjah. it is the 
only duty leided in transit, a line of preventive stations on the 
banks of the Sutlej and the frontiers of the Punjab, having lately 
been abolislied. The custom-hou=es tlieu, extend in a line from 


Aiiahabad to Juanpore, and .guard the frontier of the respective 
frevemmentsof Bengal and Agra. But they are on!}’' intended to 
lei'y duty on the salt which enters Bcnrral from Agra, and net on 
that which enters Agra from Bengyh 'Tin's latter salt, irhctlicr it 
be that of the monopoly of manufacture, or that imported by sea, 
once clear of Calcutta and the tidal limits, may travel in any 
chiection Tvithout paying a fartlrrug. Salt desceiidin^ into Bengal 
from the Upper ProUnces pays a moderate duty ol one shilhng 
wliere it enters the Lower division of the presidency. The policy 
ia to protect Bengal Aoin being invaded by salt irom the Upper 
Provinces, and to let Bengal and hlanchestcr salt overrun tliosc 
provinces, rf it can. But an any case the consumer, whether lie 
eats the salt of the Bengal Croveriiinent, or tiiat of native states, 
or the rock-salt of the Punjab, or that of Livcipool, pays for his 
condiment, wheie cheapest a penny a pound, v.'herc oearcst 
pence, and in some rare rnstance.s, tivopence tlrree farthings, olio 
practical result of the salt avstem may briefv be summed up as 
follows; The monopoly or manufacture by the Bengal Govern- 
inent givesa net icvenue of about a miiliou not three millions as 
stated''by the writer in tlic “Houreliold TTords’— and tins salt 
supplies the cultivators of Bengal Proper and of Bchar, where it 
meets the salt fiom native states and fioni the Punjab, and unable 
to compete u ith the clieapor article, retires from the lield. ihe 
salt of native independent states, which yearij pay; to tJm ex- 
chenucr about five hundred thousand pounds in tiie shape ot 
frontier duty, supplies the comitiy between the Ganges an ic 
Jumna, and Jcuemlly the other districts of the Agra Government. 
From the salt of the Punjab range is dmvea a leycnuc of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and the condiment of e 
stalwart Sikh, the agricultural Jut. and the other aweller^ by the 
five rivets. The salt imported by tea adds to the reieniic about 
four hundred and eighty thousand pounds, displaces a proportionate 
quantity of Sundorhund or Goveinment salt, and manmllj com- 
petes Aith the salt descending from the Upper Province, c^n 
beyond the junction of the two dmsions of the 1 rcsiaency, 
rizlt ir to pice salt within reach of the poorest peasant m India, 

* It will t.e wdersfopd that tlic 
iTritCT lien; only spe.ilcs of tiio pioducc aAv— S 

of v-liat is called tic " Diunopoly. tbc Ciu toms duty. A. 
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at a fait price, and to secure to tire Government, in tbe least 
vexatious manner, an addition to its revenue, -wlnclr it positively 
cannot spare. In any case tire sale of all four kinds of salt is 
naturally affeetcd and regulated by distance and by the expenses 
of transport. 

To reiterate tbe most prominent and remarkable of the facts 
concerning salt it may be said that in the -whole of that part of the 
Indian Empire whicb extends from Peshawar beyond the Indus 
downwards to tire tidal limits of tbe Bay of Bengal, tbe manufac- 
ture of salt is not susceptible of tbe employmeut of a large amoimt 
of capital; that tbe salt wbicb supplies tbe greater part of Upper 
Imlia, is either the natural produce of the great salt range ol'the 
Punjab, and as such is the property of the paramount power, or is 
manufactured in independent or tributary states: that the duty 
levied on this latter salt on its entrance on the frontier or during 
its transit -vGthm the British territories is neither exorbitant, nor 
in principle contrary to a sound administration, which must provide 
money to support its armies, and maintain, its establishments; 
that besides tbe salt manufactured by Government under a code 
of stringency in one corner of tbe empire, there i? a further abun- 
dant and increasing supply of this article impoited by sea, on pay- 
ment at Calcutta of a duty of five shillings a maund; that it is 
certain that no extreme penalties are imposed by the salt tribunals 
on men who break or evade tbe law, while reasonable precautions 
are taken to deprive cultivators of inducement to illicit traffic; 
that it is an open question whether the abandonment of the 
monopoly would ameliorate the condition of those agriculturists 
nho axe said to suffer by it, wliile, to judge from exjjerience, that 
aba-ndonment would cause increased litigation, and loss of revenue; 
and that a net revenue of one million of our money is now raised 
by the most willing of manufacturers, the native Molunghces, 
amongst a population, to whose substantial social evils or moral 
degradation that monopoly does not certainly contribute. 
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THE OPIUM DUTIES. 


[Frnin ihe Siiihtir’t rehltfp f<> Indh, prepared at tl>e India JJoiv^e.] 


BENG.il.. 

In Bengal, tlic Tcvennc from opium is realised by means of a 
Oovenimeiit mononolv, Eo oerson avithin the BcJuraL territones 
IS ajio’.ved to gioxv' the poppy except on account of tlie Govcin- 
incni;.'^ Anmuii cngagcioents are cntereil into by the cultivatots, 
under a systent of pecuniary advanc‘'s, to sow a certain quantity 
of ]fmd iidth the poppy, and the whole pioduce in the lonn of 
opium is deKvereci to the GoioinmciU at, a fixed ratet The 
en^agementsi oa the part oi'the culuvatois are optional. 

i'lie oidinary corjsequeuces nf monopolv. increase oi price to 
the consumer, and restriction on the employment of capital and 
indnstf]', are not irtnting in the working of the opium reveniia 
system. The free cultii .ation ol'thc poppy would douLtloEs lead 
to the larger outlay of capital, und to greater economy in prodnC' 
lion. But tlie poppy rcrjiiiref the lichtst desc'iption of land, and 
its extended cultivation must tlicrcfurc displace othei produefs, 
The price, too, is almost wholly paid ly loreign consunici-s, vie , 
Chinese, Malays, etc, ,5 and in obtaining the Imgcst retain; with 
the smallest outlay, the best interests of India would jpprni to be 
consulted 


* The rultiT-ation of the fopp^' ■""" 

prolnbited in Tcncnl by Ite.rUatinn Yl. 

of I;9S, Feet. .'J; a'lil in tlie iiorth- 
tVositm Prov'mees by K>-‘"uIati5n XLI. 
nf sect 2. 

TliGnnjiDittitiaii of nphiffi lutoCengal 
n nMinilly prolnbited, the 'luty being 
lijcdat U-l rupees p.-r seen of 2lb', or 
ab^^lt 'iouUe the nraoant of its prLsent 
ppliinjrpuccat thuCalcatta Government 
srvles 

t 'Dirte and a li.-ilC rupees per seer, 
or aTjct 3s. Cd. per lb. 

t In the tnontii of AupU'it contract., 
art! entered into with tlic Kyots, and an 
mivatTct' without intciuat of -t rupees 


per beeLM fumrly twotliirds of an nfrel 
granted by the Government 'i'lic 
sonincs cjnuiiencc m Xmember. wlica 
aiiatli'jx advance js made of 3 rupees 
iwr beepa. Apmn, m January and 
rchruuTV', T-liCTi t.!ic crop arrives at 
matunly, a tmrd advwit’C of about 3 
nipccs per brrg.r tabes plaey, to aesist 
ttu! ciiltirator iiipathtiinj tlicj'roduco. 

The crop i= collected hy the end of 


annually, nr (tie arcraui. paCi, wjui.utU 
at tlip C.ilcnlt.a sales. 
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dombay. 

Opium growa and manufactured witMn tlie temtoxies of Bom- 
bay is held to be subject to the duty of 12 rupees per Surat 6eer,^= 
impo£o.d by Bombay Regulation XXI. of 1827, upon opium 
“imported or brovLght into any Ivarbonr, or roads, or port, or 
place, either by land or sea, rvithin the Presidency of Bombay, or 
temtoiies subordinate thereto and this duty must be paid 
before its removal. The object of this heavj'-'duty is to dis- 
courage its production. The enhivation of the poppy is stated to 
have ceased in the district of Alimedahad in 1S39, and nearly so 
in those of Ivaira and Candolsh. In. Sclnde the production of 
opium has been prohibited. The Government purchase nil that 
i.s produced in Bombay, and supply, through the licensed retailers, 
the e^uantity required for home consumption. 

CENTBAB IN1>1A. 

A large revenue is derived from the transit of the opium of 
idalxva through the British territories to Bombay for exportation 
to China. Rrevious to the year 1831 the British Govomment 
reserved to itself a monopolyt of the artiolo, Tfhich was purchased 
by the British resident at Indore, and sold by auction, either at 
Bombay or at Calcutta. But in that year it was deemed advis- 
able, chiefly on account of the large ojjantity of opium smuggled 
to the Portuguese settlements of Detnauu, &g., on the coast, to 
relinquish the monopoly, to open the trade to the operations of 
private enterprise, and to substitute, as a source of revenue, in 
place of the abandoned system, the grant, at a specified rate, of 
passes to cover the transit of opium through tlie Company’s terri- 
tories to Bombay. In determining the amount of transit duty, it 
was proposed to be guided by a comparison of the cost of transit 
direct to Bombay, with that of the transmission of the drug to 
the coast by tbc cbeapesl of the more circuitous routes through 
the Territories of native states ; and on the basis of such a com- 
panion it vras fixed at 175 rupees per chest of 140 lbs. each. In 
1 835, tlie results of the preceding official year being unfavourable, 
the shipments of opium from Bombay having largely declined, 
while those from Demaun had greatly increased, the rate was 
reduced to 125 rupees per che.st. 

Gie subjugation of Scinde afforded opportunity for the levy of 

The Smat ster etjasists orily of 3o \ By separate treaties "vvitli the na- 
tolalis; the duty oa opuunis, therefore, five priiiues of Central Indio, and uliieli 
aomewhat heavier th.a.a in Bengal. were subsehuently canceiled. 
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a Liglier rate. DoTpn to the period of that event, a large portion, 
of the opium of Malwa had been conveyed through Scindc to 
Kurrachee, and thence onwards to the Portuguese ports of Diu 
and Demaun. That route was now closed, and it was reasonably 
e:s:pected that an advance might be made in the charge of passes, 
without risk of loss to the revenue from a diminished demand 
for them. The rate was accordingly increased, in October, 1843, 
from 125 rupees to 200 rupees per chest. Upon the prijiclple that 
it was desirable to fix the price at the highest amount which could 
he levied, without forcing the trade into other channels, a further 
increase was made in 1345, when it was determined that the 
charge should be 300 rupees per chest. Under tire like views it 
was, in ISdV, raised to 400 per chest. 

Popp3^ seed is sown in Malwa in November; the plants arc in 
dower in the early part of March, and from that time till the end 
of April the extraction of the juice proceeds. During the hot 
weather in hlay, the extracted j nice is allowed to settle, and in 
dune, and early in July, the cakes are manufactured. 


SiTATEajEJtT showing the Peccipts from the Opium Pevenue, 

from the Year 1834-35. 


Years, 

Net Receipts 
from Bengal. 

Net Receipts 
from Bombay. 

Total Com- 
panj’s Rupees. 

Total £ Sterling 
at ss.tlic Sicca 
Rupee. 

lU5'i-35 

1835- 36 ... 

1836- 3~ 

1857-33 ... 

163B-33 , , 

1339- 40 ... 

1340- 41 ... 

1841- 42 ... 

1842- 43 . . 

1313-44 ... 

1844-45 ... 

1345-46 ... 

3846- 47 ... 

3847- 4C . . 

1343-49 ... 

1849-50 

63,26,894 
1,32,0!, 6 1.3 
1.33,40,968 
1,43,67,238 
69,37.990 
32,60,761 
64,96,324 
80,33,669 
1.32.23,436 
1,67.59,482 
1,80,83,454 
2,20,79,262 
2.27,93,387 
Igo, 15,296 
3,05,61,562 
. 2,80,07,968 

14,41,711 
17,18,455 
20,08,710 
14,97,202 
25,43,318 
1,17,014 
22,46,432 
21,48,939 
25,42,383 
34.88,780 
37,20,431 
59.56.2 13 
60,68,628 
37.18,549 
88.75,066 
72,94,835 

77,68,605 
1,49,20,068 
1,63.49,670 
3,58,64,419 
95,. j 1,303 
33,7 i jt j 
37,42,776 
1,01,87,058 
1,57 65,018 
i- 02,48,202 
2,18.12,835 
2,80,33,503 
2,38,62,015 
1,66,33,815 
2,84,57,0-8 
5,53,02,803 

728,517 

1,39'’,009 

1,4 >9,031 

1, 187,291 
893..560 
316,665 
819,63 5 
935,093 
1,478,016 
1,898,271 
2,014,950 
2,628,140 
2,705,81,3 
l,aa9,423 
2,667,902 
3,309,637 


]G4lbs. or so scvra.vmiia co.t 

s„ iind sell at C-ilcatta for arJs of 

1 lb=i upon wliich tbe transit dul; of 
ii. cticst of jMalivn ormiii, frovernment of about Cs. Sa. 

4(i0rE. had been paid, would afford n rereaue to Governmen 

per lb. 
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[The followiTig observations on tbe opium monopoly are by 
the friend, to whom I am indebted for tbe previous commentary 
on the salt duties. They bave been, published in the Morning 
Chronicle?^ 

Tbe Opium Monopotyjwliicb I shall now briefly discuss, is a sub- 
ject which presents, compamtively, few salient points, and suggests 
no Tcry intricate questions. Its history embraces a consideration of 
the precautions by wbicb the cultivation of the poppy is reserved to 
tbe State alone, of tbe locality ’wbere tbe poppy can be cultivated, 
of its cdects on agriculture, and of its financial results. Fimt, 
then, I will enumerate the precautions taben to prevent tbe un- 
limited or tbe indiscriminate cultivation of the plant. It is an 
offence against the law of the Bengal Code for individuals to culti- 
vate tbe poppy, just as much as it is an offence in England to sell 
beer without a licence, to sell spirits within certain hours on Sun- 
days, to harness dogs to a little cart, to collect a mob in Begent- 
street or the Strand. In both cases a simple act is created an 
offence by tbe law, though it will natuially be said that tbe prin- 
ciple of the Eastern Code is capricious and arbitrary, and does not 
lead to tbe protection of morality. Not only arc Indian cultivators 
prohibited from cultiv.ating tbe poppy, without a licence, and then 
only for the good of the State, not only are they liable, for an in- 
fringement ot tbe law, to see their illicit crops attached audio incur 
imprisonment or fine; but police officers, village watclrmen, and 
Government officials of every description, are required on pain of 
fine, and liability to dismissal, to assist in tbe suppression of tbe 
illegal cultivation, of the manufiicture of the raw material, and of 
the sale of the produce. Even landholders are not exempt from 
liability, and as on the one liand they arc liable to be fined if they 
do not give the earliest information to the police of illicit cultiva- 
tion, so, on the other, they arc at liberty, in virtue of their position 
as lords of the manor, at once and without any order or decree to 
that effect, to attach a crop of the poppy not groivn by tbe permis- 
sion of Goveimmcnt. Tbe whole aim and scope of tbe law is in 
ffet to reserve to the Government the right of determining where, 
in what quantity, and by whom, the poppy shall be cultivated. 
So much for tbe lav/. The second point for consideration is the 
tract of country suited to this hind of produce. Now, the poppy 
is cultivated with success only in the large central Gangetic tract 
which extends from the borders of the hingdom of Oude to Agra 
on the west, and to the district of Ginagepore on the south. This 
stretch of country is about five hundred miles in length and two 
hundred in depth or breadth. It follows, consequently, that what- 
ever harshness may be imputed to tbe opium kw's, their effects 
must be confined to tbe limits of tbe above tract. IVbei'e there is 
no temptation tobreah the law, there can be no occasion to enforce 
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its penalties. In a locality -wliere the poppy nill not gron , or trill 
not he productive, it is Fupevfluona to tell the Ryot that lie inust 
nnt there inanui'acUiro ojdum. In tlie pdncipal pJji.'j? of Jfsstom 
Bengal, on the hanks of the Bovrer Ganges, in the ■whole province 
of Oiissa, m the northern part of the Agra, division and in the 
Punjab, the whole of the laws tor the protection of the Opium hlo- 
nopoly are a dead letter. It remain.? then to he considcrod -with 
wJut force the inunopioly presses on the agricultural population in 
the great poppy diftiicts, ivmch hrings us naturall}' to tiro third 
point under review'. The oprum nianulacture from tlic plant 
grown within the limits alovc dcscrihed, is canied on at two 
foparatc ageucie?, that of Benares, of which the head station is at 
Ghazrpore, and that ot Cchar, of which the head station is at 
Patna, the ancient capital of that pio^ince. The system agii- 
ciilturallv is, then, as fuiloivs: It is no part of the plan to niiii'I: out 
and reserve a portion of the best lands of a distiict lor the popp}-, 
01 to cnltivute it on s (Tovernment or home larin, thinngh the 


agency ol liired lahoreis. The syatcin proceeds on far broader 
piinciploa — tho.^eof making advances to any Ryot whvi may choose 
to enter into nn agreement to cultivate the poppp' for Goveniuicnt. 
Tlie Ryot tnk'cs^tho money, sows tlie held, watches over the 
growth oi' the plant, presses the luice. and conveys it to the Govern- 
ment factory. It is a fundamental principle to leave it cntiicly 
optional witlr every om» to enter int<i such an agreement or not 
Recruits arc not inveigled by tlie distant pio-pect ot remuneration, 
hctitious statements arc not cooked to entrap the unwmy, the 
wci'dit ol' aidhonty is nevei brought to iniliumco the waioring, 
the mfractory, or the weak. If, however, a Ryot does become a 
party to a contract, it become* necessary to provide lor its c-tic 
perfoiinance. Them me, consctiuently. stipulation; inafle, in 
order that tlie number of acres, for which au ngreement is signed, 
shall he duly cnltivated, that mi ameimf of ]-roduce, eakpibted 
from what may appear to be the probable out-turn ol tlu' ndd of 
poppy when in full growth, shall bo delivered to the oniems of 
Government, that the juice In it* pnraitive state siialt not hi 
adulterated, and that the advances made shaU either jc lemtd h^^ 
an cquivalenr in produce, or be vecov'cred by iCgul ,'T 2 ca»s._ d hero is 
then no companion, and no disclosuicof unfoie=een contiugcncic-s. 
TJie cnitivator, moTCover. enjoys an advantage which no otnci 
kind of cultivauon could possibly bring him. He gets at the com- 
mencement of every season, advances m hard paslpcyual to onc- 
hnlf of the estimated out-turn, lor which he is supicufcd to no 
hiteiesL or commission, while he Ins the ehnnee ol makmg ns 
pioSt by bringing to the factory, produce e.vccedmg the auv nnee,, 
irremajkable for purity and weigl.t. Iso outstanding hahmee^ 
arc suffered to remain at the close of one season, or held, in 
ierrofetii, over the unhappy cultivator in the ne.vt. Accounts am 
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squaied after the drug is mantifactured, and the return is either 
set off against the advances, or if an}' part of the advance remains 
unxepaid, it is recovered hy legal process, or it is written off to 
profit and loss. In this way lacs of rupees arc yearly advanced 
and yearly repaid rvithirx a few mpecs. Tliat (rovernment has 
acquired the character of a fair and indulgent landlord is easily 
seen by the readiness ■with which Hyots ffock to take advances, 
and is proved by the fact that it has occasionally been found 
necessary to discourage the cultivation of the poppy and xestraln 
it within moderate hounds. In the year 184.9-50, in the smallest 
of the two agencies, the irmotint of land under poppy cultivation 
rvas in round numbers, 35,000 acres. Over so many miles of 
country there circulates ■vearly a constant and sfcead 3 '' amount of 
capital. Ilut to prove the advantages which may result from a 
monopoly vrisely administered, there is nothing like a comparison 
between a system as carried on by Government, and a S 3 ’^stem os 
carried on b}’' individuals. Such a comparison I find at hand 
between the manufacture of opium by Government and that of 
indigo by individuals. Both, kinds of cultivation require com- 
mand ol money, constant supervision, favorable seasons, and 
agricultural skill : both the articles raanufacau’ed form a large 
and lucrative branch of trade. The one is manufactured solely 
on account of Government, which in this retains some of the- old 
trading habits by Avliich an empire "was won. other, not 

restricted, not confined to any particular class, and rarely noticed 
in the Indian code, is manufactured from a plant largely culti- 
vated in the rich plains of Bengal, and the more sandy districts 
of the^ Upper ProGnees. Under both there ia the same selection 
of suitable localities, the same system of advances at the com- 
mencement of the season repayable by the produce at its close; 
the saine healthy circulation of capital : sotne of the same benefits 
e>;hibited in progressivo intercourse and extended agriculture. 
But here the parallel must cease. Under the Government mono- 
pol)-, there is no intimidation, no violence or deceit : accounts 
yrc opened and adjusted yearly : if the master is satisfied with 
the produce, so is the ma'U with his hone&t gains. In the cultiva- 
tion. of indigo canded on by European speculators of all nations,. 
Hindoo and klahomedan landholders, and commercial firms, 
there is on the part of the capitalist a free recourse to the 
influence of position, to tire awe produced by authority, and to 
downright force, on the part of tire Eyot there is unwdlllngness, 
Eubteifuge, and discontent. In addition to this, the disputes 
betyreerr culrivator and capitalist, or between two capitalists with 
their respective tenantry, have been the cause, especially in former 
3 'ears, of an errdless amount of litigation, and a vast increase of 
agrarian crime. It is fair to state that matters are now better 
managed, and the errltrvation of indigo is at present carried on 
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\\'itbout "burdcmug tlie calender or filHng tlie gaol?. But the Krot 
is not more contented, nor riclier than heforc. On the otlicr hand, 
hy the retention of the poppy cultivation in the hands of the state, 
benefits fall directly on the cultivator, and indirectly on the land- 
lord to vdiom he may pay rent Advantage resnlts directly to 
the tenant, because the agent of Government deals with him 
alone. He signs the agreement: be receives the advances; he 
looks after the standing crop: he ivceds and manures: he pierces 
the ripe capsules of the popp}'’: he conveys the drag in its fiist 
elementary condition to the Government factory; the liability 
and the benefits alike fall on him. Xhe Zemindar, yrho- is not 


only forbidden to cultivate on his own account but is held respon- 
sible for any illicit cultivation carried on by liis tenants, derives 
mcrelj'- that advantage from the system whicli may be expected 
from the presence of an active and ivilling peasantry', engaged in 
a pursuit wdiich fills their pockets with hard cash But beyond 
the advantages of a substantial peasantry, ready to pay their rents, 
tlie landlord gains no advantage. He is distinctly forbidden to 
enliancG the rents of those lands on whicli tenants aic rrasing a 
crop for Government. Dio douht if the opium monopoly were 
abandoned to-morrow, many natives and ^ Kuropeans would iny 
mediately set up their factories, clear their vats, give out their 
advances, and at the close of a successful season, freight a whole 
fleet of country boats, or load one of the numerous steamers plying 
up and down the Ganges, with chests of this valuable export, loi 
transmission to Calcutta. But under such a system yt wotdd be 
unlikely'- that the drug fashioned in half a dozen ditlerent modes, 
would retain the consistency and purity which gives it a ?■ 
value in the China market. At present the gieatcsfc care and 
attention are laHshed on the manufacture, tlie drying process, the 
examination, the packing, and the transport of the drag, i.oino 
of the chests on ariival at Calcutta arc inspected by an exarnmer 
appointed by Goverament, and exposed to view or tie ..a 
tion of members of the mercantile community ho doubt the 
same precautions wliich are taken by Governoicn o ma F?' 
dnee saleable and to ensure a lucrative branch 
levenue against loss, would be taken by n is capi - ^ 
ing the usual amount of encrgtp skilb 

lated by tbe prospect of a considerable icturu. u 3 

doubtful wbetherXvot^ could derive more benefit 
ccivabie system, other than the presen. le . pp - 

wliole disiicts a. liighly cultivated as Kent 

spontaneous testimony of thousands of cultivators, the ^ 

of recoui'se to lec-al' process to adjust claims an sm out oi tlm 
system, and the small number of personsyver punished mr 
ment of the law by which that system is prescn'pd tend to proi o 
this. A monopoly, which deprives nch ludnnduals of some 
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contingent advanteges to secure positive "blessings and solid fniits 
to the tenant, which gives employment to a host of natives, and 
places many situations of emohiment 'svithin the reach ot clever 
and energetic Europeans, not members of any cf the covenanted 
services, which is least felt where most strictly'' maintained, is 
surely deprived, of the objectionable features which in the minds 
of most Itnglishinen are supposed to belong to that title- 

The last point to he considered in the opium question is its 
financial result. There are twelve sales of the drug during the 
year. They are held at Calcutta, and the cleat' giitn. to Govern- 
ment after deducting expenses of all kinds, advances, manufacture, 
transport, salaries of large establishments and incidental or contin- 
gent charges, ia in. round numbers, two millions of onr money. IBut 
this addition to the revenue is obtained not from the Indian cul- 
tivator or his landlord, nor from suffering proidnces, but from 
Chinese merchants, and from the consumers of the drug in the 
Celestial Empire. The opium manufacture may, if men choose, he 
termed a monopoly of the productive lesouices of a large tract of 
country, hut no inc^uiry will ever prove that, as a tax, it weighs pn 
a tingle Individual in an 3 '' one distiict: nor will it be easy to pjer- 
suade any man who knows anything of the condition of the Hyot, 
tliat an abandonment of tlie monopoly ivould be followed by an 
increase of wealth or competence in. the avricnltural classes. The 
morality of the traffic is an entirelj’’ diiiercnt question; and on 
that ground alone were it thought incumbent to prohibit the ma- 
nufacture and the export of opium, the prohibition should equally 
apply to the drug wlien Tnanulucturcd by indii’iduals. A trade 
productive of nothing hut demoralisation ought to be stopped wdiile 
it originated with a private house, or with a chartered company, 
or with the rulei'S of a great empire. But the tiuth is that, men 
wdio have been in China, while they describe in striking terms the 
learful efiects of the drug on tlie confirmed and habitual opium- 
eater, just as a man who had been in England might, from a few 
instances of delirium tremens, de.=cant on the fearlul efrbets of in- 
temperance, allow that a moderate use of tlii? stimulant is attended 
with heneficird effects. Moreover it has been ascertained from the 
5arnc trustwoifchj" source that the poppy cultiTation is gradually’- 
increasing and is now countenanced hy the authorities in the 
Ciiinese Empire. Tho delicate question of monopolising a culti- 
vation, which ends in the surreptitious introduction of a compound 
into a large kingdom, mav^ consequenth'' find its own solution in 
a veiy few years. 
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(C) 

COTTON CVLTIVATIOK IK INDIA, 


[The ioHowuig cotnprelien£ivc liistory of the efforts VtOiich have 
beoji made for ihc devc^opmeiifc of the cotton resources of India, 
is taken Jrom the India House Statistics, already quoted-D 

THT'tRE are two principal descriptirms of cotton-plant now culti- 
vatf’cl in Indio, the indigenous 'ind the Amerjeon. 

The indigenous plant of India is fin annual, and succeeds hes 
in tlie rich blade soil ibund in various ports of the country. The 
Ameiican plant, tliough a perennial, is practical!}" an annual in 
India,*" In eoiae parts of India it is grown suecessfallyt tlio 
hlack soil, hut it thrives better on the light red lands^ Each of 
these productions is possessed of some adv'autagos not inherent :n 
the other, lllie Indian cotton is capable of being manufacturca 
into fabrics of extraordinary durability, aod no less c.ptmordinary 
fineness; its color is superioi, and on tins account is it frequently 
used in this country in combination ndth Amencan cotton, to_ ini' 
prove the color of tiie latter; hut its staple is short. In addition 
to the greater length of staple, American cotton has further ad- 
vautasfcs over the indigenous procluction of India; thc^ plant 
produces more llov/ers, and, each iloiver a larger pod; while the 
quantity of seed contained in the pod is smaller .and more rG.,(lilj 
separated from the fibre. 

Tor a period of upwards of sixty years, attempts bn's c been 
made by the East India Company to extend the cultivation oi 
cotton and to improve its staple, as well as the mode', of cleaning' 
and packing. Seeds from ditierent cotton-growing countries liave 
been procured; i awards oiTered to stimulate exertion; and instni- 
mentSj botii agricultural and niechimical, superior to those m native 
use, h.avc been extcnsivel)'' introduced. The dEtribution of seed 
of superior quality commenced as early pis 17SS. In 1613 ilu* 
services of an American wcie obtained, with a. view of lurthenng 
the de-^ired improvement in cultivation and cleaning, and Amencan 
gins were then imported In 1818,. and again in 1831, renewed 
efforts were made. At the latter period, expeniiictital farms were 


* Ncitlier Anierican nor Indian rotton 
js cultivated on the same fcround m 
India more than once in three ' can, 
tJicir jiropcrtit'^ beln!; found to cxiianst 
the po'crrs of the soli — ■ 


[iinVtVccSc/irc O'/icn iS-ifi, 

q,'cs(i(iii aim, Ac.] 

I Ur. Iloi’le, m tTuIcncc before 
Commons Commit lec on pravtli cf 
Cotton in India. IStf. Question -tSl- 

T 
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eatablislietl m tile soYLtliern Maiimtta eountry,-^ and in Gnzerat;t 
but tliese^ after a considerable expenditure, baidng failed, ‘were, iu 
1836, abolished by tbc local Government. In tbe despatch in 
vfbiclr the approval and confirmation of this stop ‘ivere conveyed, 
tbe Court expressed anxiety “ that no means should be left untried 
■which might he likely to assist the desirable object of improving 
and extending tbe cotton cultivation on the Bombay side of India.” 
And, in the same despatch, a q^ualificd assent was given to a 
proposal made in general terms t>y the local Government, for 
autnorismg collectors to grant farms of land on favorable terms to 
respectable pemons desirous of cultivating cotton, and when neccs- 
sary to make to such persons pecuniary advances, on security. 
But previously to the receipt of this permission, the Bombay 
Government had determined upon giving a very large measure of 
encoaragement to this cultivation by exempting from land-revenue, 
for five years, all lands sown with cotton in the Poona and Ahmed- 
nuggur collectorates. This proceeding was greatly disapproved by 
the Government of India, and on the discussion which ensued 
coming before the Court, their decision w^as given in favor of the 
supreme Government. Tbe Government of India., had desired 
that the effect of the notice to grant the proposed exemption 
should be limited as much as possible; but the Court directed its 
immediate formal revocation, respect being Ixed to the rights of 
those •who might previously have taken advantage of it. 

In 1839 it was determined to seek information in the cotton- 
producing districts of the United States, and, if practicable, to 
engage tkere duly guab/ied persons to proceed to India for the 
purpose of instructing the natives in improved modes of cultuie 
and a better system of cleaning. The design wns carried into 
efiect. Ten Americans, experienced in the management of cotton 
plantations, were engaged, despatched to India, and their semdees 
distributed in the diderent presidencies. Government farms wore 
again established in Broach, Dharwar, and Candeish, as tvere also 
experimental cotton, gardens in Butnagherry. In the last-named 
coUectorate the cultivation of cotton was not generally practised, 
and after a short unsuccessful trial the experiment terminated. In 
Broach, the culture of the blew Orleans cotton v;a3 stated to have 
proved a complete failure, and, notwithstanding a large expendi- 
ture, no ^ood effects were produced on the staple of the countr 3 % 
hej’-ond the limits of the farm. At a subsequent period the farms 
in Dharwar were abolished, and the contract systemj of cotton 

TIio tract of coanWy cotapreljend- flic territory of the Giricoirar, the four 
ingr the Eritisb districts of Dhanrar British districts of Broad t, Surat, Kiiira, 
and Belgauin, and various native jag- and Alunedabad. 

hires in their vicinity, is thus do- } Tiiat is, wiiero cotton of .a certain 
noniinatod. _ description is grown by the natives, 

Guzerat cDicupTiBes an addition to without any interference on the part of 
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culture Introduced botit there ami ui Caudelslit lu trlncli coUccto- 
Tate tlie soil and climate are said to be ive]! adapted tn tlie culture 
cf Bourbou. E^'ptian. iSlcTf Orleans, and otber foreign vaiieties 
of cottArn- 

The results of Anteilcan. laanat^pincnt in tbc Presidency cf 
Bombay up to the year 1 S 44 , are tccijibited in the report^' from 
Mr. W. B. brpreer, one of the American cultivators, dated 
Bhartvar, 12 tb October of tbst year The tviiter of this paper, 
irliicb is mvarked bj' pi cat cleaimt"S, burncss, and iutelb'gcuce, 
allimip liiat Indian cotton bas long been IcnoTrn to porsees tu’O 
very remiirlcable qualities: it “mills’ or ssvells in bleaching, 
thereby yielding a more substantial iabiic; it tabes and retains 
color better than. American cotton; and it v,m«id command a 
good market, qiromded it vreio sent in regular supply^ and of 
uniform cleanness. Mv. hlcrcer fmtbet c-rmresses liis opinion, that 
tlic capability of furnishing an article suited to^the manufactures 
of Groat Britain, is not limited to Bjoach and Surat, but extends 
to tbe Tvbole of Candeish, the southem Slahratta country^ and 
other parts of Western India j tbc capabilities of the Borth- 
Western Promnees, aud large portions ot the eastern and southern 
parts of tbe Madras territory being iaierior. Tiic _ difTerenco of 
ptrice between tbe coti on of Broach and burat, being sert-honjd 
districts, and that of other moie inland districts, Jic attributes to 

diflerence of bundling and the distance and bacncss of the 
routes oyer wbicb the latter travels. After discussing the eom- 
parative effects of soil, climate, and second ot 

which be attributes areat impoidancch hir. hfercer comes to the 
conclusion that the natives of large tmets already employ a mode 
of cultivating tlie cotton plant bi principle nearly the fame 2S bic 
■American, but better suited in some icspectr to locality, Ac. Gic 
great inferiofitY of much of tbe Indian artudy, be sais. 
result of what bcfalri it subsequent to its production m die fierds, 
that is, in tJic vmy in which it is gariicrea and stored, and ^ uc } 
the wvay in which it is separated from the seed and 
market, as well as in its tiansmission to murJvet At rim ...htr- 
Jug. in bis opinion, the effort for impr.avcracnt ybouM 

Various im pro vements having becii Indian um^rhe 

riu, with a view to render it more tuiiablc to lu^an rhe 

'Court, in IS 46 , desirous of arriving at a yusfe concluaon 

to the results, ’as exempHfic-d in toTc 

directed consignments to be 


directions were given 'that tbe annual oousignmcn- .. i 

the Gorcrament-beyoad nn enrn^cmcnt * G^rr.p-m^s 

to roccire f !je proclticc at a pnoa. 

2 T 3 
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of equal quantities of New Orleans and indigenous cotton, and 
should he drawn from the four' collectoratcs in -which measures for 
the improvement of the article were in progress — viz., Oharwar, 
Belgaum, Broach, and Candeish. It may here be mentioned, 
that in forwarding to Bombay the account sales of this cotton, the 
results were stated to he highly satisfactory. Very favorable 
opinions were pronounced on the article by spinners and other 
competent judges, and the prices realised were good, for some 
samples high. In fact, the question as to the capability of India 
to produce cotton suitable for the use of British manufactures 
might thenceforth be considered settled. 

In 184S, in adverting to the projnised supply from the four 
collectoratesj the Court intimated their desire that Government 
should abstain from entering* the market as large purchasers of 
cotton from American seed, if it found a ready sale among local 
dealers. The superiority of that cotton being generally recog- 
nised in the south Mahratta country, they were of opinion that 
Government might confine their operations to the supply of seed, 
and the introduction of improved methods of cleaning hy saw- 
gins, &c. 

In the Madras territories, cotton farms were established in the 
dlstiicts of Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, and otber localities. These 
farms have been recently discontinued, the object for which they 
were formed having been fully attained, by demonstrating that 
soil and climate arc capable of producing cotton suitable to the 
British market. 

It thus appears that Avithin the two subordinate presidencies 
there is a considerable extent of country’', tbe soil and climate of 
wliich are well adapted to the growth, not only of the indigenous 
cotton plant, but also of the American plant. The experiments 
have moreover brought to light a fact, which might have ad- 
mitted of some doubt, viz., that for tbe most part the natives are 
well acquainted with the proper modes of cultivation, and that 
little or no advantage is likely to be gained from further inter- 
ference with the ordinary com-se of agriculture and trade. An 
ample provision of seed of the superior kinds of cotton for the use 
of the cultivators (till such time as, by its general diffusion, all 
interference, even in this way, on the part of the Government 
shall become unnecessary) seems all, as far as cultivation is con- 
cerned, that can now be beneficial. 

The cleaning and packing of the cotton seem, however, still to 
be very far from perfect, and the introduction of improved methods r 
continues to engage the attention of the home authorities.^ 

Tire duty on the export of cotton, and the inland transit-duty 

*' Tlie services of eoidg of toe Ame- tlie purpose of preparing inacbincrj’’, 
rican planters, IMr. Blount, Mr. Frost, Euperintending cotton experiments, &c. 
and others, have been re-engnged for — Fit/e Court’s Correspondence, IStj 2. 
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ha\™ taen abol-ished, all tlae encouragement tliat can propcily 
be aSorfed by fiscal regulations lias been e-xtended to this produc- 
tion. iiiere remains another mode in -which G-oTernment can 
promote the extension of the growtli of cotton and the iinprorc- 
rncnt quality, \'iz , by facilitating the construction of tram- 

ways and raiiroads, where the anticipated amount of trafBc would 
justify the outlay. In some districts the expenses of cultivation 
and assessment are not so heavy as the expense of carrinuc to 
mai-het. 

In GOinpetition with America for tlm Critlsh trade, India will 
always have to encounter the disadvantage of distance. Cut it is 
not too much to hope that this may he greatly moderated, espe- 
cially ns the cotton manufactures of Gjeat Ilritinn appear to 
require new and _ increased sources of supply. Indian cotton is 
adapted to varieties of goods amounting in weight to nhout 75"*^^ 
per cent, of the total cotton manufacture of Great Britain. The 
cultivation lias to contend with sundry disadvantages,! hut these 
are compeusated by the c^leap^es^| of the cost of production ; 
this, in ina.ny paits of Iiniui, being onlv Ifd. per lb., wliile in 
Americu it is fconi fifty to one hundred per cent, rr'Oic,^' itinging 
from 2;^d. to dd 

The power of contributing to the required supply is. however, 
limited by circumstance.^, some of which onlv would appear to be 
■under control. The cotton of the lower pioviuccs of Bengal is 
said to be unsuitable to the British market. In the north-west the 
expeiimental cultiiie was tried to a certain extent without succg'^s, 
but diseouiaging incidents apjicar to have led, in some degree at 
least, to its homowhat pieinatuie abancloiiTncnt. At hludras, im- 
provement in quality has been simultaneous vitli extended culti- 
vution ; but from the latest official information it would appear 
tliat even if the whole of the lands in that picriclcncy, adapted i'or 
the production of cotton, weie so appropriated, flic supply, aftci 
deducting the quantity requiied for local consuinjilicn and export 
to China, would bear a very small proportion to tlic wants of the 
British market. Looking to existing circuinstances, it will be 
scon that, if instead of a part only, the present entire export of 
cotton fioui hladr.ts found its way to Great Britain, it -v'ould not 


* Clinpman on Cotton and Conimercc 
of Iiiditv, pace 1, 

t The inferior productiveness of the 
Inijian Soil atnl mfeiior jicld of tho 
cotton plant, the coniLinctl operation of 
the causes, restrict the aiemee out- 
turn to luDlhs. ot clean cotton per acre, 
ivhile 111 Amcrie.v the s.triiG area jtiics 
at least douhle the quantity. 

J EMtience before Cuttcni Couimittec, 
IE4S Manufactures of coarse goods in 


jranctiestcr have n. table, by vrhicli thci 
Lee at a glance the ^l■^pcctilc; prices 
atwbich Arncdc.an .ind Indian cotton 
arc equiv.olcnt to each other. 

Evidcoec before Cotton Coniniittce, 
1S4S. tiuestions 032, liOO. 

J Ihi/c B.izleys IhiJence, Qiio'^Liou 
705 ; also Memo from Mr. Turner, 
Chairmnu of IMmchcstcr Comnierctal 
Assooiation, page O', note 
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fuinisK 2 pex cent, of tlie supply req^uired l>y tlie Britisli mami- 
facturers. 

For many years past the chief supply of Indian cotton. Doth to 
Great Britain and the world at large, has been furnished from the 
port of Bombay, the greater part being raised in Guzerat;'^ but a 
just view of the extent and capabilities of the whole of the cotton 
land lying along the Gulf of Cambay, would lead to tbe conclu- 
sion, that the present growth of Guzerat cotton cannot be mate- 
rially increased. 

Taking tbe last four years of the tabular statement, at the end 
of this paper, the export of cotton from India may be regarded as 
having attained an amount of between 160,000,000 lbs. and 
170,000,000 lbs. per annum ;t and it would not appear that in 
the present condition of India this supply can he greatly exceeded; 
for though the export of cotton from. India to Great Britain 
ductuates from year to year (sometimes to the extent of 60 or 70 
per cent.),:]; yet it wiU be seen, on reference to the tabular state- 
ment, that the increased or diminished amount is invariably 
attended by a corresponding diminution or increase in tbe supplies 

The total export nf cotton from 94,220,779 lbs. was the growtli ot 
India m IS-iO-no was 16 j, 655 ,220 lbs, Guzerat. (Report on internal and e.t- 
The Bombay contributions to this total temal Commerce.) 
amounted to 150,754.963 Ibs^ of which 

t EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES. 

lbs. 

1S46-47 I6&,0S0,Sai 

1847- 43 160,317,295 

1848- 49 108,031,466 

1849- .50 165,663,220 

The Exports of lS49-50are made up as follows: — 



To England. 

To all other Places. 

Total. 

ITrom JJeuij.il 
,, hladras ... 
„ Bombay... 

lbs. 

27,306 

502,0,023 

105,637,028 

lbs. 

3,837, 271 
8,033,957 
45,117,935 

Ihs. 

1, 34.';, 277 
13,064,980 
150,754,963 


110,690,357 

54,974,363 

165,665,220 


i EXPORTS 

OF COTTON. 



To Great Britain, 

1 China and other Ports. 

Total. 

1S48-49 

1840-50 

lbs. 

67,203,519 

110,690,357 

lbs. 

101,427,947 

54,974,863 

IbF. 

168,631,466 

165,665,220 

; 
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to other countries, and that the aggregate annual export from 
India remains rrithout rariation.. It maj', therefore, he fairly in- 
ferred, that the (Quantity of cotton which under current prices 
India can export ataproht,does not greatly exceed 170,000,000 lbs. 
per annum. 

The average yield of clean cotton in India being not more than 
100 lbs. per acre, and cotton being cultivated on the satne ground 
once only in three yens, it follows, that tn prcdimc the quantity 
no^Y exported annually, an. area equal to upwards of five millions 
of acres, or nearlj'- eight thousand square miles, must be appro- 
priated to the purpose. 

Uftd ff hv means of rai/roacis the great cotton’’^ field of Berar, 
situate within the dominions of the Mizam or ruler of Hyde- 
rabad. were placed nearly on an equality in point of facility of 
trvtnsport rvith the maritime cotton districts, then, .a bicadth of 
land suiiicieat for the growth of a quantity equal to the full de- 
mand of Great Eiitairv might at once be made available. It is, 
however, only by means of a railroad that the territory of Berar 
can be placed in a position to become a cotton-exporting 
country-t 


* Evidence befere Commops Cam- 
mittec on yrovtU of Cotton in Iwl io , 
Questions 1822 — 4 S 50 . 

t That ectron canuot be converea at 
a profit from Berar, except by raalway, 
may be proved by the analogous cose 
of salt, 

bait, havmg patu duty at 2^ rupees 
per maund, is sold at Jletmres C-loO 
■Trnni Calcutta} according to tbe 
GovomTUent Ga:ct!e, at 12 lbs. the 
rupee, or 2d. per lb. i 

At CaleuWa, the price of salt is 10. 
per lb., wiiicb thus made up: 

Dutv at 24 rupees per 

maund of S2 Ifas, . OSd. 

Cost of manufacture . 0,d. 


Id per lb. 

The cost of conrcyancc of salt for 
400 miles, and other necessary charges, 
therefore enhance the price 3d- %-» 

Gxdusivb of the gam made by adul- 
teration- trlhcb, it is sold, tiibes place 


extensively. The cost of com-ejing 
cotton could not ho les5,o but by rail- 
way it might be earned for Sjih per 
ton per mik. Cotton might, therefore, 
be Conveyed from Oommivuttee, and 
other cotton marts in Berar, to Bom- 
bay ("400 miles), for per lb.; and 
thus brought to mariot at a pficc 
Irora 15 to 20 per cent, cheaper than .at 
present. It would be enabled to cem- 
pete with cottonfrom Amcric-a: 

I Toa=2240 lbs, 400 ratios, 
at 25 d. per raile = 
nOOihor . . . dipcrifa. 

Brice of cotton, Berar li 

Conyevditcc to J3ombav per 

r.ii . . , . o; 

Freifdit to England .at 33. 
per ton of 15 "o mea- 
surement . ■ . b} 


uThe wast.ge ^^^^^ on "eo^^;n Tf 

tlm rcreaSe^Sc from dfadrur, dated stated at from 2 to ft per cent. 


on cotton ill transit 19th September, 1S4S, the rate of loss 
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THE EEVENUE-SUKVEY SYSTEM. 


fproni the Calcutta Hevieio. — Condensed from the “ ^famtaloj’ Survei/big," hy Captains 
a. Smith and Tkuillicry of ilic ArtiUcryJJ 


First of all the settlement-officer, or revenue-collector, is cliarged 
rvith the duty of marking out the boundaries of the Parganalis on, 
the ground, rmd furnishing to the surveyor a rough sketch called 
a Thak-hnst, or demarcation map. With tliis sketch in his hand 
a man goes round the boundary of the Parganah, fixing stations 
at its various points, and clearing the ground for the measurement 
of lines and the observation of angles from station to station. 
Another man, or set of men, are set to peramhulate the boun- 
daries of each village •within the Parganah. All this is prelimi- 
nary to the survey, properly so called. The revenue-collector 
ought to be a year in advance of the surveyors, and the “.line- 


t iv^nct* ri +■ +1,04- V,.-. /lol 
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may occur. The surveyor’s duty is then to run a line from sta- 
tion, to station, and to ascertain the length and direction of every 
part of it. As this line cannot follow the windings of the boun- 
dary exactly, it is carried as near to the boundary as possible 
within or without ; and offsets are measured to the boundary 
itself. Every measurement, whether of length or direction, is 
entered in, a field book. When the surveyor has gone quite 
round the Parganah, and returned to the point whence he set out, 
it is evident that on transferring all his lines to paper, in propor- 
tionate lengths and in the right directions, the plan ouglit exactly 
to close,” or the last line ought to end ■udiere the first began. 
This it will never do exactly, hut it must do so within certain 
limits of error, and if these limits he exceeded, every effort must 
be made to discover ■where the error has occurred; and, if these 
efforts fail, the work must be done over again. If the amount of 
error be nothin the limits, it must be apportioned amongst the 
several lines and angles. 

While the Parganah-bonndary-surveyor has been going on with 
this process, several parties of vdllage-boundary-suvveyors have 
been performing precisely the same process with respect to the 
sev'cral villages within the circuit. It is evident that the work of 
each one of these surveyors also must “ close” with itself ; and not 
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only so, l)ut the aggregate of the \'iUage 3 must just fill up the 
Parganah. 

If the fields hclonging to a \dllage be tolerably large, and with 
moderately straight and well-defined boundaiies, it seems to be the 
duty of the village surveyor to measure and define them, and to 
fill up all the topogmphical information necessary to give a com- 
plete view of the face of the countyy, its trees, its buildings, and 
its crops. This is done both by entry in the field book, and b^’’ 
the construction of what are called chudder maps,’' which pre- 
sent a general idea of the character of the country. But if the 
fields be very smali, and their boundaries very irregular, the survey 
of them is handed over to a native official, who conducts it in a 
much luider way than that adopted in the main sujn'cy. This is 
called the Tfkusrah measurement; and, as it is always checked by 
the general survey, since the whole ground measured must always 
fill its boundary, it is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes. 

Such is the whole of the work performed in the field. Sufficient 
data are obtained for the construction of accurate maps of the dis- 
trict surveyed; and the preparation of these maps is the duty of a 
portion of the establishment during the period when field ope- 
rations ore stxspeiided by the weather. The survey department is 
required to furnish in duplicate a village map, on the scale of one 
mile to an inch, and a Parganah map, on the scale of four miles to 
an inch, for every village and Paxganah surveyed. These are 
constructed from the ch adder maps and field-books of the sur- 
veyors and 7i/ii(‘^rah measurers. 'These JPsrganah maps am again 
built up into Zillah maps on the scale of sixteen miles to an inch. 
It is also required of the department to constxmct for Government 
all the maps that they may require for any purpose, civil or niiUtarj*, 
sucli as the records stored up in the Survwyor-Gencrars Office 
enable them to construct, 

-A.1I this seems vexy short and simple in the description; hut it 
is necessarily a tedious^ and in many cases, a difficult process. The 
village boundaries are so irregular, and the limits of error allowed 
are so small, that the surveyor requires to Ixave all his eyes about 
him. As moreover a great p.art of the details of the w'ork is done 
by natives wdio do not understand Exxglisli, it may be conceived 
that the process of constructing a map from their field-books is not 
u very atemetive amusement. ‘‘ lYith such an extent of native 
agency (say Captaims Smith and ThuxlHer) ns is employed on all 
tlic surveys in India, it is a great object to plot all work in the 
field. It saves an immensity of laboi’, and the chances of accu- 
racyaro greatly increased. By the aid of the drawing board^much 
can be sketched in, and the first impression of a locality is not 
lost, bnt at once represented on the plan. Field-books kept by 
natives ignorant of English may better be imagined than described. 
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It is always difficult for any surveyor to understand fully a field- 
"book kept by another person; but where novices on 10 or 15 
rupees per racnseni attempt to keep such records, aud hurry on at 
the railroad pace of a revenue-survey in the present age, we do 
not envy the person who has to protract from them. The native 
surveyor, who brings in liis board well filled, displays at'once what 
amount of work he has done; aud a Euperintending officer is able 
to see at a glance what confidence is to be placed on the 
topography so defined.” 

We have omitted to mention that another thing is necessary 
in order to make any of these maps complete, that is, the deter- 
mination of the meridian line. For all that we have said hitherto, 
a map might lie in any direction ; hut whenever the dii'cction of 
any one line Upon it is fixed, then the direction of the whole of 
the lines, and the proper hearings of every point, are ascertained. 
It is therefore necessary to ascertain the direction of the meridian 
line at some place udthin the district surve 3 ’'od, or rather at several 
places, in order that one ascertainment may be a check upon the 
others. This is done in each Parganah survey by astronomical 
observations. For the village surveys, it is sufficient to ascertain 
it by the compass, allowing for variation. 

We should also have stated that it is the duty of the survey 
department to calculate the area of each field, vdUage, and Par- 
ganah in the North-West Provinces, these computations are the 
basis of the revenue-settlement. In the Lower Provinces, where 
the permanent settlement obtains, this is not necessary’’ ; but the 
survey is not the less useful in these provinces, as in its absence 
much of the land is apt to be lost sight of altogether, small estates 
being swallowed up by large ones. Tlren when the dumma or 
revenue on those estates is not paid, and the estates are put up for 
sale, it is found impossible to put tire purchaser in possession. 

To give an idea of the extent to which the revenue-survey in 
this presidency has proceeded, we cannot do better than present 
the tollowing extract, which exhibits clearly both what has been 
done, and what remains to be accomplisbed ; 

“ From the year 1822, when the revenue surveys first com- 
menced, up to the year 1830, the rate of progress at which the 
operations proceeded was extremely limited. Only 3020 sq^uare 
miles, a little rflore than half a square degree, had then been per- 
formed in seven years, witli ten ofiicers employed in the department 
— the annual rate of progress of each surveyor ranging from fifty 
square miles to 338 as a maximum: and at this rate it was esti- 
mated that, the area of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
being 310,000 square miles or 77 square degrees, would require 
481 years to accomplish. The officers employed in those days, 
however, had little or no assistance ; and the duties performed 
tiien by the revenue-surveyor himself, axe now entrusted to com- 
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petent asssistants and sub-assistants, vritb large native establish- 
ments under them, wldlst the sm-veyor acts as a superintendent 
over the Tvliole as described in a fornjer chapter ; the result of 
avhich has been, that during the last twenty years, or since ISoO, 
the whole of the hTorth-Western Province Districts, all Bcliar and 
Orissa, and a considerable portion of Bengal Proper, have been 
completed, hfo less than 46 districts of unsettled estates, amount- 
ing to 101, ol9 square miles, and 13 distiacts of Bengal and Bchar, 
perpetually settled estates, 3 rielding an area of 53,295 sqviarc 
miles, have thus been eimmyed in detail and mapped, loaring 
twenty districts of Bengal, comprising 57,990 square miles, to be 
taken up, hve of which are now in hand, 

‘‘ Ih. addition to this, the ncv.dy acquired territory of the Punjab 
and Gis and Trans Sutlcdge have come under the revenue opera- 
tions, and adbrd a fine field of employment for the department,^ 
“The total area of the British possessions in India, including 
Scinde, Punjab, JiiUundliur Dooab and Tenasserim, has been 
carefully estimated’ at 800,758 square miles, and the Native States 
at 508,422 square miles, making a grand total of 1,309,200 square 
miles as the orea of British India. This vast superficial extent of 
territory is confined ndthin a length of 11,260 miles oi external 
boundary. The inlatid frontier from Tenasscrim round by tlic 
Himalayan range of mountains to Cape jMonze in Scinde is 4680 
miles, whilst the coast line from Singapore round the Bay of 
Bengal, up the hlalabor Coast to Kurrachee, is 0580 miles Of 
the Native States about 200,000 square miles are already sur- 
veyed, leaving about 308,442, almost all wild hdly jungle, and of 

little value, to be taken up.” , i c i i a r 

To this wc shall only add that about fifteen and a lialt lakhs ol 

rupees have been already expended, and that the work still to be 
done may be expected to cost about eleven and a half lakhs a 
very moderate sum, certainly, for the survo 3 '' of such a.Ti immense 
empire, and better expended than many of the sums that go into 
the disbursement side in the financial accounts ot manj- govern- 
ments. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE BAREE DOAB CANAL. 

Independently of survey, 2157 miles of levellinfr, with 
traverse work, were executed lor tlieBaree Doah Canal project up 
to August, 1850. Die trial levelling was commenced on the Stli 
March, 1850, and its project sent in complete on the 14th Decern- 
her of the same year. Said project consists of upwards of 200 pages 
of closely-written foolscap, one-half being devoted to the report 
(which is illustrated with sketches), and the other to calculations 
and estimates, with 33 sheets (donhle elephant) of maps and plans; 
a copy of all being, of course, retained in the Canal-office, and 
and another (third) of the greater portion forwarded to the civil 
engineer for his own use. The proposed canal takes out of a 
branch of the river Ravee at Madhopoor, about 7 miles N.N.W, 
from Pnlhamkot. It is to he 466 miles long. The main line 
being 247 miles, the Kussoor branch 84, the Sobraou branch 61, 
and the Lahore branch 74. There are besides, 22 miles of escape, 
making in all 488 miles of channel to be excavated. The capacity 
of canal channel, from its head to the head of irrigation (at mile 
30), is calculated for 3000 cubic feet of water per second — a 
little above the minimum discharge of the river Ravee — that of the 
main line at the head of the Kiissoor branch for 2000 ; of the same 
at the head of Lahore branch, 1200; of the Kussoor branch at its 
head (mile 30 of main line), 1100; of the same at the head of 
Sobraon branch, 500: of the Sobraon branch at its head (mile 7 
of Kussoor branch), 500; and of the Lahore branch at its head 
(mile 55 of main line), 600 cubic feet per second. Drese four 
lines ol canal irrigate almost the entite of the “ Bangui-*' of the 
Doab, which, above Kussoor, is divided into four minor Doabs, 
as it were, by three drainage lines — the Pussce and Kussoor 
Nullas flowing to the Sutlej, and the Cadyara Nulla towards tlie 
Ravee. A line of canal takes possession of each minor Doab. 
Die main line tails into the Ravee at Turrindka-kow, a small 
village about 5S miles above TSIooltan, to which place, however, it 
will hereafter be extended, if possible. The Kussoor branch tails 
into the Kussoor Nulla a little above Kussoor, 'The Sobraon 
bmneh tails into the Putter Nulla below Putter, and near Sobraon; 
and the Lahore branch into the Ravee livcr at Manga^ a large 
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town about 26 miles bclov,^ Lahore. The slope of lie canal bed 
for the first ten miles of its course has been set doum at 6 feet per 
mile, being through boulders the ivholc wav; and even this slope 
will probably be exceeded in actual execution- After the 10 ill 
snile, the slope of main line, as tlic 100th mile, is 2 feet per 
mile; thence it is l.d foot, the miuimmn slope anv^vh ere given. 
The Ivussoor and Sobraort branches have a slope of 2 feet per 
mile throughout. The Lahore branch has the same slope to mile 
45, -whence it is reduced to 1.5 foot. It is proposed that a still- 
water canal of na'idgation shall connect the Sutlej at Ilurrcekcc, 
the junction of the river Sutlej and Beas with the Baveeat Lahore, 
crossing and being connected with each of the four lines of iriiga- 
tion canal, which is navmabLe tliroughout. A depot to be established 
at Idurreeltee. It was hoped that a further supply of water (the 
Bavee being the smallest of the live iiversj might he obtained 
from the Beas. On taking the requisite levels and surveys, tuc pos- 
sibility of doing so was placed beyond a doubt; but the expense was 
found to be so groat, that the design lia? been abandoned, at least 
for the present. The heavy works and difCeulties on the canal 
arc— 1st. The bead woiks, consisting of a masonry drain of 500 
feet long across the bianch of the Kavee from which the canal is 
taken, with a regulation, attached. The slope of the bed of binncli 
is 27| feet per mile, and floods arise 4 feet above the cold weather 
level. 2nd? The deep digging through the high bank of the 
Bavee, the maximum depth being 60 feet, pnd the soil full of 
boulders- The digging works out in two miles. 3rd. The pas- 
sage of the Jennab torrent by a masonry dnm of 300 feet, w'itli 
reflating bridge attached. This torrent bus a elope of 22-1 feet 
per mile? and rises six feet in floods 4th. The pii^ape oi the 
Bavee branch of the Chakky torrent by a masonry (Uaiii 1200 met 
lone, with legulating bridge attached. The torrent rises 4h feet 
in floods, and has a flope oi 16 feet per^ Chakky is a 

most extraordinary torrent, and veiy^ ticklish to deal wuth. A 
little above the point of mossing at Gnolpoor, it separates into two 
branches, one flowing to the B.avee, and the other I o the Seas. 
Extensive works arc now being constructed, by which it is hoped 
the main body of tlic torrent may, during the coming rains, be 
diverted to the Beas branch, leaving the Bavee bmuch compara- 
tivclv dry. These works comprise about a mile of boulder binds 
and spurs, strengthened by brush and crib work, with nearly an 
equal lenf^tb of excavated channel, and ol cuts ihrougii bars, Ac., 
Ac. If tley succeed even partially, the immense masonry dram 
estimated for will be saved, as an escape nicreW wi \ then prove 
sufficient. Stli. The mpids and falls required for tlic purpose of 
OTOrcoming flic excessive slope of the country. 

S2 feet ha7c to be overcome by artiGci.al rapids of boulder work, 
and an equal number by masonry falls : on the Sobiaon. braoc 
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tlic same, and on tlie Lahore "brancTi 19 feet in tlie same manner, 
maHxig a total of 239 feet to be overcome by artificial means. 
Tlie extent of water 'poTver, however, thus placed at the disposal 
of the inhabitants of different parts of the country may be 
imagined. It will soon pay off the cost of the worhs required, par- 
ticularly as the Punjabees seem to tahe to machinery much more 
kindly than the inhabitants of the Nortli-'Westem Provinces. 6th. 
The carrying such a large body of water (120 feet wide and' 5^ 
deep) for about 3 miles along the top of a narrow ridge, which is 
tortuous, that curv'es of only a roile radius have to he given to the 
line, and down the sides of which numerous drainages run, re- 
quiring constant attention to prevent them cutting back into the 
canal. 7th. The passage of the same body of water across an 
extraordinary hollow ahont a mile wide and 15 feet deep: heavy 
embankment is required here. The probable cost of the canal is 
estimated as follows : 


' MATsr nrNE. 

Eouldcr and Shingle Bunds, Works for protection 

of line experiments, &C., &c 

Excavation of Channel 

Eitto ofEscaives 

Masonry Works 

Contingencies 


81,760 

1,633,283 

185,869 

997,682 

145,029 

3,045,623 


KU3SOOE, BEAITCH. 

Excavation of Channel 

Masonry Works 

Contingencies 


275,704 
158, S8B 
21,704 

455,796 


SOBBAON BEAACH. 


Excavation of Channel 198,267 

Masonry Works 129,205 

Contingencies 16,374 


liAHOBB BRANCH. 

Excavation of Channel 296,424 

I^lasonry Works 129,930 

Contingencies 21,318 


343,846 


447,672 


Total Cost of Works, Co.’s Es 4,292,937 

Add. Establishment fer five years 744,000 


Grand Total Cost of Bareo Doab Canal 5,030,937 


The probable returns are thus estimated. 

It has been ascertained (ffom the canals already in existence) 
that a constant supply of a cubic foot of water per second, is suffi- 
cient to irrigate throughout the year 218 acres. 
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The a%^erage annual water sent also i 
Hence: — 


IS a rupee an acre. 


In water seat vi'e hare SOOO x -iS = Co.’s Es 

Set down iMiH sent at * 

Tra n5E a uties, i a., at .V.V.V.V.",*.*.' 

And Canal produce, Sundries, &c., at 

TMg gires a Total of 

And suppose the amount annuallj- in repairs, Establish 
ments, d,CT to he 

And we shall liaTc a direct anniml return of 

Giving on the original outlay of 50 lakhs a return of 10.7 per 
cenC per annum. 

^ Now for the indirect rettirn, solely due to the canal, hy the 
increase of thfe land revenue: — ■ 

_ In the Meerut district (the least irrigated in North-ATestem Pro- 
mnees) the increase of revenue, due to the Eastenr Jumna canal, 
averages 8 annas per acre, j^nd in the irrigated portion of that 
district^ one-third of the village arc actunlh’" watered. Hence; — 


ddl.OOD 

50.000 
eo.ooii 

11.000 


"55,000 
CO 0.000 


535,000 


TV's liuTe 654,000 X 3 — 1,960,000 acres, at B aniui's ... 921,000 

D.D. for increased e.ypensea in the Civil Departments . . 40, ‘125 
And for Cau.il ground-rent at the very highest rate, 
tliougli one-third of it will occupy is now dense jungle 

—12,540 acres, at 16Q rupees per 100 acres 23,575 

66,000 


Ancf we siiuA’ duvu iin jlmTaui Avitanr uf 


Ghdnir on the original outlay a return of IS. 3 per cent, per 
annum. 'Hence the total return from the Baree Hoab canal ivill be 

^ler cent, per annum. 

d-hc returns will probably be much more as tlie inirrigativc 
portion of the Meerut district p.ays on an average 138 rupees per 
100 acres, while half the land through which the Baree Doab canal 
will run, pay.^ at present little or nothing. The AVestern Jumna 
canal returns 36 per cent, per anuum on the original outlay, and 
the Eastern Jumna canal 24 per cent, per annum. In conclusion, 
I may add that there are practical dilHcultics in the way of this 
work, which do not exist in the construction of the Ganges canal, 
or indeed of any work in the Horth-AA’^estern Provinces. 1st. Sal 
timbers (or any hard wood, in sufficient quantity}, is not to be had/ 
the only timber available being Hryar Holl, and, Chui, all so 
woods, and these at very high piices. 2nd. The c.arpentcrs of^r 
Punjab are very in different workmen, yet they, as well as all o 
laborers, Coobos not excepted, demand one -third more vragi/ 
better workmen receive in the Horth-AVestern Provinces. /' 
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are no jungles at tlie head of the Doab (where all the heaviest 
■works arc situated) as there are at the foot of the Scwalik hills 
near Hurdwar. The villagers also, and civil authorities do not seem 
inclined to give Koorah (the dry rubbish of dungheaps, sweepings 
of the village, &c.) gratis, as they do on the Oanges canal. 
Hence, fuel for burning biicks and Hme is most expensive. 4tb. 
The hmestone procurable at the head of the Doab, is not of good 
C[uality, nothing like the stone of the Hhoon. 5th. Tliere is not 
a single hackery in the upper part of the Doah, and if there was 
there is but one, tlie main road on whicb it could travel. The 
cross country roads axe about 4 feet wide, and between high 
fences, and are impracticable for any carriage but cam els, bullocks, 
and donkeys. 6th The people seem most unwilling to take 
contracts for the supply of materials of any description, and are 
utterly devoid of the spirit of speculation or competition. All 
steadily combined to raise the price of articles, sAne of which 
were a short time ago tolerably cheap. Vtli. There is no building 
stone sufficiently hard and durable for waterworks, within a 
moderate distance of the line. 8th. The Kunkur does not appear 
to bo of good quality for lime, until about half-way between 
Bettala and Uniritser. 9th. For the last 147 miles of the main 
line, there are so lew villages, that it will he difficult to procure 
workmen in sufficient numbers, and for the same reason wells 
must be dug all along the lino before any building can bo erected, 
channel excavated, or bricks made. The water is GO feet below 
the surface of the country. These arc all serious impediments to 
cheap and expeditious wmrk, and must have considerable effect in 
delaying the opening of the canal.- — RecoKls,~\ 

April, 1851. 


(F) 


PE.OPOSED SUTLEJ CANAL. 

[]AVom the CaJeuiUt lieview,'] 

The pTacticahilit3' of tuming the waters of the Sutlej to use for 
"purposes of irrigation early attracted the attention of our Ma- 
thanicdan predecessors, and several traces of ancient canals from 
dent river still exist. Such historical records as are available at- 
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tribute most of them to the period of Peroze eo fruitful iu -prorks 
of irrigatiou; but it must be confessed, that the aburion to his 
Sutlej canals are so indistinct, and in. some cases so irreconcilable 
vrith tbc topographical features of the country, that it is almost 
impossible to make anything satismctary out of them. TPe need 
not, therefore, do more than allude to these old -works; and we 
now proceed to detail what has been done by the British Govern- 
ment. 

To Major W. E. Baker, of the Bengal Engineers, belongs the 
merit of having first clearly" and satisfactorily established the perfect 
practicability of a canal of irrigation from the Sutlej, and of 
having supplied such data as admit of a fair approximate estimate 
of the probable expense and returns from such a -work bein<T 
made. ^ 

Major Baker’s project does not affect to be the best that could 
be framed. The brief period allowed for liis survey made it im- 
possible for him to examine the countrj' in that degree of detail, 
which is a necessary preliminary to the actual execution of a great 
canal. But he has proved in the clearest manner the following 
most important facts; that an immense tract of British territoiy, 
now a desert, is admirably suited, both by the nature of its soil, 
and the profile of its surlace, to take tlio fullest advantage of any 
means of irrigation that msy be placed within its reach; that the 
introduction into this tract of a, stream of water from the Sutlej is 
physically practicable; and that the probable benefit is so great, as 
to warrant Government in undertaking the vvorh, when means arc 
available. 

Tlie tract of country, whose improvement is contemplated by 
the Sutlej canal, consists of part of the district of Hissar, and 
nearly the whole of Bhuttiana, called commonly the “ Hard 
Desert.” It is a bleak, wretched, and fwithout water) most 
sterile land. Tlie wells are so deep that artificial inigation is im- 
possible : the water is so brackish and impure, that none, save 
natives of the tract, can drink it with impunity ; rains are scanty, 
and precarious vegetation is represented by a few stunted thorn 
bushes, or a temporary crop of grass over the great parched plains. 
Under circumstances so ungenial, the population is necessarily 
scanty and lawless, deriving their subristence chiefly from herds of 
cattle, and addicted to the marauding habite common to pastoral 
tribes. 

The question here is, therefor^, not to improve agriculture, but' 
to create it; not to providcj as in the Doab, for the casual o'' 
curreuce of an unfavorable season, but to supply by the/' 
sources of science a substitute for that deficiency of ram, vr 
is the rule, and not the exception; and finally, to enable r 
tensive and capable province to become, by its increased rer 
and the progressive improvement of its inbabitantSj a s 

2 z 
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strength and revemie to the state, instead of being, as now, a 
burden and Yreabness. 

Tliese are noble aims, worth3’- of an enlightened and Christian 
GoTemment, and rve shall now briefly detail tbe measures by 
which it is proposed to attain them. 

The river Sutlej, after flowing for between 300 and 400 miles 
within the Himalayan range, breaks tbxongh tbe low bills on the 
southern face of these mountains at the town of Roopur. Jfor 
twelve ox fourteen miles above this point, t’ ' ’’’ ’ 

a valley, varying from 1 to 4 miles in 

ranges of hills, consisting generally of unconsolidated strata of 
clay and sand, intermixed with kunknr. The discharge is 
estimated at 5400 cubic feet per second; the fall is about 4 feet 
per mile ; and the bed is generally sand^^ with occasional layers of 
shingle. 

On judicious and satisfactory grounds, the head of the proposed 
canal is fixed at a place called Bunga, thirteen miles above 
Roopur. 

At this point traces of an ancient canal, said to have been ex- 
cavated by Si'Iirza Kundi, the Governor of Sirhind under hlahom- 
med Shah (probably IV.), were found, and with occasional inter- 
ruptions' were observed as far to the southward as Sirhind. 

To restore this old line, connecting it with the Sirhind Nala, 
whereby the stream would be carried in one main channel to 
iSungrur, a total distance from the head ofi nearly ninety mifes, 
appeared to Major Baker to be tbe most economical plan of 
delivering tbe water at a point from which it might be favorably 
distributed, by two branch canals, to northern Hissar, and the 
Bhutti states.* Tlie Idissar branch would be forty miles, the 
Bhuttlana branch 100 miles in length. 

The chief, indeed tire only, difficulties occur in the first forty 
miles from the head. These are three in number. The first is 
the want of permanence in the bed of tbe Sutlej, giving cause to 
anticipate some difiiculty in maintaining the canal suppUa This 
it is proposed to remedy by building a masonry dam across tbe 
bed of tbe stream, whereby considerable security against alteration, 
would be obtained. The second, is the deficiency of fall in the 
country from Bunga to Sirhind. Tliis fall is only 40 feet in 
forty-one miles ; and, as the depth of digging at the canal head is j 

* That the pliin proposed hy Major 130 11110 econoinyto avoid thoiri. The 
Baker ivould be the ciieapest available levels are aliuost umvej't'ally low, and 
may be true, but that it would be the the channels tortnonE, botli objections 
best iSf we thinlr, open to question, of serious importance in cunrds of irri- 

■ ‘ • gation; and we therefore trust the 

Sutlej caruiL if ever uudcrt.akcn, will 
be constructed independently of former 
Clef ^'^^'015 now ui lines, or nalns, even fllthough tins 

vtion, and we believe that it would shonld entail some additional expense* 
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6 feet, the elfective fall availahlo for the canal chatmel is only 34 
feet in forty- one milcSj or J3.9 inches, say 10 inches, per rnile- 
This is a small slope certainly for an Indian canal; hut it might' 
be increased to 12 inciies, by adopting planks, or gates, to the 
piers of the masonry dam, so as to o'btain during the seascn of 
irrigation 5 or 6 feet of additional head tvater. With even the 
lovrcr regimen of slope, however, we believe the canal wonld he 
found efficient; and we hold the difficulty to be of no gicat im- 
portance. The third, is the very deep excavation, ranging in the 
first fifteen milea south of the Sissnwala Kala from 32 to"20 feet. 
It is considered probable that farther examination might lead to a 
better line being found, south of Koopur — a very hhely result; 
hut, even if unattained, the deep digging is not without its advan- 
tages, inasmuch aS it admits of the hill drainage being all passed 
over the canal instead of through it, as is the case on the Jumna 
canals, where it is the source of so roncli evil and expense- On 
the whole, therefore, the difficulties of the project are not of serious 
conseq[uence at their worst; and we doubt not but that the re- 
sources of the officers who may be employed on the worJm will 
prove adecj^uatc to them all. 

The estimated expense of the Sutlej canal, with works on such 
a scale as to make it competent to a discharge of 2500 cubic feet 
per second, is 25,00,000 rupees, or 250,000/. This estimate is a 
liberal and sufficient one, and would piobably be found to exceed 
considerably the actual cost. 

The probable returns, so far as the Government is concerned, 
will consist of water rent, and such increase of land rent as irri- 
gated tracts under similar circumstances have been found to yield. 
As xegai'da the first item, it is calculated that 2000 cubic feet of 
water will reach the iriigatm" districts; and, assuming the low 
average rate of the Western Jumna canals as the standard, this 
discharge is competent to the irrigation of 312,000 acres. The 
average v/ater rent, west of the Jumna, is exactly one rupee per 
acre; conseijuently the return to Government from this source 
would amount to 3 ,12 ,Q0Q vupees per annum. 

To form an approximate estimate of the increase of land- 
I'evenue which Government may anticipate, we avail ourselves of 
the statistical tabic of the Western Jumna canals formerly given; 
and we assume that the dnfiuence of these canals on the district of 
Uissar may he taten as a guide in forming an opinion as to the 
inHuenco of the Sutlej canal on the same district, and the adjoin- 
ing one of Bhuttiaiia. 

From the tabic we accordingly find that, -while the rate of 
land-revenue per square mile of unirrigated localities in the dis- 
trict of Hissar is 156 rupees, that for irrigated tracts is 485 rupees 
giving a difference in favor of the latter of 329 rupees per squp 
mile. Again, wc find that the area on which the increased b 
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rent ia calculated, bears to tire area actually -watered the propor- 
tion of 2 to 1 ; hence, as the Sutlej canal actually waters 312,000 
acres, the increased land-revenue must he calculated on twice this 
area, or 624,000 acres, being 737 square miles. The increase of 
land-revenue may therefore at once be shown as below : 737 
square miles of irrigated land at 329 rupees per square mile = 
2,42,473 rupees. 

The total direct pecuniary return to Government from both 
the preceding sources -would accordmgly he 5,54,473 rupees per 
ermum, on an mvested capital of 25,00,000 rupees, or nearly 
22 per cent, 

IVe must not, however, restrict our views to the benefits Govem- 
ruent will derive from the project, must consider also^ the 

gain to the community, by ■brmging so large a surface of country, 
now a desert, under cultivation to the same extent as we find it 
on the Western Jumna canals. Tlie benefit to the community 
will be represented by the gross value of the agricultural produce, 
which the Sutlej canal will admit of being obtained from land 
w'hich now yields none. Taldng the results on the Western 
Jumna canals again as our guides, we estimate the value of the 
produce alluded to as below: 

KHtJEIF CEOPS. 

Rupees. 

13.000 Acres of Sugar Cane, at Rs. 80 — 10,40,000 

52.000 „ of Cotton at „ 4S 24,96,000 

52.000 „ of Bico, Jowar, at „ 33-4— 19,89,000 

R-DBl CROPS. 

195,000 „ of Wheat, Barley, &c., at Rg. 48 — 93,60,000 

Total Gross value of Crops on Sutlej Canal 1,48,85,000 

Time will, of course, be required to create this property of the 
value of nearly one and a half millions sterling per annum; but it 
is only necessary to compare the state of the Hissar district, before 
the Western Jumna canals were restored, with its condition in its 
irrigating -Tillages for the last ten years, to he satisfied that^ -with 
the supply of water, the first necessity of agriculture in North 
Western India, there will come a population able and willing 
to use it- 

The benefits of the proposed canal now mentioned are such ns 
admit of being approximately estimated in money; but there are 
others which are measurable by no such standard. Among these 
are moral benefita to bo deri-ved from Introducing agricultural 
tl'iibits among a lawless a-nd Bemi-batharous people, converting 
cic'jRt from wandering shepherds into settled, conten-ted, and pros- 
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peroiis cultivatorff; and the physical benefits to he anticipated from 
restoring fertility to a large tract of countiy, the increased moisture 
of wliich may probably’- so re-act, as to secure more constant and 
more abundant supplies of rain over the adjoining districts, and 
thus improve the condition of those who cannot directly'- benefit 
by the canal. The numefous traces of former rivers unconnected 
with any mountain ranges and the mins of towns along their 
banks, show that these desert regions once enjoyed a far more 
generous supply of rain than they now do. We may hope again 
to re-establish this happier state of things, and thus to check tliat 
deluge of sand, which threatens to submerge so large a portion of 
their surface. 

The secretary to Government (North-Western Provinces), in 
the correspondence before ub, justly characterises the Sutlej canal 
as a splendid undertaking.” When the time arrives at which 
Government can carry the project into efiect, Vr'e trust it will be 
made even more “ splendid,” by such an extension of its dimen- 
sions, as will admit of its bringing into use the entire supply of the 
Sutlej at Roopur. The sole objection to tliis is, that for three or 
four months of the year, the navigation between Perozepur and 
Tudiana would be impeded; but the extent of this navigation 
must be trifling indeed, in comparison with the advantage to the 
state and the community from doubling the effective discharge 
of the canah Major Baker’s estimate for the original project is 
80 liberal, that we believe the proposed extension would be effected 
for about one half more than the sum he mentions, while all 
returns would be doubled. We are, therefore, disposed to hope, 
that as the Grand Ganges canal will render memorable in these 
provinces the civil administration of Lord Auckland, so the 
Grand Sutlej canal may illustrate that of Lord Dalhousie. 


(G-H) 

THE JHBBULPORE SCHOOLS OP INDUSTRY. 

\^2^rom Colonel SIccmaTi’s Report, July 23, 1S4G.] 

“ The factory is inclosed in a space of 350 feet by 224 feet, 
forming a parallelogram, with a high ICutcha brick wall all round, 
-with a gateway at each end. There are two centre work slopes 
-each 136 feet long, by 68 feet broad, and all round inside the 
walla are sheds, 12 feet deep, supported on brick pillars. Th 
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sheds are occupied by blacksmiths, dyers, spinners, tape-niakerSj 
cliiutz-prlnters, mid carjieaters, while the large buildiags accom- 
modate the carpet, clotii, and tent-makers j the outer walls of 
the workshop are all of picked bricks. The roofs are all tiled. 
The cost of these buildings, over and above the labor of the 
prisoners, was 4000 rupees, which has been defrayed out of the 
funds. 

In tliis factory 324 Thug and Dakoit approvers and 150 pri- 
soners, of both classes, work daily from, six A.iL to- five p.ll., 
having one hour allowed at noon for rest and food. The ap- 
provers are ail paid by piece-work to encourage them, and the 
best of them receive from the factory about two rupees a month 
over and above their diet, at the rate of about one rupee four 
annas, which they get from Government. There are about 100 
boys, lhe sons of Thugs, at work in the factory, earning from one 
rupee eight annas to two rupees eight annas u month by piece- 
work. The wages of the paid agency employed in the factory to 
teach trades, blacksmiths, carpenters, tent-makers, carpet and paper- 
makers, dec., at first arnounted to 180 rupees a month. It has 
been gradually reduced to one-half, and will soon be dispeused 
with altogether, as the approvers are becoming masters of the 
trades which they were employed to teach. JSTone of them knew 
apy trade but that of robbery and murder when tiie factory was 
first established in 1837. 

“ The ranges of buildings for the accommodation of the ap- 
provers families form a village near the factory, surrounded by a 
high mud wall. Each approver has a separate house in these 
ranges for his family; and those who have done good service, and 
have proved themselves deserving of confidence and induln-eiice 
by a long conise of steady conduct, are permitted to reside in 
this village with their families, subject to surveillance, being 
reguloily called over when the gates are closed of an evening, 
and again when opened in the morning. Those who have no 
fmnily ties^ at J ubbulpore, or whose conduct gives them no par- 
ticular claim to confidence or indulgence, are confined at night 
in the lock-ups, iSTone of the approvers are ironed, excepting as 
a punishment for misconduct or breach of discipline, and tins, 
with temporary exclusion from the village and fine, are the only 
punishments had recourse to, and for these the necessity is now 
very rare.” — [fiTi?. Records.'] 

[d’o this I may add the following passage from a Police Report, 
by an able member of the Ciril Service, hir. hlacleod.] 

“ I would avail myself, however, of this opportunity of bringing 
to notice the remarkable success which has attended the ‘ Schom 
of Industry ’ .established at Jubbulpore by hlajor Sleeman, Ge- 
neml Superintendent for the suppresrion of Thuggee and Da- 
koitee, and superintended by his assistant. Captain Brown- As it 
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is impossible for oiie connected, with the suppression of crime and 
the employment of condemned persons to regard an institution of 
this Mud otherndse than ivitli feelings of great interest, an increas- 
ing class of persons, who, as ‘ king's evidence,’ considered thetn- 
selves pardoned, and at hrst erdneed a strong disinclination to 
work, have had their scruples entirely overcome by mild and 
judicious treatment. All now work with the greatest cheerful 
ncssj and even, rivairy’-j manufactures of great vmdety and of ex- 
cellent guality are produced in abundance, and I believe vrith 
very fair profit. Even novel productions have been, turned out 
hy the ingenuity of Captain Brown, aided by tbe gentry of the 
Station, who almost all evince a lively interest in the cstabhsh- 
ment, and by tbe great diligence and good sense of hfr. Williams, 
the su^^eidntendent. The whole exhibits a scene of industidous 
activity wliich is highly refreshing, and cannot but exercise a 
most beneficial influence upon its inmates. So great a contrast 
does it afford to the wxanghng idleness of a convict gang working 
on the roads, that I have been forcibly impicssed with tbe de- 
sirableness of entrusting the greater part, at all events, of the 
prisoners of tliis and perhaps of all the distiicts to the same ma- 
nagement. 

“ From the profitable character of the institution, it has been 
found practicable, without loss, to furnish employment to the 
childi’en of the inmates, and a school lias recently been opened 
within it by Captain Brown for their instruction, during a part of 
the day, in reading and •writing. This is, perhaps, the most ad- 
mirable and important feature in the whole institution; for it is 
well known that in this as in everp other country, the mass of 
Clime is by no means the result of chance, or the spontaneous 
influence of the passions, but is brought about by systematic, and 
for the most part hereditary, education. Idcncc, it is matiifost 
that if the chfldren of old offenders can be withdrawn from the 


practice and the necessity for such a course, the labors of the 
police will bo iinmenselj'’ contracted. It may, no doubt, be argued 
that this advantage cannot be generally calculated on, as it is only 
the peculiarity of the system followed for the suppression of 
Xhuggec which has brought their families within our contioL 
But if the question be examined to the bottom, I believe it vdll 
be found that the same control may with every facility, and the 
greatest advantage, he extended to every class of persons matured 
in crime. The same question, under another form, has been re- 
cently canvassed in England. Here it has been practically caniod 
into effect with a particular section, in a manner unlooked for and 
without pretension. 

“ Further, the institution pronaises to be productive of beneg 
another important point of view. In America, where the 
of producing manufactures in the jail has been extensively' 
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into effect, it is complained that injury results to the honest 
tradesman. But here, in consequence of the arts being in their 
infancy, an establishment of this kind, conducted, as it certainly 
is by Captain Brown in an eminent degree, with combined skill 
and prudent moderation, is calculated, by the introduction of 
improved methods and new manufactures, to give them an im- 
mense stimulus. Already has this been the case in a veiy per- 
ceptible degree; and I have not the least doubt that if carried on 
•with its present spirit, and not deprived of the sciwices of Captain 
Brown, it will beget results in tins respect which will extend their 
influence far beyond the confines of the commissionership. It pro- 
mises literally to become a school of arts and manufactures,’ not 
only to its inmates, but the country around it.” — Mecords.'] 


(I) 

PUBLIC WORKS m SCINDE. 

\From iJiC ScvuHan, j\farch 12, 1853.] 

Captain Hill within and Captain Chapman without Kurra 
chee are accomplishing great purposes. We are having the can- 
tonments and town intersected with a series of fine roads. Inde- 
pendent of the Kapier road, which runs a little from beyond Kumarl 
to the camp as the crow flies, we have it bisected by another road 
running from a little below the Government garden all the way 
to Clifton. Then there are streets in the town running in all 
directions, and we shall have better things to come before long, so 
as to waive all the little annoyances that we have experienced in 
the way of stones on and by roads, especially the great highway. 
We hope that Captain Hill will have the space just above Captain 
Preedy’s open as the point of bifurcation, to use railway language, 
for roads leading into camp. 

Of up-country doings, we have positively marvellous things to 
tell. Ifleutenant Pife, of the engineers, has prepared plans for the 
magnificent work of restoring water to the bed of the Eastern 
Karra, at a cost of some fo'ur lacs and seventy-five thousand rupees. 
Major Turner, the supeiintending engineer, one of the few active 
men in the province, had assisted Mr. Eife in getting up the plans. 
"VYe hope that this work will he sanctioned by the Court of 
Eirectors. The Government of India have granted something like 
50,000 rupees for a commencement; we are sanguine, however, 
that this grand work will he fully carried out. 

Kext to the engineers, -yve have Major John Jacob, of the artil- 
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Icry. better knotvii as of tlie Scinde Horse, exercising tbe influence 
of Aladdin’s lamp. Independent of perfect protcctfon of life and 
property, he has been taking to opening roads — going as strai^lit 
as ^ they can go — forty feet wide, and making canak. He 5ias 
bridged, passable for wheel carriages- — 

1. From Knncher to Kusmor, round all the tronticr posts. 

2. Jacobabad to Larkhana. 

3. ,, Shikarpore. 

4. „ hleerpore, Kundkote, and Badanee. 

5. Shikarpore ma Meerpore (and iinhridged) to lungrv’anee. 

6. Shikarpore aid, Gorouspore and Badanee toFusmor, tbronrrh 
low land — not bridged. 

We hear that the Court of Directors have allowed i\rajor Jacob 
a lao and thiiiy thousand rupees to expend on the Bigaii canal, 
which is being improved wonderfully, and promises to add largely 
to the revenue of the Shikarpore distiicts. 


ADDENDA. 

INDIAN BRIDGES. 

[The following, talccn from the Benares Bccordcr, is tho paper to rrhich refer- 
ence is made at page 517 — note. It relates to the bridges biult, partly by pro- 
fessional, and partly by unprofessional cnglncors, in the Lenares dirision, and 
aftorda a curious uLustrauon ot the varied duties and pursmia of t'ne Inoiaa civii 
s enfant 8-3 

Tee most notable works of this description, constructed by pro- 
fessional engineers, both military and civil, nrc the Burna bridge, 
by Garstin, the llurumnassa bridge, by James Prinsep, hlajor 
Drummond's causeway at the Beylrm, and hlajor Kittoe’s bridge 
over the Oojhla Nuddee in the h'lirzapore distncL Die majority 
of bridges of inferior note are on the grand trunk road, in that and 
the Benares district, for there is no such work of a professional 
engineer either in the districts of Goruckpoor or Juanpoor; and in 
those of Azimgurh and Ghazeepoor there is at present hut one for 
each, at Bad^at, over the lesser Smjoo, and at Deokullee, over 
the Gnnghec Nuddee. / 

hir. R. hi. Bird, we believe, was one of the first who ventured 
on these undertakings. He not only designed and completed 
several excellent bridges, but he brought also convict labour to aid 
with remarkable eflhet. Diose whom he taught also taughW^ 
successors, and in no district of the division have so many b/ 
been huilt solely by con adds, under the superintendence of 
seer, as in Goruckpoor. Mr. Bird’s pruicipal works oy 
Amee, near Cbit^me, the Sowa Eovra, near Khanepoo; 

3 A S'; 
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great Mukuneya, in the to'wn of Gioruckpoor. It is rather ludi- 
crous that these Tvere condemned as of little use, and not hkely to 
last, in 1823, hy Lieutenant Grant, hrit they stand still, and -will 
survive the founder and the critic. Mr, Bird also designed the 
bridge of the Azimgurh district over the Tonse at that station, 
though the work was completed by Messrs. Morrieson and Stain- 
forth. 

Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton was also a zealous and successful builder, 
but he had the inestimable advantage of the counsel of James 
Prinsep, whose own labours in the district and city of Benares can 
never be forgotten while its minarets last, and the Kurumnassa 
toils in vain against the bridge which he and Putneemnl have 
imposed on it. 

Mr. Ommanney has been similarly successful both in the Benares 
and Juanpoor districts. His bridge over the Nand Nuddce in the 
former, the works at the Pachetya nulla, and renovation of the 
Burgoozur remain, with other works in the latter district of almost 
equm importance, proofs of the success with which great under- 
takings can he accomplished by practical men, though unprofes- 
sional, availing themselves of the counsel of competent advisers, 
and such he has found, in some of his works, in Major Kittoe. 

Mr. H, G, Tucker, however, stands ^ei7e 'princeps amongst the 
non-professional pontilicators, Azimgurh being indebted to him 
for sixteen, and Goruckpoor for twenty-eight bridges. Profes- 
sionally, we believe, he owes nothing, save to Addiscombe, yet 
several of his works are on a large scale. His hridges over the 
Amee at Hughur, the Kwana at Umhut ghat, and over the ]Mun- 
wurama, on the road from Goruckpoor to Lucknow, are first-rate 
performances; but these bear no comparison to his greatest work, 
commonly called the Cowree Rum Bund, which crosses the valley 
of the Amee, a distance of two miles and a half, at an average 
height of eighteen, and with a base of eighty feet.' In this line 
alone there arc six bridges of three, five, eleven, and one of fifteen 
arches. Each arch of this bridge is twenty -four feet span, thus 
giving a water-way of 120 yards; and the whole work is probably 
the most extensive in India undertaken and completed without 
professional assistance. 

Tlic .evidence that not only bridges can be built, but mountain 
passes constructed without such assistance, also exists. Those wha 
desire to satisfy themselves on this point should ascend Mr. 
Money’s pass at Burkutcha, near hlirzapoor, and descend by Mr. 
Roberts pass of^ Eawai, iu the Kymore, into the valley of the 
Soane. _Thoy^ will observe that both these works indicate great 
engineering difficulties, overcome by judgment and perseverance 
without professional aid, for we believe the nearest approach to it 
m both cases consists in the native overseer having learned liis 

wk under Major Drummond. 
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ScHEDtrLi;. — ^P eofessio^'ai. 


District. 


Jtoipfi 




Penares ... 
]Mir.^apoor, 


15 


G, _T. Eoad., 

AzLm^Tirh,. 

Gfaazeepoor 


Ooruckpoor 


AzirDgurli . 


Jiianponr 

Jt 

iCrzapoor 


j) 

}•> 


Penares 


Ghazeepoar 


1) 

)> 


Prinsep 

Garstm 

Drummond 

Nicholson 

f Thomson..,,, 

Kittoe 

Itajor Bttllock and others . 

Gilmore 

Thomson... 


NoH-PROFESSrOIfAI., 

.'Bird 

Currie 

Ilieacle 

jTucfcer 


I J .> V t : .. 

Muir 

Tucker 

Others,. 


A uLuJi. 

Tayler 

StOTrart 

iloncj. 

Roberts 

Otiieis and NatiS es . 

Hamilton 

Maelood 

Omnianney..,,. 

Wilmot 

Ross 

Natives and others-. 


Tot.al. 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

35 

! 

1 


6 

0 

8 

98 

1 
4 
1 
o 
o 

la 

3 

4 
10 

3 

5 
C 
2 

4 
1 
0 

25 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 




Eupces, 

1.85,800 

1,50,000 

25.000 
C.OOO 
C,800 

37.000 
55,075 

6,000 

10.000 


22, .300 
3,000 
12,OGO 
1,G1,200 
1,200 
3,245 
18,200 
9,298 
1,5.50 
15,209 

6.500 
5,250 

17,053 

2.500 
3,350 
4,200 
4,000 
.5,100 

12,000 

46,90(1 

37,400 

1,SS3 

6,500 

6,722 

7,433 

1,22,351 


153 


raioc. 


Eupres, 


2 , 01,100 


54,302 

22,603 


78,0 jO 
45,883 


1,35,500 


5, 37, ,504 


TAXATION IN INDIA AND IN ENGLAND. 

l^Frotn a letter hy Colonel IT. //. Syl-C&, j>Khllshed in the il/orjimy C/ireai'c/'-.} 

The prcEsuxe of taxation is under 5s. per Imad ia Indi.a, and 
2/, Is. 9^d. in England; and this taxation in leiation to 55'agcs it 
under 7 per cent, in India, and above 8 per cent, in England. 
But these results only tbro’w a partial and inferential light upon 
the real condition of the people, for 5s. may he a crusliing tax in 
India, and 2/, is. 9fcl. light in England; and it is neccssac’-^ 4-‘- 
know how far the labonxing classes in the respective counirir^ 
command the necessaries and comforts of iile. John 
of necessaries and comforts is a good deal based upon thn'^ 
of beef and beer a labouring man can command, anti 
shock his beau-ideal of comfort to put the water-drmki’l 
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consuining, and scantily clotlied Indian into tlio same category oi' 
comfort witli liimself. Nevertlieless, a= the climate neither in-vites 
the consumption of stimulating food, nor drink, nor permits of 
heavy clothing, I may venture to say that the Indian labourer, 
rvith his cereal food, in many parts of the country costing even 
less than a penny per diem (as I shorved in a paper on prices, 
published in. the Journal of we Statistical Society on the 29th of 
June, 184:7), and his fractional cost for house-rent, vfith his 72g. 
per annum, has iiis physical vrants as readily available, and is 
comparatively as contented and comfortable, as the English 
labourer Tvitfi his 26Z. per annum. Poverty and wretchedness 
exist in all countries; but this much I can say, that in simihor 
limited areas I never witnessed in India such an amount of 
squalid misery aa it has been my miafortune to witness in my per- 
sonal inquhies, in London and elsewhere, into the condition of the 
labouring classes. 

The salt tax is a subject for invective, and a few words must be 
said on it. The table shows that its average pressure for India is 
5:|:d. per head per annum, or 164th part of an agricultural la- 
bourer’s wages; but I have proved, in the paper upon prices 
before quoted, that two shillings’ worth of salt, of even the best 
kind, which the people do not consume, would last a labourer 
13^ months, and cost about the fourth of a far things per diem; 
and where it was cheap, as at Klicir, in the Deccan, it would last 
35 months, and cost 0,025 of a penny per diem; the outcry about 
the cruelty of the salt tax, therefore, is simply ridiculous. The 
earth which is said to be clawed up, is commonly carbonate of 
soda, used by washermen instead of soap. 

Eiuplly, it would be irrational to infer that industry has 
diminished, cultivation has been curtailed, and the condition of 
the people deteriorated since the last India Act, in the face of the 
gratifying fact that the exports from India have increased fxorn 
8,188,101/. in 1834—35 to 18,283,543/. in 1849—50, and the 
means of the people to purchase hy imports have risen from 
6,154,129/. in 1834—35 to 13,696,696/. in 1849— .50. To this 
also must be added the extraordinary fact that India has been ab- 
sorbing annually since 1800 about 1 ^ millions sterling of bullion, 
which has never gone out of the country again ; and in the 
Sixteen years from 1834 — 35 to 1849 — 50, both inclusive, the 
importntion of bullion amounted to 44,300,553/., and tire ex- 
portation to 11,043,066/.; leaving a balance of 33,257,4877. in 
the country thus in modem times confirming the testimony of 
Arrian, that India was the quicksand of thf^ 


THE EED. 
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